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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  valley  histor- 
ical association  in  April,  1916,  the  executive  committee  directed 
that  the  board  of  editors  of  the  Mississippi  valley  historical  re- 
view should  thereafter  be  the  board  of  editors  of  the  association 
and  that  the  Fbocbbdinos  should  be  published,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  board,  as  a  supplement  to  the  Review.  Because  of 
the  illness  of  the  managing  editor,  Clarence  W.  Alvord  of  the 
nniversity  of  Ulinois,  the  undersigned  was  asked  to  take  charge 
of  the  editorial  work  on  the  present  issue. 

Only  one  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  daring  the  year 
1915-1916,  the  ninth  annual  meeting  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
April  27-29,  1916.  The  customary  December  meeting  with  the 
American  historical  association  was  omitted  Id  1915.  A  con- 
aderable  portion  of  tiie  papers  read  at  meetings  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  historical  association  are  now  printed  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  historical  review,  while  a  few  usually  find  their  way 
into  other  publications.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  dedrable  to 
reprint  these  in  full  in  the  Fboceedinos,  but  abstracts  of  them 
will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  annual  meeting.  They  are 
also  listed  by  title,  with  reference  to  where  they  have  been  or  are 
to  be  printed.  A  result  of  this  plan  and  of  the  change  in  format 
of  the  pa«es  to  conform  to  that  of  the  Review  will  be  a  material 
redaction  in  tite  number  of  pages  of  the  annaal  Fboceedinos.  It 
has  seemed  advisable  therefore  to  designate  this  issue  as  volume 
iz,  part  1,  with  the  expectation  that  the  next  three  or  four  annual 
issues  will  be  included  in  the  same  volume,  the  whole  to  be  paged 
consecutively  and  the  last  number  to  contain  the  index  for  the 
volume. 

Spedal  acknowledgments  are  dae  to  Mr.  Beverly  W.  Bond,  Jr., 
of  Purdue  univereity,  for  his  excellent  account  of  the  annual 
meeting.  In  the  preparation  of  copy  for  the-  printer,  and  the 
reading  of  the  proofs,  the  editor  has  had  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Ruth  E.  Hodsdon  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Illinois  state  his- 
torical library,  Miss  Leila  0.  White  of  the  staff  of  the  Dlinois 
centennial  commission,  and  Miss  Jessie  J.  Kile  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Minnesota  historical  society. 

SoLOK  J.  Buck 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
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CONSTITUTION* 


The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  MissiBsippi  Valley 
Historical  Association. 

n  —  OBJECT 

The  object  of  the  asaociation  shall  be  to  promote  historical 
study  and  research  and  to  secare  cooperation  between  the  his- 
torical societies  and  the  departments  of  history  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley. 


Membership  in  this  association  shall  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  namely:  active,  sastainiug,  and  life  members.  Any  one 
interested  in  the  study  of  Mississippi  valley  history  may  become 
a  member  in  any  of  these  classes  npon  payment  of  the  dues  here- 
inafter provided. 

IV  — OFFICEBS 

The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  president,  and  a  secre- 
tary-treasurer, who  with  nine  other  active  members,  and  such 
ex-presidents  of  the  association  aa  retain  their  membership 
therein,  shall  constitute  the  executive  committee.  Providing 
that  all  ex-presidents  who  have  served  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee for  six  consecutive  years  shall  from  and  after  that  time  no 
longer  be  ex-offieio  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  president,  secretary-treasurer,  and  three  members  of  the 
executive  committee  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  each 
year.  The  president  and  secretary-treasurer  shall  hold  office 
for  one  year,  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  for  three 
years  or  until  their  succcessors  are  elected  and  have  qualified. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  association,  including  the  calling  of  meetings  and 
selection  of  papers  to  be  read.    Five  members  of  the  executive 

1  As  anMnded  at  tb»  uinUi  annnBl  meetdog,  April,  1016. 
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10  Conetitution  M.V.H.A. 

committee  shall  constitate  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  after  the  an- 
nual election,  one  of  its  members  shall  be  selected  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  preside  at 
meetings  of  the  committee  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  president, 
at  meetings  of  the  association,  and  be  shall  succeed  to  the  office 
of  president  in  case  of  a  vacancy. 

V  —  MEETINGS 

A  regnlar  annual  meeting  and  a  mid-year  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  held  on  such  dates  and  at  sacb  places  as  the 
executive  committee  may  determine. 


The  annual  dues  for  individual  active  members  shall  be  three 
dollars.  The  annual  dues  for  library  members  shall  be  four 
dollars.  Sustaining  members — either  individuals  or  institu- 
tions— shall  pay  five  dollars  annually.  Any  individual  may  be- 
come a  life  member  upon  the  payment  of  fifty  dollars. 

Vn  —  AMEKDUBNTS 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting, 
notice  of  such  amendment  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing, or  the  proposed  amendment  having  received  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee. 
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THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETINO  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  MifisisBippi  valley  historical  association  held  its  ninth  an- 
nnal  meeting  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  April  27-29.  Joint  ses- 
sions were  held  with  the  Tennessee  historical  society,  the  Ohio 
valley  historical  association  and  the  Tennessee  history  teachers' 
assodatioD.  With  its  nnmerons  traditions  of  the  past  and  its 
onltnred  atmosphere,  Nashville  formed  an  ideal  setting  for  sach 
a  meeting.  Vanderbilt  university  and  the  George  Peabody  col- 
lege for  teachers  joined  with  leading  citizens  in  extending  to  the 
assodation  the  hospitality  for  which  the  city  is  justly  famed. 
The  headqoarters  at  the  Hotel  Hermitage  were  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  and  excellent  anditorinms  were  available  for  the 
difFerent  sessions ;  in  fact-  all  the  local  arrangements  were  ad- 
mirable. Although  only  fifty-ei^t  members  registered,  they 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  such  widely 
separated  sections  as  Texas  and  North  Dakota  being  repre- 
sented. In  addition  many  citizens  of  Nashville  and  neighboring 
towns,  showed  their  interest  by  attending  the  different  sessions. 
A  formal  welcome  was  extended  by  a  personal  representative 
of  the  governor  of  Tennessee,  and  by  Mr.  John  H.  DeWitt, 
president  of  the  Tennessee  historical  society. 

The  meeting  set  a  high  standard  for  the  Mississippi  valley 
historical  association.  The  papers  were  of  a  high  grade,  and 
numerous  reports  dealt  with  the  varied  forms  of  historical  ac- 
tivity in  which  the  influence  of  the  association  is  being  exerted. 
Of  the  increasing  importance  of  this  work  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  there  was  abundant  proof.  The  one  untoward  incident 
of  the  meeting  was  the  absence  of  the  late  secretary-treasurer, 
Mr.  Clarence  S.  Paine.  Although  he  came  to  Nashville,  Mr. 
Paine  was  too  ill  to  attend  the  sessions.  Mr.  Dunbar  Rowland, 
as  president,  played  the  part  of  a  dignified  and  effective 
execntive. 

For  the  most  part  the  papers  dealt  with  the  history  of  the 
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Mississippi  valley.  The  range  and  importance  of  the  topics, 
and  in  most  instances  the  literary  as  well  as  historical  merit  of 
these  papers,  were  noteworthy  features  of  the  meeting.  As  any 
other  classification  ia  practically  impossible,  the  papers  can  best 
be  g^ven  notice  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  read. 
For  the  first  session,  Thursday  morning,  April  27,  tJiere  were 
four  papers,  three  dealing  with  the  central  and  one  with  the 
sonthem  Mississippi  vaUey. 

In  the  first  paper,  Miss  Margaret  J.  MitcheU  of  the  Central 
state  normal  school  of  Oklalionia,  discussed  "Beli^on  as  a  fac- 
tor in  the  early  development  of  Ohio."  Down  to  the  third  de- 
cade of  the  nineteenth  century  religion  was  an  exceedingly  strong 
influence  in  the  frontier  life  of  Ohio.  Especially  important  were 
the  Congregationalists,  who  settled  chiefly  in  the  Western  Re- 
serve, and  tiie  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  in  the  south  and  east 
There  were  numerous  sects,  for  the  individualiKn  and  love  of 
liberty  of  the  frontiersman  extended  into  religions  matters.  The 
chuR^  was  the  center  of  social  life,  and  religions  influences  were 
behind  both  the  educational  and  anti-slavery  movements.  As 
religion  gradually  ceased  to  be  an  all-absorbing  topic,  the  clash 
of  creeds  subsided,  and  reli^ous  sentiment  began  to  work  along 
lines  of  moral  and  social  standards. 

The  title  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  James  Rood  Robertson  of 
Berea  college,  "New  light  on  early  Kentucky,"  aptly  describes 
the  contents.  Upon  a  number  of  petitions  presented  by  the  Ken- 
tucky settlers  to  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  between  1776 
and  1792,  Mr.  Robertson  based  a  really  important  contribution 
to  the  early  political,  social,  and  economic  history  of  this  region. 
The  petitions  showed  the  decided  demand  for  smaller  grants  of 
land  and  the  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Transylvania  com- 
pany. The  need  for  towns  and  better  court  facilities,  and 
troubles  with  the  Indians  were  touched  upon.  Industrial  ques- 
tions also  were  brought  up,  snob  as  problems  connected  with  the 
planting  of  com  and  wheat,  the  treatment  of  slaves,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  mills,  roads,  and  ferries.  Nearly  all  the  legisla- . 
tion  of  Virginia  in  behalf  of  the  people  on  the  western  waters, 
Mr.  Robertson  concluded,  was  based  directly  upon  these  peti- 
tions. Among  the  people  of  Kentucky  there  was  little  if  any 
feeling  of  hostility  toward  Virg^ia  at  this  time.    While  they 
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had  excellent  reasons  for  wantiiig  separation,  the  people  of  Ken- 
tacky  were  moderate  in  their  demands. 

The  third  paper,  entitled  "Governmental  reorganization:  a 
constitational  need  in  Tennessee,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Wallace 
McClnre,  Cutting  travelling  fellow  in  Colnmbia  university. 
Dealing  with  a  present-day  issne  of  much  interest,  the  paper  was 
an  essentially  practical  one,  and  contribnted  to  the  varied  nature 
of  the  program.  Mr.  McClnre  pointed  oat  the  chief  constita- 
tional changes  needed  in  Tennessee,  the  foremost  being  a  revi- 
sion of  the  present  rigid  method  of  amendment  Other  necessary 
changes  were  considered,  including:  a  revision  of  the  system  of 
taxation,  and  especially  of  the  general  property  tax;  the  reor- 
ganization of  county  government  to  secure  more  effective  and 
centralized  control;  home  rule  for  cities  and  comities;  and  cer- 
tain reforms  in  the  administration  of  justice.  With  Tennessee 
as  a  typical  example,  Mr.  McClure  traced  the  evolution  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  distribution  of  powers  between  the  legislative, 
the  execative,  and  the  judicial  departments,  a  distinction  which 
he  considered  was  a  fundamental  obstacle  to  effective  state  gov- 
ernment. The  best  means  of  remedying  this  defect  is  to  secure 
more  aotive  cooperation  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative. 
The  powers  of  the  eseoutive  rfiould  be  increased,  and  generally 
there  should  be  a  concentration  of  responsibility. 

The  condnding  paper  of  this  morning  session,  "The  Indian 
policy  of  Spain  in  the  southwest,  1783-1795,"  was  read  by  Miss 
Jane  M.  Berry  of  the  graduate  school  of  the  university  of 
Chicago,  and  was  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  relations,  at  that  period,  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  The  general  Spanish  policy  was  secretly  to  employ  the 
Badians  in  order  to  check  the  encroachments  of  the  American 
frontiersmen,  and  to  assert  thedaims  of  Spain  over  the  disputed 
territory  south  of  the  Ohio.  Openly,  however,  an  appearance  of 
friendliness  toward  the  United  States  was  carefully  observed. 
In  general  Governor  Mini  consistently  adhered  to  this  policy ; 
but  Baron  de  Carondelet,  who  succeeded  him  in  1791,  was  mudi 
more  open  in  his  attempts  to  incite  the  Creeks  against  Gie 
United  States.  Finally  the  Spanish  government  forced  the  lat- 
ter to  modify  his  coarse,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Manuel 
OayoBO,  governor  of  Natchez,  who  believed  Spain  and  the  United 
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States  shoald  cooperate  to  keep  the  Indians  at  peace.  In  1793, 
Carondelet  and  Gayoso  secured  a  treaty  of  confederation  on  the 
part  of  tiie  four  southern  Indian  nations,  in  which  it  was  planned 
to  include  the  northweBtem  tribes,  thus  hemming  in  the  United 
States.  This  scheme,  which  was  the  hi^water  mark  of  Spanish 
intrigue,  proved  impossible,  and  with  the  final  adjustment  of 
boundaries  in  1795,  the  interest  of  Spain  in  inciting  the  Indians 


For  the  afternoon  session  of  Thursday,  April  27,  there  were 
four  important  papers  upon  different  phases  of  southern  and 
southwestern  history.  The  first  paper,  on  "Conscription  in  tiie 
Confederate  States  of  America,  1862-1865,*'  was  read  by  Mr. 
B.  P.  Brooks  of  the  uniTersity  of  Georgia,  and  was  of  spedal 
interest  in  these  days  of  militaristic  agitation.  The  paper  gave 
an  interesting  insight  into  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
confederate  government  in  the  attempts  to  secure  an  adequate 
number  of  troops.  As  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  died  away, 
the  necessity  for  furiJier  recruits  was  apparent,  and  the  first 
oonsoription  act  was  passed  April  16, 1862.  Other  acts  extend* 
ing  the  scope  of  this  law  were  passed  in  1864  and  1865.  From 
the  first  passage  of  the  conscription  act,  the  problem  of  exemp- 
tion caused  considerable  embarrassmeht.  The  general  aim  was 
to  exclude  all  persons  necessary  for  the  administratiTe  and 
economic  interests  of  the  confederacy,  yet  so  mudi  advantage 
was  taken  of  these  provisions  that  several  acts  were  necessary 
to  define  more  narrowly  the  conditions  under  which  exemption 
would  be  granted.  To  administer  the  law,  a  bureau  of  con- 
scription was  established,  but  frequent  clashes  over  jurisdiction 
occurred  between  the  civU  and  military  authorities.  In  1865  the 
bureau  was  abolished,  and  enforcement  of  the  conscription  laws 
was  handed  over  altogether  to  the  military  authorities.  An- 
tagonism toward  the  conscription  acts,  as  measures  showing  too 
great  a  centralization  of  government,  was  displayed  by  the  state 
authorities,  especially  in  North  Carolina  and  Geoi^pa,  These 
conflicts,  together  with  the  numerous  evasions,  tended  to  defeat 
the  law,  and  Mr.  Brooks  concluded  that  conscription  furnished 
scarcely  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  entire  force  raised  by  the 
confederacy.  Nevertheless,  by  retaining  in  the  ranks  men  of 
conscript  age  whose  terms  of  enlistment  would  otherwise  have 
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expired,  it  served  to  prevent  a  practical  collapse  of  the  confed- 
erate armieB  in  1862. 

The  next  paper,  by  Mr.  Boy  Gittinger  of  the  univeraty  of 
Oklaitoma,  dealt  with  "The  separation  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
from  the  Indian  Territory"  as  originally  set  apart  by  the  Act  of 
1850.  Indian  Territory  included  approximately  the  region 
west  of  Missouri  and  Ai^ansas,  and  between  the  Bed  and  Platte 
rivers.  At  first  these  Indian  lands  formed  an  obstacle  that 
divided  the  stream  of  settlers,  part  going  to  the  north  to  Iowa, 
and  part  to  the  south  to  Texas.  With  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  Oregon  and  Sante  FS  trails,  there  was  constant  agitation 
to  establish  a  more  stable  administration  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Indian  territory.  Flans  for  the  Pacific  railroads  in- 
creased this  pressure,  since  this  region  formed  the  only  feasible 
route  for  a  central  line.  The  organization  of  Nebraska  territory 
and  projects  for  transcontinental  railroads  became  therefore 
closely  interdependent.  The  continued  failare  to  organize 
Nebraska  finally  led  to  plans  to  build  a  northern  and  a  sonthem 
road  to  the  Facifie  coast. 

Opposed  to  the  oi^^anization  of  tie  Nebraska  region  were  two 
chief  influences;  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  promise  that  the 
national  government  wonld  not  disturb  the  ^dians;  and  the 
southern  desire  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, for  fear  it  wonld  not  be  opened  up  on  equal  terms  to 
settlers  from  the  south.  Begard  for  promises  to  the  Indians 
had,  as  usual,  little  weight ;  but  Douglas  saw  that  the  one  possible 
means  of  securing  southern  support  was  to  leave  the  question 
of  slavery  in  the  new  territory  to  the  choice  of  the  Inhabitants. 
Mr.  (}ittinger  held  that  Douglas  was  the  more  strongly  inclined 
to  this  compromise  because  he  did  not  fear  any  actual  extension 
of  slavery  in  this  region.  In  1854  he  drew  up  the  bill  which 
provided  for  the  organization  of  two  territories,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  and  also  declared  that  the  Missouri  compromise  was 
superseded  by  the  one  of  1850.  Within  a  week  the  house  com- 
mittee ordered  an  act  to  be  prepared  that  would  permit  one  of 
the  proposed  Pacdfic  railroads  to  run  anywhere  north  of  the 
parallel  of  thirty-seven  degrees,  which  formed  the  southern 
boundary  of  Kansas.  The  organization  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  Indian  territory,  also,  was  proposed  but  not  pressed. 
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In  a  paper  on  "Internal  improvement  projects  in  Tesas  in  the 
fifties,"  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bamsdell  of  the  uniTersity  of  Texas, 
made  an  important  contribntion  to  the  early  history  of  transpor- 
tation in  the  southwest.  Presenting  an  interesting  aocotmt  of 
the  diffieulties  involved  in  providing  adequate  means  of  trans- 
portation in  Texas  at  this  time,  the  paper  pointed  oat  the  close 
connection  between  iim  question  and  that  of  the  extension  of 
slave  territory.  Owing  to  the  difBcnlties  of  river  transportation, 
the  rich  black  lands  in  the  interior  of  Texas  could  not  be  utilized 
for  cotton.  TJnless  this  situation  was  remedied,  it  was  feared 
that  this  region  might  become  a  field  for  the  spread  of  free-soil 
propaganda.  Political  and  economic  motives  were  therefore  in- 
termingled in  the  efforts  to  open  up  the  interior  of  Texas. 

Prom  1850  Oiere  were  numerous  projects  for  railways  from 
the  gulf  ports,  bat  the  lack  of  capital  proved  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle. As  foreign  capital  displayed  no  eagerness  to  enter  the 
field,  various  plans  of  state  aid,  including  offers  of  public  lands, 
were  proposed.  Witli  such  encouragement,  a  number  of  projects 
for  railroads  were  brought  forward,  including  an  ambitious  one 
to  build  a  road  to  the  Pacific,  which  it  was  hoped,  would  bind 
Texas  to  southern  California  and  would  extend  the  slave  power. 
Other  roads  were  proposed  from  New  Orleans  and  tlie  gulf  coast. 

A  proposition  in  1855  for  the  state  to  baild  and  operate  a  sys- 
tem of  railroads  aroused  maoh  opposition  and  was  fruitless. 
By  1860  all  these  efforts  had  resulted  in  the  actual  building  of 
four  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles  of  railroad.  Had  not  the 
civil  war  intervened,  Mr.  Bamsdell  considered  that  Texas  would 
have  entered  upon  a  period  of  rapid  and  extensive  railroad  de- 
velopment. 

The  concluding  paper  of  this  session  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Boucher  of  Washington  university,  his  subject  being,  "Repre- 
sentation and  the  electoral  question  in  ante-bellum  South  Caro- 
lina." This  paper  brought  out  Uie  sectional  jealousy  in  ante- 
bellum South  Carolina  between  the  lowland  "pari^es"  and  the 
upland  "districts."  This  hostile  sentiment  became  stronger  as 
the  "districts"  increased  in  popnlation  without  gaining  propor- 
tional representation  in  the  senate.  The  issue  was  one  of  para- 
mount importance,  for  the  legislature  chose  presidential  elec- 
tors, and  practically  all  the  state  oflScers  except  the  sheriffs. 
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The  popular  election  of  preBideutial  eleetorB  became  involved, 
therefore,  in  the  larger  questions  of  the  readjustment  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  senate  and  of  a  more  popular  form  of  state  gov- 
ernment. Calhoun  opposed  any  change  that  inclnded  a  greater 
degree  of  self-government,  believing  that  it  might  destroy  the 
tmanimity  of  the  state.  Three  times  the  lower  honse  passed  an 
act  for  the  popular  election  of  presidential  electors,  but  invaria- 
bly the  meaanre  was  defeated  in  the  senate.  Sectional  differ- 
ences now  appeared,  and  the  first  step  in  increasing  upland 
representation  in  the  senate  was  taken  in  1852  when  Pendleton 
district  was  divided.  In  1855  the  senate  again  downed  a  bill  for 
the  popular  election  of  presidential  electors,  and  the  question 
was  soon  obsenred  by  the  greater  issues  that  preceded  the  civil 
war. 

For  the  evening  session  of  Thursday,  April  27,  there  were 
three  addresses,  the  first  being  the  presidential  one  by  Mr.  Dun- 
bar Bowland.  Very  appropriately  Mr.  Rowland  chose  as  his 
subject,  "The  Mississippi  valley  in  American  history."  In 
interesting  fa^ion  he  sketched  the  history  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  from  its  earliest  settlement.  Of  especial  note  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  immigration  into  the 
valley  in  affording  a  broad  basis  for  future  development.  The 
effect  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  upon  political  growth,  together 
with  the  work  of  snch  pioneers  as  Daniel  Boone  and  Geoi^c 
Sogers  Clark,  was  also  touched  upon.  Closely  connected  with 
these  advance  agents  of  civilization  in  conquering  the  wilder- 
ness were  the  schoolmaster  and  the  circuit  rider.  With  the  pur- 
chaae  of  Louisiana  the  question  of  transportation  was  soon 
solved.  In  rapid  survey,  the  speaker  traced  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Missisuppi  valley  and  tiie  rise  of  questions 
that  led  to  the  oivU  war.  Since  then  has  come  the  rebuilding 
of  the  south,  with  its  general  advance  in  manufacturing,  in  agri- 
culture, and  in  such  sodal  spheres  as  education.  Mr.  Bowland 
predicted  that,  with  tiie  completion  of  the  Panama  canal,  there 
will  come  a  tremendous  development  of  the  gulf  ports  and  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  cities.  The  soutii  and  the  west  are  now  com- 
ing into  their  own  as  artistic  and  intellectual  centers. 

Following  the  presidential  address,  Mr.  Solon  J.  Buck  of  the 
Minnesota  historical  society  spoke  in  a  suggestive  and  practical 
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fashion  upon  "The  functions  of  a  state  historical  Bodety."  The 
duty  of  the  state  in  the  preservation  of  historical  records  was 
accented.  For  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  Mr.  Buck  consid- 
ered that  the  ideal  form  of  organization  for  this  purpose  was  an 
historical  society  recognized  and  aided  by  the  state.  In  the 
general  work  of  such  an  oi^^anization,  four  main  functions  may 
be  distingnushed :  first,  ihe  collection  of  doouments,  manuscripts, 
etc.;  second,  the  preservation  of  these  materials;  third,  the  pub- 
lication work  of  the  society ;  and  fourth,  extenuon  woi^  The 
state  should  play  the  most  important  part  in  Oie  preservation  of 
records.  For  the  publication  of  documentary  material,  there 
should  he  an  elaborate  plan,  to  be  developed  through  a  long 
period.  An  historical  quarterly  or  a  magazine  could  be  utilized 
for  articles  of  a  reminiscent  character  and  for  other  material  of 
interest.  With  reference  to  extension  work,  Mr.  Buck  called  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  value  of  the  historical  museum  when 
rightly  administered. 

In  the  concluding  address,  Mr.  Archibald  Henderson  of  the 
university  of  North  Carolina,  gave  an  account  of  "The  hegin- 
nings  of  Nashville.*'  First  Mr.  Henderson  traced  the  various 
steps  in  the  finding,  settling,  and  development  of  the  middle  sec- 
tion of  Tennessee.  Originally  this  settleinent  was  a  purely  com- 
mercial enterprise  under  the  auspices  of  the  Henderson  land 
company,  which  later  was  merged  in  the  Transylvania  company. 
By  the  treaty  of  Sycamore  Shoals,  March  14-17, 1775,  the  latter 
company  purchased  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  areas  from 
the  Cherokee  for  £10,000  sterling.  Attention  was  palled  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Judge  Eichard  Henderson  to  encourage  the 
settlement  of  these  lands.  James  Robertson,  the  founder  of 
middle  Tennessee,  came  with  other  representatives  of  Judge 
Henderson  to  open  and  develop  the  tatter's  land.  Many  inter- 
esting details  were  brought  out  of  the  struggles  and  privations 
of  these  early  settlers.  After  a  careful  investigation,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson concluded  that,  without  doubt.  Judge  Richard  Hender- 
son was  the  author  of  the  famous  "Cumberland  Compact." 

The  three  papers  read  at  the  morning  session,  Friday,  April 
28,  illustrated,  by  their  very  distinct  fields,  the  well-balanced 
arrangement  of  the  program.  First  Mr.  0.  G.  Libby,  of  the 
university  of  North  Dakota,  advanced  certain  fresh  and  im- 
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portant  conclusions  regarding  "Some  Verendrye  Enigmaa." 
Comparing  the  jonmeyB  of  the  Verendryes,  father  and  sona,  in 
the  r^on  of  the  Dakotas,  with  those  of  La  Salle  in  the  south- 
west, Mr.  Libby  sought  to  identify  more  exactly  several  of  the 
Indian  tribes  and  villages  they  visited.  He  rejected  the  theory 
of  Parkman  which  identifies  the  Mantannes  mentioned  by  the 
elder  Verendrye  as  the  historical  Mandan.  The  proper  identifi- 
cation of  this  tribe  is  important,  since  its  village  was  the  ter- 
minus of  the  journey  of  1738  by  the  elder  Verendrye,  and  the 
starting  point  for  that  of  his  sons  in  1742-1743.  After  reconcil- 
ing the  geographical  location  and  the  customs  of  the  tribe,  as 
described  by  the  Verendryes,  with  the  topography  of  the  region, 
and  with  various  Indian  traditions,  Mr.  Libby  concluded  that 
Verendrye 's  Mantannes  were  Qie  Hldatsa.  In  like  fashion  he 
fixed  the  important  site  of  the  village  already  mentioned,  as  well 
as  that  of  a  second  on  the  Missouri  river.  By  another  careful 
analy^  the  course  of  the  jonmey  of  the  younger  Verendryes 
was  shown. 

Mr.  Libby  did  not  accept  the  theory  that  the  lead  plate  recent- 
ly discovered  near  the  city  of  Fort  Pierre  had  been  deposited 
there  by  the  Verendryes.  This  conclusion  was  based  upon  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  Verendrye  journal,  and  upon  the  unpro- 
tected manner  in  which  the  plate  had  been  buried.  Probably  the 
Indians  removed  it  from  its  original  place  of  deposit,  and  left 
it  where  it  was  found.  The  entire  paper  illustrated  in  striking 
fashion  the  value  of  exact  topogn^hical  knowledge  and  of  scien- 
tific  investigation  of  Indian  tribal  records  in  working  out  many 
historical  problems  of  the  middle  west. 

In  the  next  paper,  "Activities  and  scenes  at  old  Fort  Leaven- 
worth," Mr.  Louis  Pelzer,  of  the  state  university  of  Iowa,  gave 
an  interesting  description  of  the  military  operations,  the  ex- 
peditioiis,  and  the  soldier  life  at  this  western  outpost  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  from  here  that  Colonel 
Henry  Dodge  led  a  force  on  a  sixteen  hundred-mile  expedition 
to  the  Rocky  mountains  in  1835.  Three  years  later  Colonel 
Kearney  steiuned  up  the  Missouri  river  in  the  Antelope  with  a 
force  of  dragoons  from  Port  Leavenworth.  Time  after  time 
the  troops  at  this  post  set  out  to  accompany  caravans  of  mer- 
chandise from  Westport  to  Santa  Fe,  and  deputations  of  Indians 
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came  to  the  fort  to  parley  and  hold  cotmcil.  From  this  fort 
Colonel  Kearney  led  a  mareh  of  2,200  miles  in  1845,  and  here 
the  army  of  the  west  assembled  for  the  Mexican  war.  Inter- 
spersed with  the  recital  of  the  part  the  old  fort  has  played  as  a 
frontier  outpost,  were  many  interesting  imudents  of  daily  life 
in  this  early  period. 

The  condoding  paper  of  this  morning  session,  read  by  Mr. 
Theodore  H.  Jaxsk,  of  Emory  nniversity,  Oxford,  Georgia,  was 
entitled:  "Alabama  and  the  federal  government;  the  Creek 
Indian  controversy."  Mr.  Jack  traced  the  chief  steps  in  the 
years  1832-1834  by  whidi  the  questions  of  state's  rights  and  nnl- 
lification  were  brooji^t  forward  in  Alabama.  In  the  first  dis- 
cussions over  the  tariff  and  nullification,  only  a  small  group 
favored  the  extreme  state's  rights  doctrine,  and  Alabama  was 
intensely  loyal  to  Jackson.  This  situation  was  materially 
changed  by  the  controversy  over  the  respective  rights  of  the 
state  and  the  federal  government  in  the  Indian  lands  situated 
within  Alabama.  Treaties  made  with  the  United  States,  1830- 
1835,  provided  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  these  lands, 
but  the  one  with  the  Creeks  in  1832  permitted  them  to  remain  if 
they  so  desired.  Next,  the  federal  government  attempted  to 
oust  squatters  from  these  Indian  lands  by  force,  a  move  that 
brought  about  a  clash  with  the  state  authorities,  who  also  claimed 
jurisdiction  here.  Denying  the  constitutional  power  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  eject  settlers  from  lands  within  a  state,  Qov- 
emor  Gayle  upheld  the  rights  of  Alabama  in  this  region.  The 
matter  was  finally  compromised,  but  the  controversy  had  stirred 
up  much  opposition  to  the  advanced  unionism  of  Jackson  and 
his  supporters.  Though  (Governor  Oayle  failed  to  secure  tiie 
endorsement  of  the  le^slature,  a  strong  and  growing  party  up- 
held his  policy  of  opposition  to  federal  authority.  An  alliance 
was  soon  formed  between  the  states'  rights  whigs  and  the  nulli- 
fying wing  of  the  democratic  party.  This  party  group,  which 
continued  until  about  1838,  was  found  chiefly  in  the  cotton  coun- 
ties of  southern  Alabama,  while  the  union  democrats  and  the 
union  whigs  were  settled  largely  in  the  northern  sections. 

For  the  last  session,  Friday  evening,  April  28,  topics  relating 
solely  to  the  Mississippi  valley  were  excluded,  and  the  papers 
dealt  with  subjects  of  general  contemporary  interest.    It  is  to 
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be  ho[>ed  that  this  intereBting  and  stimalating  meeting  will  set  a 
precedent  for  the  future,  and  that  at  least  one  session  will  al- 
ways be  devoted  to  papers  upon  general  topics.  In  an  able 
paper  on  "The  function  of  military  history,"  Captain  A.  L. 
Conger,  of  the  army  service  schools,  Fort  Leavenworth,  pre- 
sented one  of  the  most  important  problems  now  fadng  the  world 
of  American  historians.  With  a  broad-minded  view  of  the 
necessity  for  impartial  military  history.  Captain  Conger  ana^ 
lyzed  the  chief  obstacles  to  such  work.  They  inolade  the  pre- 
judices of  the  audience  for  which  a  writer  composes,  the  difficulty 
in  securing  mastery  of  the  tedinicalities  of  military  science,  and 
the  influence  of  pacifist  opinion. 

In  writing  military  history  several  distinct  aims  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  First,  it  should  analyze  fully  the  causes  of  war, 
a  subject  pertaining  to  which  there  has  been  much  misconcep- 
tion. "Whatever  the  predominant  motive  in  any  particular  war, 
it  should  be  carefully  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  each 
combatant.  There  must  also  be  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
fact  that  war  is  not  the  easiest  but  tiie  last  resort  of  a  people  in 
order  to  settle  their  own  interests.  This  conception  is  not  fully 
understood  in  the  United  States.  Yet  in  a  self-governing  re- 
public, such  as  ours,  the  people  should  clearly  understand  our 
perilous  situation  for  we  are  a  nation  with  great  possessions 
whidi  others  may  covet.  Next,  military  history  should  clear 
away  popular  misconceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  war.  Not 
merely  the  purely  military  features  of  a  stru^Ie,  but  the  eco- 
nomic forces  involved,  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  press,  should 
be  fully  appreciated.  Nor  should  the  people  be  left  in  igno- 
rance of  the  efFectivenesB  of  the  modem  trained  army  in  com- 
parison with  raw  recruits.  With  the  civil  war  as  an  example. 
Captain  Conger  pointed  out  the  mismanagement  that  may  come 
from  a  lack  of  preparedness.  The  truth  must  be  told  regarding 
all  our  wars,  in  order  to  show  the  problems  that  would  at  present 
confront  us  in  any  struggle.  Also,  it  should  be  an  aim  of  mili- 
tary history  to  point  out  the  consequences  of  wars,  such  as  loss 
of  freedom  or  depressed  economic  conditions.  Unlike  other  na- 
tions, the  American  people  do  not  appreciate  the  facts  of  mili- 
tary history  or  the  results  upon  future  generations  of  intemar 
tional  complications.    In  conclnsion,  Captain  Conger  disclaimed 
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the  advocacy  of  any  special  form  of  military  preparedness.  But 
he  made  it  plain  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
understand  exactly  the  causes  of  the  present  European  struggle, 
and  their  own  situation.  This  can  only  be  done  by  awakening 
them  to  the  exact  truth  with  regard  to  war. 

Somewhat  in  contrast  to  the  preceding  paper  was  the  pacifist 
appeal  of  Mr.  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  en- 
titled "The  ethics  of  peace  and  the  ethics  of  war."  With  rath- 
er abstruse  reasoning,  Mr.  Myers  accented  the  double  standard 
in  the  moral  code  as  between  individual  dtizens,  and  between 
nations.  This  difference  he  traced  back  to  primitive  times  and 
ideas.  Christianity  first  upheld  non-military  ideals,  bnt  grad- 
ually it  became  militant.  The  perils  to  civilization  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Machiavelli,  especially  as  they  were  exemplified  in  the 
thirty  years'  war,  brought  about  the  work  of  Orotius,  whose  aim 
was  to  ameliorate,  rather  than  abolish  war.  Since  then  human- 
istic infinence  has  worked  with  a  similar  end  in  view.  In  the 
present  struggle,  according  to  Mr.  Myers,  some  of  the  belfiger- 
ents  have  cynically  abandoned  the  advanced  ground  already 
gained,  and  have  returned  to  the  theories  and  practices  of  the 
past.  The  sole  means  of  ending  war  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
science, for  the  economic  motive  is  not  a  sufficient  one.  The 
unmistakable  trend  of  the  present  moral  conscience  is  to  pat  an 
end  to  all  wars.  Inevitably  the  horrors  of  the  present  war,  Mr. 
Myers  believes,  will  cause  a  reaction,  and  the  birth  of  an  inter- 
national conscience  which,  opposing  the  double  standard,  will 
afiSrm  the  unity  and  universal  sovereignty  of  the  moral  law. 

The  concluding  paper,  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Winton  of  Vanderbilt 
university,  on  "The  present  situation  in  Mexico,"  was  an  inter- 
esting analysis  of  the  political  and  economic  forces  behind  the 
present  unrest  in  that  unhappy  country.  Accenting  the  differ- 
ences in  racial  standpoint,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  mutual 
understanding  between  the  people  of  Mexico  and  those  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Winton  pointed  out  that  both  nations  meet 
on  a  common  ground  in  their  desire  for  independence  and  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  In  the  past  the  upper  classes  and 
the  chnrch  have  constituted  the  controlling  influences  in  Mexico, 
but  with  the  rise  of  the  middle  class,  leaders  have  been  furnished 
in  the  movement  for  a  more  liberal  government.    The  constitu- 
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tlonalist  moTement  is  due  to  a  widespread  protest  against  the 
general  economic  exploitation  of  Mexico  by  the  privileged  class- 
es and  foreign  interests,  Mr.  Winton  strongly  opposed  inter- 
vention by  the  United  States,  and  concluded  with  a  plea  that  the 
people  of  Mexico,  despite  obvious  deficiencies  of  temperament, 
be  allowed  to  work  out  their  problems  without  outside  interfer- 
ence. This  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  papers,  many  of  them 
notable  contributions,  tiiat  were  read  at  the  ninth  annual  meet- 
ing. The  worth  of  these  papers  and  the  wide  range  of  topics 
represented  was  a  striking  tribute  to  the  effective  work  of  the 
association. 

Beside  the  papers-  actually  presented  before  the  association, 
it  is  fitting  to  mention  here  those  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  authors,  were  read  by  title  only.  They  included  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Dntdi  element  in  early  Kentucky,"  by  Percy  V. 
Plippin,  of  Central  university;  "The  early  life  of  Jefferson 
Davis,"  by  W.  L.  Fleming,  of  Louisiana  state  university;  and 
"The  veto  power  in  Ohio,"  by  B.  C.  McGrane,  of  the  univer- 
sity of  CincumatL 

Another  phase  of  the  work  of  the  association  was  taken  up  at 
the  meeting  of  the  history  teachers'  section,  Friday  afternoon, 
April  28,  when  practical  problems  in  the  teaching  of  history 
were  discussed.  In  the  first  paper  Mr.  Beverley  W.  Bond,  Jr., 
of  Purdue  nniverwty,  considered  the  problems  of  "American 
history  and  civics  in  the  rural  high  schools. '  *  In  the  Mississippi 
valley  general  interest  in  these  two  courses  appears  to  be  de- 
clining in  t^e  rural  high  schools.  This  is  chiefly  due:  first,  to 
the  la<^  of  trained  teachers  and  of  proper  facilities  for  the  work. 
Teachers  shonld  be  required  to  have  an  adequate  background 
before  undertaking  these  courses;  and  library  facilities  should 
be  provided.  Second,  there  is  too  rigid  an  adherence  to  old- 
fashioned  methods,  both  in  presentation  and  in  subject  matter. 
This  latter  defect  is  to  be  overcome  in  the  rural  high  schools  by 
placing  more  emphasis  in  the  American  history  course  npoa 
agricultural  forces,  and  in  civics  upon  mral  government.  In 
connection  with  civics,  a  limited  amount  of  elementary  econom- 
ics should  be  introduced,  and  in  American  history,  state  and 
sectional  history  should  receive  greater  emphasis.  These 
changes  can  be  made  even  with  the  usual  text-books,  if  there  is  a 
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liberal  use  of  library  references  and  of  snob  aids  as  maps.  The 
civics  course  should  be  an  essentially  practical  one.  This  par 
per  elicited  a  spirited  discussion,  led  by  Mr.  Robertson  of  Berea 
college,  in  which  there  was  general  criticism,  of  the  present 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  high  school  course  in  history. 

The  next  two  papers  dealt  with  phases  of  the  general  qnestion 
of  a  more  exaot  definition  of  topics. 

The  first,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Kingsbury,  of  the  Missouri  state  nor- 
mal school,  discussed  "The  further  definition  of  the  American 
history  course  in  high  schools."  This  topic  involves,  according 
to  Mr.  Kingsbnry,  the  larger  one  of  some  more  definite  aim  in 
the  teaching  of  American  history.  As  the  course  is  usually  giv- 
en in  the  senior  year  of  the  high  school,  the  pupils  are  sufficient- 
ly mature  to  appre(»ate  as  thorough  and  sympathic  a  knowledge 
as  possible  of  the  traditions  of  their  own  country.  Such  study 
is  necessaiy  in  order  to  enable  them  to  aid  intelligently  in  tiie 
solution  of  contemporary  problems.  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
chiefly  by  sifting  out  the  more  important  material  in  the  Ameri- 
can history  course,  although  many  of  the  text  and  reference 
books  in  use  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  tiiis  respect.  In  both 
elementary  and  hi^  school  work,  Mr.  Kingsbury  deprecated 
the  pladng  of  too  great  emphasis  upon  a  recital  of  mere  detailed 
facts.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the 
chief  steps  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  American  development,  accenting 
the  importance  of  social  and  economic  forces.  When  a  course 
of  this  type  has  been  completed  the  pupil  should  be  properly 
"oriented"  to  his  own  times,  and  able  to  appreciate  and  use  the 
lessons  of  the  past.  Mr.  Kingsbury  advocated  the  preparation 
of  textbooks  with  such  ends  in  view,  and  of  a  series  of  reference 
books  that  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  maturity  of  high 
school  students  than  the  standard  works  to  which  they  are 
usually  referred.  Especially  diould  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupil 
be  aroused  to  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  American 
history. 

The  subject  of  the  following  paper,  by  Mr.  Max  Souby  of  the 
East  Tennessee  state  normal  school,  was  "Main  topics  in  Amer- 
ican history  for  emphasis  in  class  room  work  and  reasons  for 
their  selection."  Believing  that  the  development  of  good  citi- 
zenship is  the  chief  aim  in  the  teaching  of  American  history,  Mr. 
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Souby  accented  the  value  of  concentration  upon  a  few  major 
topicSf  most  of  them  to  continue  throughoat  the  coarse.  The 
student  should  consider  all  important  facts  in  tiieir  relations  to 
these  chosen  topics.  To  illustrate  this  method  Mr.  Souby  pro- 
posed a  diTision  of  American  history  into  four  periods,  which 
would  be  further  subdivided  into  major  topics.  Though  not  at- 
tempting to  fix  arbitrary  divisions,  be  insisted  upon  the  principle 
of  topical  stady.  He  believed  that  the  greatest  emphasis  of  the 
course  should  be  placed  upon  the  last  period,  1870-1916,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  of  securing  adequate  material.  This 
paper  and  the  preceding  one,  were  discussed  at  length  by  Mr. 
C.  A.  McMurry,  of  the  George  Peabody  college  for  teachers,  in  a 
forcible  plea  for  a  more  general  agreement  upon  the  topics  to  be 
presented  in  the  history  course. 

For  the  con<duding  paper,  an  important  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  assodation  on  "The  place  of  the  normal  school  in  the 
preparation  of  high  school  teachers,'*  was  presented  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  E.  M.  Violette,  of  the  Missouri  state  normal 
school.  In  response  to  a  questiouuaire,  the  committee  received 
replies  from  ninety-seven  normal  schools,  supported  either  whol- 
ly or  in  part  by  state  funds,  and  scattered  over  forty  states. 
These  schools  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  groups;  those 
merely  preparing  elementary  school  teachers,  those  preparing 
high  school  teachers  only  incidentally,  and  those  preparing  both 
high  school  and  elementary  school  teachers.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond classes  are  found  chiefly  in  the  eastern  and  western  states, 
while  those  of  l^e  third  group  are  all  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
The  report  dealt  with  this  last  group.  For  the  uecessary  prep- 
aration of  high  school  teachers,  the  committee  accepted  in  its  es- 
sentials the  previous  report  of  the  committee  on  the  certification 
of  high  school  teachers.  In  carrying  out  these  reoommenda< 
tions,  a  difficult  problem  is  presented  by  the  many  teachers  who, 
not  meeting  these  requirements,  are  now  doing  effective  woi^ 
Opportunity  should  be  afforded  such  teachera  to  remedy  their 
deficiencies  in  preparation. 

Of  the  thirty-three  normal  schools  reporting  in  the  third  class, 
only  fifteen  or  sixteen  meet  the  proposed  standard  of  prepare^ 
tion.  But  the  outlook  is  promising,  for  the  normal  schools  con- 
stantly tend  to  become  standard  teachers'  colleges,  while  the 
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onee  that  offer  only  two  or  three  years  of  such  courses,  are  car- 
rying on  an  effective  work  in  supplying  the  smaller  high  schools 
where  the  renmneration  is  too  small  to  justify  a  more  thorough 
preparation.  The  normal  schools  doing  teachers'  work  com- 
pare favorably  in  faculty  and  equipment  with  the  colleges  of  the 
same  section.  None  of  tiiem  offer  less  than  twenty-five,  and 
some  of  them  give  sixty  hours  with  special  courses  in  restricted 
fields  of  history.  All  offer  work  in  political  science,  economies, 
and  sociology.  The  report  called  special  attention  to  the  prac- 
tice course  given  by  every  normal  school  that  prepares  high 
school  teachers.  The  normal  schools  also  place  much  stress 
upon  courses  in  methods.  The  committee  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  teachers'  college  should  train  prospective  ele- 
mentary as  well  as  high  school  teachers,  since  it  does  not  ap- 
prove the  separation  of  the  two  classes  in  different  institutions. 
The  whole  report  was  a  valuable  one,  showing  extensive  investi- 
gation  and  well-digested  information. 

The  business  session,  Friday  morning,  April  28,  revealed  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  growth  in  the  work  of  the  association. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Paine,  the  only  part  of  the  report 
of  the  secretary-treasurer  presented  was  that  relating  to  fi- 
nances. For  the  past  year,  the  total  receipts  of  t^e  association 
were  $1,680.90,  the  disbursements,  $1,662.27,  with  a  balance  of 
$18.63.  For  the  Review,  the  receipts  were  $3,360.25,  the  dis- 
bursements, $3,155.86,  leaving  a  balance  of  $204.39.  At  present 
the  total  assets  of  the  assodation  are  $2,879.28,  the  liabilities 
$854.80,  with  a  net  worth  of  $2,024.48. 

Other  reports  were  equally  encouraging.  Among  those  of 
special  interest  was  the  one  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Alvord,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Review.  This  publication  is  now  in  its  second  year, 
and  no  diflBculty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  excellent  pa- 
pers. The  subscription  list  should,  however,  be  increased.  In 
connection  with  this  report  the  success  of  the  Review,  which  has 
met  a  real  need,  is  specially  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the 
association.  K  even  better  things  are  to  be  adiieved  in  the 
future,  it  is  necessary  that  they  lend  tiieir  vigorous  cooperation 
to  Mr.  Alvord,  whose  untiring  efforts  have  put  the  Review  upon 
its  feet.  Another  report  of  special  interest  was  presented  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Shephard,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  state  his- 
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tory  ae  a  part  of  the  high  school  cnnicnlum.  An  investigation 
in  the  states  of  the  middle  west  showed  that  none  of  them  re- 
qnired  state  history  as  a  part  of  the  high  school  curricalum.  In 
nearly  every  state  two  or  more  test-books  were  available,  but 
the  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  an  already  overcrowded  cnr- 
ricnlum  wonld  not  permit  separate  courses  in  state  history. 
Bather  snch  work  should  be  given  in  connection  with  American 
history.  Another  interesting  report  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  state  histori- 
cal museums.  Having  personally  visited  in  the  past  year  four- 
teen historical  museums  scattered  through  the  west,  Mr.  Brown 
included  many  interesting  notes  regarding  the  rich  collections 
of  the  anthropolo^eal  and  archaeological  remains  of  this  region. 
The  recent  meeting  of  the  American  museums  association  at  San 
Francisco  has  done  much  to  focus  attention  upon  these  western 
mnsenms.  Throughout  the  territory  covered  by  the  association 
there  has  been  a  general  awakening  of  interest  in  historical 
museums,  and  daring  the  past  year  a  number  of  snch  institu- 
tions located  in  the  central  west  have  called  upon  the  committee 
for  advice.  The  lack  of  trained  mnsemn  assistants  is  now  being 
supplied  by  a  course  in  museology  at  the  state  university  of 
Iowa.  Similar  courses  are  recommended  in  other  state  insti- 
tntions. 

The  business  session  of  the  association  made  certain  importuit 
changes  in  the  constitution,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  offices  of  vice  presidents  were  abol- 
ished, and  the  constitution  was  further  amended  to  provide  for  a 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Another  important 
amendment  to  the  constitution  abolished  memberships  in  the 
association  which  do  not  include  a  subscription  to  the  Review. 
The  annua]  dues  were  fixed  for  all  active  members  at  three  dol- 
lars, for  library  members  at  four  dollars ;  these  charges  are  to 
include,  of  course,  a  subscription  to  the  Review  and  the  Pro- 
CEEDIN08.  This  amendment  may  decrease  the  membership  of 
the  association,  but  it  will  place  the  Review  upon  a  firmer  basis, 
and  will  probably  prove  tiie  wiser  policy  in  the  end.  It  will, 
however,  make  vigorous  work  on  the  part  of  individual  members 
to  build  up  the  association  all  the  more  necessary. . 

The  executive  oonmiittee  made  important  changes  in  the  pub- 
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lication  work  of  the  association.  Mr.  MUo  M.  Qnaife  having 
tendered  his  resignation  as  editor  of  the  Pboceedinqs,  this  publi- 
cation was  for  the  future  placed  in  charge  of  the  board  of  edi- 
tors, to  be  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Review.  The  title  of 
the  editorial  board  was  changed  to  read  "The  board  of  editors 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  historical  association,"  thus  widening 
the  scope  of  its  duties  to  include  all  publications  issued  by  the 
association. 

In  addition  to  the  more  formal  sessions,  a  number  of  social 
affairs  greatly  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Nashville  meeting. 
On  Thursday,  April  28,  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Misdssippi 
valley  historical  association  was  held  jointly  with  the  Ohio  val- 
ley historical  association.  Mr.  Harlow  Lindley,  president  of 
the  tatter  association,  presided,  and  about  fifty  persons  were 
present.  An  interesting  and  suggestive  series  of  informal  talks 
was  given  with  regard  to  the  proposed  centennial  or  semi-cen- 
tennial celebrations  of  a  number  of  states  in  the  Missia^ppi 
valley.  Pageants  and  the  story  of  the  state  depicted  through 
moving  pictures  have  a  prominent  part  in  the  plans  for  these 
celebrations.  In  a  number  of  eases,  also,  the  publication  of  his- 
torical material  has  been  planned.  A  spedal  feature  of  the 
luncheon  was  an  informal  talk  by  Judge  Allison  of  Nashville. 
After  relating  many  interesting  incidents  in  the  life  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  Judge  Allison  outlined  the  plans  of  the  Andrew  Jack- 
son memorial  aasooation.  The  after-dinner  prognun  was  con- 
cluded with  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  "W.  Oliver,  of  the  Indiana  state 
library,  on  "The  position  of  the  historian  in  statehood  centen- 
nials." Mr.  Oliver  called  attention  to  the  present  opportunity 
to  stimulate  interest  in  historical  work  in  those  states  which  are 
either  celebrating  their  centennials,  or  will  do  so  in  the  near 
future.  Professors  in  the  universities,  teachers  in  colleges  and 
high  schools,  research  students,  and  the  general  public  should  all 
take  part  in  the  scientific  investigations  in  state  history.  The 
chief  mediums  of  carrying  on  this  work  are :  research  work  in 
seminars,  carefully  written  textbooks,  biographies,  and  studies 
of  state  institutions.  State  and  private  aid  should  be  forthcom- 
ing to  aid  such  undertakings  and  the  centennial  celebrations 
ought  to  leave  the  people  with  an  awakened  interest  in  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  state  history. 
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Other  pleasant  social  gatherings  included  a  reception,  Thurs- 
day evening,  by  the  Tennessee  historical  society;  a  luncheon, 
Friday,  given  jointly  by  the  George  Peabody  college  for  teach- 
ers and  Vanderbilt  university ;  and  a  reception,  Saturday  after- 
noon, by  the  ladies  of  the  Centennial  dab.  On  these  several 
oocasions  the  members  of  the  association  were  especially 
pleased  to  meet  the  hospitable  people  of  Nashville.  Another 
event,  and  one  whose  memory  will  linger  long,  was  a  pilgrimage 
Saturday  morning  to  the  historic  Hermitage,  the  home  and 
burial-place  of  Andrew  Jackson.  After  a  delightful  trip  of 
twelve  miles  in  automobiles  a  large  party  strolled  about  and 
enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the  lawn,  the  garden,  and  the  mansion 
of  this  typical  plantation  home  of  the  old  south.  The  large 
number  of  Jackson  relics,  and  the  well-kept  appearance  of  the 
estate  testified  to  the  splendid  work  of  the  Ladies'  memorial 
association. 

Altogether,  the  ninth  annual  meeting  was  a  most  profitable 
and  delightful  one.  In  a  snitable  resolution  the  association  ten- 
dered its  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  various  local  committees 
and  to  the  organizations  whose  effective  work  had  contributed 
so  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  meeting.  The  splendid  spirit  o£ 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  assodation,  as 
shown  in  papers,  in  reports,  and  in  all  the  other  means  by  which 
the  success  of  the  meeting  was  assured,  should  also  be  acknowl- 
edged. In  closing  it  is  fitting  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  onr  friend,  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Paine,  the  late  secretary-treasnrer 
of  the  assodation.Always  ready  to  respond  at  the  call  of  duty, 
he  came  to  Nashville,  even  though  seriously  indisposed.  He 
was  unable  to  attend  the  different  sessions,  but  the  evidences 
of  his  influence  were  all  around,  and  the  success  of  the  meeting 
was  in  large  measure  a  testimonial  to  this  pioneer  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  historical  association.  We  will  miss  bis  aid  and 
counsel  in  the  years  to  come,  but  the  work  which  occupied  so 
large  a  place  in  his  affections  will  continue  and  expand. 

Beveelby  W.  Bond,  Jb. 
Purdue  Univebsitt 
Lafayette,  Indiana 
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MINUTES  OF  BUSINESS  TEANSACTED  BY  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION AND  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  valley  historical  . 
association  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.,  April  27,  1916,  by 
the  president,  Dnnbar  Rowland.  The  secretary-treasurer,  Clar- 
ence S.  Paine,  being  unable  to  attend  the  sessions  because  of  ill- 
ness, the  president  appointed  Beverley  W.  Bond,  Jr.,  secretary 
pro  tern. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  president: 
Auditing  committee— C.  W.  Bamsdetl,  M.  M.  Qnaife,  L.  E.  Pel- 
zer;  Committee  on  resolutions — C.  S.  Boucher,  J.  E.  Winston, 
J.  B.  Robertson. 

The  executive  committee  met  at  9  A.  M.,  April  28, 1916.  Those 
present  were:  Dimbar  Rowland,  president;  I.  J.  Cox,  M.  M. 
Quaife,  W.  E.  Connelley,  0.  Q.  Libby,  and  B.  F.  Shambaugh, 
members  of  the  committee,  and  B.  W.  Bond,  Jr.,  secretary  pro 
tern. 

It  was  voted  that  the  following  amendment  to  article  tv  of  the 
constitution  be  recommended  to  the  assooiatiou : 

Amend  article  rv,  "OflScers,"  as  follows:  In  the  first  para- 
graph strike  out  the  words  "two  vice-presidents"  and  change 
"six  other  active  members"  to  *'nine  other  active  members." 
For  the  second  paragraph  substitute  the  following :  ' '  The  pres- 
ident, seeretary-treaanrer,  and  three  members  of  the  executive 
conomittee  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  each  year. 
The  president  and  secretary-treasurer  shall  hold  office  for  one 
year,  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  for  three  years  or 
until  their  successors  are  elected  and  have  qualified." 

Add  a  fourth  paragraph  as  follows:  "At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  after  tiie  annual  election,  one  of  its 
members  shall  be  elected  as  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. It  shall  be  his  duty  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the  committee 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  at  meetings  of  the  associa- 
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treasurer,  who  with  nine  other  active  members,  and  sach  ex-presidents 
tion,  and  he  shall  succeed  to  the  ofSce  of  president  in  case  of  a 
vacancy." 

The  entire  article  will  then  read  aa  follows : 

The  offioera  of  the  association  shall  be  a  president,  and  a  secretary- 
of  the  association  as  retain  their  membenhip  therein,  shall  constitute 
the  execatiTe  committee.  Providing  that  all  ex-presidents  who  have 
served  od  the  e»cutive  committee  for  six  consecutive  yean  shall  from 
and  after  that  time  no  longer  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

The  president,  aeeretary-treasarer,  and  three  members  of  the  execn- 
tive  committee  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  each  rear.  The 
presid^t  and  secretary-treasurer  shall  hold  office  for  (me  year,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  execntive  committee  for  three  years  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected  and  have  qualified. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
association,  indnding  the  calling  of  meetings  and  selection  of  papers  to 
be  read.  Five  members  of  the  execntive  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  after  the  annual  elec- 
tion, <Hie  of  its  members  shall  be  selected  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the  committee 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  at  meetings  of  the  association,  and 
he  shall  succeed  to  the  ofBce  of  president  in  case  of  a  vacancy. 

It  was  voted  to  recoininend  to  the  association  that  article  rt 
of  the  constitution  be  amended  by  changing  "one  dollar"  to 
"three  dollars"  in  the  first  sentence  and  "two  dollars"  to  "four 
dollars"  in  the  second  sentence.  The  article  will  then  read  as 
follows: 

The  annual  dues  for  individual  active  members  shall  be  three  doUars. 
The  annual  dues  for  library  members  shall  be  four  dollars.  Sustaining 
members  —  either  individuals  or  institutions  —  shall  pay  five  dollars  an- 
nually. Any  individual  may  become  a  life  member  upon  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Quaife  tendered  his  resignation  as  editor  of  the  Pbocebd- 
DTos.  It  was  voted  that  the  board  of  editors  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  Historical  review  be  known  aa  the  board  of  editors  of  the 
aasociation  and  that  the  Pboceedinos  be  published  under  the 
direction  of  this  board  as  a  supplement  to  the  Review. 

Members  of  the  board  of  editors  were  elected  as  follows: 
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St.  George  L.  Siouasat,  Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  Solon  J.  Buck,  for 
tiiree  years ;  and  Isaac  J.  Cox  for  one  year  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Claude  H.  Van  Tyne,  resigned. 
The  executive  oonunittee  then  adjourned. 

The  annual  business  session  of  the  association  was  held  on  the 
forenoon  of  April  28,  1916,  the  president,  Dunbar  Rowland,  in 
the  chair. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  Clarence  S. 
Paine,  his  report  as  secretary  was  dispensed  with.  His  finan- 
cial statement  was  presented  by  C.  W.  Bamsdell,  chairman  of  the 
auditing  committee  who  reported  that  the  committee  had  ex- 
amined the  accounts  and  found  the  statement  to  be  correct. 
It  was  voted  that  the  financial  statement  be  approved.* 

A  report  of  the  committee  on  standardizing  library  work  and 
library  equipment  in  secondary  schools  was  read  by  the  chair- 
man, 0.  M.  Dickerson,  as  follows : 

This  committee  has  held  no  formal  meetings  during  the  past  year,  but 
is  in  a  position  to  report  progress.  One  year  ago  two  of  its  members 
were  appointed,  members  of  the  committee  on  history  in  schools  of  the 
American  historical  association.  This  opened  the  road  for  active  cooper- 
ati4»i  with  all  of  the  leading  historical  organizations  of  the  country.  -  As 
a  result  of  the  conferences  held  in  Washingtwi  ttie  committee  of  the 
American  historical  association  is  to  undertake  to  accomplish  the  task 
which  was  originally  imposed  upon  this  committee.  The  work,  however, 
is  to  be  of  a  cooperative  nature  and  this  committee  is  now  iu  a  poaitdm  to 
do  its  most  efFective  work  in  conjunction  with  the  larger  committee.  It 
is  believed  that  this  method  of  attack  upon  the  problem  assigned  will 
lead  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  final  report  by  tlie  majority  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  United  States.  In  behalf  of  the  committee  I  request 
that  the  committee  be  continued  for  anoUier  year. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  continued. 

A  report  of  the  publication  committee,  C.  W.  Alvord,  chair- 
man, was  read  and  accepted. 

A  report  of  the  managing  editor  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
historical  review,  C.  "W.  Alvord,  was  read  as  follows : 

The  board  of  editors  of  the  Mississippi  valley  historical  aasociatitm 
presents  a  quarterly  report  in  the  shape  of  a  magazine.    There  is  there- 
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fore  very  little  to  be  said  at  this  time.  The  secoDd  volume  of  four  nam- 
bers  has  been  finished  and  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  excellent 
papers  to  be  published. 

The  report  of  the  business  manager  of  the  Review  is  of  much  greater 
importanee  than  that  of  the  nuinaging  editor,  and  I  hope  every  effort 
will  be  made  by  the  members  of  the  association  to  increase  the  subscrip- 
tion during  the  coming  year  so  that  it  will  not  be  seceBsary  to  stop 
publicatitHi. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

A  report  of  the  committee  on  the  establishment  of  depart- 
ments of  state  history  in  state  universitieB,  J.  F.  Willard,  chair- 
man, was  presented  and  accepted  and  the  committee  was  dis- 
charged with  thanks  for  its  services.* 

A  report  of  the  committee  on  state  history  as  a  part  of  the 
high  school  OTirricalnm,  W.  H.  Shephard,  chairman,  was  pre- 
sented as  follows : 

From  scattering  retoms  available  from  ten  or  more  states  of  the  mid- 
dle west,  including  data  from  the  ofBoes  of  state  superintendents  of 
Bchools,  it  would  appear  that  the  teaching  of  state  history  in  hi^  echoed 
is  not  required,  nor  is  it  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  It  is  evident 
also  that  very  few  hi^  schools  have  ever  had,  or  now  have  as  a  separate 
course  work  in  state  histoty.  In  practically  all  these  states  American 
history  and  civics  is  offered  or  required  as  a  senior  subject  in  the  high 
school,  and  the  opinicHi  of  ninely  per  cent  of  the  schools  making  reply 
to  the  queetionnaire  on  Uiis  subject  is  that  state  history  can  be  taught 
to  advantage  as  a  part  of  the  eonrse  in  American  history.  A  number, 
not  predominating,  have  already  tried  to  develop  slate  histoiy  in  con- 
nection with  certain  periods  in  United  States  history.  Such  woit  also 
has  be^i  attempted  lai^ly  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  to  an  extent 
throng  suggestion  and  requirement  by  state  departments  of  educatiw. 
In  nearly  every  state  at  least  two  manuals,  short  histories  or  readers, 
are  available  for  elementary  survey  of  the  history  of  the  state.  Some  are 
adapted  to  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elemoitary  schools.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  that  under  present  cMiditions  of  crowded  eurrieu- 
lums  it  is  difficult  to  give  adequate  time  and  attrition  to  the  history  of 
the  state.  That,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  emphasize  certain  phases  of 
sudi  history  whra  vitally  oonnected  with  or  ah  integral  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  nataon. 

The  report  was  aoeepted. 

■  Printed  in  the  Pxooedinob  for  1014-18,  pp.  61-77. 
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A  report  of  the  oonunittee  on  the  managemeDt  of  state  his- 
torical museums,  Charles  E.  Brown,  chairman,  was  read  by 
title:    "Notes  on  some  western  museums,"  and  was  accepted.* 

The  amendments  to  article  iv  and  ti  of  the  constitution,  as 
proposed  by  the  executive  committee,*  were  adopted. 

It  was  voted  that  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  eighth  annual 
meeting  relative  to  the  eligibility  of  vice-presidents  to  the 
presidency  be  rescinded. 

The  nominating  oommittee,  consisting  of  Solon  J.  Buck,  chair- 
man, Clarence  E.  Carter,  and  Melvin  J.  White  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 
The  chairman  reported  on  behalf  of  the  committee  the  following 
nominations : 

For  president  —  Frederic  L.  Paxson. 

For  secretaty-treamirer  —  Clarence  S.  Paine. 

For  membeis  of  the  executive  committee :  one  year  —  St  George  L, 
Sioosaat;  two  years  —  Edgar  R.  Harlan;  three  years  —  Eugene  M.  Vio- 
lett«,  Clarence  W.  Alvord,  and  Archer  B.  Holbert 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  association  for  the  officers  as 
nominated. 

It  was  voted  that  the  secretary  pro  tern,  be  instructed  to  con- 
vey the  sympathy  of  the  association  to  Mr.  Paine,  the  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  business  session  was  then  adjourned. 

The  meeting  of  the  history  teachers*  section  of  the  assodation 
was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  April  28,  1916,  A.  0.  Thomas, 
presiding. 

A  report  of  the  committee  on  the  place  of  the  normal  school 
in  the  preparation  of  high  school  history  teachers,  Eugene  M. 
Yiolette,  chairman,  was  read  and  accepted." 

The  section  elected  A.  O.  Thomas  and  Max  Souby  members  of 
its  executive  committee  to  serve  for  three  years.  Mr,  Thomas 
was  elected  chairman  and  Howard  C.  Hill,  secretary,  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

*  Printed  below. 

*  See  above  p.  31. 

■  Printed  below;  also  in  the  History  teacKen'  inoffiuiM  for  September,  1910. 
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At  the  final  session  of  the  assodation  on  the  evening  of  April 
28, 1916,  a  report  of  the  committee  on  resolations,  C.  S.  Boucher, 
chairman,  was  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  movement  to  establish  a  memorial  mUitary  park 
on  the  battlefield  of  New  Orleuig  at  Chalmetta  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  tustorical  assooiatdoo. 

Bewlved,  That  the  Mississippi  valley  historical  a8S0ciati<»i  expresses 
its  deep  sense  of  appreciation  for  the  hospitality  so  g^erously  extended  - 
to  it  by  the  Tennessee  historical  society,  Vanderbilt  univerBity,  Geoi^ 
Peabody  college  for  teachers,  the  local  ccmmiittee  of  arrangements,  the 
auxiliary  committee  of  ladies,  the  Hermitage  cinb,  and  the  Centennial 
dub. 

The  report  was  nnanimonsly  adopted  and  the  association  then 
adjonmed,  sine  die. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  association  held  a  meeting  on 
April  29,  1916,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  chairman  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  iv  of  the  constitution  as  amended  at  the 
business  session.  The  president,  Dtmbar  Rowland,  presided  and 
Isaac  J.  Cox  was  elected  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Bevebley  W.  Bond,  Jb.,  Secretary  pro  tern 
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EEPOKT  OP  THE  SECRETAIEY-TREASUREE 

(Apml,  1916) 

The  decisioD  to  bold  the  ninth  annual  meeting  in  Nashville  was  not 
reached  until  late  in  1915  when  the  question  was  aubmitted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  by  mail.  The  vote  resulted  in  a  major- 
ity in  favor  of  Nashville  with  this  city  as  the  second  choice  of  many  otb- 
era.  That  the  committee  made  no  mistake  in  the  selection  of  Nashville 
is  evidenced  t^  the  preparations  for  this  meeting  which  have  been  made 
^>y  a  committee  of  whidi  St.  George  L.  Sioussat  is  chairman. 

The  appointmrait  of  a  program  committee  was  deferred  untU  early  in 
the  present  yeftr  when  President  Rowland  named  the  following  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  program  for  the  Nashville  meeting:  James  A. 
James,  Evanston,  Illinois;  Isaac  J.  Cox,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Dan  E.  Clark, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  WiUiam.  E.  Connelly,  Topeka,  Kansas;  Archer  B. 
Hurlbert,  Marietta,  Ohio;  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Montgomery,  Alabama;  St 
George  L.  Sionssat,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  James  E.  Winston,  Uni- 
veruty,  Misedssippi. 

On  account  of  other  urgent  duties  Mr.  James  found  it  impossible  to 
serve  and  Isaac  J.  Cox  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  re- 
port of  this  committee  is  before  us  in  the  excellent  program  presented 
at  this  meeting. 

The  standing  committees  of  &e  association  were  found  to  be  dmng 
such  excell^t  work  that  President  Rowland  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
or  advisable  to  make  many  changes  in  the  personnel  of  these  committees. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  establishment  of  departm^ts  of 
state  history  in  state  universities,  James  F.  Willard,  chairman,  was  not 
finished  in  time  for  the  last  annual  meeting  but  is  includod  in  volume  vm 
of  the  pBocxEDiKas  just  o(»ning  from  the  press.  Mr.  Willard  aaka  to 
have  this  committee  discharged  as  he  believes  that  the  ground  has  been 
very  thorou0Jy  covered  and  that  there  ia  nothing  more  for  the  com- 
mittee to  do  at  present  He  so^ests  that  the  task  of  xmdertaking  the 
invest^ti<m'of  the  w^^  and  means  of  arousing  an  interest  in  local  his- 
tory ^ould  be  intrusted  to  a  new  committee  vrith  a  special  mandate,  but 
tbat  such  a  committee  shoold  not  be  appointed  until  the  committee  on 
state  history  as  a  part  of  the  high  school  curriculum  and  the  committee 
on  the  relaticsL  of  historical  societies  and  departments  of  history  shall 
have  reported. 
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At  the  last  annual  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  providing  that  in 
the  fatore  no  perstm.  who  had  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  aasocia- 
titm  ^ould  be  eligible  to  the  ofBce  of  president  until  aft«r  two  years 
had  elapsed  from  the  close  of  that  period  of  service.  This  resolution 
did  not  represent  the  ananimoaB  sentiment  of  the  meeting,  and  has 
since  been  criticised  by  some  members  who  were  not  present.  This 
meeting  will  have  presented  to  it  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
which  wiU  do  away  with  the  supposed  necesnty  for  the  resolution  re- 
ferred to. 

This  year  the  associatiOD  has  taken  advanced  ground  in  the  manner  of 
Qominatang  its  officers,  President  Rowland  having  appointed  a  nominat- 
ing o(»nmittee  several  weeks  prior  to  this  meeting  instead  of  waiting  until 
the  members  had  actually  assemUed.  It  is  assumed  that  tliis  committee 
has  made  a  thoroo^  caoTass  of  the  field  and  has  guned,  as  neariy  as 
possible,  a  knowledge  of  the  sentiment  of  the  mffiibers  of  the  association 
and  will  iH«sesit  to  this  meeting  its  recommendatioDS.  It  would  proba- 
bly be  well  to  amend  the  oonstitotion  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
such  a  nominating  committee  and  to  provide  that  the  committee  shall 
be  appointed  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting  so  that  it  may  have  the 
entire  year  in  whidi  to  formulate  its  report. 

We  had  much  more  difficulty  than  osoal  in  getting  the  papers  in  hand 
for  volume  vm  of  the  PBOcnroiNQe,  with  the  result  that  the  vdnme  was 
not  finished  in  time  to  be  sent  out  before  this  meeting.  Members  will 
receive  it  upon  returning  to  their  homes. 

One  question  npcm  which  there  has  been  much  divernty  of  opinicm  is 
the  matter  of  selecting  some  central  city  as  a  permanent  meeting  place 
rather  than  to  take  the  meetings  to  different  cities,  as  has  been  the  policy 
in  the  past  It  might  periiaps  be  well  to  alternate  the  meetings  between 
Chicago  and  other  cities  of  the  valley.  This  would  not  require  an 
am^idment  to  the  constitution  and  can  be  arranged  any  time  that  a 
majority  of  the  executive  ctHnmittee  favor  such  plan. 

Upon  the  request  of  Charles  D.  Hazen,  chairman  of  the  program  com- 
mittee of  the  American  historical  aa80(»ation,  the  Mississippi  valley  as- 
sociation named  two  representatives,  Henry  E.  Bourne  and  Eugene  M. 
Violette,  to  plan  for  a  wmference  of  history  teachers  to  be  hrfd  in  con- 
nection with  the  uLeeting  of  t^e  American  historical  associatim  at  Wash- 
ington, December  27-31,  1915.  Preceding  this  oonferoice  a  question- 
naire was  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Mismanppi  valley  historical  associa- 
ti(m  and  the  association  was  well  represented  at  the  owference  which 
was  held  at  2 :80  P.  M.  Friday,  December  21.  There  has  been  some  pro- 
test over  the  time  fixed  for  this  conference,  dtiring  the  closing  hours  of 
the  meeting,  and  against  the  Mississippi  valley  association  participating 
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in  s  joint  session  on  historieal  courses  in  secondary  schools,  as  being 
hardly  to  the  point. 

The  mOTemeut  inaugurated  by  this  association,  if  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  inaugurated,  to  erect  a  LaSalle  monument  at  some  appro- 
priate point  in  the  Missisaippi  valley  aroused  more  gwieral  interest  than 
any  one  thing  that  the  association  has  proposed,  and  yet  after  the  lapse 
of  five  years  ve  are  no  nearer  the  realization  of  this  object  than  we  were 
at  the  beginning.  It  is  time  that  something  tai^ble  was  accompUdied 
or  for  us  to  admit  failure.  This  tendency  to  start  things  that  we  cannot 
finish  will  do  the  association  more  harm  than  good. 

The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  movement  to  interest  the  patriotic 
societies  and  secure  their  cooperation  in  the  woA  of  this  association. 
The  meeting  at  Grand  Poriis  in  1914  reoonunended  that  the  executive 
committee  wort  out  a  plan  whereby  we  mi(^t  enlist  ttie  enei^  and  en- 
thosiaBm  of  the  patriotic  societies  in  behalf  of  the  woik  of  the  Misnsmppi 
valley  historical  association.  President  Cox  made  a  real  effort  to  do  this, 
but  was  unfortunate  in  selecting  as  chairman  of  the  committee  that  was 
named  to  consider  details,  coie  who  could  not  give  the  subject  the  lame 
and  attention  that  it  required.  Since  then  nothii^  has  be^  done.  There 
is  a  real  desire  upon  behalf  of  the  {latriotie  societies  to  cooperate  with 
us  and  it  seems  entirely  feasible  to  secure  such  cooperation. 

A  conference  of  directors  of  historical  woit  in  the  norUiwest  made  up 
who%  of  members  of  this  association  was  held  in  Chicago,  June  24, 1915, 
in  respcnse  to  a  call  that  was  sent  out  on  June  18  preceding  by  Solon 
J.  Buck  who  had  been  authorized  to  issue  such  a  call  by  a  preliminary 
meeting  held  at  Chicago  in  December,  1914.  Representatives  were  pres- 
ent from  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin.  Benjamin 
F.  Shambaogh  was  chairman  ^f  the  oonference  and  Mr.  Buck,  secretary. 

More  conferences  such  as  this  will  result  in  good,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  may  become  an  annoal  event. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  an  amendmeoit  to  the  constitutim  was 
proposed  providing  for  increaaing  the  annual  dues  to  three  dollars  for 
individuals  or  libraries,  instead  of  one  dollar  for  individual  and  two 
dollars  for  library  members  as  at  presait  The  mover  of  the  rescrfntion 
contemplated  fumi^iing  both  the  Review  and  Ihe  Proceedings  to  all 
membero.  This  would  not  relieve  the  financial  situation.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  the  opposite  effect  It  would  not  only  result  in  a  decrease  of 
the  number  of  members  but  it  would  result  in  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
total  receipto  from  those  who  continued  their  membership.  At  present 
those  libraries  which  receive  both  the  Pbooebdinqs  and  the  Review  pay 
four  dollars  annually,  while  individuals  who  receive  both  the  Review 
and  the  Pbocezdinos  pay  three  dollais  annually.    It  will  readily  be 
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seen,  tlierefore,  that  the  only  way  in  whidi  the  association  could  benefit 
flnanciaUy  woold  be  by  combining  the  PBOOEramas  and  the  Review,  a 
proposition  which  has  been  advocated  by  some  members  of  the  associa- 
ti<Hi. 

This  qoestion  of  increasing  the  annual  dues  is  not  a  new  one  and  the 
secretaiy  pleads  guilty  to  having  in  the  past  opposed  the  proposititm. 
He  is  not  yet  convinced  that  it  would  be  wise  but  has  no  denre  to  urge 
his  own  views  on  the  associatitm  and  believes  that  the  time  has  come  wh^i 
any  acti<Hi  that  may  be  taken  on  this  question  can  have  no  serious  effect 
upon  the  future  of  the  organization.  During  the  past  year  an  appeal 
was  loade  to  the  members  for  contributions  to  apply  upon  the  indebted* 
neaa  of  the  association.  A  total  of  $264.00  was  received  as  a  result  of 
this  appeal.  In  stnne  instances  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  if 
the  dues  should  be  raised  such  otmtribntions  should  be  applied  npcui 
next  year's  dues.  Most  of  these  contributions  were  made  for  the  pnr- 
poae  of  obviating  the  necessity  of  increaang  the  annual  dues,  and  many 
persons  expressed  the  hope  that  such  an  increase  would  not  be  found 
necessary.  On  the  other  band  many  members  ni^ed  that  the  dues  be 
raised  to  such  an  amount  as  would  eare  for  the  obligations  of  the  asso- 
ciatimi  without  the  necessity  of  making  asseaBments  or  calling  for  cou- 
tribnticMiB.  The  whole  question  should  be  thoroughly  considered  at  this 
meeting  and  some  definite  action  taken. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  organization  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  incur  no  debts  in  the  name  of  the  association  for  which  funds  wen 
not  available.  Fortunately,  however,  no  limit  vaa  placed  upon  the 
personal  indebtedness  which  he  mi^t  incur  in  behalf  of  tiie  association. 
This  action  by  the  members  of  the  executive  oonunittee  was  entirely 
rif^t  and  proper,  but  the  secretary,  having  a  larger  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  movemmt,  did  not  hesitate  to  asBume  such  obligations 
as  were  necessary  to  insure  the  prompt  publication  of  ihe  PBOCEBDmos 
and  to  provide  for  the  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  association. 

Later  the  secretary  was  given  a  free  hand  to  secure  all  the  funds  pos- 
sible and  apply  the  same  to  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  association, 
including  the  discharge  of  the  liabilities  which  he  had  assumed.  During 
these  first  trying  years  the  secretary  did  not  report  to  the  association 
obligatitMis  which  he  had  persMially  assumed  in  connecticm  with  the 
woik,  lest  some  members  less  optimistic  than  himself  might  be  discour- 
aged thereby. 

The  time  seems  opportune  now,  however,  to  report  to  the  membership 
the  exact  situatJon,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  entirely  proper  at  this  time 
for  the  association  to  assume  the  burden  which  others  have  been  carry- 
ing, especially  aa  the  total  indebtedness  has  now  been  reduced  to  $854.80, 
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while  there  are  available  assets  in  the  form  of  cash  on  band,  acconnts 
due,  puUicationa  on  hand,  and  famitare  and  flztores  amonnting  to 
$2879.28.  The  aeoompanying  financial  statement  is  tlie  first  that  haa 
incladed  all  of  the  reeoorces  and  liabilities  of  the  associatimi,  aBsuroing 
that  the  assodation  is  willing,  at  this  tame,  to  take  upon  itself  the  harden 
which  has  in  the  pAt  be^i  borne  by  individaals. 

This  situation  onght  not  to  prove  discooragtug  to  anyme.  Several 
uatitmal  associatitHis  that  have  won  general  support  and  etunmendation 
have  at  different  times  been  confronted  with  much  larger  liabilities  than 
we  have.  Only  recently  one  of  these  societies  reported  liabilities  of 
$1300.00  with  no  resources  but  the  goodwill  of  its  members. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

BSCEIPTS  UiD  DISBUItSEafENTS  ACCOUNT  AS800IA.TI0N 

April  17, 1915  — April  30, 1916 
,  Receipts 

Balance  on  band  April  17,  1915  $    12.90 

From  membership  dues    .        .  1401.00 

From  oontTibati<ai8  ....  264.00 


Total  receipts 

«1680.90 

Beview  subscriptions  for  life 

and 

sustaining  members 

$  188.00 

Printing  FBOCGBDmos 

959.16 

Clerical  work   .... 

270.00 

72.00 

Stationery  and  office  supplies  . 

12.90 

Postage  and  express 

84.11 

Freight  and  drayage 

4.07 

Tiaveling  expenses  . 
Miscellaneous    .... 

60.88 
U.15 

Total  disbursements 

$1662.27 

Balance  on  hand  . 

18.63 

U680.90    (1680.90 
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KECElrre  AND 

DISBtJBSHMEMTO  ACCOUNT   REVIEW 

Tmu-  ending  April  30,  1916 

Receipts 

$  933.00 

Advertisiiig 

177.25 

Qaaranty  pledges  . 

2250.00 

«3360.25 

Total  receipts      . 

I>is})wsenents 

Balance,  1915 

«  135.61 

Printing  Beview 

$1834.50 

Postage  and  express 

130.01 

Clerical  work  . 

776.10 

MiscellaoAius  printing   . 

60.20 

editorial  office 

278.33 

Stationery     and     office 

supplies 

17.70 

Freight  and  drayage 

15.72 

Fumitore  and  fixtures  . 

35.00 

Miscellaneona 

8.30 

$3155.86 

Total  disbnisementa    . 

♦829r.47 

Balance  on  hand 

68.78 

♦3360.25 

$3360.25 

BUMHABY 

Receipts 

Total  association 

$1680.90 

3360.25 

$5041.15 

lyisiursemenls 

Total  association 

$1662.27 

Total  Review    . 

3155.86 
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Associatioii  balance  for  1916  . 
Review  balance  for  1916  . 


$    18.63 
201.39 


Total  balance 


Cash  on  hand  .... 

$  223.02 

Annual  dues  to  Jnly  1,  1916  . 

230.00 

Review  Bohscriptions 

48.00 

Publieaticms  on  hand 

2000.00 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

100.00 

AdvertiBing  accounts  due 

28.26 

Subseriptions  to  guaranty  fund 

250.00 

Total  assets  .... 

LiabiUties 

The  Torch  Frees  on  account  print- 
ing PBOCBEStNGS    .... 

The  Torch  Pre«  printing  March 
number  of  the  Review  . 

Bills  payable 

Total  liabilities      .... 
Net  worth 


$5041.15  $5041.15 


404.80 
300.00 


$  854.80 
2024.48 


$2679.28    $2879.28 
Bespectfnlly  submitted, 

Clabemcb  S.  Paine,  Secretary-treasurer 
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BEPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PLACE  OF  THE 

NOEMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF 

HIGH  SCHOOL  HISTORY  TFACHERS 

At  the  annoal  meetmg  of  the  Mississippi  valley  historical  assoeiatioa 
held  at  Omaha  in  iH&y,  1913,  the  committeo  od  certificatioQ  of  hi^ 
school  teacheiB  of  history,  in  the  report  which  they  submitted  at  that 
time,  recommended  among  other  things  that  a  special  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  place  of  the  normal  school  in  preparing  hi^ 
school  history  teachers.  The  recommoidatioa  was  acted  upon  favorably 
by  the  executive  committee  of  this  asaociatioD,  and  President  James  A. 
James  appointed  tiie  following  normal  school  men  and  women  to  serve 
as  a  special  committee  on  the  place  of  the  normal  school  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  hi0i  school  history  teachers:  E.  M.  Violette,  Kirksville,  Mis- 
souri, chairman;  Sara  M.  Riggs,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Pelagios  M.  Wil- 
liams, Emporia,  Eansas;  Edward  C.  Page,  DeKalb,  Illinois;  Claude  N. 
Anderson,  Kearney,  Nebraska;  S.  E.  Thomas^  Charleston,  Illinoia.;  and 
Carl  E.  Pray,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

This  committee  at  oaae  drafted  a  questionnaire  and  sent  it  to  the  150 
normal  schools  of  tiie  country  tiiat  are  supported  in  part  or  wholly  by 
state  funds.  It  was  not  sent  to  city  normal  schools  nor  to  normal  schools 
for  negro  teachers. 

By  dint  of  persistent  effort  the  committee  succeeded  in  getting  re- 
turns from  97  of  the  150  schools  to  which  the  questionnaire  was  sent. 
These  97  schools  are  located  in  40  differoit  states.  Their  distribution 
amoi^  the  states  is  as  follows : 

AUU[>ama,  2 ;  Arkansas,  1 ;  Arizona,  1 ;  California,  5 ;  Colorado,  2 ;  Con- 
necticut, 2 ;  Georgia,  1 ;  Idaho,  1 ;  Indiana,  I ;  Illinois,  5 ;  Iowa,  1 ;  Kansas, 
3;  Kentucky,  1;  AGssouri,  4;  Minnesota,  5;  Maine,  1;  Massachusetts,  7; 
Michigan,  3;  Maryland,  1;  New  York,  7;  New  Hampshire,  2;  North 
Dakota,  1 ;  New  Mexico,  1 ;  Nebraska,  2 ;  New  Jersey,  1 ;  North  Carolina, 
1;  Or^on,  1;  Ohio,  2;  Oklahoma,  4;  Pennsylvania,  7;  Rhode  Island,  1; 
South  Candina,  1 ;  South  Dakota,  3 ;  Texas,  2 ;  Tennessee,  1 ;  Vermont,  2 ; 
Yiigima,  1;  West  Virginia,  4;  Washington,  1;  Wisconsin,  5. 

Frmn  an  examination  of  the  returns  it  was  readily  discovered  that  the 
normal  schools  of  the  country  might  be  divided  into  three  groups;  first, 
those  that  confine  themselves  whoUy  to  the  preparation  of  elementary 
sdool  teachers;  second,  those  that  give  practically  their  entire  attentitm 
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to  the  preparatioa  of  elementaiy  school  teadiers  and  prepare  high  school 
teachers  only  incidentally;  third,  those  that  make  a  distinct  effort  to 
prepare  high  school  teachers  as  well  as  elemraitaTy  school  teachers. 

It  was  also  foimd  that  the  97  schools  that  responded  to  the  qneation- 
Daire  were  divided  almost  evenly  among  these  three  groups,  31  in  the 
flrst  group,  33  in  the  second,  and  33  in  the  third.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  the  97  schools  in  these  three  groaps  is  as  follows: 

I.  The  31  schools  reporting  that  they  are  confining  themselves,  wholly 
to  the  preparation  of  elementary  school  teat^era,  represent  13  different 
states.  The  number  of  such  schools  in  each  of  these  13  states  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cslifomia,  5;  Connecticut,  2;  Colorado,  1;  Idaho,  1;  Massachusetts,  1; 
Minnesota,  5 ;  New  York,  2 ;  New  Hampshire,  2 ;  North  Dakota,  1 ;  Ore- 
goa,  1  i  Ohio,  1 ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  Vermont,  2. 

The  normal  schools  in  California,  Minnesota,  and  Vermont  are  com- 
pelled by  law  to  confine  themselves  to  the  -work  of  preparing  teachers 
for  the  Momentary  schools. 

Of  these  31  schotds,  7  are  in  3  Mismssippi  valley  states,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  and  Ohio;  16  am  in  €  eastern  states  Cwineetieut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont;  8 
are  in  4  western  states,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Oregon. 

II.  The  33  schools  reporting  th&t  they  are  giving  practically  their 
entire  attention  to  the  preparation  of  elementary  school  teachera  and  are 
preparing  hig^  school  teachers  wily  incidentally,  represent  16  states. 
The  number  of  such  schools  in  each  of  these  16  states  is  as  follows: 

Alabama,  2 ;  Arkansas,  I ;  Arizona,  1 ;  Georgia,  1 ;  Illinois,  3 ;  Mary- 
land, 1;  Michigan,  1;  Maine,  1;  New  York,  4;  New  Mexico,  1;  New  Jer- 
sey, 1 ;  PennE^lvania,  7 ;  South  Dakota,  3 ;  Vii^nia,  1 ;  Wa^iington,  1 ; 
West  Virgmia,  4. 

Of  these  33  sdiools,  8  are  in  4  Mississippi  valley  states,  Arkansas,  Illi- 
nois,  Michigan,  and  South  Dakota;  22  are  in  9  eastern  states,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Maryland,  Maine,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia ;  3  are  in  3  western  states  Arizona,  New  Mexioo, 
and  Washington. 

III.  The  33  schools  reporting  that  they  make  a  d^nite  effort  to  pre- 
pare high  school  teachers  as  well  as  elementary  school  teaehets,  represent 
17  states.  The  number  of  such  schools  in  each  of  these  17  states  is  as 
follows : 

Colorado,  1 ;  Iowa,  1 ;  Indiana,  1 ;  Illinois,  2 ;  Keotncfcy,  1 ;  Kansas,  3 ; 
Missouri,  4 ;  Michigan,  2 ;  New  Yoi^  1 ;  Nebraska,  2 ;  North  Carolina,  1 ; 
Oklahoma,  4;  Ohio,  1;  South  Carolina,  1;  Texas,  2;  Tennessee,  1;  Wis- 
consin, 5. 
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Of  theee  33  schtx^  29  are  in  13  Missiaeippi  valley  states,  Iowa,  In- 
diana, Illinoia,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Okla^ 
htHoa,  Ohio,  Texas,  Twmamxi,  Wiactmsin ;  3  are  in  3  eastern  states,  New 
York,  North  Carcdina,  SouUi  Carolina;  1  is  in  a  westem  state,  Colorado. 

PnHn  this  tabulation  it  is  readily  seen  that  groups  i  and  n  are  made 
up  lai^y  of  the  normal  scho(^  in  the  eastern  and  the  western  states 
and  that  group  m  is  almost  alt^^ther  made  up  of  the  nonnal  schools  in 
the  UGssissippi  valley.  In  other  words  the  normal  schools  of  the  eastern 
and  westem  states  are  givoi  largely  to  the  work  of  preparing  elemaitaiy 
aisiaocA.  teachers,  while  the  normal  schools  of  the  Mississippi  ralley  are 
undertaking  to  prepare  hig^  sohool  teachers  as  well  as  elementary  school 
teachers.  It  may  be  assomed  tliat  if  the  returns  had  been  received  from 
all  of  the  150  schools  to  which  tbe  questionnaire  was  sent,  the  proportion- 
ate distributioQ  of  the  150  among  the  three  groups  would  be  about  the 
same  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  97  schools. 

The  ntaAed  variations  anumg  normal  schools  as  regards  this  one  mat- 
ter is  so^estiTe  of  the  fundamental  differences  that  exist  among  theee 
institutions,  and  of  the  diffieulty  of  giving  a  deflnitioD  of  a  normal  school 
thsA  will  apply  to  th^n  all.  The  definition  of  a  college  has  long  been 
agreed  upon.  A  college  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  endowment  or 
fixed  support ;  it  must  have  a  faculty  of  at  least  a  certain  number  and  aa 
eqni|HiieDt  of  a  certain  (diaracter;  it  must  require  of  its  students  a  cer- 
tain amouii.t  of  work,  usually  120  semester  hours  during  a  period  of 
four  years.  Every  institution  that  purp<»*ts  to  be  a  college  can  be  read- 
ily measured  by  the  standards  that  have  been  widely  accepted. 

But  this  is  not  tlie  case  mih  normal  sehools  because  there  ore  so  many 
different  kinds  of  nonnal  schools  and  because  there  is  no  agreement 
am<Hig  normal  school  authorities  as  to  what  the  standards  should  be  for 
Budi  iustJtotiiHis.  A  few  normal  schools  are  virtually  high  schools  wiUi 
a  department  of  education  or  pedagogy  attached;  such  sdiools  consti- 
tute <»ke  extreme  type.  A  few  are  attempting  to  c^er  a  four  years 
teaohers'  college  course  beyond  the  four  years  high  school  course ;  they 
constitute  the  other  extreme  type.  The  majority  of  them  however  fall 
between  these  two  extremes  and  are  undertaking  to  do  two  or  three 
years  of  teachers'  college  work  beyond  the  four  years  high  school  course. 
Moreover  most  of  the  normal  schools  have  large  preparatory  departments 
covering  or  parallriing  tixe  entire  high  school  cout«e. 

Since  tlierefore  there  is  no  agreement  among  educational  authorities 
as  to  the  definition  of  a  normal  school  and  »nce  there  is  no  uniformity 
among  normal  sehools  as  regards  tlieir  standards  and  requirements,  it 
follows  that  the  problem  before  this  committee  is  a  very  complicated  (me. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  problem  is  somewhat  simplified  by  the  fact 
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that  fully  one-third  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  oonntiy  «>nfine  their 
efforts  exdnsively  to  the  preparation  of  elementary  sohool  teadiera  and 
another  third  pve  practioaUy  all  their  energy  to  the  same  work  and  pre- 
pare high  school  teachers  only  incidentally.  With  two  thirds  of  the 
normal  schools  thns  eliminated  from  our  survey,  the  qaesticm  before  the 
committee  resolves  itself  into  this  form :  1.  What  preparation  Aonid 
be  made  by  high  school  histoiy  teachers  for  their  work!  2.  To  what 
extent  do  those  normal  schools  that  definitely  ondertake  to  prepare  his- 
tory  teachers  for  high  schools  succeed  in  giving  their  stndents  the  prepar- 
atitm  that  conforms  to  the  standards  which  tjiis  conmiittee  approvesf 

As  regards  tiie  first  of  these  two  propositions,  this  committee  would  ac- 
cept or  approve  no  standard  lower  than  that  which  has  been  set  up  by 
the  committee  of  this  association  on  the  certification  of  h^h  school  his- 
tory teachers.  A  brief  restatement  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  that 
report  as  made  in  May,  1913,  may  be  well  made  here  so  that  the  position 
of  this  oonmiittee  may  be  clearly  understood. 

The  committee  on  the  eertificatiim  of  high  school  history  teachers  de- 
clared that  the  lldjsaissippi  valley  historical  association  oi^ht  not  to  ooon- 
tenance  the  appointment  in  oar  high  schools  of  persons  who  have  not 
completed  a  standard  college  conise  which  lata*  in  tike  report  was  de- 
fined as  one  whose  studies  stretch  over  four  years  and  aggregate  about 
120  semester  hours  or  points.  The  committee  held  that  those  who  in- 
tend to  teach  history  in  the  high  schools  should  f^ve  from  25  to  40  of  the 
120  semester  hours  or  points  to  history.  Although  there  was  no  attempt 
to  preBcribe  hard  and  fast  regulations  which  ^ould  always  be  observed 
in  detail,  the  ccHumittee  Bu^fe«t«d  that  these  25  to  40  semester  hours  de- 
voted to  histoiy  might  be  distribated  as  follows :  1.  Survey  or  general 
introductory  courses  during  the  first  two  years,  —  such  as  European  or 
medieval  and  modem  history  in  the  fredmian  year,  and  American  his- 
tory in  the  sophomore  year,  —  to  the  amoont  of  12  hours ;  2.  Advanced 
or  special  courses,  20  hours;  3.  Id^thods  of  teadiing  history,  2  to  4  hours; 
4.  Pro-seminary  courses,  2  to  6  hours.  In  addition  to  this  work  the  MHn- 
mittee  recommended  that  prospective  high  st^ool  history  teachers  should 
devote  some  time  to  subjects  related  to  history,  such  as  political  science, 
political  economy,  and  sociolt^y.  It  also  took  account  of  the  prepara- 
tion in  psychology  and  pedagogy  commonly  fixed  by  university  regula- 
tion or  state  law  and  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession.^ 

The  committee  on  the  place  of  the  normal  school  in  the  preparation 
of  high  school  history  teachers  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
standards  set  up  by  the  committee  whose  report  has  just  been  sum- 

1  UiBdasippi  vall^  historical  association,  Prockedings,  1S12-13,  pp.  23-32. 
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marized.  There  may  be  good  reascois  for  differing  with  that  committee 
in  some  of  the  details  of  its  recommendatitus.  For  example,  it  may  be 
better  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  lustoiy  in  the  hi^  schools  to 
spoid  more  than  12  semester  honrs  upon  survey  or  general  courses  in 
history.  The  committee  on  certification  itself  expressed  some  doubts 
upcu  that  very  point  Since  nearly  all  the  high  schools  are  oi^anized 
nowadays  with  three  or  four  year  courses  in  history,  it  may  be  quite  ad- 
visable for  those  'wbo  are  preparing  to  teach  these  courses  to  pursue 
college  courses  that  cover  in  a  g^ieral  way  the  same  fields  that  are  studied 
in  the  high  school  courses.  If  instead  of  12  hours  being  ^lent  in  pur- 
suing survey  or  general  courses,  something  like  18  or  24  hours  are  de- 
voted to  that  sort  of  work,  then  the  number  of  hours  recommended  for 
special  (^ourse8  would  be  correspondingly  cut  down. 

Again,  there  may  be  scane  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  or  desirability 
of  introducing  any  pro-seminary  courses  in  the  undergraduate  work. 
Even  admitting  that  snch  courses  would  be  beneficial  to  the  prospective 
high  school  history  teacher,  there  would  be  no  justification  in  consid* 
ering  them  absolutely  necessary.  The  function  of  the  high  school  teacher 
is  that  of  teacfaine:,  and  not  of  investigation.  Pro-seminary  courses  in 
history  are  therefore  sot  to  be  cmddered  as  indispensable  in  the  pre- 
paration of  high  school  history  teachers. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  detiuls,  this  committee  agrees  in 
general  with  the  enrunittee  on  certificati<Hi  as  to  the  requirements  it  laid 
down.  The  candidate  for  a  pocdtion  as  leather  of  history  in  the  high 
sidtool  oof^t  to  have  completed  a  standard  college  or  teachers  college 
course  of  four  years  whose  studies  stretch  over  four  years  and  aggregate 
about  120  semester  hours,  and  he  ought  to  have  devoted  25  to  40  of  the 
IW  semester  hours  to  history. 

As  far  as  goieral  requirements  for  hi(^  school  teachers  are  concerned, 
the  north  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  committee  on  certification  and  with  this  special  ctHnmittee. 
The  standard  of  the  north  central  association,  which  is  published  in  its 
Proceedings  every  year,  says  that,  "the  minimum  attainment  of  teachers 
of  academic  subjects  shall  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  college 
belonging  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  This  requires  the  completion  of  a  four  years  courm  of  study 
or  120  semester  hours,  in  advance  of  a  standard  four  years  hi^  school 
course,  and  includes  at  least  eleven  hours  in  education." 

gradually  this  standard  of  preparation  is  being  adopted  in  the  high 
schools  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  di£Bcult  for  one  to  secure  or  to 
hold  a  portion  in  Hie  better  high  schools  unless  he  has  attained  to  this 
standard.     But  there  are  at  present  many  hifrh  school  history  teachers 
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doing  very  good  and  effective  woric  whose  preparation,  both  geoeral  and 
special,  is  lea  than  that  which  has  just  been  stated  and  approved.  Many 
of  these  teatdiera  prepare  themselves  for  their  w»i^  wholly  in  normal 
schools  that  require  less  than  120  hooTB  for  graduation,  and  are  to  be 
foond  not  only  in  small  high  schools  bat  also  in  some  of  the  lai^  city 
high  schools  as  well.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  many  high  school 
histoiy  teachers  who  have  formally  complied  with  the  approved  stan- 
dards of  preparation  for  their  work  as  Btat«d  above,  are  nevertheless 
failures.  But  in  most  cases  inefficiency  in  history  teaching  is  due  to  lai^ 
of  adequate  preparatimi,  and  the  time  has  cmne  when  nothing  less  tlian 
the  standards  irtueh  have  just  been  stated  will  be  satisfactctfy.  The  de- 
mands upon  the  hi^  school  teachers  are  becoming  more  exacting  and  the 
study  of  history  is  bec(Hning  more  nearly  scientiSc,  so  th&t  if  history  is 
to  hold  its  own  with  the  otber  subjects  that  are  crowding  our  hi^  school 
curricula,  the  educational  institutions  that  undertake  to  prepare  hig^ 
school  history  teachers  must  see  to  it  that  such  teachers  are  giv^  oppw- 
tunity  to  qualify  themselves  according  to  the  standards  wbidi  have  been 
defined  by  the  committee  <»i  certification  and  approved  by  tliis  ctMumittee. 

Having  put  oniB^ves  on  record  regarding  the  preparation  that  elkoiild 
be  made  by  hi^  school  history  teachers  for  their  work,  let  us  turn  now 
to  the  other  proposition  which  the  committee  have  set  for  their  oonrodw^ 
ation,  namely,  to  what  ezt«it  do  those  normal  schools  that  definitely 
undertake  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  the  task  of  teaching 
history  in  our  high  schools  succeed  in  giving  their  students  the  prepara- 
Hoa  which  complies  with  the  standards  just  approved.  Regarding  this 
proportion  the  otanmittee  are  ocKupelled  to  state  tliat  in  their  judgment 
not  more  than  15  or  16  of  the  33  normal  schools  reporting  to  the  com- 
nuttee  tliat  they  are  d^nitely  attempting  to  prepare  hi^  school  teachers 
are  able  at  the  present  time  to  give  to  their  students  the  sort  of  prepara- 
tim  that  will  conform  in  full  to  the  approved  requirements.  In  othw 
words  there  are  oniy  15  or  16  normal  schools  that  are  offering  the  stan- 
dard teachers  college  course  of  120  semester  hours  and  that  are  giving 
in  sat^  a  course  25  to  40  hours  of  college  history. 

This  is  at  flnit  glance  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  But  those 
who  know  conditdons  in  the  normal  schools  and  in  the  di^ricts  they  serve, 
resize  that  things  are  not  so  unsatisfactOTy  as  they  may  seem. 

In  the  first  place,  although  only  about  one^half  of  the  normal  schools 
now  preparii^  high  school  teachers  have  four  years  teachers'  college 
courses,  there  are  many  indications  that  most  of  the  others  will  probably 
have  such  courses  in  the  very  near  future.  The  most  noticeable  ten- 
dency in  recent  years  among  the  normal  schools  that  are  given  to  the 
preparation  of  high  school  teachers  has  been  the  strengthening  and  the 
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lengthening  of  their  curricula.  In  fact  most  of  the  15  or  16  normal 
Bcboola  that  are  now  practically  Btandard  teaehefs'  collegea,  have  become 
so  uUy  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  seems  safe  to  s^  that  if  the  normal 
sdiools  that  are  endeavoring  to  prepare  high  school  teachers  and  that 
yet  fall  short  of  being  standard  teachers'  collies,  are  allowed  to  continue 
in  their  natural  development  omnolested  by  outaide  influences,  it  will 
not  be  many  years  until  they  will  become  such. 

In  the  second  place  tlie  normal  schools  that  are  doing  only  twi>  or 
three  years  of  teacbeia'  collie  work  are  doing  a  very  much  needed  ser- 
vice for  the  hi^  sehot^  in  their  districta  Unfortunately  there  are 
many  high  scho4^  that  are  paying  very  meagre  salaries  for  their  teadi- 
ers,  e^teeially  their  hisbny  teachers,  and  they  cannot  always  command 
the  services  of  the  graduatw  of  collies  or  teatdiers'  colleges.  Whem 
conditions  in  onr  towns  and  villages  change  so  that  better  remuneration 
will  be  given  for  high  school  instmction  than  is  now  generally  the  cas^ 
then  better  prepared  tea<^is  may  be  ctaomanded,  and  the  demand  ion 
better  preparatiui  on  the  part  of  the  teadiers  will  react  upon  the  normal 
schools  that  are  not  yet  standard  teachers'  colleges,  and  will  serve  to 
bring  them  up  to  that  rank  if  th^  are  but  allowed  to  go  on  in  Hiax 
development  unhindered.  Until  that  good  day  comes^  however,  the  nor- 
mal school  with  the  two  or  three  years  teachers'  college  course  will  eao' 
tinne  to  do  a  work  for  the  small  high  schools  of  the  country  that  no  other 
iustitntion  can  or  will  do,  and  due  recognition  should  be  given  for  this 
service. 

An  examination  of  the  15  or  16  normal  schools  which  are  virtually 
standard  teachers'  colleges,  discloses  the  fact  that  in  point  of  faculty, 
equipment,  and  course  of  study  they  compare  favoraWy  with  the  b^ 
of  the  r^ular  oollegee  in  their  sections  of  the  country,  and  that  they  are 
decidedly  superior  to  a  great  many  of  these  colleges.  Only  two  or  three 
of  the  15  or  16  nnmal  stJiools  have  less  than  two  professors  who  devote 
most  if  not  all  of  their  time  to  the  teaching  of  history  and  allied  sabjects 
of  oollege  rank,  while  many  have  three  or  four  sudi  professors.  Aa  to 
the  preparation  which  these  normal  school  professors  have  made  for  their 
work,  there  are  very  few  of  them  who  have  done  no  graduate  work  in 
history.  Fully  tme-half  of  them  have  the  A.  M.  degree,  and  me-half 
of  the  remainder  have  done  graduate  work  beyond  the  A.  M.  d^rree. 

The  material  equipment  of  these  15  or  16  normal  schools  for  the  teach- 
ing of  histm7  is  apparently  very  good.  In  addition  to  maps  and  charts 
and  well  selected  libraries^  there  are  8tere(q>ticons  and  lantern  idides  in 
abundance  in  many  of  them,  and  in  some,  historical  mnsenms  are  begin* 
ning  to  be  oi^^anized. 

Most  of  the  courses  in  history  oSckA  in  these  15  or  16  normal  schools 
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are  of  a  survey  or  general  character,  but  every  one  of  them  also  oSen 
several  special  courses  covering  restricted  fields.  No  one  of  these  schools 
offers  less  than  25  hours  of  history  and  several  offer  60  hours  or  more. 
All  of  them  offer  work  in  political  science,  political  economy,  and  so- 
ciolt^y,  which  ranges  in  amount  from  10  to  30  hours. 

There  is  one  facility  which  every  normal  school  has  that  is  frequently 
lacking  in  the  regular  college,  and  that  is  the  practice  school  or  the  train- 
ing school.  The  importance  of  this  facility  was  almost  overlooked  by  the 
committee  on  certification  of  high  school  history  teachers.  In  th^r  re- 
port the  subject  was  dismissed  with  a  single  short  sentence  to  the  effect 
that  "when  a  practice  course  can  he  arranged,  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained."  We  wish  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  this  matter  than  did 
the  committee  whose  report  has  just  been  quoted.  We  hold  that  practice 
teaching  under  proficient  supervision  is  not  only  desirable  but  practically 
indispensable  in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  not  only  for  elem^itaiy 
grades  but  also  for  the  high  school  grades  as  well. 

We  wish  also  to  insist  that  the  normal  schools  that  undertake  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  high  schools  should  maintain  hi^  school  daasea  for 
practice  teaching.  As  yet  not  all  the  15  or  16  normal  schools  that  are 
practically  standard  teachera  collies  have  such  classes,  but  from  present 
indicatHHiB  it  will  not  be  very  long  until  they  will  have  them.  However 
it  is  decidedly  better  that  a  prospective  high  s<diool  teacher  should  have 
some  experience  in  practice  teaching,  even  if  that  woi^  is  done  in  the 
elementary  grades,  than  not  to  have  had  any  practice  teaching  at  all. 
If  the  position  that  has  been  taken  is  sound,  it  thai  fcrilows  that  the  in- 
stitution that  does  not  offer  its  students  an  opportunity  to  do  practice 
teaching  under  competent  supervision  fails  in  a  very  important  matter. 

In  this  connection  attenti<Hi  should  be  called  to  the  special  emphasis 
that  normal  schools  put  in  some  form  or  other  uptm  methods  of  teaching. 
In  some  of  them  this  matter  is  dealt  with  directly  in  connection  -with 
the  courses  in  history,  and  in  others  in  separate  courses  on  the  teachii^f 
of  history.  It  is  ratlier  easy  to  put  undue  stress  upon  methods  and  some 
normal  schools  have  been  charged  perhaps  justly  with  doing  this  very 
thing.  But  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the  colleges  have  either  ignored 
the  matter  altogether  or  have  been  content  with  a  certain  perfunctory 
effort  which  of  course  fails  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  prospective  teacher. 

In  reaching  the  conclumons  that  have  been  set  forth  in  this  report,  the 
committee  have  been  guided  by  the  idea  that  the  whole  field  of  preparing 
teachers  for  the  public  school  work  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high 
school  inclusive,  should  be  open  to  tjie  normal  schools.  Some  normal 
schools  may  by  choice  prefer  to  restrict  themselves  to  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing elementary  school  teachers.    That  is  undoubtedly  the  biggest  field 
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in  education  and  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  any  other;  and  every  normal 
school  worthy  of  the  name  will  ctrntiDue  to  render  its  lai^er  service  in 
that  field.  But  the  view  is  fast  gaioing  ground  that  hi^  school  teachers 
receive  the  best  preparaticoi  in  those  schools  where  elementary  school 
teachers  are  also  being  prepared.  A  recognition  of  this  principle  is  seen 
in  the  way  the  teachers'  colleges  that  have  been  recentiy  estaJ)lished  in 
0(Hinecti(Hi  with  universitieB  are  organized.  Invariab^  they  cover  the 
entire  field  of  education ;  they  would  fail  in  their  mission  if  they  did  not 
do  BO.  If  it  is  right  and  proper  that  teachers'  colleges  connected  with 
nnivcTBities  should  cover  the  whole  field  of  education,  it  is  equally  right 
for  the  normal  schools  and  the  teachers'  colleges  that  stand  alone  to  do 
so  if  tiiey  choose.  The  idea  that  hlgli  school  teachers  should  be  prepared 
in  Mie  sort  of  a  school  and  elementary  school  teachers  in  another,  is  a 
vicious  <«ie.  It  tends  to  the  "creation  of  different  standards  and  ideals 
which  result  in  a  serious  break  in  the  spirit,  the  method,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  of  the  child  as  it  passes  from  tiie  elementary  school  to 
the  high  school."  Moreover,  tlie  preparation  of  elementary  school 
teaehfflrs  and  of  hi^  school  teachers  in  separate  institutions  begets  a  kind 
of  educational  caste  which  draws  a  rather  definite  line  between  the  high 
school  aristocracy  and  the  elementary  school  commiHiality.  Sudi  a  eoa- 
diti«i  ought  not  to  exist,  and  it  will  disappear  to  a  large  extent  wherever 
it  does  now  exist,  if  whatever  re8tricti(»is  imposed  upon  normal  9cho(^ 
by  legicdation  or  by  some  outside  oontrolUng  educational  influoices  are 
removed  and  these  sdiools  are  allowed  to  enter  freely  the  whole  field 
of  edncation. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  wi^  to  express  to  this  associatini  their 
appreciation  of  the  opportunity  Uiat  has  been  given  for  making  this  in- 
vestigati<Hi  and  submitting  this  report.  The  data  they  have  gathered 
and  on  which  they  have  based  their  report  are  available  for  the  use  of 
all  who  may  be  interested  iu  the  subject 

For  the  oommittee, 

EuoENB  U.  YiOLETF^  CAotmuin 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  STATE  HISTORICAL  MUSEUMS:  NOTES 

ON  SOME  WESTERN  MUSEUMS 

During  the  spring  of  1916  the  ehajmuui  of  yoar  committee  made  a 
trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  visitinif  enroute  the  historical  and  other  maseamB 
at  Omaha,  Lincoln,  Denvw,  Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake  Cit?,  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  bis  retam  the  historical 
mtiseom  at  Santa  F^.  In  this  way  Bome  fourteen  moseoms  were  in- 
spected and  snch  notes  taken  as  were  then  possible  on  the  character  of 
their  collections,  mettiods  of  installation,  financial  sapport,  and  public 
QSefQlnesBL 

The  following  comments  od  some  of  these  museums  may  prove  of  in- 
terest. At  Omaha  the  public  museum  occupies  the  upper  floor  of  the 
city  libraiy  and  is  operated  in  connection  with  it  This  museum  eon- 
tains  siHae  European  and  other  historical  collections  which  are  very  in- 
tra«stuQg  and  are  well  cared  for.  Of  local  archae<dogical  material  there 
is  only  a  small  amount.  The  installations  are  good,  and  the  roMos  not 
partieulariy  crowded. 

The  NebraAa  state  historieal  museiun  occupies  a  single  not  very  weU 
lighted  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Library  building  on  the  state  uni- 
versity grounds.  The  ooUections  in  this  museum  are  of  an  ^ceUent 
character  but  are  sadly  crowded  because  of  the  la4±  of  a  prc^r  amount 
of  ezhJbitXHi  Bp&ee.  They  are  housed  in  old  style  cases.  This  museum 
possesses  am<mg  its  other  treasures  a  collection  which  is  more  or  less 
unique  among  the  exhibits  of  American  moBenms,  and  which  illustrates 
the  food,  medicinal,  dye,  and  other  native  plants  used  in  various  ways 
by  the  plains  tribes  of  American  Indians.  This  coUectitm  was  made  by 
Uelvin  R.  Gilmore,  who  has  recently  assumed  charge  of  the  state  his- 
torical museum  of  North  Dakota,  at  Bismarck.  He  has  since  beai  suc- 
ceeded as  curator  at  Lincoln  by  George  B.  Fox,  <me  of  the  most  promis- 
ing of  the  recoit  recruits  to  museum  wortc  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
state  of  Nebraska  will  sotm  recognize  the  necessit?  of  appropriating  to 
the  state  historical  society  the  funds  required  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing in  which  both  its  litvaiy  and  museum  may  be  properly  housed. 

At  Denver  the  state  historical  and  natural  history  museum  was  found 
to  be  just  moving  into  a  new  building  costing  $500,000.00.  Its  collec- 
tions were  being  removed  f  nan  thdr  old  locati<m  in  the  basement  of  the 
state  capitol  and  installed  in  flue  new  metal  eases.  This  museum  is  the 
owner  of  a  particularly  rich  and  eztenrave  collection  of  materials  from 
the  cliff  dwellings,  which  is  already  well  known  to  students  of  American 
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ardiaeology.  The  oatoral  history  moseam  in  the  city  park  at  Denver 
JM  aiao  boosed  in  a  fine  building.  It  ia  one  of  the  model  museums  of  the 
west  Its  groups  of  mounted  Rocky  mountain  mammaJft  and  birds  are 
in  their  artistic  exc^ence  the  equal  of  those  in  any  museum  in  the 
United  States.  This  museum  is  vi^ted  during  the  year  t^  thousands  of 
peraons  from  every  part  of  the  country.  Amcmg  its  curators  are  a  num- 
ber of  wealthy  men  whose  activity  and  interest  in  famishing  the  means 
for  increasing  its  collections  is  most  praiseworthy. 

At  Colorado  Springs  a  small  mnseom  is  being  maintained  by  the- El 
Paso  county  picmeer  association,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  court  house.  The 
o(dlecti<m  of  historical  and  natural  history  specimens,  pictures,  and  maps, 
should  in  time  form  the  nucleus  of  a  city  museum. 

The  Deseret  museum  at  Salt  Lake  City  occupies  the  seomd  and  sixth 
floois  of  the  Yermtmt  building.  The  oollectimis  are  quite  extensive  and 
are  well  arranged.  The  historical  coUectious  are  partloularly  valuable. 
Among  these  are  many  interesting  mementos  of  the  founders  of  the 
Momum  churdL 

Occupying  a  hall  in  the  administratitm  building  of  the  nuiverraty  of 
Utah  is  a  museum  of  archaeoli^y  of  whi^  Mr.  Byron  Oummings,  now 
at  the  university  of  Arizona,  was  the  acting  curator.  The  moseum  is 
larg^  devoted  to  a  valuable  collection  of  eliffl  dweller  materials  obtained 
by  him  daring  ree^t  ezplcMrations  in  southwestern  Utah.  The  collecticm 
of  cliff  ware  includes  what  are  reported  to  be  some  of  the  laifcest  black 
and  white  oUas  in  any  museum  in  the  west 

The  public  moseum  at  Oakland  occupies  a  large  &ame  house  situated 
in  a  small  city  park.  The  founding  and  administration  of  this  mnseom 
long  reflected  great  credit  upon  its  director,  the  late  lamented  iSr.  0.  P. 
Wilcomb,  than  whom  there  was  no  more  active  and  prc^^ressive  mnseom 
man  in  the  Pa«iflc  coast  states. 

The  first  floor  of  this  museum  is  devoted  to  intelligently  installed  es> 
hibita  illustrative  of  California  elhnc^ogy,  California  history,  American 
history,  Pacific  idands  ethnology.  North  American  ethnology,  and  Afri< 
can  ethnology,  a  separate  nxm  being  devoted  to  each.  In  the  bas^nait 
are  a  colonial  kitchen,  bedroom  and  weaving  nxHu,  a  room  devoted  to 
old-fashioned  agricultural  impl^n^its,  and  another  devoted  to  the  dis- 
iday  of  other  specimens  illustrative  of  the  pioneer  period  of  American 
history.  On  the  upper  floor  are  ro(«ns  devoted  to  the  display  of  natural 
history  materials,  a  collection  of  coins,  a  children's  room,  and  a  lecture 
hall  in  whieh  illustrated  talks  are  given  to  classes  of  school  children. 
The  methods  of  installation  employed  throughout  this  museum  could 
hardly  be  improved  upon. 

The  wrilectione  of  the  universily  of  California  at  Berkeley  are  well 
known  to  students  of  American  anthropology. 
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The  Golden  Gate  park  museum  at  San  Francisco  is  a  treasure  house 
of  historical  material.  The  building  is  an  old  one,  a  relic  of  the  mid- 
winter exposition,  and  should  be  replaced  with  a  modem  museum  build- 
ing. Its  small  halls  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  rich  collections  of 
ceramics,  arms  and  armor,  oriental  and  old  Spanish  materials,  picmeer 
collections,  paintings  by  Califomian  and  other  artists,  Indian  clothing 
and  implements,  and  natural  history  materials.  Many  of  these  are  of  a 
very  valuable  character. 

At  Lob  Angeles  there  are  two  museums,  each  witii  collectioos  illustrat- 
ing California  history,  ethnology,  and  archaeology;  the  Southwest 
museum  and  the  Historical  museum  in  Exposition  paric.  Bot^  are  a 
credit  to .  the  city.  The  latter  is  housed  in  a  fine  new  commodious 
museum  building.  It  has  rich  and  extensive  collections,  especially  of  old 
Spanish  materials. 

At  Sian  Diego  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  retain  as  a  permanent  museum 
the  anthropological  collections  collected  by  the  director,  Mr.  Hewitt, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  San  Diego  exposition. 

A  hall  in  the  old  palace  of  the  governors,  at  Santa  F£,  is  occupied  by  a 
small  museum  of  historical  materials  gatliered  by  the  New  Mexico  his- 
torical society.  The  collections  are  of  a  very  creditable  character.  In 
another  part  of  the  same  building  are  installed  a  few  cases  of  archaeo- 
logical Diaterial  obtained  through  researcheB  in  New  Mexico  of  the  school 
of  American  arcfaaeol<^y,  which  has  ita  offices  here. 

The  recmt  meeting  of  the  American  mosenms  association  held  at  San 
Francisco  during  the  exposition  and  the  visits  made  by  its  members  to 
various  museoms  on  their  way  to  the  coast  has  d<Hie  much  to  create  a 
widespread  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the  museums  of  the  western  United 
States  to  deserve  a  greater  measure  of  public  interest  and  support 

A  general  awakening  of  historical  and  other  museums  throug^ut  the 
«itire  territory  covered  by  the  work  of  the  association  is  now  in  progress, 
and  many  new  museums  are  springing  into  existence.  During  the  year 
past  your  committee  has  given  advice  and  assiatance  of  a  varying  char- 
acter among  othera  to  museums  located  at  Fargo,  Lincoln,  Bismarck, 
Sheboygan  and  Three  Oaks,  Michigan. 

It  is  pleased  to  report  that  the  lack  of  trained  museum  assistants, 
which  has  long  been  felt  and  especially  by  western  museums,  is  likely 
to  be  in  a  measure  met  by  the  future  graduates  of  a  course  in  maseol<^y 
now  being  ^ven  at  the  university  of  Iowa.  Similar  courses  of  study 
coold  now  well  be  very  profitably  ^ven  at  other  state  universities  in  the 
Mississippi  vall^  and  the  west 

For  the  committee, 

Chables  E.  Brown,  Chairman 
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In  taking  for  my  subject  the  MissiBsippi  valley  in  American 
history,  may  I  say  that  I  have  not  the  temerity  to  attempt  in  a 
short  address  to  give  even  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the 
world's  greatest,  richest  and  most  potential  valley.  I  fear  tiiat 
I  shaU  be  unable  to  even  accomplish  the  purpose  I  have  in  mind 
in  the  selection  of  the  subject,  which  is  to  stimulate  popular  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  the  Missis^ppi  valley,  and  in  the  sdence 
of  history,  the  motives  behind  the  Mississippi  valley  historical 
association. 

Since  the  genius  of  Francus  Parkman  gave  to  historical  litera- 
ture tiiat  great  epic  which  tells  the  story  of  the  world-wide  con- 
test of  England  and  France  over  the  exploration,  colonization 
and  ownership  of  the  unoccupied  places  of  the  earth,  culminat- 
ing in  a  victory  for  Anglo-Saxon  mvilization,  the  history  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  comprising  as  it  does  half  the  total  area  of 
the  United. States,  has  gripped  tiie  interest  and  the  imagination 
of  historical  investigators  of  many  nations. 

The  future  of  this  wonderful  valley  has  also  fired  the  imagina- 
tion of  such  men  as  Clay,  Benton,  Douglass  and  Roosevelt.  In 
an  address  made  during  a  trip  down  the  Mississippi,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt said,  "The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  politically  and  com- 
mercially more  important  than  any  other  valley  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  will  be  determined 
the  future  of  the  United  States,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  western 
world,  and  the  type  of  civilization  reached  in  this  mighty  valley 
will  largely  fix  the  type  of  civilization  for  the  whole  western 
hemisphere." 

Although  curiosity  and  greed  are  two  of  the  baser  traits,  yet 
to  them  in  a  great  measure  we  must  attribute  the  beginning  of 
civilization  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  curiosity  as  to  what  the 
land  had  to  offer,  and  greed  to  acquire  its  riches.  Stories  of  its 
wealth  of  timber  and  fur,  its  hunting  and  fishing,  its  wonderful 
tablelands  and  prairies,  had  been  brought  back  by  the  solitary 
hunters  and  trappers,  the  forerunners  of  civilization,  who  had 
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penetrated  its  fastoesBes,  braving  the  danger  of  Inrking  Indian 
and  Bavage  animal.  These  reports  were  so  allaring  that  war- 
like backwoodsmen  and  borderers  began  to  ponr  into  the  coun- 
try singly  and  in  parties,  and  soon  blazed  a  trail.  The  wilder- 
ness traU,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  was  soon  being  traversed  by 
hardy  pioneers  who  saw  wealth  in  the  land  to  the  west  and  who 
took  with  them  from  Virginia,  New  England,  Pemisylvania,  and 
New  Tork,  their  families,  their  cattle,  their  household  goods  and 
their  slaves. 

The  wilderness  trail  was  the  first  trail  across  country  to  tiie 
heart  of  the  nation,  althoagh  the  French  came  down  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  north  and  over  the  great  lakes.  Down  the  Ohio 
came  pioneers  from  Dutch  New  York.  The  journey  to  what  was 
then  the  far  southwest,  to  Mississippi,  Alabama,  West  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  was  down  the  Mississippi  or  over  the  Natchez 
trace.  But  whatever  their  nationality  and  the  territory  in  which 
they  settled,  whatever  action  congress  may  have  taken  as  to  ike 
possession  of  the  particular  tract  they  occupied,  each  and  aU  had 
a  common  foe  to  fight  and  conquer,— the  red  man.  Althoagh 
the  trapper  and  hunter  led  the  way  and  blazed  the  trail  into  the 
Mississippi  valley,  he  left  to  those  who  followed  him  a  heritage 
of  hatred.  Setting  bis  traps  on  the  soil  the  savage  claimed, 
frightemng  with  fire-arms  the  bison  and  deer, — spoils  for  the 
Indian  arrow, — he  incnrred  thas  and  in  other  ways  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  tribes  along  the  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Cumberland 
and  Mississippi,  which  displeasure  was  heaped  upon  the  pioneer 
when  in  due  time  he  made  his  camp  upon  the  banks  of  these 
majestic  and  beautiful  rivers. 

The  men  who  settled  the  Mississippi  valley  were  of  many  nar 
tions  and  made  their  dangerous  entrance  into  this  wonderful 
country  from  many  sections  and  for  various  reasons.  Strange 
to  say,  with  tiie  exception  of  Virginia,  contiguous  territory  fur- 
nished very  few  colonies  by  pushing  farther  west.  Georgia, 
Florida  and  the  Carolinas  were  but  colonies  tbemselves.  So, 
aside  from  the  colonies  coming  direct  from  the  old  world,  the 
settlers  came  long  distances,  either  overland  or  by  river,  to  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Four  hundred  families  followed  General 
Lyman  from  Ooonecticut  to  Mississippi,  descendii^  in  six  weeks 
time  from  the  head  of  the  Ohio  and  settling  in  tiie  Natchez  dis- 
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triet  France  sent  a  colony  to  Alabama  and  another  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  one  of  the  early  babble  makers  of  tiie  continent,  John 
Law,  undertook  to  settle  a  grant  in  Arkansas  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred Germans.  When  his  royal  bank  collapsed,  Law  deserted 
these  colonists,  and  they  came  down  the  river  to  the  region  just 
north  of  New  Orleans  and  setUed  what  is  still  known  as  the 
"German  Coast"  But  the  larger  part  were  of  English,  Scotch 
or  Scoteh-Irish  descent,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Dutch  and  Scan- 
dinavians.  In  the  face  of  common  hardships  and  a  common  foe, 
however,  race  was  forgotten  and  by  the  time  the  revolution  was 
over  these  settlers  were  ArtfBricans,  a  sturdy  race,  fit  representa^ 
tives  of  the  fertile  river  valley  they  made  into  states  of  the 
union. 

For  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  red  man  and  white  fought 
for  supremacy  in  the  Mississippi  basin.  Stubborn  foes  each.  It 
is  probably  due  to  this  stubbornness  tiiat  the  valley  is  United 
States  territory  today,  for  had  they  proved  as  peaceful  as  the 
AztediB,  DeSoto  would  have  made  a  Spanish  province  out  of 
what  was  the  Louisiana  purchase  and  it  would  have  joined 
Mexico  on  the  southwest.  The  red  man  was  finally  pushed,  by 
sheer  force  of  numbers,  out  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  except  in  Oklahoma,  and  a  few  reservations,  he  is  a 
negli^ble  quantity  in  the  population  of  these  great  states  today. 

The  histories  of  the  countries  of  the  world  are  in  no  small 
measure  the  history  of  their  river  valleys,  and  that  this  may  be 
true  of  the  United  States  is  not  unlikely,  for  already  half  the 
population  of  the  union  lies  in  the  Mississippi  basin.  The 
growth  of  this  section  was  very  rapid  in  the  years  closely  suc- 
ceeding peace  with  the  Indian  and  the  treaties  with  England  and  • 
Spain,  that  is  to  say  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
As  the  settlers  poured  into  what  had  been  an  Indian  haunted 
wilderness,  they  soon  found  themselves  meeting  hitherto  untried 
conditions.  That  this  growth  must  influence  the  nation  is  ax- 
iomatic, and  that  the  government  must  meet  the  changed  con- 
ditions is  also  a  self-evident  fact. 

The  work  of  the  backwoodsman  in  exploring,  conquering  and 
holding  the  Mississippi  valley  had  been  largely  individual.  The 
nation,  as  a  whole,  had  little  to  say  as  to  law  and  order.  The 
frontiersman  who  made  the  first  trail  across  the  mountains  and 
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first  built  his  log  cabin  and  mde  stockade  on  the  banks  of  the 
mighty  rivers  did  so  on  his  own  initiative.  The  govenunent 
neither  enconraged  nor  protected  him.  These  frontiersmen 
elected  their  own  military  leaders  and  carried  on  war  on  their 
own  account  ag^nat  their  savage  foes.  They  constmcted  their 
own  governmental  systems  without  assistance  or  interference 
from  the  adjoining  states,  and  to  their  credit  be  it  said  that  their 
nnwritten  laws  were  seldom  unjust.  Justice  was  swift,  but  gen- 
erally the  will  of  the  majority  ruled,  until  the  settlements  were 
organized  enough  to  have  some  sort  of  civic  laws  in  force.  The 
struggle  up  from  primitive  conditionB  to  civilized  life  and  stable 
government  is  a  tale  of  elemental  forces  and  rivalries,  at  work  in 
the  shadows  of  the  forests,  on  the  outskirts  of  life. 

But  these  men  of  the  MLsaissippi  valley  were  far-seeing.  They 
were  the  sons  of  the  makers  of  the  republic.  They  had  behind 
them  self-governing  ancestors  for  a  thousand  years.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  to  them  that  there  must  be  a  stable  government. 
They  must  be  admitted  to  the  councils  of  the  country  if  they 
were  to  have  a  share  in  its  destinies.  And  so  they  came  knock- 
ing at  the  door.  To  meet  these  unforseen  conditions,  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  came  into  being  and  has  just  claim  in  its  far- 
seeing  policy  to  rank  with  the  foremost  American  state  papers, 
belonging  in  the  same  group  as  the  declaration  of  independence, 
Washington's  farewell  address,  Jackson's  reply  to  the  nuUificar 
tion  act  and  Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation.  It  worked 
out  a  definite  line  along  which  the  new  states  were  to  advance ; 
it  laid  the  foundation  for  free  education,  so  characteristic  of 
onr  country,  and  so  essential  to  its  healtiiy  growth ;  it  provided 
reHj^ous  freedom  and  equal  rights  to  all ;  and  it  declared  that 
there  should  never  be  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude.  This 
ordinance,  the  product  of  the  brain  of  the  great  Vir^nian  and, 
better  still,  the  great  American  who  wrote  it,  also  decreed  that 
the  new  districts  should  stand  in  every  respect  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  old  and  yet  should  be  individually  bound  together 
with  them.  Hitherto,  every  new  colony  had  been  subject  to  the 
parent  state,  or  independent  of  it. 

No  better  way  has  been  found  for  governing  dependent  terri- 
tory than  that  which  was  evolved  by  these  men,  whom  we  must 
credit  with  a  foresight  for  the  future  of  remarkable  breadth. 
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These  first  settlers  were  always  strongly  mdividaalistic  and 
American,  The  separatist  movements  promoted  by  Spain  were 
Bcomfnlly  refused,  although  the  natural  outlet  for  western  pro- 
ducts was  the  Mississippi.  Tennessee  assumed  that  she  was  not 
made  from  an  older  state;  she  became  a  state  when  her  popula- 
tion was  sufficiently  large,  and  with  much  independence  pro- 
ceeded to  draft  a  constitution  and  form  a  state  government 
without  any  action  of  congress.  This  raised  a  question  in  con- 
gressional halls  because  of  the  precedent  which  might  be  estab- 
lished, and  which  other  states  of  the  valley  might  follow  in  a 
few  years.  It  was  contended  that  no  state  had  a  right  to  take 
a  census  and  certainly  no  territory  had,  a  debate  which  was 
caused  by  the  provision  of  the  Tennessee  legislature  in  1795  for 
the  ennmeration  of  her  population.  Finally,  after  much  discus- 
rion,  Tennessee  was  admitted  to  the  onion  June  1,  1796.  The 
constitution  of  tiiis  new  state  was  most  liberal.  It  provided  that 
the  judicial  power  was  to  be  exercised  by  superior  and  Inferior 
courts,  but  the  judges,  instead  of  having  coordinate  power  with 
the  legislature,  were  to  be  appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  Jefferson  pronounced  this  constitntion,  "The 
most  republican  yet  found  in  America."  It  remained  for 
Mississippi,  another  state  of  the  great  valley,  to  lead  the  way 
in  the  constitution  of  1832,  in  establishing  the  principle  of  an 
elective  judiciary. 

In  the  history  of  those  early  years  of  settlement,  two  names 
are  most  freqnentiy  found, — Daniel  Boone  and  George  Rogers 
Clark.  Boone  was  a  wanderer,  a  hardy  adventurer,  first  and 
foremost  a  himter,  bnt  he  declared  himself  "ordained  by  God  to 
settle  the  wilderness."  Accordingly,  he  led  the  way  over  the 
mountains  and  settled  his  company  in  the  fair  Kentucky  country. 
During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  he  and  his  sturdy  band  played 
the  greater  part  in  the  defense  of  the  state.  Later,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  Louisiana  territory,  he 
crossed  the  Mississippi,  received  a  grant  of  land  some  forty 
miles  from  St  Louis  and  passed  his  remaining  years  as  com- 
mandant of  that  district. 

The  glamour  of  romance  hangs  about  the  name  of  Daniel 
Boone ;  he  is  one  of  the  favorite  characters  of  early  Kentucky 
history.    Tet  he  in  no  way  compares  with  George  Bogers  Clark 
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in  actaal  service  to  his  comitiy.  Clark  was  a  Virginian  by  birth 
and  a  surveyor  by  profeasioni  possessing  courage  and  daring. 
Some  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  middle ' 
west  are  of  his  staging,  and  some  of  the  most  daring  adventnres 
of  his  planning.  He  was  called  the  "Hannibal  of  the  West" 
No  white  man  has  ever  had  the  inflnence  over  the  Indians  that 
he  attained  and  kept,  and  the  peace  he  muntained  during  his 
life  enabled  tiie  whites  to  establish  themselves  firmly  in  the 
middle  of  the  Mississippi  basin. 

The  evacuation  of  the  Spanish  posts  east  of  the  Mississippi  in 
1798,  after  many  adroit  efforts  to  evade  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  1795,  and  tbe  coming  of  the  Americans  under  the  command 
of  Isaac  Onion,  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
founder  of  a  leading  family  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  is  the 
worthy  subject  of  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  cvitnry  saw  a  great  gen- 
eral development  along  all  lines  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The 
rude  conditions  of  a  frontier  life  held  many  dangers,  one  of 
which  was  that  of  going  back  in  culture  of  those  who  had  come 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  If  they  themselves  were 
able  to  overcome  this,  there  waa  even  greater  danger  that  their 
children  might  retrograde ;  but  this  did  not  happen,  and  that  it 
did  not  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  vigor  of  the  character 
of  the  pioneers  themselves,  the  circuit-rider  and  the  school- 
master. The  influence  of  these  last  two  cannot  be  overestimated 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  great  prosperity  of  the  south 
and  west.  The  Methodist  circuit-rider,  that  sturdy  pioneer, 
should  receive  more  credit  than  he  does,  for  it  was  his  labor  that 
was  a  potent  factor  in  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  middle 
west.  The  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  too,  deserves  to 
be  closely  studied  for  it  is  a  most  interesting  etory  of  loyalty 
and  devotion. 

Closely  in  touch  wiUi  the  religious  development  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  is  its  educational  progress.  The  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  were  largely  the  same  in  both  cases  and  were  due  to 
the  distance  of  one  settlement  from  another  and  the  poverty 
which,  for  the  majority,  made  life  a  constant  struggle  for  ex- 
ist^riee.  The  common  school  system,  as  we  know  it,  had  not 
come  into  existence,  but  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  famous 
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ordinaooe  of  1787  provided  that  a  section  in  each  township 
should  be  kept  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  that  township. 
The  first  legislature  of  Tennessee  district  in  1794  established  a 
university  in  Greene  county,  and  another,  Blount  college,  near 
Knoxvllle,  was  named  for  that  wise  and  capable  governor,  Wil- 
liam Blount.  This  latter  institution  became  the  university  of 
TeDDessee.  One  of  the  first  rules  of  this  new  college  was  that 
students  should  be  admitted  to  equal  advantages,  regardless  of 
deDomination.  One  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  to  raise  Martin  academy  to  the  rank  of  a 
college.  Five  years  after  the  creation  of  the  Mississippi  terri- 
tory, the  general  assembly  on  May  13, 1802,  incorporated  Jeffer- 
son college,  being  named  in  honor  of  "Thomas  Jefferson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  president  of  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society."  This  institution  is  still  in  active  operation 
in  the  original  buildings;  and  Jefferson  Davis  was  one  of  its 
students.  In  1819,  the  state  of  Mississippi  chartered  the  Eliza- 
beth female  academy  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 
I  believe  that  Mississippi  can  justly  claim  the  honor  of  establish- 
ing the  first  chartered  institution  for  the  higher  education  of 
young  women  in  the  south,  if  not  in  the  XTnited  States.  Jeffer- 
son college  and  Elizabeth  female  academy  were  located  at  Wash- 
ington, the  territorial  capital  of  Mississippi  territory. 

In  the  development  of  the  Mississippi  valley  much  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  transportation  problems  and  their  solution. 
The  control  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  trouble  with  the  Span- 
iards over  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  all  center  about  the  transportation  question.  The 
economic  and  political  development  are  interwoven  with  it  If 
the  Missiswppi  valley  had  been  forced  to  depend  upon  its  over- 
mountain  route  for  contact  with  its  markets,  there  would  never 
have  been  any  great  commercial  development,  at  least  not  until 
railroads  became  more  numerous  than  they  are  even  at  the 
present  time.  But  the  Mississippi  states  in  those  early  years 
were  obliged  to  export  their  grain  and  meat,  not  to  mention  their 
immense  cotton  crop,  if  they  were  to  engage  in  commerce.  The 
bulk  and  weight  of  these  products  made  It  impossible  for  pack- 
animals  or  wagons  to  be  used  for  any  great  distance.  The  rapid 
influx  of  people  to  the  interior,  therefore,  was  due  to  the  vaat 
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network  of  inland  waterways,  of  which  the  Mis^ssippi  river 
and  its  tributaries  fnTDiBhed  over  fifteen  thousand  miles  navi- 
gable for  good  sized  craft,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  lakes,  over 
which  these  settlers  might  export  their  products. 

A  great  and  growing  race  may  acquire  vast  stretches  of 
sparsely  settled  territory  in  several  ways.  The  statesman  and 
the  soldier  play  a  prominent  part  in  gaining  the  new  land. 
Thomas  Jefferson  gave  the  Louisiana  purchase  to  the  United 
States,  and  opened  up  the  way  to  the  development  of  the  im- 
perial domain  extending  to  the  Pacific.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  winning  of  Loui^ana  was  due  to  no  one  man.  It  followed 
inevitably  upon  the  great  western  reaching  out  of  the  settler 
folk.  The  Mississippi  formed  no  barrier  to  the  restless,  adven- 
turous, hardy  backwood^nan.  The  vital  importance  to  the 
westerners  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Misrassippi  can  readily 
be  seen.  Control  of  the  month  of  this  mifi^ty  river  was  of 
personal  consequence  to  every  backwoods  farmer,  every  land 
owner,  every  town  dweller  who  lived  beyond  the  Alleghanies. 
This  compelling  interest  was  the  power  which  prompted  Jeffer- 
son to  make  the  great  purchase. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  great  Napoleon 
was  first  consul  of  France,  and  he  was  already  casting  eyes  to- 
ward the  American  territory  on  which  France  had  claims.  Jef- 
ferson was  president  and  Madison  secretary  of  state,  both  great 
men,  both  good  men,  but  not  exactly  fitted  to  cope  with  Napoleon 
and  Tallyrand,  his  minister.  Jefferson  was  wedded  to  the 
peaceful  development  of  his  country  after  the  trials  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  while  he  loved  the  French,  he  could  see  that  if  things 
went  on  as  they  were  going,  the  French  would  take  Louisiana 
and  this  meant  war.  Therefore,  he  made  every  effort  to  secure 
control  of  this  territory  by  purchase.  He  took  various  means, 
official  and  unofficial,  of  impressing  upon  Napoleon  that  feeling 
was  running  high  in  the  United  States  and  hostile  to  him.  How- 
ever, it  was  no  argument  of  Jefferson's  nor  of  the  American 
diplomats  that  changed  Napoleon's  mind,  but  the  need  of  money 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  fear 
that  England  would  seize  Louisiana,  or  that  it  would  be  forcibly 
taken  by  tiie  United  States.    There  was  hailing  as  to  terms. 
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but  finally  a  treaty  was  signed  in  1803  ceding  Lomsiana  to  the 
United  States  for  fifteen  million  dollars. 

A  particnlarly  dramatic  figure  of  American  history  at  this 
time  was  Aaron  Borr.  The  inddent  known  as  Burr's  con- 
spiracy, when  he  undertook  to  set  up  an  independent  govern- 
ment in  the  Mississippi  valley,  attracted  an  amount  of  attention 
in  the  pages  of  history  altogether  disproportionate  to  its  real 
consequence.  Burr's  career  had  been  striking.  He  had  been 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  and  had  lacked  but  one  vote 
of  becoming  president  in  the  election  of  1800.  His  quarrel  and 
duel  with  Alexander  Hamilton  had  made  him  famous,— or  in- 
famous as  you  may  choose.  As  a  politician  he  had  shown  him- 
self to  be  unscrupulous.  It  has  always  been  difBcult  to  under- 
stand exactly  at  what  Burr's  conspiracy  aimed-  His  journey 
through  the  new  west  was  spectacular,  and  his  efforts  to  arouse 
the  people  to  follow  him  seem,  at  the  present  time,  fantastic.  It 
left  scarcely  a  ripple  in  the  west  and  south.  The  chief  suflferers 
were  his  dupe,  Blennerhassett,  and  Sebastian  and  Innes  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  lost  prestige  which  they  never  regained. 

It  took  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  for  civilization  to  pn^ 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  but  in  the  next  seventy-five  it  crossed 
the  continent  and  reached  the  Pacific  slope.  Growth  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  was  rapid.  Great  fields  of  cotton  were  being 
planted  in  Missis^ppi,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  and  by  1834 
over  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  United  States  was 
grown  in  these  three  states  and  Tennessee.  The  steamboat  and 
the  cotton  bale  are  emblematic  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  while 
later  com,  wheat  and  cattle  oame  to  swell  the  list.  The  ease 
with  which  the  rich  and  level  lands  of  the  valley  might  be  culti- 
vated drew  thousands  of  immigrants  from  the  eastern  states 
with  their  rocky  hill  sides.  New  towns  sprang  up  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  Railroads  were  crossing  here  and  there 
throughout  the  states,  bringing  freight  to  the  large  towns  along 
the  Mississippi  and  to  the  great  lakes.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the 
states  were  assisting  in  financing  the  railroad  companies  in  or- 
der to  receive  benefit  from  this  new  mode  of  transportation, 
Louisiana  alone  issuing  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  bonds 
for  this  purpose.    According  to  the  census  of  1820,  there  were 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  million  people  in  the  United  States 
and  one-foarth  of  these  were  inhabitants  of  land  beyond  the 
Alleghanies. 

In  this  great  tide  of  immigration  were  men  and  women  of 
high  character,  energy  and  ambition  both  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  This  expansion  towards  the  west  established  for 
the  North  American  continent  its  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  The 
Lonisiana  purchase  settled  for  all  time  that  the  Spaniard  and 
his  civilization  conld  not  enter. 

This  western  movement,  with  its  consequent  increase  in 
wealth  and  territory,  gave  the  best  opportunity  that  the  world 
has  ever  known  for  the  complete  development  of  democratic  in- 
stitntions.  The  center  of  population  since  1790  has  been  mov- 
ing towards  the  Mississippi,  and  so  has  the  center  of  influence. 
With  the  passing  of  pioneer  conditions,  the  states  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  took  a  commanding  position  which  shows  no 
sign  of  changing.  The  success  of  the  great  political  parties 
depends  more  and  more  on  carrying  the  states  of  the  Mississippi 
valley. 

With  the  influx  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  people  into 
the  Mississippi  valley,  the  balance  of  political  power  necessarily 
altered,  especially  from  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
these  millions  were  voters  than  a  corresponding  number  left  in 
the  east.  When  the  question  of  slavery  became  of  such  im- 
portance and  party  differences  ran  high,  the  Mississippi  valley 
was  divided  into  a  northern  and  southern  section,  according  to 
the  labor  interests  of  the  states. 

The  question  of  admitting  new  states,  beginning  with  Mis- 
souri, into  the  union  brought  on  much  debate  in  congress. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Henry  Clay,  Missouri  was  allowed  to 
hold  slaves,  but  restrictions  were  agreed  on  that  no  state  subse- 
quently admitted  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  Missouri,  should  be  permitted  to  be  a  slave 
state.  This  was  the  famous  Missouri  compromise.  In  the  years 
between  1820  and  1850  the  compromise  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten, for  California  deemed  it  necessary  to  petition  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  free  state.  A  hot  debate  ensued  and  Henry  Clay 
again  stepped  into  the  breach  with  a  second  compromise.  A 
few  years  later,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  stirred  up  the  political 
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kettle  by  preseHting  a  bill  advocating  that  the  settlers  of  a  state 
desiring  to  come  iato  the  tmion,  should  decide  themselves 
whether  they,  wished  slavery  or  not.  This  was,  of  coarse,  a 
direct  repudiation  of  the  Missouri  compromise  which  the  people 
and  politicians  seemed  suddenly  to  have  remembered.  Discus^ 
sion  of  the  question  was  full  and  bitter.  Congress,  however, 
seems  to  have  adopted  a  sort  of  eompromiae  of  its  own  in  so  far 
that  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  whenever  a  slave  state 
was  admitted  a  free  one  should  come  in  next  to  offset  it  political- 
ly and  thus  preserve  the  balance  of  power.  In  this  way,  Missis- 
sippi was  paired  off  with  Indiana,  Illinois  with  Alabama,  Maine 
with  Missouri,  Florida  with  Iowa. 

The  years  preceding  our  great  national  struggle  were  won- 
derful for  growth  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  From  1850  to  1860, 
the  population  of  the  eight  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Missouri  increased  one  hundred 
and  sisly-seven  per  cent.  In  all  but  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  native 
Americans  received  from  other  states  were  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  native-bom  citi2ens  who  inunigrated  to  other  re^ons. 
In  this  respect  Iowa  stood  firat  and  Missouri  third.  Daring 
these  ten  years,  foreign  immigrants  began  to  come  into  the 
Mississippi  valley  in  lai^  numbers  and  tiie  foreign-bom  popu- 
lation of  these  states  more  than  doubled.  This  age  was  called 
the  golden  age,  for  from  1837  to  1857  the  wealth  of  the  country 
was  quadrupled. 

BMlroad  construction  began  in  the  Mississippi  valley  in  Mi<^- 
igan  and  Misrassippi,  in  1836,  roads  being  built  from  Detroit  to 
Ann  Arbor,  and  from  Woodville,  Mississippi,  to  East  Feliciana, 
Louisiana.  After  this,  a  perfect  mania  for  railroads  seemed 
to  seize  the.  new  west.  Roads  were  built  in  advance  of  traffic 
At  the  be^^ning  of  the  civil  war,  there  was  a  mile  of  railroad 
for  every  thousand  of  population  in  the  northern  Mississippi 
valley. 

And  not  only  did  railroads  increase  rapidly  prior  to  the  war, 
but  steamboating,  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  had  been 
carried  on  with  a  high  degree  of  success,  reached  its  climax  in 
1857,  when  ninety-nine  steamboats  landed  at  St.  Paal.  The 
maximam  on  the  lower  river  is  found  at  New  Orleans  for  the 
year  1860,  when  3245  steamboats  arrived  from  river  ports  and 
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785  from  seaports.  The  value  of  the  river  commeroe  received 
and  dispatched  was  $289,565,000.00,  while  ocean  import  and  ex- 
port reached  a  total  of  $183,725,000.00. 

Ihiring  this  time,  not  only  had  industries  forged  ahead,  but 
education  had  received  an  impetus.  Iowa  alone  had  fifty 
academies,  colleges  and  imiversities,  which  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Massachusetts  of  the  west.  More  money  was  needed  for 
education,  and  agitation  began  which  ended  in  the  creation  of 
a  free  banking  system  in  1858. 

During  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  civU  war,  all  eyes  were 
turned  toward  the  Mississippi  valley.  Its  history  is  indissoln- 
biy  bound  up  with  that  of  the  period.  When  the  crisis  came  and 
ihe  states  began  to  secede,  the  southern  section  necessarily  went 
with  tbe  confederacy  and  the  northern  with  the  xmion. 

All  this  prosperity  came  to  a  sndden  stop  in  1861,  when  the 
storm  clouds  which  had  been  threatening,  suddenly  broke  witii 
violence.  All  was  now  uncertainty.  Southern  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  were  daily  resigning  and  throwing  their  fortunes 
with  the  confederacy.  The  war  spirit  swept  the  country.  Party 
lines  were  obliterated ;  it  was  north  or  south.  Lincoln  issued  a 
requisition  for  75,000  troops  and  300,000  responded.  The  mili- 
tary enthusiasm  of  the  south  reached  an  even  higher  pitch.  The 
story  of  those  four  dreadful  years  of  fratricidal  strife  is  too  well 
known  to  be  rehearsed.  Long  and  bitter  was  the  struggle,  and 
the  Mississippi  river  was  a  strong  strategic  point,  both  armies 
beginning  to  build  war  ships  npon  its  banks  at  once.  The  cam- 
paign along  the  river  was  of  immense  importance.  When  Farra- 
gut  succeeded  in  getting  his  gunboats  up  from  New  Orleans,  and 
was  able  to  stop  supplies  from  the  Bed  river,  and  when  Vicks- 
burg  fell,  the  war  was  practically  lost  to  the  confederacy.  The 
struggle  for  the  Mississippi,  resulting  in  union  victories,  opened 
the  way  for  the  final  result  With  the  loss  of  the  river  began 
that  shortage  of  food  throughout  the  southern  states  which,  even 
without  that  great  military  catastrophe  culminating  at  Appo- 
matox,  must  have  brought  the  war  to  an  end.  But  not  before 
deeds  of  heroism  excelling  those  of  revolutionary  times  had  been 
performed  on  both  sides  by  many  a  brave  fellow  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley. 
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After  four  years  of  carnage  in  which  each  side  lost  some 
300,000  men  and  made  nearly  as  many  cripples  for  life,  the 
ootmtry  found  itself  facing  a  great  problem.  The  debt  was 
reckoned  by  billions;  commerce  was  demoralized;  the  land  in 
many  sections  of  the  south  was  devastated.  Fire  and  sword 
had  indeed  done  their  wo^  and  nowhere  was  this  more  evident 
than  in  certain  states  bordering  on  the  great  river. 

But  peace  once  more  assured,  the  Mississippi  valley  began  to 
grow.  War  had  in  no  way  depleted  its  natural  resources,  no 
matter  how  its  material  ones  had  suffered.  With  necessity  to 
spur  on  the  inhabitants,  the  cotton  fields  began  to  spring  again 
into  bloom;  great  fields  of  com  and  wheat  reflected  the  summer 
sun;  and  thousands  of  cattle  and  hogs  roamed  the  valley.  Capi- 
tal began  to  pour  in  from  Europe  and  from  the  east.  Mills 
were  built  both  for  cotton  and  other  products.  Bailroad  build- 
ing increased,  bat  steamboating,  although  it  still  did  a  large 
trade  and  held  in  check  the  high  freight  rates  of  the  railroads, 
never  regained  its  old  position.  There  is  great  economic  need 
for  increased  river  transportation,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
great  river  commerce  will  again  be  built  up.  It  is  too  valuable 
not  to  be  revived.  How  valuable  the  river  and  lake  steamer  is 
to  the  shipper  was  demonstrated  some  dozen  years  ago,  when 
the  Mississippi  was  closed  to  traflfio  for  several  months  in  mid- 
winter when  freight  naturally  would  be  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The 
railroads,  released  from  steamboat  competition,  advanced  their 
freight  rates  on  grain  from  ten  cents  to  twenty-nine  cents, — a 
really  prohibitory  price. 

The  decade  following  the  war  saw  interest  in  educational  mat- 
ters on  the  increase.  The  entire  west  has  been  called  the  home 
of  co-edncation,  the  first  college  admitting  both  sexes,  Oberlin, 
being  here,  while  from  the  beginning  the  lower  schools  have  been 
co-edneational.  In  1870  Iowa  had  7000  ungraded  schools  and  200 
graded  ones ;  now  it  has  over  doubled  that  number.  Missouri, 
whose  first  high  sdiool  was  at  St.  Louis,  in  1853,  has  shown  re- 
markable growth,  Arkansas,  which  has  been  somewhat  slower, 
is  now  making  substantial  progress.  Up  to  1820  there  had  been 
no  movement  in  Mississippi  for  public  schools.  But  what  of 
ihati    Boston,  with  all  its  boasted  culture,  had  no  free  schools 
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before  1820,  because  there  was  a  feeling  that  free  schools  implied 
poverty.  Mississippi  now  spends  as  great  a  proportion  of  its 
revenues  for  public  education  as  any  state  in  the  union. 

The  Tulane  university  in  New  Orleans  came  into  operation 
as  snch  by  law  in  1884,  but  its  origin  is  just  fifty  years  earlier. 
It  began  as  the  Medical  college  of  Louisiana  in  1834,  and  in  1836 
issued  the  first  degree  in  medicine  ever  conferred  in  Louisiana 
or  the  southwest.  It  is  in  age  the  third  oldest  south  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  the  fifteenth  in  the  United  States. 
Only  four  of  the  older  colleges  exceed  in  the  number  of  students 
of  the  medical  department  of  Tulane,  and  it  ranks,  if  age,  num- 
ber of  students,  and  alumni  be  considered,  the  first  in  the  south 
and  fifth  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  nothing  shows  more  plainly  the  great  wealth  of  the 
valley  than  the  customs  collected  by  the  department  of  internal 
revenue.  Ten  years  after  the  war,  the  customs  collected  at 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  totalled  almost  $3,500,000.00.  In 
addition  in  the  Mississippi  basin  there  were  357  national  banks 
with  a  paid-in  capital  of  seventy-two  millions  of  doUars,  and 
state  banks  with  a  capital  of  more  than  half  as  much.  And  this 
was  forty  years  ago. 

Up  to  1880,  the  commerce  and  exports  of  the  United  States 
were  chiefly  agricultural,  and  the  Mississippi  valley  contributed 
the  greater  part  Capitalists  soon  saw  that  the  manufacture  of 
finished  products  on  the  spot  where  the  raw  material  grew  would 
be  a  distinct  saving  of  first  cost,  and  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  compete  with  countries  having  a  much  lower  wage 
rate.  Consequently,  mills  and  factories  sprang  up  rapidly. 
Previous  to  this,  most  of  the  manufacturing  had  been  carried 
on  in  New  England  and  the  middle  Atlantic  states.  Now  cotton 
mills  were  btult  in  the  cotton  belt,  woolen  mills  crept  toward  the 
prairies,  iron  was  being  mined  cheaply  in  Alabama,  and  great 
steel  mills  and  furnaces  were  built,  wooden  ware  with  sonthem 
and  western  trade-marks  appeared  on  the  market  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  was  that  labor,  which  previously  had  been 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  tamed  to  the  factory  and  the 
mill.  A  scanaty  of  labor  for  the  land  resulted,  which  the  inflox 
of  immigrants  from  Europe  did  not  fill,  as  a  large  number  of 
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snoh  as  came  into  the  agricultural  district  did  bo  with  the  inten- 
tion of  owning  lands  themselves. 

Machinery  and  science,  however,  relieved  the  pressure  to  a 
considerable  estent  and  the  machine-tilled  farms  of  the  west  are 
among  the  wonders  of  oar  continent  With  the  growth  of  edu- 
cation  and  wealth,  agrlcnlture  took  a  new  position,  as  schools 
of  agriculture  turned  it  into  a  profession.  The  telephone,  rural 
delivery  of  mail,  the  magazine,  and  the  automobile  relieved  rural 
life  of  its  isolation  and  disadvantages,  and  the  Mississippi  valley 
at  once  grasped  at  all  these  opportunities. 

Sociological  leaders  soon  became  known.  New  laws  were 
made  to  r^^ilate  labor  and  living  conditions.  Child  labor  laws, 
compnlsory  education,  sanitation,  juvenile  courts,  have  not  only 
been  introduced,  but  have  been  experiments  in  many  cases  which 
the  whole  country  has  watched  with  interest  and  approval. 

Daring  the  past  seventeen  years,  the  progress  of  education 
has  gone  ahead  with  leaps  and  bounds.  Not  only  has  rural  edu- 
cation been  especially  considered,  but  of  vital  importance  has 
been  the  attempt  at  uprooting  illiteracy.  Kentucky  and  her 
moonlight  schools  opened  a  way  for  a  great  educational  gain 
which  other  states  immediately  followed. 

The  first  national  convention  of  state  supervisors  and  inspec- 
tors of  rural  schools  was  held  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1914 
and  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  entire  country.  The  aim  of 
the  conference  was  the  "organization  and  upbuilding  of  country 
life."  Cooperative  growing  and  marketing  associations,  house- 
hold equipment  and  home  making,  country  schools  and  demon- 
stration of  methods  on  blue  grass  farms,  were  on  the  program. 
Not  only  school  workers,  but  farmers,  country  women,  preachers, 
doctors,  editors  and  business  men  were  called  into  conference  on 
the  subject 

The  economic  development  of  the  Mississippi  valley  has  just 
begun.  The  Panama  canal,  the  dream  of  tiie  centuries,  has 
opened  up  a  new  gateway  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Orient;  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  will  pass  this  way,  and  the  glories  of  Venice, 
Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa  and  Barcelona  will  be  repeated  in 
our  gulf  ports  in  the  commerce  of  Paacagoula,  Golfport,  Biloxi, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Tampa,  Pensacola  and  Galveston,  and  the 
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river  ports  of  the  Mississippi,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis, 
MempMe,  Vicksburg  and  Natchez  will  double  their  river  com- 
merce. In  this  valley  a  second  renaissance  will  come  and  the 
glories  of  ancient  Oreece  and  old  Italy  will  appear  in  art  and 
literature. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  when  aU  music,  all  art  was  cen- 
tered in  New  York  and  the  greater  number  of  artists,  musicians, 
and  authors  were  eastern  products.  At  the  present  day  the 
south  and  middle  west  are  coming  into  their  own.  The  conntry 
is  learning  that  culture  is  not  limited  by  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  that  tiie  Mason  and  Dixon  line  is  not  a  restriction  of  artbtio 
temperament ;  but  that  industrially,  educationally,  and  political- 
ly, the  south  and  the  middle  west  are  as  the  east  and  the  Pacific- 
American. 

DUNBAB  BOWLAND 

Depabtment  OF  Abchives  and  History 
Jageson,  Mississippi 
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BELIGION  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE  EIA.ELT  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  OHIO 

Although  the  settlement  of  Ohio  began  after  the  reTolntion, 
before  that  date  the  Moravian  brotherhoods  had  established 
their  commimities  among  the  Indians  in  several  places,*  the  most 
famous  ones  being  t^ose  of  Post  and  Heckewelder  among  the 
Tnscarawas.  Ohio  annals  do  not  contain  a  greater  tragedy 
than  that  which  reconnts  the  total  destruction  of  these  peaceful 
Moravian  brotherhoods.  We  read  that  the  American  people 
fell  npon  the  Moravians  and ' '  cleaned  ihsm  out  root  and  branch ' ' 
because  of  treacherons  aUiances  made,  not  by  the  Moravians,  but 
by  the  hostile  tribes,' 

After  the  revolntion,  immigration  poured  westward  over  the 
older  roads  into  the  wilderness  but  ihe  rush  into  Ohio  began  im- 
mediately after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.*  The  New 
Englanders  followed  the  Mohawk;  the  PennBylvanians  took  the 
old  Braddock  trail ;  and  the  Vii^inians  came  down  the  streams 
to  the  Ohio.  There  the  trails  met  and  all  the  crowd  floated  down 
the  Ohio.  Some  landed  on  the  north  bank*  and  moved  into  the 
vast  and  unknown  northwest  of  which  they  were  be^^ning  to 
hear  soch  marveloas  tales.  Others  went  south  to  the  Kentucky 
settlements. 

The  settlers  of  the  Ohio  country  varied  in  character  from  the 
planter  of  the  searcoast  gentry  to  the  trader  with  much  energy 
but  small  capital;  from  the  speculator,  whose  stock  in  trade 
was  the  soil,  to  the  sturdy  New  England  Pnritan  who  carried  hie 
own  order  with  him. 

The  first  question  which  arises  for  our  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  this  early  settlement  of  Ohio  is :  To  what  extent 
did  religious  motives  obtain  in  the  minds  of  these  early  immi- 
grants into  Ohio! 

I  Hoire,  Aitnalt  of  earls  Ohio,  1. 
*Ibid.,  6-8. 

"Lola  K.  Uathews,  Expantioti  of  Nev  Bngtand:  tJie  tptead  of  Nevi  England  let- 
tletnatt  and  institution*  to  the  MiMittippi  river,  1610-1865  (Boston,  1S09),  174. 
«  Theodore  Booaevelt,  Winning  of  the  wett  (New  York,  l&OS),  3: 12. 
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The  answer  U  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  place  and  time 
of  settlement.  The  early  settlers  of  Ohio  did  not  come  as  did  the 
Puritans  in  New  England,  to  work  out  a  vital  principle,  but  they 
did  bring  their  chnrch  with  them  in  most  cases  and  it  remained 
an  abiding  influence  thronghout  the  earlier  period. 

In  the  Western  Reserve  where  the  Congregational  stock  led 
the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  immigrants,  the  process  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  followed  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker 
when  he  led  his  little  group  of  devout  men  and  women  into  Con- 
necticut  The  influences  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a 
church  were  set  in  motion  before  the  pioneer  began  his  long 
march  to  the  new  land.  Occasionally  they  went  so  far  as  to 
organize  the  chnrch  before  tiiey  started.  A  notable  example  of 
this  is  found  in  the  settlement  at  Granville,  Ohio,  which  was 
made  by  a  congregation  from  Granville,  Massachusetts.'  A 
church  of  twenty-four  members  was  organized  in  the  old  home, 
and  pastor,  deacons,  and  members  were  transplanted  with  the 
colony.  As  late  as  1833,  the  Reverend  Shepherd  "took  his 
colony ' '  to  found  a  church  and  a  college  at  Oberlin.* 

The  Ohio  company  exhibits  a  most  unique  interrelationship  of 
religious  and  conomercial  motives.  The  company  was  organized 
at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern  in  Salem  throng  the  instrumen- 
taUty  of  the  Reverend  Manasseh  Cutler,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister of  Ipswich.  His  efforts  were  ably  seconded  by  Generals 
Tapper  and  Putnam,  two  old  time  Congregationalists. 

Reverend  Cutler,  chief  officer  of  the  company,  went  to  New 
York  to  aid  the  purchase  of  land,  which  was  to  be  paid  for  in 
revolutionary  scrip.  He  arrived  in  New  York  July  5  to  urge 
some  definite  action.  July  6,  he  proposed,  if  due  recognition 
were  pven  in  the  pending  ordinance  to  the  social  and  political 
principles  for  which  he  as  a  clergyman  stood,  to  buy  the  land. 
On  July  9  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  new  committee  of 
which  Dane  of  Massachusetts  was  chairman.  July  10  the  com- 
mittee reported  a  plan  to  meet  Cutler's  wishes.  In  Cutler's 
diary  can  be  found  evidence  that  the  ordinance  was  in  his  hands 

'Benjanun  Talbot,  "History  of  Oongreg&tioii&liMii  in  eenbal  Ohio,"  in  Ohio 
Qhuroh  hisbn7  aoeietj,  Papers  (Oberlin,  1690-1894),  S;  30. 

«  Jatnea  H.  Fairehild,  Oberlin,  the  colony  mtd  tlit  eoOege  (Oberlin,  1883),  26. 
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July  9.  On  July  11  it  was  made  the  order  of  the  day/  The 
points  which  Catler  championed  were  expressed  in  the  third 
article,  which  reserve^  land  for  the  support  of  education,  and 
the  sixth,  which  prohibited  slavery.  A  churdi  of  thirty-one 
members  was  at  once  organized  by  the  emigrants,  even  before 
they  left  the  confines  of  the  home  state.'  As  Burnet  says, 
"There  is  in  all  these  New  Englanders  a  veneration  for  the 
institutions  of  religion,  literature  and  morality."* 

A  careful  survey  of  the  first  two  decades  of  Ohio  history  re- 
veals the  fact,  however,  that  although  this  veneration  existed 
for  the  institutions  as  they  had  known  and  developed  them,  there 
were  among  the  New  Englanders  "comeouters"  in  religion  as 
well  as  in  politics.  Whereas  the  majority  of  these  dissenters 
carried  with  them  a  body  of  ideas  regarding  conduct  that  was 
deeply  influenced  by  the  Puritan  doctrine,  nevertheless  they,  too, 
developed  some  new  "isms"  in  the  freer  air  of  the  new 
country." 

Some  used  their  freedom  to  proclaim  a  new  order  in  the  re- 
ligions world;  others  brought  about  a  change  of  sect,  and  hence 
arose  the  multiplicity  of  denominations,  the  development  of 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  earlier  decades  of  Ohio's  history. 

The  frontiersman  naturally  is,  or  becomes,  an  individualist, 
so  that  the  break  with  the  older  order  need  not  be  considered 
singular.  In  addition  to  the  disintegrating  influence  of  the  fron- 
tier, one  needs  to  remember  that  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  witnessed  a  general  religious  activity.  Repre- 
sentatives of  every  old  creed  and  propa^ndists  of  all  the 
"isms"  traveled  the  paths  and  trails  of  the  new  country,  pro- 
claiming the  truth  as  they  saw  it,  and  denonncii^  the  false  with 
that  peculiar  freedom  of  expression  which  is  bom  of  the  un- 
fenced  fields  and  pathless  forests  of  the  west.  Jews,  Catholics, 
agnostics,  Protestants,  alike  sought  freedom  to  worship,  or  re- 
frain from  worship,  and  accordingly  embarked  upon  the  crafts 

t  Jnatin  Wiuor,  The  westward  movement:  the  ooloniei  and  the  republic  wewt  of 
the  AOeghaniee,  1763-1798  (Boston,  1SB7),  282  ff. 

■  DiekenBon,  Fvrtt  Congregational  chvreh  of  Marietta,  1S4. 

•  Jacob  Bnrnet,  Notet  on  the  early  settlement  of  the  northweetem  territory  (CSn- 
tinnati,  1847),  44. 

loPrederiek  J.  Turner,  Site  of  the  new  west,  181S-IS19  (New  York,  1806),  27. 
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that  plied  from  Pittsbnrg  to  the  Ohio  country.  So  great  waa 
the  liberty  demanded  by  some,  in  fact,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  licenBe. 

That  reli^on  was  a  most  potent  influence  in  the  lives  of  the 
New  England  em^pi^mts  is  evidenced  by  the  promptness  with 
which  they  organized  their  churches  and  secured  their  pastors. 
Some  forty-eight  persons,  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  Ohio,  disem- 
barked on  the  site  of  Marietta  April  7, 1788,"  fro  ma  long  bullets 
proof  barge  which  they  had  appropriately  christened ' '  The  May- 
flower." Not  later  than  July  20,  1788,  the  Beverend  Daniel 
Breck  preached  the  first  sermon  ever  delivered  within  the  limits 
of  the  Ohio  country."  Daniel  Story  was  the  first  regular  pas- 
tor," but  the  moving  spirit  was  Beverend  Manasseh  Cntier,  who 
intended,  from  this  little  settlement  of  Congregationalists,  to 
build  up  a  new  home  for  the  diureh."  Although  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  town  records  with  ibe  church  rolls  shows  that 
many  settlers  were  not  church  members'"  yet  in  the  main  the 
offidals  in  the  settlements  made  by  the  Ohio  company  were 
Puritans."  In  many  settlements  were  found  those  who  con- 
fessed to  Presbyterianism,  for  the  "plan  of  nnion"  had  already 
been  adopted. 

Even  more  enterprising  than  the  southern  settlement  was 
Youngstown,  the  first  settlement  on  the  Western  Beserve.  Here 
the  first  Sabbath  witnessed  the  first  religious  service,  since  they 
"thot  it  not  seendy  that  home  or  commxmity  or  state  be  without 
religion.""    The  Beserve  filled  up  rapidly,  and  in  1800  Joseph 

III.  W.  Andrews,  Eiftory  of  Uarietta  (Marietta,  1890),  3;  'WOhat  H.  ffiebert, 
Oovernment  of  OMo,  it*  Mgtory  and  admMttration  (Neir  York,  1908),  16. 

iiOolouel  John  May,  Jounud  and  letterg  relative  to  tm>  joumeyt  to  the  Oitio 
MMMtry,  In  17SS  and  '89  (C^cuaati,  1873),  87-90;  "Old  Northwett"  geneaiogioat 
quarterts  (Columbus,  1898-),  G:  61;  Beeords  of  the  Ohio  oompany  (Beprint,  Mariet- 
ta, 1805),  2:  21. 

i<  Andrews,  Eutory  of  Marietta,  40}  William  H.  Venable,  Begtnninga  of  literary 
ovltwe  in  the  Ohio  vaOog  (CSndnnati,  18S1),  201;  Winaor,  Wettvard  movement,  302. 

t*  Ibid.,  2S1. 

itBamoel  P.  Hildretb,  BiograpUeal  and  hittoricdl  meTitoin  of  the  earty  ptoneer 
aettlerg  of  Ohio,  with  narratinet  of  inoidenti  and  ocowrrmaea  m  177E  (Cincinnati, 
1868),  see  index,  Marietta. 

MJftW.;  J.  H.  Pairchild,  "Early  Congregationallsin  on  the  Westani  Beaerre,"  in 
Ohio  church  biatoij  soeiety,  Papert,  6 :  3. 
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Badger  was  sent  as  a  missionaiy  to  those  not  yet  professing 
Congregationalism.  '^ 

The  east  and  Bouth,  except  the  Marietta  and  Cincumati  set- 
tlements, were  largely  settled  by  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians 
from  Pennsylyania.  They  were  physical  and  mental  giants, 
those  Presbyterian  pioneers  who  traveled  the  trail  of  the  Ohio ; 
and  later  Ohio  owes  much  for  the  heritage  which  came  to  her 
from  these  Presbyterian  "fathers."  Their  very  religion  made 
them  self-reliant  and  fall  of  continuity  of  piirpose.  They  were 
dis<^plined  by  the  responsibility  of  chnrch  making  and  home 
making,  not  only  for  tiiemselves  but  for  their  posterity.  And 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  energy  with  which  they  immediately  at- 
tacked the  problem  of  church  making,  it  was  fully  as  important 
as  home  making.  They  were  men  of  iron  frame,  who  labored 
to  make  the  Ohio  coontry  the  "home  of  peace  and  plenty  in 
whidi  the  chareh  might  prosper. ' '  '•  From  their  ranks  emerged 
the  Indian  fighters  of  the  northwest,"  McDonald,  McCnllongh, 
Johnson  and  many  others  whose  names  still  live  in  tradition.** 
Very  little  sentiment  was  manifested  by  these  cool  deliberate 
Presbyterians  who  carried  with  them  that  determined  diaracter 
which  goes  with  keen-minded  adherence  to  original  sin,  total 
depravity,  and  predestination;  they  saw  no  nse  for  an  Indian 
except  to  be  a  target  for  a  shot-gun."  Even  those  Presbyterian 
mothers  stood  fast  in  the  religion  of  God  and  sent  petitions  to 
congress  to  make  the  east  realize  their  condition  and  "send 
Wayne  crashing  thru  tiie  forest  to  their  rescue." 

We  usually  say  the  church  and  school  go  hand  in  hand  but  in 
the  case  of  Ohio  one  would  rather  say  the  church  was  the  power 
behind  the  earlier  educational  enterprises.  From  the  very  in- 
ception of  the  plan  to  colonize  Ohio,  Manasseh  Cutier  had 
planned  to  found  a  great  institution  of  learning  in  which  morality 

"  Anterican  quarteri]/  regitter,  1. 

1*  Joseph  Badger,  Meraoin  (New  Haven,  1835),  25;  George  Punchard,  A  view  of 
Cofi0Tegationdlitm,  itt  principle*  and  doctrinei;  the  tettimony  of  eeeletiattietU  hwtory 
•11'  iti  favor,  it*  praetioe,  <md  it*  advantage*  (Boston,  1854),  S:  20. 

aoEETft  H.  G^ett,  Bigtory  of  the  Pretbyterimt  ehureh  to  the  United  Siatee  (BaltU 
more,  18SS),  2:  39;  Hunter,  Presbyterianiam  in  Ohio,  2S. 

«  Charles  MeMniry,  Pioneer  hittory  gtoriei  of  the  Mietimippi  vaUey  (fflooming- 
ton,  IQ,.  1895). 

wWiBBor,  Westward  movement,  280. 
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and  religion  should  be  a  pui;  of  the  curriculum**  since,  aa  he 
puts  it  in  his  sermon,  "that  was  the  only  way  to  make  citizens 
conform  to  law." 

At  every  meeting  of  the  Ohio  company  they  considered  the  ex- 
pediency of  some  religious  person  as  a  public  teacher  **  When 
the  settlers  came  they  brought  the  schoolmaster, — often  he  was 
the  minister, — with  them  and  the  school  building  of  the  week  day 
served  as  the  place  of  worship  upon  the  Sabbath.** 

In  1788  the  Ohio  company  bargained  for  two  townships  for  a 
college  *•  and  in  1797  an  academy  was  erected  at  Marietta.  The 
earliest  records  of  the  "Western  Reserve  show  similar  reserva- 
tions for  the  church  and  the  school."  In  1795,  the  Connecticut 
assembly  anthorized  the  sale  of  the  rest  of  the  Reserve,  provid- 
ing that  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  thereof  should  consti- 
tute a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  on  whi<^  was  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  several  ecclesiastical 
societies,  churches  or  congregations  of  all  denominations  in  the 
territory,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  their  ministers  and 
schools."  Two  years  of  agitation  over  the  distribution  of  the 
fund  followed,  and  the  Connecticut  assembly  then  constituted  the 
proceeds  into  the  perpetual  and  irreducible  school  fnnd  for  the 
state  of  Ohio.*" 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  trace  the 
interrelations  which  made  religion  so  important  a  factor  in  the 
elementary  education  of  Ohio.  I  shall  merely  mention  Fatty 
Wiley,  who  offered  to  teach  the  children  in  her  own  house  so 
that  they  might  learn  the  scriptures.*'  The  church  paid  the 
necessary  dollar  and  a  half  for  the  poor  and  orphaned  child 

ssVenablo,  Beginninga  of  Hterary  culture  in  the  Ohio  valley,  176;  Btatutet  of 
Ohio  ((%aM  edition  —  Cincinoatd,  1S83),  I:  18. 

"Ibid.,  1:  20;  Becordt  of  the  Ohio  company,  2:  31-48. 

IS  PnQohard,  Viev:  of  CongTegationaliim,  its  principles  and  doctrines.  Si  ITS  ff. 

**3tatutt!s  of  Ohio  (Ohaae  edition),  1: 18;  Veoable,  Begi»nitigt  of  Hiorary  eml- 
tvre  (A  the  Ohio  valley,  176. 

"  Ibid.,  203. 

"B.  A.  Hinsdale,  "Tbe  history  of  populajr  edueation  on  the  WMtem  Beaerre," 
in  Oliio  state  arcliaeologioal  and  historical  society,  Pttblicationt,  6: 16. 

ttlbid.,  6:  36. 

lopuDehard,  View  of  Congregtaionaiism,  its  prinoiplet  and  doctrines,  5:180; 
Chudlow,  Eistorieal  sketch  of  Fade's  Bvn,  112. 
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who  attended  her  school.**  The  first  real  school  was  at  Mariet- 
ta— the  first  school  house  at  Cincinnati;  both  of  them  were  in- 
stituted under  religious  influence." 

The  cuiricula  of  the  elementary  sdiools  of  southern  Ohio  in- 
cluded the  New  Testament,  Bunyan,  and  the  American  Precep- 
tor, a  Congregational  magazine/* 

The  first  library  was  organized,  at  Paddy's  Run**  and  the 
records  show  that  every  home  in  two  townships  read  the  Evan- 
gelical magazine  (Congregational),  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  the 
classics  of  New  England  Congregationalism.*' 

Badger,  the  first  missionary  on  the  Reserve,  and  Robbins,  the 
second,  often  refer  to  visiting  school,**  and  there  are  often  com- 
ments as  to  the  instruction  in  the  catechism."  Any  pastor  could 
catechise  the  children.  Webster's  old  Easy  standard  of  ed'iica- 
tion  was  the  basis  of  instruction.  It  began  after  this  fashion : 
**Nomanmay  putoff  thelawof  God."**  As  Badger  says  in  his 
journal :  ' '  The  church  felt  justified  in  using  the  school  to  serve 
religious  ends  and  aims  since  the  church  furnished  most  of  the 
encouragement  for  education." 

In  the  case  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  religions  in- 
fluences were  felt  even  more.  The  territorial  legislature  which 
established  the  imiversity  at  Athens  in  1801  was  almost  wholly 
dominated  by  the  ministers.**  The  first  president  of  Miami  was 
Robert  H.  Bishop,  a  great  Presbyterian  divine.**  Dr.  John  Mac- 
nulliaii  founded  several  colleges,  one  of  which  is  still  flourishing. 
Francis  G-lass,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  founded  the  first  ctasa- 

•I  JMd.;  W.  E.  Jonee,  "Welsh  settlemente  in  Obio,"  in  Ohio  state  archaeologioal 
ftnd  historical  socie^,  Fublieatioiii,  16:  194  ff. 

II  Veoable^  Beginninga  of  Htentry  eutture  in  the  Ohio  valley,  183,  184. 

MOiiidlow,  Si*torical  sketch  of  Paddy'*  Btm,  104,  105, 

MStotute*  of  Ohio  (Chase  edition),  2:  lOlS. 

tsChndlow,  Biatorieal  aketeh  of  Paddy's  Bun,  103-105;  Badger,  Memoirt,  98; 
Hittory  of  Aihtabula  eounty  (ToungBtown,  1888),  39. 

■s  Ibid. ;  Badger,  Memoira,  98. 

" Ibid^  130;  Hinsdale,  "The  historf  of  popular  education  on  Ui«  Weotem  B»- 
serre,"  in  Ohio  state  archaeological  and  historical  soeietj,  Puhlioaiumi,  6:  16. 

MFairehild,  "Earlj  Oongregationalisn  on  the  Western  Beserre,"  in  Ohio  church 
histoTT  society.  Papers,  S:  3-11. 

»  Hildreth,  Biographical  and  hittorical  memoir$  of  the  early  pioneer  settlers  of 
Ohio,  114. 

♦0  Tenable,  Beginjiings  of  literary  eultwe  in  the  Ohio  taliey,  176,  177. 
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ieal  school  in  Ohio."  In  1819  Reverend  Edmonjd  Harrison 
founded  Lancaster  academy,  which  became  the  College  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  Western  Beserve  college  at  Hudson  was  estab- 
lished by  ministers  to  "sustain  the  faith  of  the  church.'*" 

The  influence  of  the  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  led 
in  early  education  largely  because  they  constituted  the  larger 
element  of  the  population  in  the  early  period.  Other  denomina- 
tions, however,  soon  came  in  and  aided  in  education.  Reverend 
James  B.  Finley,  for  forty  years  an  itinerant  Methodist  preach- 
er, had  more  influence  along  educational  lines  than  any  one  in 
CMllicothe  county.** 

The  Episcopalians  founded  Worthington  college  in  1817."  In 
all,  eight  denominational  coUeges  had  been  founded  by  1825.** 
Their  curricula  were  much  the  same  as  the  eastern  colleges  but 
the  religious  emphasis  may  have  persisted  for  a  longer  period 
than  in  the  east. 

Not  only  did  the  church  use  its  influence  to  assist  education 
but  the  press  as  well  was  made  the  re<upient  of  constant  encour- 
agement. The  Reverend  F.  C.  Vallandingham,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  once  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  liberfy  of  the  press, 
as  famous  in  its  day  as  was  his  son's  speech  at  a  later  period.** 
In  1810  fourteen  newspapers  were  published  in  Ohio.  Of  these 
five  were  published  by  ministers,  and  tiiree  were  religious  in 
tone;  thus  more  tJian  half  were  under  reli^ous  influence.*' 

In  1812  there  were,  or  had  been,  thirty-one  newspapers  pub- 
lished over  which  the  religious  influence  was  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  at  the  earlier  date.  In  1818  Flint  spoke  of  the 
abundance  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  especially  church 
periodicals.**  The  greatest  paper  of  the  period,  the  Cincwnati 
Gazette,  was  established  by  the  Beverend  John  Browne,  who  was 

*'  Ohio  Bt&te  arehaeological  and  hiBUiric&l  soeiet;,  Beport,  IE:  £76-319. 

«i  Fairchild,  ' '  Early  CongregationaliBm  on  tbe  Western  Beaerve, ' '  in  Obio  charGli 
history  ■oeiety,  Papert,  5 ;  3  ff . 

""Old  NortluBe»t"  geneaiogieal  qaanerl$,  8:  156j  Ameriean  ehureK  Xittory  ter- 
iea  (New  YoA,  1893-1904),  5:  217. 

tilUa.,  6:31-43. 

to  Venable,  Begiimmgi  of  literary  eviture  in  tA«  Ohio  volley,  179. 

«  Hunter,  Pregbyterianitm  in  Ohio,  239. 

«'  Beuben  G.  Thwaitee,  The  Ohio  valley  press  before  th^  war  of  ISlt-lSlS  (Wor- 
cester, KQuB.,  1909) ;  Amerleui  uitlqn&riu  soeiety.  Proceedings,  19:  342;  cheek  liit« 
of  Wiseonnn  and  Obio  ptate  libraries. 

M  Thwaitee,  Early  ieestern  travels,  1746-1646  (Clereland,  1904-1907),  9:  295. 
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classed  by  his  contemporaries  as  the  most  original  persooaJity 
of  southern  Ohio." 

The  pioneer  revivals  furnished  themes  for  a  sort  of  sacred 
romance  or  divine  comedy  as  can  be  seen  from  the  periodical 
literature  of  HAb  early  period. 

The  period  was  one  of  sect  forming.  The  clash  of  creeds  gave 
rise  to  much  discourse  oral  and  written.  Sermons  and  debates 
were  heard  by  multitudes  and  read  by  other  multitudes.  Each 
leading  sect  had  its  own  organ.  Secular  papers  and  magazines 
devoted  many  columns  to  discussion  bearing  npon  moral  and 
religions  matters. 

In  other  words  reli^ous  worship,  scripture  reading,  hymn 
singing,  sermon  writing,  reading  of  controversial  tracts  and 
periodicals,  attendance  at  camp  meetings,  theological  discus- 
sions, tiie  oniversat  cnstom  of  talking  upon  reli^ons  subjects, 
all  had  an  immense  influence  in  shaping  tJie  press  of  early  Ohio. 
But  a  diange  came.  In  1824  forty-eight  newspapers  were 
printed  in  Ohio  but  the  dominating  influence  was  deereasingly 
religious  and  increasingly  political."* 

The  influence  of  rehgion  upon  the  moral  and  social  life  of 
Ohio  is  difficult  to  analyze  because  we  must  consider  the  "psy- 
chology of  the  frontier.'*  Because  of  the  jHwr  conditions  of 
traveling  the  interests  of  these  early  settlers  were  necessarily 
local.  This  meant  mnch  loosening  of  bonds,  social,  political,  re- 
li^ons,  and  hence  mnch  consideralion  of  themselves,  much  social 
adjustment  and  readjustment. 

So<ual  life  centered  about  the  church.  The  preacher  was  for 
a  long  time  the  only  circulating  medium  of  thought  and  emotion 
that  kept  the  isolated  settlement  from  utter  spiritual  stagnation. 
Since  the  eommnnities  were  largely  agricultural,  and  ireading 
matter  was  very  scarce,  religion  was  the  chief  intellectual  food, 
and  *'the  meeting"  was  not  only  a  place  of  worship,  but  a  social 
center.  Often  the  best  home  in  town  was  the  meeting  house. 
At  the  noon  recess  the  worshippers  received  their  letters,  ex- 
changed news  from  the  outside  world,  and  discussed  the  weight- 
iest questions  of  moral,  social,  political,  and  religious  affairs." 

*»  Thindtm,  TJie  Ohio  valley  preu  before  f te  war  of  ISlS-tSlS,  256. 
BO  Venable,  Seginniiigt  of  literary  culture  tn  the  Ohio  vaOey,  43. 
"  Fairehild,  "Early  CongT^;ationaliBm  on  the  Western  Tteeerve,"  in  Ohio  ehureh 
history  Boeiety,  Paper*,  5:  8,  11. 
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There  was  something  in  the  nature  of  these  early  Ohioans  con- 
ducive to  an  all  absorbing  religious  interest,  whether  they  were 
the  shrewd  far-aeeing  Puritans  of  whom  Macauley  wrote,  "they 
thought  so  intensely  upon  one  subject  that  they  were  tranquil 
upon  all  other;"  or  the  Scotch  Protestants,  who  clung  to  Cal- 
vinism with  such  tenacity  that  they  almost  worsted  the  Metho- 
dists. Those  early  social  gatherings  witnessed  many  a  theo- 
logical discussion  the  lilce  of  which  could  not  be  found  today, 
except  perhaps  in  the  Scotch  settlements  in  the  lumber  regions 
of  British  Colombia. 

We  can  find  almost  as  many  types  of  ministers  as  congrega^ 
tions.  The  Presbyterian  minister  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his 
community,  while  the  Baptist  and  Lutheran  pastors  toiled  and 
lived  in  the  midst  of  their  flocks."  Among  the  Methodists  per- 
haps the  most  noted  of  all  was  Peter  Cartwright,  of  whom  Meb- 
lum  says:  "The  earnest  force  and  homely  directness  of  his 
speech,  his  power  over  the  passions  of  the  human  heart  made 
him  an  orator  to  win  and  command  the  sympathies  of  a  western 
audience."" 

Presbyterianism  too,  had  its  "pulpit  orator,"  Joshua  L.  Wil- 
son from  Kentucky,  who  was  installed  at  Cincinnati  in  May, 
1808.  Another  striking  figure  of  early  Ohio  was  Lorenzo  Dow, 
who  was  a  sort  of  American  Bunyan.  His  History  of  a  cosmo- 
polite can  never  be  forgotten  because  it  is  so  fnll  of  religions 
extravagances. 

This  pioneer  period  of  Ohio  produced  such  an  array  of  pulpit 
orators  that,  even  from  this  distance,  we  can  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  multitudes  who  were  swayed  by  their  oratory,  to  such  a 
degree  that  their  veneration  approached  idolatry.  We  realize 
but  vaguely  the  immense  popular  control  which  these  "voices 
in  the  wilderness"  exercised  over  this  new  northwest.  We  can- 
not tell  much  of  what  they  said,  for  few  books  did  these  path- 
finders write  as  they  "blazed  the  trail,"  but  we,  do  know  some- 
thing of  what  they  accomplished. 

As  has  been  said,  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  witnessed  a 
general  religious  activity  and  the  establishment  of  numerous 
sects.    Flint  wrote:    "A  circulating  Phalanx  of  Methodists, 

n' American  ehurch  hutory,  2:  33S-340;  6;  382, 

"  Venable,  Beginnings  of  Uterary  eultme  in  the  Ohio  vailey,  212,  213. 
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Baptists,  and  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  of  Atlantic  Mission- 
aries, of  young  eleves  of  the  Catholic  theological  Bemioary, 
preachers  from  the  redundant  mass  of  uooccapied  ministers 
both  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries  pervades  this  great 
valley  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Lakes  and  thru  to  the 
Mississippi."" 

They  all  pursued  the  interests  of  their  several  denominations 
in  their  own  way,  and  such  churches  as  did  not  become  distinctly 
militant  were  obliged  to  stand  in  their  own  defense. 

This  period  of  chaos  and  unrest  had  its  beginning  in  what 
was  known  as  the  "great  awakening"  or  "Kentucky  revival." 
One  great  religious  institution,  the  camp  meeting,  had  its  be- 
ginning in  this  religious  upheaval  and  its  results  reached  far 
beyond  the  period  under  discussion. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  revival  found  good 
soil  in  this  frontier  which  was  so  bereft  of  the  diversions  and 
amusements,  advantages  and  opportunities,  of  our  present  day. 
It  held  out  allurements  to  all  alike  and  its  influence  was  increased 
by  the  fact  already  stated,  that  religion  was  tiie  center  of 
thought  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  denominations  already  in  the  field 
indicate  that  the  hostility  had  reached  the  high  water  mark. 

Constant  bickering  and  wounding  were  the  visible  indications 
of  what  Peter  Cartwright  termed  "the  war  of  the  isms." 
"They  were  all  there,"  he  says,  "Deism,  Congregationalism, 
etc.,  when  we  invaded  with  Methodism.  It  was  the  feeblest  of 
them  all.  I  eitiier  had  to  fight  or  run.  I  fought  and  no  mean 
antagonists  they  were,  but  by  God's  grace  we  added  proba^ 
tioners.""  Upon  such  fertile  soil  as  this  fell  the  seeds  of  the 
Kentucky  revival. 

The  revival  began  in  Kentucky  under  Beverend  John  Bankin, 
a  Presbyterian  minister."  In  personnel  the  revival  was  dwtinct- 
ly  a  Presbyterian  movement  *'  but  the  Methodist  church  was  soon 
drawn  into  it  and  other  denominations  came  within  the  sphere 

M  Timotlif  Flint,  SeeoOeetiont  of  the  Utgt  Un  yearg  (Boston,  1826),  114. 
't  AvtohiograpKy    of   Peter    Carttnrigltt,    the    backmooi*   preacher    (New   York, 
I6S3),  09. 

**  Antohtograph)/  of  Barton  W.  Stone  {(SDcmii&ti,  1S33},  34-3fl. 
H  Biehud  UcNemar,  The  Eentueky  revival  (Hew  York,  1846),  27. 
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of  its  influence.  The  awakening  came  about  1800.  The  news 
spread  through  all  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee.  All  Ken- 
tucky and  southern  Ohio  were  shaken  by  the  upheaval.  Barton 
W.  Stone,  who  was  destined  to  found  one  of  the  new  sects,  wrote 
in  1801  of  the  scene  he  witnessed  as  follows:  "There  on  the 
edge  of  the  prairie  the  multitudes  came  together  and  continued  a 
number  of  days  and  nights  encamped  on  the  grounds,  during 
which  time  worship  was  carried  on  constantly  in  some  part  of 
the  encampment.  The  scene  was  new  and  passing  strange. 
Many  fell  as  men  slain  in  battle. ' '  '* 

The  revival  became  a  veritable  contagion  and  by  1801  camp 
meetings  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  first  general  one  held 
in  Ohio  was  at  Concord,  where  4000  people, — an  enormous  num- 
ber for  a  frontier  community, — were  gathered;  seven  Presby- 
terian ministers  were  in  attendance."  As  the  camp  meetings 
were  centers  about  whidi  gathered  the  clergymen  as  well  as  the 
multitudes,  it  is  but  natural  to  assume  that  kindred  spirits  would 
be  attracted  through  interchange  of  views  and  advice.  Such 
free  and  unrestricted  intercourse  would  sooner  or  later  divide 
the  ministry  and  the  inevitable  result  of  living  such  a  highly 
emotional  life  was  the  formation  of  new  sects.  Three  new  sects 
found  a  home  in  Ohio.  The  first  in  point  of  time  of  separation 
was  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  bat  it  did  not  enter  Ohio  until 
1830. 

Another  sect,  and  one  which  had  far  more  influence  than  any 
other  upon  Ohio  history,  waa  the  Christian.  This  sect  dates  its 
birth  to  the  time  when  BKchard  McNemar  was  charged  by  the 
presbytery;  the  separation  came  soon.  The  influence  of  Mc- 
Nemar was  irresistible,  and  before  the  close  of  1804  several 
churches  had  been  formed  in  Ohio.  Barton  W.  Stone  and 
others  of  the  ministry  carried  their  congregations  with  them  un- 
til all  Presbyterianism  of  southwestern  Ohio  was  swept  into  the 
movement." 

But  the  first  to  desert  the  new  doctrine  was  Richard  McNemar 
himself,  who  joined  the  Shakers.  This  name  was  applied  to  the 
third  sect  which  arose  in  Ohio  as  a  result  of  the  great  revival. 

"  Antobiography  of  Barton  W.  Stone,  34. 

s«  John  P.  UaeLean,  The  Kentucky  revival  and  its  influence  on  the  Uiami  valley 
([1904»]),  346. 
•0  Ibid.,  256,  257. 
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The  Shakers  had  already  started  their  propaganda  westward  in 
1804.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  follow-  the  travels  of  the 
Shakers  hut  they  had  phenomenal  success.  In  the  later  days, 
however,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  make  inroads  upon  other 
sects, "  their  path  became  a  thorny  one.  For  years  this  hostility 
was  felt  in  Ohio,  but  since  the  Shakers  occapied  communities,  it 
rolled  harmlessly  back  from  their  social  life,  and  made  itself  felt 
chiefly  in  political  ostracism."* 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  Kentucky  revival.  It  was  gro- 
tesque, it  did  arouse  persecution,  but  much  good  came  from  it. 
The  entire  structure  of  southwestern  Ohio  was  changed.  Immi- 
gration was  encouraged.  By  1810  the  population  of  Ohio  was 
230,000.  The  new  sects  and  newly  awakened  older  sects  wrought 
diligently  t«  infuse  Uieir  doctrines  among  the  new  immigrants, 
who  in  their  turn  brought  many  other  creeds  into  the  field ;  each 
one  regarding  this  new  country  as  one  open  for  conquest.  The 
clash  of  beliefs  and  the  ardor  with  which  the  various  zealots 
labored  to  establish  innovating  systems  gave  rise  to  many  public 
debates.  The  most  eminent  of  the  religious  champions  in  the 
lists  of  theological  tournament  was  Alexander  Campbell,  who 
became  the  storm  center  about  which  controversial  cyclones 
circled.    He  went  so  far  as  to  assault  even  the  outlying  beliefs." 

The  frontier  contributes  its  share  of  social  problems  and  in 
Ohio  the  religious  interest  was  as  strong  in  sodal  and  industrial 
problems  as  in  moral  problems.  This  interest  was  first  mani- 
fested in  poor  relief  and  the  records  of  many  churches  bear  wit- 
ness to  "aid  given  to  the  needy."'*  In  1790  an  act  was  passed 
to  farm  out  paupers  to  the  congregation.  The  church  used  its 
influences  against  contracting  debts  "*  and  the  laws  mitigating 
penalties  for  debts  were  secured,  according  to  Hildreth,  through 
the  influence  of  Putnam  and  Cutler  (Congregationalists)." 

The  influence  which  religion  was  able  to  exert  over  the  general 

«i  Inaehar  BatM,  Autobiograph]/  of  a  Shaker  (Worthingiton,  0.,  1830),  68. 

"Darid  PmriaDce,  Atttobiograplty  ((Aneiniiati,  1836),  148. 

•>  VanaUe,  Beginningt  of  literary  ouHvre  in  the  Ohio  volley,  220,  221. 

•*8fatHte«  of  Ohio  {ChAM  edition),  1:  lOS;  Andrews,  Bittom  of  Marietta,  78; 
Congregational  evangelical  magaeine,  3:12-25;  Bittory  of  Aihtabvla  county,  25; 
Statutes  of  Ohio  (Chaae  edition),  1: 108. 

KibiO.,  1:283. 

««Hjldretb,  BiograplUoal  and  hittorical  memoirt  of  the  early  pioneer  eettUrt  of 
Ohio,  ohapter  on  Putnam. 
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morals  and  social  life  of  the  community  seems  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  locality,  but  was  mach  stronger  in  the  interior  than  in 
the  conminnitieB  along  the  Ohio  or  on  the  lakes."'  Flint  says 
"Ohio  haa  become  the  thorofare  of  bandetti"  and  "a  squire  at- 
tempting to  punish  for  sabbath  breaking  met  so  strong  an  oppo- 
sition that  he  resigned.""  Under  the  influence  of  the  congre- 
gations "  heavy  fines  were  imposed  for  gambling,  swearing  and 
drinking;  also  laws  exacting  heavy  penalties  for  Sabbath  break- 
ing were  enacted,'*  but  we  are  ted  to  believe  that  in  outlying 
communities  they  were  not  very  closely  observed." 

In  the  field  of  political  influence  Cutler's  relation  to  the  or- 
dinance of  1787  has  already  been  ^ven  and  the  abiding  religious 
pressure  seemed  to  continue  against  slavery,''  so  that  Ohio  was 
called  tiie  hot  bed  of  abolition.  Slavery  seemed  to  be  the  ques- 
tion of  great  importance  in  the  progress  of  state  politics  from 
1803-1820,"  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  crystallized  into  the 
institution  popularly  termed  the  underground  railway,  whidi 
was  largely  under  ministerial  direction. 

By  1820  many  denominations  were  represented  in  Ohio.  Bap- 
tists,'* Shakers,"  Lutherans,"  Protestant  Episcopalians,  German 

•'/HI,  104;  Badger,  Memoiri,  47;  OiUertt,  EUtory  of  the  FretbyteriM  ohtinA 
in  the  United  Staiet,  3:  S89. 

sBThwwtee,  Sorly  wMtem  tra«el«,  0:  167,  169. 

"HadreOi,  Biographicdl  and  hittoricdl  m^moirt  of  the  «ariy  pioneer  eettUn  of 
Oltio,  260,  262,  11. 

ToBtatutea  of  OMo  (Ot&ae  edltimi),  1: 1-101,  104,  105,  228,  203,  603;  Hildnth, 
Biogra^Uoal  and  Mttorical  memoir*  of  ttie  early  pioneer  aettlere  of  Ohio,  114,  SIS, 
230,  312;  Honter,  PrMbytenontm  in  Ohio,  302-322. 

Ti  Thwaitos,  Early  Kettern  travelg,  9:  ISl,  199. 

"  Ohio  state  arohaeolDpoal  and  hietorieal  loeietj,  Fublioationt,  4:  287-309;  Alfred 
ICathews,  Ohio  and  her  Wetern  BeMerve,  v)ith  a  atory  of  three  statei  leadiitff  to  the 
latter,  from  ConneetiaU,  by  vay  of  Wyoming;  itt  Indian  wart  and  maataere  (New 
York,  1M2),  174,  178. 

T>"Otd  Northmett"  genealogieal  quarterly,  2:  6;  8tat*te»  of  Ohio  (Chase  edi- 
tion), 2:G3e. 

t4  0hio  state  arehaeolof^eal  and  hiatorical  Boeiet?,  Publteationt,  4:  39,  40,  56,  66, 
60,  61  ;^ni«rio(Hi  church  hiwtory,  4:31,  43;  Wilbvr  H.  Siebert,  The  undergroimd 
railway  from  tlavery  to  freedom  (New  York,  1898), 

"Amerioan  church  hittory,  2:  338-340. 

'•  Bates,  Autobiography  of  a  Shaker,  100  ff. 
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Reformed,  Friende,"  Methodists,"  and  Catholics,  who  came  most 
slowly  of  all." 

By  1820  there  was  a  real  state  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Alfred  Matthews 
says  the  rapid  political  growth  of  Ohio  was  due  to  the  moral 
tone  of  her  political  principles,  and  they  in  turn  can  be  traced  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  religious  influences  of  the  early  Ohio 
church.  But  while  the  influence  reached  the  legislature  it  could 
not  always  enforce  law,  nor  could  it  create  conditions  making 
execution  unnecssary. 

Enormons  as  was  the  increase  in  membership  of  the  incoming 
denominations  it  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  popular 
tion,  hence  the  stnm^le  for  life  of  the  pioneer  congregations 
most  have  been  bitter  and  difficult  and  the  temptation  to  recede 
from  their  standards  must  have  been  exceedingly  strong.  There 
was,  however,  no  recession,  no  retrogression;  but  the  zeal  for 
innovation  resulted  in  a  dangerous  clash  of  creeds.  The  world 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  witnessed  a  more  extraordinary  series  of 
religions  events  than  occurred  in  Ohio  in  the  early  nineteenth 
centnry.    Nevertheless  the  chnrdies  grew  and  flourished. 

The  long  battle  between  Methodist  and  Calvinist  waned  and 
harmony  prevailed,  for  no  longer  was  religion  the  subject  of 
all-absorbing  interest  which  it  had  been  during  the  "great  awak- 
ening." Religions  sentiment  had  worked  along  the  lines  of 
education,  of  moral  and  sodal  standards,  and  we  have  measured 
its  efficiency  by  its  success.  The  rising  movement  of  the  third 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  already  absorbing  the  re- 
ligious zeal  which  bad  characterized  the  pioneers  of  Ohio. 

Maboabet  J.  MncHBiiL 
Centbal  State  Nobmal  School 
Edhond,  Oklahoma 

"Am^riooH  ehmreh  Itittory,  2;  40;  7:434-136;  8:  383;  Bamnal  U.  Junej,  History 
of  the  rOigiou*  ttMiety  of  Friendt,  to  ISiS  (PhilftdelphiA,  1860-1867),  3:  501;  F.  See- 
btdun,  Memoir*  of  Foriter  (London,  186S),  1:  334. 

'•HcOUm,  Ohio  centemtial  hook. 

T>  John  0.  Sben,  Hittoty  of  the  CatJioJio  t^iMrOt  in  the  United  State*  (N«ir  York, 
18S6-1689),  3:  £92. 
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The  "new  light"  described  in  this  paper  has  already  been  of- 
fered as  a  contribation  to  the  history  of  Kentucky ;  it  has  been 
offered  as  a  contribution  to  that  of  the  Ohio  valley  and  now  it 
appears  as  an  offering  to  the  history  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
This  is  probably  logical  aa  the  larger  area  continually  absorbs 
the  smaller.  I  make  bold,  however,  to  hope  that  the  light  may 
not  grow  continually  dimmer  as  the  area  of  its  shining  expands. 

Located,  as  Kentucky  is,  in  the  line  of  the  first  movement  of 
population  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  on  the  border  be- 
tween the  northern  and  the  sonthern  states,  its  local  history 
presents  many  peculiarly  interesting  features  that  possess  a 
significance  more  than  local.  Believing  that  a  teacher  of  his- 
tory should  cultivate  his  local  field,  and  that  he  should  keep  a 
piece  of  original  research  on  his  program  all  the  time,  the  writer 
went  to  Virginia,  the  parent  of  Kentucky,  in  search  of  material. 
The  visit  chanced  to  be  opportunely  timed,  for  the  archivist  of 
that  state,  in  a  spell  of  enthusiasm  had  just  been  going  over  and 
arran^ng  a  great  mass  of  material  which  had  been  piled  away 
on  the  shelves  for  an  indefinitely  long  time,  and  he  was  able  to 
meet  at  once  the  request  made  of  him. 

The  material  placed  in  the  writer's  hands  proved  to  be  a 
bundle  of  old  petitions  from  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ken- 
tucky to  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  There  were  one 
hundred  and  ten  of  them  in  all.  Most  of  them  belonged  to  the 
period  from  1776  to  1792.  A  few  were  earlier  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  settlement  of  Kentucky  while  a  few  were  later  and 
looked  backward  to  events  included  in  the  period  which  preceded 
statehood. 

Convinced  that  this  material  had  not  been  used  to  any  extent 
in  the  written  histories,  and  was,  therefore,  actually  "new 
light,"  it  seemed  proper  that  it  shonld  be  made  to  shine.  The 
writer  of  the  paper,  therefore,  had  the  petitions  copied  and  veri- 
fied, arranged  them  in  order,  traced  their  history  through  the 
course  of  legislation  as  contained  in  the  Journal  of  the  house  of 
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burgesses,  the  Journal  of  the  convention,  the  Journal  of  the 
house  of  deputies,  the  Statutes  as  edited  by  Henning,  and  the 
Calendar  of  state  papers  of  Virginia.  The  signatures  to  the 
petitions,  which  were  mostly  autograph,  were  carefully  exam- 
ined with  a  glass,  and  copied  in  alphabetical  order,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  petition  on  which  the  name  occurred,  and  the  whole 
was  published  by  the  Filson  club  in  its  last  publication.* 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  said  that  the  petitions  reflect  a 
considerably  different  attitude  on  many  questions  from  that  ex- 
pressed in  a  collection  of  petitions  in  the*  manuscript  department 
of  the  library  at  Washington,  which  have  evidently  been  access- 
ible for  some  time,  and  whidi  hare  been  used  in  preparing  the 
written  histories. 

The  petitions,  taken  all  together,  give  a  remaitably  vivid  pic- 
ture of  a  pioneer  population  in  all  its  varied  activities  and  show 
the  steps  of  community  growth.  The  wording  is  sometimes 
quaint,  the  tone  is  often  impassioned,  Allowance  must  of  course 
be  made  for  exaggeration,  but  even  this  carries  with  it  the  stren- 
uous experiences  of  those  who  led  the  way  in  establishing  civili- 
zation west  of  the  mountains  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  first  petition  is  addressed  to  Baron  Norbome  de  Bote- 
tourt, the  colonial  governor  of  Virginia,  under  the  date  1769. 
This  fits  in  properly  with  the  beginning  of  the  movement  of 
population  that  had  been  accumulating  along  the  western  edge 
of  the  colonies.  The  people  had  not  been  enduring  with  very 
good  grace  the  limitations  placed  on  their  movements  by  the 
king's  proclamation  of  1763.  Explorers  and  hunters  had  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  country  that  lay  behind  the  mountain 
ridges,  and  they  were  anxious  to  occupy  it.  The  treaty  of  1768, 
made  with  the  Indians,  seemed  to  remove  the  excuses  that  had 
been  given.  This  first  petition  asks  a  grant  of  sixty  thousand 
acres  of  land  beginning  at  the  falls  of  the  Cumberland  and  ex- 
tending down  the  river.  This  gives  us  light  on  the  direction  of 
the  initial  movement  of  population.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  grant  was  made,  but  the  names  attached  to  the  petition 
are  the  same  that  were  borne  by  some  of  the  early  Kentucky 

1  Jamea  B.  Bobertson,  Petitions  of  the  early  inhabitant*  of  Kentucky  to  the  ger^ 
wol  amembly  of  Virginia,  17SS  to  179t  (maon  elub  Publication*,  volume  87  — 
LouiBviUe,  leu). 
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settlers,  so  that  they  evidently  came  on  whether  a  grant  of  land 
was  made  or  not. 

The  second  and  third  petitions  show  settlers  already  on  the 
soil  of  Kentucky.  They  were  drawn  up  by  the  settlers  at  Har- 
rodsburg  in  1776.  After  a  reference  to  an  earlier  attempt  at  set- 
tlement which  had  been  broken  up  by  the  Indians,  they  express 
great  loyalty  to  Virginia,  and  enter  their  complaints  against  the 
settlement  being  made  by  the  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina 
with  Boonesboro  as  a  center:  "a  Certain  set  of  men  .  .  . 
stiling  themselves  proprietors  and  claiming  an  absolute  right  to 
these  very  Lands."  They  set  forth  the  rights  of  Virginia 
against  those  of  the  Transylvania  company  headed  by  Bichard 
Henderson,  and  slyly  suggest  how  "impolitical  it  would  be  to 
safifer  euoh  a' Respectable  body  of  prime  riflemen  to  remain  even 
in  a  state  of  Neutrality,"  when  Virginia  was  entering  on  a  con- 
flict with  England. 

If  Virginia  had  thus  far  failed  to  heed  the  requests  of  her 
people  who  had  gone  across  the  mountains,  if  she  had  allowed 
the  proprietary  company  to  anticipate  her  in  opening  up  Ken- 
txxcky,  tiie  war  brought  her  to  another  frame  of  mind.  She 
Idealized  that  she  might  perhaps  need  tiie  services  of  those  prime 
riflemen,  that  she  might  need  their  tax  money,  that  she  might 
need  some  western  land  to  help  her  bear  the  expense  of  her  war. 
She  ELccordingly  complied  with  their  request,  and  established 
jorisdiction  over  Kentucky  in  an  act  curiously  entitled  "an  Act 
for  raising  a  supply  of  money  for  public  exigencies."  Land 
was  allowed,  by  preemption,  to  bona  fide  settlers  to  the  amount 
of  four  hundred  acres  to  each  family;  this  laud  was  to  bear  a 
tax  at  the  regular  pound  rate. 

Thos  was  recognition  given  to  small  grants  of  land  to  bona 
fide  settlers  in  preference  to  large  grants  to  proprietors  or  to 
companies.  This  was  the  policy  regarding  the  land  held  by  the 
actual  settlers  who  came  to  the  west  It  had  been  fought  out 
in  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  before  the  emigration  be- 
gan. A  memorial  to.  the  king  of  England  had  been  drawn  up 
which  asked  that  his  majesty  in  his  royal  wisdom  might  be 
graciously  pleased  "to  discourage  all  monopoliesof  those  lands" 
by  granting  them  "in  amall  or  moderate  qnantdties  to  such  ad- 
venturers as  might  incline  t«  seek  and  settle  the  same."    The 
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proprietorial  quitrents  were  also  disliked  by  the  western  settlers; 
and  finally  those  who  had  bonght  luid  from  the  Transylvania 
company  joined  with  the  settlers  around  Harrodsburg  in  seekiag 
the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  as  they  did  not  dare  to  enter  a 
period  of  war  as  an  independent  colony.  The  petitions  are  il- 
laminating  on  all  these  early  questions  of  adjustment,  which  had 
80  much  to  do  in  determining  the  futnre  of  the  re^on  west  of 
the  mountains  in  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain  and  afterwards. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  and  possibly  other  pressures  caused 
Virginia  to  depart  from  the  first  land  law  of  1776,  which  so  well 
accorded  with  the  settlers'  wishes.  A  few  years  later  she  al- 
lowed tracts  of  a  thousand  acres  to  be  marked  off,  and  then 
allowed  as  much  as  a  purchaser  might  care  to  buy  at  the  stipu- 
lated price.  Most  of  these  purchases  were  made  by  absentees 
and  often  the  rights  of  the  bona  fide  settler  were  disregarded. 
The  petitions  reflect  very  fully  the  feeling  engendered  by  this. 
In  one  document  the  petitioners  style  themselves  the  "dis- 
tressed inhabitants"  of  the  county  of  Kentucky;  they  complain  ' 
of  the  sight  of  siirveyors  measuring  off  tracts  of  a  thousand 
acres  when  those  who  were  enduring  the  toils  that  come  from 
occupation  of  a  new  country  infested  by  Indians  had  only  a 
fraction  as  much  and  often  failed  to  get  time  to  preempt  that. 
All  this  they  characterize  as  a  medicine  "too  rough  to  be  easily 
dejested  by  any  set  of  people  that  have  suffered  as  we  have." 
Unless  redress  can  be  obtained  they  threaten  to  leave  the  coun- 
try and  go  on  down  the  Mississippi. 

Even  when  the  revolutionary  war  was  over  the  early  popular 
tion  was  troubled  about  the  titles  to  land.  The  people  did  not 
know  to  whom  they  should  look  for  security.  It  was  not  for  a 
time  clear  whether  Virginia  still  held  her  jurisdiction  or  whether 
it  had  passed  to  the  new  government,  which  the  war  had  brought 
into  being.  In  this  emergency  we  find  them  asserting  a  claim 
that  was  based  on  their  own  right  of  conquest  as  it  was  "through 
them  and  those  they  claim  as  citizens  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  western  waters  is  not  now  in  the  possession  of  our  most 
inveterate  enimieB," 

The  petitions  set  forth,  with  much  local  color,  the  numerous 
other  troubles  the  settlers  had  to  keep  their  lands.  Failure  to 
comply  with  the  technicalities  made  in  the  ever-changing  land 
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laws  disturbed  the  title  of  one ;  the  death  of  a  sheriff  and  failure 
to  appoint  a  snocessor  in  time  to  perfect  a  claim  disturbed  the 
title  of  another.  The  f  randnlent  acts  of ' '  knavish  men ' '  cheated 
many  a  deserving  pioneer  of  his  title.  The  courts  were  full  of 
cases  all  the  time. 

Graphic  pictures  are  given  here  and  there  of  the  conflict  with 
the  Indians.  A  petition  of  1777  refers  to  incursions  and  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  them  with  so  few  men.  They  ask  the  priv- 
ilege of  training  a  militia  until  other  help  may  be  sent.  Another 
petition  of  the  same  year  asks  compensation  for  services  as  a 
messenger  to  Fort  Pitt,  from  whidi  point  an  expedition  had 
started  to  recover  horses  stolen  by  the  Indians.  Another  refers 
to  the  famous  siege  of  Boonsboro  in  1778.  Specific  charge  of 
British  instigation  is  made,  and  the  condition  of  the  pioneer  in 
1779  is  set  forth  in  the  settlers'  plea  that  the  exertions  of  fight- 
ing have  reduced  many  of  the  settlers  so  low  that  they  have  not 
"left  so  much  as  one  cow*'  for  the  support  of  their  families. 

As  population  increased  after  1779,  the  demand  for  better 
court  fadlities  became  urgent.  An  act  of  1776  had  created  the 
county  of  Kentucky  with  a  county  court.  The  desire  to  have 
more  courts  to  settle  land  disputes,  to  facilitate  matters  of 
record,  land  titles,  and  similar  objects  was  a  primary  motive  in 
the  nnmerous  petitions  for  the  subdivision  of  the  country  into 
county  units.  As  each  county  came  into  existence  a  county 
court  was  established. 

In  1782  a  request  was  made  for  a  superior  court  and  Kentucky 
was  henceforth  referred  to  as  a  district  rather  than  a  county. 
This  court  was  independent  of  all  Virginia  courts  except  the 
court  of  appeals.  Various  requests  for  drcnit  or  assize  'courts 
were  made,  but  none  were  established.  The  multiplicity  of  courts 
added  to  ^e  expense,  and  the  principle  was  voiced  in  some  of 
the  petitions  that  every  man  could  not  expect  a  court  boose  and 
a  church  at  his  door;  also,  that  "those  governments  are  tiie  best 
which  govern  the  least  and  have  the  fewest  officials." 

The  establishment  of  local  units  of  government  is  the  subject 
of  many  of  the  petitions.  They  are  full  of  names,  locations  and 
other  details  that  come  to  be  more  valuable  as  the  common- 
wealth grows  older.  Any  group  of  settlers  desiring  to  establish 
a  town  had  the  right  to  a  grant  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
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of  land  for  the  purpose.  Bnilding  lots  were  to  be  distribated  to 
settlers,  and  within  three  years  a  dwelling  house  was  required  to 
he  erected,  at  least  sisteeu  feet  square  and  with  brick,  stone  or 
dirt  chimney.  Boonesboro  was  the  first  town  to  ask  for  this 
grant  and  a  charter.  Louisville  applied  in  1780,  Lexington  in 
1781,  Harrodsbarg  in  1785,  and  Washington,  Charlestown,  Hope- 
well, Maysvilie,  Stanford,  Milford,  Danville,  and  others  later. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  settlers  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio 
ask  for  a  town  because  it  will  secure  them  from  any  "hostile  in- 
tention of  the  Indians  and  will  induce  merchants  t«  bring  articles 
of  commerce  that  the  merchants  of  this  western  part  of  the  state 
stand  much  in  need  of."  Lexington  wished  to  encourage  "well 
disposed  persons,  artisans  and  mechanicks"  to  come  "who  from 
motives  of  convenience  do  prefer  a  town  life." 

The  petitions  throw  light  on  industrial  conditions.  Tobacco 
was  early  an  important  product,  and  many  petitions  a^  for  the 
creation  of  warehouses  for  the  inspection  of  that  article.  The 
first  act  for  this  purpose  west  of  the  mountains  was  passed  in 
1783.  James  Wilkinson,  closely  connected  with  the  introduction 
of  the  industry,  asked  for  an  inspeeUon  at  Frankfort  in  1791. 
Warehouse  certificates  were  issued  on  the  inspected  tobacco,  and 
served  as  medium  of  exchange,  until  the  fluctuation  of  the  price 
led  to  a  petition  on  the  part  of  court  offidals  to  have  the  pay  in 
specie.  The  price  of  tobacco  for  1786  was  set  at  twenty  shillings 
per  hundred  pounds. 

The  rise  of  the  com  and  wheat  industry  is  indicated  by  the 
requests  for  grist  mills,  particularly  in  Bourbon  county.  The 
petitions  are  of  further  interest  because  the  establishment  of 
mills  conflicted  with  the  open  navigation  of  Uie  Licking  river, 
which  at  that  period  seems  to  have  outranked  the  Kentucky  and 
other  larger  rivers  in  importance.  An  advocate  of  mills  thought 
the  navigation  proposition  was  rather  exaggerated  as  only  "one 
boat  has  had  a  safe  passage  in  two  years,"  many  have  been 
"overset  and  their  loads  lost."  Another  considered  the  advo- 
cates of  navigation  "paffed  up  with  the  most  romantic  expecta- 
tions of  the  utility  acnung  from  the  free  and  open  navigation  of 
the  Stoner  and  the  Hinkson." 

Roads  and  ferries  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention.  As 
early  as  1779  Virginia  had  voted  to  open  a  road  over  the  Cum- 
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berland  mountains,  and  had  expressed  the  idea  that  such  a  road 
would  "afford  mutual  aid  and  support  to  one  another  and 
cement  in  one  common  interest  all  the  citizens  of  the  state." 
Various  road  projects  are  referred  to,  though  little  was  done 
beyond  the  appointment  of  commissions,  in  the  period  previous 
to  statehood.  The  first  ferry  to  be  established  was  that  across 
the  Kentucky  river  at  Boonesboro,  in  1779.  The  town  and  coun- 
try had  become  "very  popular  and  much  resorted  to  by 
travilers,'*  who  found  it  inconvenient  to  get  across  the  Kentucky 
except  "in  dry  seasons  in  the  summertime."  This  ferry  is  still 
in  operation,  and  the  ferryman  is  a  descendant  of  an  early  resi- 
dent of  the  old  fort,  able  to  recount  the  events  and  traditions  of 
the  olden  time  with  much  spirit. 

Slavery  also  received  mention  in  the  petitions.  A  colored  man 
had  been  put  in  a  dangerous  position  in  the  siege  of  Boonesboro 
and  had  lost  his  life ;  his  owner  asked  six  hundred  poonds  re- 
compense for  his  loss.  An  emigrant  from  Maryland  had  failed 
to  comply  with  the  law  which  required  a  man  bringing  in  slaves 
to  take  oath  that  tiiey  were  not  from  Africa  or  the  West  Indies 
and  were  not  brought  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  He  was  allowed 
to  keep  his  property  as  the  general  assembly  evidently  regarded 
as  good  his  plea  that  those  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  "who 
have  neither  education  nor  leisure  to  enable  them  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Laws  of  their  country," 

Nor  are  questions  of  social  betterment  omitted  iqjhe  petitions. 
The  settlers  wanted  institutions  of  learning.  A  petition  from 
the  trustees  of  Transylvania  seminary  cites  the  "solicitous  an- 
xiety which  discovers  itself  in  the  principal  inhabitants  of  this 
country  for  having  schools  or  Seminaries  of  Learning  among 
them  that  their  children  may  become  educated  as  becomes  a 
civilized  people."  They  feel  confident  that  the  assembly  will 
listen  with  "pleasure  to  every  proposition  that  has  a  tendency 
to  banish  Ignorance  and  Error  and  to  introduce  in  their  room 
what  may  polish  the  manners,  encourage  the  improvement  of 
the  mind,  promote  libertility  of  sentiment  and  by  refining  give 
additional  Incentives  to  virtue." 

The  right  to  celebrate  the  marriage  ceremony  by  civil  officers 
was  requested  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  ministers  of  the 
gospel  either  Presbyterian  or  of  the  Church  of  England.    Pro- 
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visioD  was  asked  for  orphans  who  conld  not  be  apprenticed  ont 
to  masters  or  mistresses  according  to  the  Virginia  law  because 
there  were  not  enough  church  wardens  to  perform  the  duty. 

Personal  claims  of  various  kinds  make  up  many  of  the  peti- 
tions. The  most  important  are  two  of  George  Rogers  Clark. 
In  one  he  asks  the  right  to  accept  a  grant  of  thirty-six:  thousand 
acres  of  land  across  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  which  the  In- 
dians had  offered  him  with  the  request  tiiat  he  live  among  t^em^ 
a  request  "which  he  could  not  refuse  without  giving  umbrage." 
The  other  was  a  request  for  half  pay  for  life  or  full  pay  for  five 
years  for  "debts  arising  from  past  Military  services  or  from 
advances  of  the  better  part  of  his  fortune  for  the  credit  of  the 
state.  .  ."  For  debts  incurred  in  the  "necessary  mainte- 
nance of  your  Troops  under  my  command  in  the  Western  Conn- 
try,  troops  (it  behooves  me  to  say)  who  with  a  fortitude,  fidelity 
and  martial  hardihood,  perhaps  unesampeled  have  braved 
heroically  and  with  successful  effect  every  kind  of  want  and 
every  species  of  peril  to  preserve  the  very  fairest  portion  of 
your  State  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Union."  .  .  .  debts  for 
"having  from  my  own  fimds  supplied  your  Garrisons  and  those 
heroic  troops  with  bread  to  feed  on." 

One  of  the  claimants,  asking  for  a  piece  of  land,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Colonel  Williams'  company  in  the  re^ment  that  went 
with  George  Rogers  Clark  on  the  famous  expedition  of  1778- 
1779.  He  had  received  his  discharge  but  had  lost  it.  He  was 
entitled  to  Share  in  the  lands  allotted  to  the  followers  of  Clark 
but  had  lived  an  isolated  life  "in  the  hills  and  mountains  de- 
tached from  almost  every  community  or  opportunity  for  in- 
formation." 

Perhaps  the  petitions  are  most  important  in  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  attitude  of  the  population  toward  separation  from 
Virginia.  .  In  his  respect  they  differ  materially  from  the  docu- 
ments in  Washington.  The  latter  reflect  the  most  radical  senti- 
ment of  the  population  while  the  Virginia  petitions  show  that 
moderation  which  was  a  true  characteristic  of  the  Kentucky 
population.  In  the  request  of  1782  for  the  establishment  of  a 
superior  court  the  settlers  declare  that  such  a  court  would  carry 
them  toward  that  "point  of  maturity  when  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  kind  parent  to  a  departing  child  you  wilt  direct  us  to  form  a 
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conBtitution  for  ourselves."  In  a  later  petition  ihej  say: 
"Your  memorialiBtB  have  ever  considered  themselves  and  their 
country  as  a  part  of  Virginia  and  were  happy  in  being  so.  Her 
laws  suited  them  and  they  do  yet  suppose  it  to  be  their  interest 
to  be  Governed  by  Her,  until  it  shall  appear  for  their  mutual 
advantage  to  separate,  at  which  time  it  expected  there  will  be 
no  objection."  The  desire  had  grown  more  urgent  by  1785. 
The  petitioners  say  they  have  waited  patientiy  "ontil  Youth 
quickening  into  manhood  hath  given  Uiem  vigor  and  stability." 
If  their  request  should  be  granted  it  would  be  "a  new  spectacle 
in  the  History  and  Politicks  of  Mankind.  A  Sovereign  Power, 
solely  intent  to  bless  its  people,  agreeing  to  a  dismemberment  of 
its  parts,  in  order  to  secure  the  Happiness  of  the  Whole;"  a 
movement  which  "we  persuade  ourselves  is  to  diffuse  through- 
out tiie  world  the  inestimable  blessings  which  mankind  may  de- 
rive from  the  American  Revolution."  One  petition,  however, 
opposes  the  movement  for  separation.  The  erection  of  a  new 
state  onder  the  national  government  with  no  new  power  will 
serve  "only  as  one  of  Pharos  lean  kine  to  devour  our  liberty 
whilst  it  can  be  of  no  security  to  our  property."  They  request 
a  repeal  of  the  act  of  separation  lest  it  "injure  us  untill  time 
shall  be  no  more." 

In  comparing  the  petitions  witii  the  laws  enacted  by  Virginia 
it  is  seen  that  nearly  all  of  the  legislation  of  that  commonwealth 
in  behalf  of  her  good  people  on  the  western  waters  was  based 
directiy  on  the  petitions.  In  many  cases  the  preamble  of  the 
bill  enacted  repeats  the  very  words  of  the  petitions,  thus  linking 
the  two  togetiier  in  a  unique  manner.  While  there  were  good 
reasons  for  separation  from  Virginia  a  study  of  these  petitions 
and  the  laws  based  on  them  shows  that  Virginia  was  not  neglect- 
ful of  her  distant  inhabitants,  but  was  ready  to  hear  their  re- 
quests and  in  the  larger  number  of  oases  to  grant  them. 

James  Boon  Bobbbtson 

Bhbea  CoujEob 
Beeea,  Kentucet 
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INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS  IN  TEXAS  IN 
THE  FIFTIES 

To  the  early  settlers  of  Texas  the  promotion  of  internal  im- 
provements was  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  for  throughout 
the  vast  extent  of  the  state  there  was  not  a  single  adequate 
natural  highway  to  the  outer  world.  The  rivers,  thou^  ^ong, 
were  not  navigable  except  for  short  distances  in  tiie  lowlands 
near  tte  coast,  and  there  only  for  boats  of  very  light  draft. 
Sandbars  and  mud  flats  obstructed  the  entrances  to  all  of  them 
bod  a  sunken  mass  of  tangled  drift  clogged  the  lower  Colorado. 
The  navigable  portions  of  the  Trinity,  Neches  and  Sabine  nui 
throogh  a  thinly  inhabited  swampy  waste.  The  Bed  river,  which 
was  deep  enough  to  be  the  outlet  for  the  northeastern  section, 
was  dosed  above  Caddo  lake  In  Louisiana  by  "the  raft,"  a  long 
jam  of  driftwood,  which  forced  a  long  haul  down  to  Jefferson. 
Baring  the  high  waters  of  the  rainy  seasons  flatboats  could  be 
floated  down  from  the  upper  districts  and  small  steamers  could 
make  their  way  to  the  towns  up  the  rivers ;  but  these  were  always 
dangerous  voyages,  not  only  because  of  the  swift  currents  and 
the  snaws  but  because  a  sudden  fall  of  the  river  nnght  leave  the 
steamer  stranged  with  the  loss  of  a  season's  business.^  Away 
from  the  lower  river  region  the  chief  means  of  freight  trans- 
portation was  the  slow  moving  ox-wagon  which  dragged  its  way 
across  the  prairies  and  through  the  river  bottoms  along  trails 
which  were  literally  impassible  during  wet  weather.  Freight 
rates  were  very  high — about  twenty  cents  per  ton  per  mile — 
and  for  long  distances  practically  prohibitive  for  bulky  articles.' 

This  hi^  cost  of  transportation  exerted  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  distribution  of  farms  and  farm  products  and  conse- 
quently upon  the  character  of  the  population.  Since  cotton,  for 
instance,  mast  always  seek  a  market  outside  the  state,  it  eoxild 
not  be  raised  at  a  profit  very  far  in  the  interior,  althy}u|^_t1ie 
rich  black  lands  of  central  Texas  were  nearly  ideal  tor'^ScMim  ' 

1  J.  de  Cordova,  Texaa:  her  retowces  and  her  pubJio  men  (PMIa;M^hia,^U59)^'53. ; 
XAajIm  8.  Potta,  Baitroad  trantportaHoK  in  Texat  ([Auslia,  Texu,  1^08]),  17.; 
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growing.  Practically  the  entire  crop  was  grown  in  south  and 
east  Texas  where  the  planters  were  within  relatively  easy  reach 
of  the  rivers.  The  npper  country  prodnced  grain,  chiefly  wheat 
and  com,  the  greater  part  of  which  found  a  market  at  home 
among  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  and  army  posts.  What 
could  not  be  sold  there  spoiled.  Nearly  all  the  slaves  were  in 
the  cotton  region,  for  they  were  too  expensive  to  be  used  profit- 
ably in  growing  grain  or  cattle.'  The  general  absence  of  slaves 
in  the  west  in  time  gave  much  uneasiness  to  those  who  held  t^at 
the  extension  of  the  institution  was  essential  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  south.  The  fear  that  free  soil  sentiment  would 
gradually  take  root  in  western  and  northern  Texas  added  a 
political  motive  to  the  economic  one  in  the  agitation  for  a  system 
of  iatemal  improvements  which  would  bring  those  regions  within 
easy  reach  of  the  gulf  ports. 

A  tentative  movement  toward  the  development  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  had  been  made  during  tbe  days  of  the  republic, 
but  the  government  had  been  too  poor  to  accomplish  anything 
and  private  capital  held  warily  aloof.  The  sentiment  for  annex- 
ation had  been  fostered  in  Texas  by  promises  of  visitors  from 
the  United  States  that  admission  to  the  American  union  would 
be  followed  by  a  comprehensive  development  of  internal  im- 
provements ;  but  the  years  which  followed  annexation  witnessed 
no  fulfillment  of  the  promises.  The  state  government  was  still 
poor,  burdened  with  the  heavy  debt  of  the  republic,  and  its 
credit  was  very  low.  But  prospects  were  growing  better.  The 
acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and  California  had  raised  at  once 
the  question  of  a  national  road  through  Texas  to  the  Pacific,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  rival  claims  of  Texas  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  Santa  Fe  bad  provided  the  means  of  paying  the  state 
debt,  leaving  a  considerable  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

The  first  efforts  at  the  improvement  of  transportation  had 
been  directed  to  the  opening  of  river  navigation.  Bat  since  the 
rivers  could  not  be  put  under  the  control  of  corporations  their 
improvement  must  depend  upon  public  appropriations.  The 
counties  through  which  they  ran  had  no  money  for  the  woi^  and 
appropriations  by  the  legislature  gave  rise  to  sharp  accusations 
of  waste  and  logrolling.*    The  men  of  the  interior  opposed  these 

■  J.  de  Cordova,  Texaa:  her  reumree*  and  her  public  men,  188-lBO. 
*  Teaat  State  Gaeelte,  January  13,  1855. 
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projects  on  the  ground  that  they  woald  give  no  relief  to  the 
npper  coontry  and  woald  help  bat  a  small  area  of  the  lower.' 
On  the  other  hand,  railroads  could  not  only  be  extended  to  any 
part  of  the  state,  bat  since  the  gentle  upward  slope  of  the  country 
from  the  coast  region  interposed  such  slight  obstacles  to  con- 
stmction,  it  was  believed  they  could  be  bnilt  at  a  very  moderate 
cost 

From  1850  an  enthusiasm  for  railroads  spread  rapidly.  Every 
golf  port,  however  small,  was  planning  for  a  road  into  northern 
Texas  or  even  to  the  Pacific  But  few  of  the  muiy  companies 
formed  were  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  capital,  and  only  one 
road  was  actually  able  to  make  a  respectable  beginning  during 
the  first  half  of  the  decade.  This  was  the  Buffalo  Bayou, 
Brazos,  and  Colorado  which  ran  from  a  few  miles  below  Houston 
westward  thirty-two  miles  to  the  Colorado  river.*  Small  as  this 
line  was,  it  was  bnilt  with  northern  capital.  No  other  company 
was  able  to  get  snch  help,  for  northern  financiers  did  not  look 
with  enthusiasm  npon  railroad  investments  in  sparsely  settled 
Texas.    There  were  more  attractive  enterprises  nearer  home. 

When  it  became  clear  that  foreign  capital  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon  for  the  total  cost  of  building  roads,  it  was  urged 
with  increasing  force  that  the  state  should  give  aid-  There  was 
some  difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  form  this  state 
aid  should  take.  Congress  had  just  begun  to  grant  public  lands 
for  the  construction  of  roads  in  the  northwest;  and  since  Texas, 
at  annexation,  had  retained  her  own  lands — a  vast  area — it 
seemed  likely  that  the  state  could  pursue  the  same  policy  with 
similar  success.  But  the  value  of  these  lands  was  chiefiy  pros- 
pective and  those  who  were  impatient  for  speedy  results  urged 
loans  from  the  $10,000,000  of  United  States  bonds  which  had 
been  awarded  Texas  in  settlement  of  its  claims  to  the  Santa  Fe 
region.  To  this,  however,  objection  was  raised;  for  if  tiie  debt 
inherited  from  the  republic  were  to  be  paid  it  would  absorb 
most  of  these  bonds,  and  an  influential  group  of  pnblic  men,  in- 
cluding Governor  Bell,^  insisted  that  before  any  part  of  those 

■  See  debfttes  of  the  lixth  legislatni^  in  Texot  State  Qaeette  appendiie,  Tolume  1. 

«  Quarterly  of  the  Tetcaa  gtate  hittoruidl  auoeiaiion,  7:  279-286;  Potta,  Bailroad 
transportation  tn  Texas,  27. 

T  Meang«  of  Goremor  Bell,  January  13,  18C3,  in  Journal  of  the  house  »/  repre- 
tentativei  of  Texas,  foortik  legidatnre,  extra  aeisioa,  30. 
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funds  should  be  appropriated  to  anj  purpose  whatever,  the 
debt  must  first  be  paid  and  the  credit  of  the  state  made  sound. 
And  aa  a  controversy  had  arisen  with  the  United  States  govern- 
ment over  tiie  adjustment  of  the  debt,  leaving  it  somewhat  donbt- 
fnl  bow  mm^  woold  remain  to  the  state,  the  nse  of  tiiis  fund 
seemed  ont  of  the  question  for  the  present  Another  proposition 
was  that  the  state  issue  and  lend  its  own  bonds  to  approved  rail- 
road companies  upon  ample  security.  But  this  was  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  constitution  of  1845,  and  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion was  no  light  matter.  As  to  contributing  funds  directly 
from  the  tax  revenues,  Texas  was  too  poor  to  make  that  possible 
for  many  years  to  come. 

There  seemed  nothing  the  state  could  do  except  to  donate 
lands.  In  February,  1852,  a  nimiber  of  new  railroad  companies ' 
were  incorporated  and  provision  was  made  that  they  should  re- 
ceive eight  sections  of  land  for  every  mile  of  road  constructed 
and  approved  by  the  state  engineer.  Another  projected  road 
was  considered  important  enough  for  a  much  larger  grant. 
This  was  the  Pacific  road  which  the  southern  members  of  con- 
gress were  ur^ng  as  a  national  enterprise.  As  congress  con- 
trolled no  public  lands  in  Texas,  it  seemed  incumbent  upon  the 
state  to  grant  sufficient  aid  to  carry  this  road  across  Texas  to 
EI  Paso.  The  le^slature  responded  with  a  liberal  charter  and 
a  promise  of  twenty  sections  of  public  land  to  the  mile  *  to  any 
company  which  should  build  a  road  from  some  point  on  the 
eastern  boundary  line  of  the  state  to  El  Paso.  A  montii  later 
a  general  statute  was  enacted  "to  encourage  the  construction 
of  railroads  in  Texas  by  donation  of  lands,""  which  offered  to 
all  roads  thereafter  to  be  incorporated  sixteen  sections  of  land 
to  each  mile  of  completed  road. 

But  the  offer  of  public  lands  failed  to  aronse  the  enthusiasm 
of  northern  investors  and  practically  no  progress  was  made 
despite  the  constant  agitation  and  the  chartering  of  numerous 
companies.    So  many  fond  hopes  had  proved  delusive,  accord- 

•  These  vera  tbo  Henderson  and  Burkvilla,  the  Texu  Central,  the  Texaa  and 
LoniBiana,  the  Texas  Western,  and  others.  The  older  chartora  ware  amended  aa  U 
to  aJIow  Bimilar  grants  of  land. 

"  Act  approved  December  SI,  1853.  E.  P.  N.  Oammel,  Lmet  of  Texas  (Aastin, 
18S81904},  4:7-13. 

loAet  approved  Janu&rj  30,  1854.    Lawt  of  the  fifth  legittatnre,  11,  12. 
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img  to  the  State  Gazette,  that  the  people  were  becoming  tired  of 
the  subject.  "What  now,  for  instance,  is  staler  and  more 
tiireadbare  than  a  railroad  speech  in  Texas  I""  Since  foreign 
capital  could  not  be  obtained,  an  effort  was  made  to  do  some- 
thing by  scraping  together  what  there  was  of  local  capital.  A 
road  was  projected  from  Austin  to  the  gulf  on  the  theory  that 
part  of  the  stock  conld  be  raised  by  general  subscription  and  the 
rest  could  be  taken  up  by  Gie  counties  along  the  route  and  paid 
out  by  local  taxation."  This  scheme  aroused  much  interest  for 
a  time  and  numerous  conventions  were  held  along  the  route, 
but  the  difficulties  were  so  Anmerous  that  this  plan,  like  all  the 
others,  was  finally  dropped.  San  Antonio  and  Bexar  county, 
however,  each  voted  $50,000  dollars  in  bonds  for  the  San  Antonio 
and  Mexican  gulf  railroad,  but  only  a  short  section  of  the  road 
was  built  oat  from  the  coast.**  It  never  reached  San  Antonio. 
Since  the  offer  of  generous  grants  of  lands  had  proved  fruit- 
less as' an  inducement  to  foreign  capital,  the  people  of  east  Texas 
began  to  fix  their  hopes  upon  two  roads  which  proposed  to  con- 
nect their  section  with  the  Mississippi  river  and  New  Orleans. 
One  of  these  was  the  Mississippi  and  Pacific  railroad  whi(di  had 
been  organized  to  take  advantage  of  the  liberal  offer  of  the  state 
under  the  act  of  December  21, 1853,  mentioned  above.  One  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  was  that  any  company  which  should 
offer  to  contract  with  the  state  to  build  the  road  should  transfer 
and  assign  to  the  governor  of  Texas,  to  be  deposited  in  the  state 
treasury,  $300,000  of  approved  stocks  as  a  guarantee  that  fifty 
miles  of  the  road  would  be  completed  within  eighteen  months. 
A  company  headed  by  B.  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi  and  Thomas 
Butler  King  of  Georgia,  with  a  number  of  prominent  Texans  as 
directors,  entered  into  such  a  contract  with  Governor  Pease  on 
August  31,  1854.  In  the  latter  part  of  October  they  proffered 
to  find  deposited  with  the  state  treasurer  $300,000  of  preferred 
stock  of  the  Sussex  Iron  company  of  New  Jersey,  $298,000  of  the 
stock  of  the  Mechanics  bank  of  Memphis,  and  $2,000  of  the  bonds 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  Governor  Pease  declared  that  only 
the  last  named  item  was  acceptable.    He  showed  that  the  ac- 

11  Temu  State  Giuette,  September  23,  ISM. 

Mlhid.,  October  7  and  21,  18S4. 

1*  Potts,  BaUroad  tTOtttportatim  in  Tezaa,  87. 
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counts  of  the  Suseex  Iron  eompany  revealed  liabilities  much  in 
excess  of  its  assets  and  that  the  Memphis  bank  had  but  recently 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  only  $300,000,  of  widch  only 
$2,000  would  now  remain  in  the  hands  of  its  directors.  The 
treasurer,  James  H.  Raymond,  insisted  upon  the  validity  of  the 
deposits — he  was  himself  one  of  the  directors  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Pacific  company — but  the  governor  held  firmly  to  his  posi- 
tion despite  the  protests  of  the  company,  declared  the  contract 
null  and  void,  and  advertised  for  new  proposals.**  There  was 
much  disappointment  in  east  Texas,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Marshall  and  Jefferson,  where  the  road  was  to  run;  but 
the  press  and  people  generally  sustained  the  governor.  The 
Mississippi  and  Padfic  company  dissolved,  the  Texas  members 
withdrew,  and  another  company,  the  Texas  Western  or  Vicks- 
burg  and  El  Paso,  was  organized  with  Walker  and  King  a^ain 
at  the  head."  It  seems  that  this  eompany  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  company  of  New  York.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  charter,  tiie  directors 
of  the  Texas  Western  got  through  the  next  le^slature  over  the 
governor's  veto  a  mo(Ufication  of  the  law,  and  nnder  this  act 
the  company  was  again  reorganized  as  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
actually  began  constmction.'"  About  twenty-seven  miles  were 
finished  before  the  outbreak  of  war  stopped  the  work. 

This  road  was  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport 
and  Texas  and  with  it  was  to  comprise  the  first  part  of  the  con- 
templated road  to  the  Pacific.  This  project  was  now  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  southern  political-economic  program  for  the 
revival  of  southern  commerce  through  direct  contact  with  the 
orient  and  the  extension  of  southern  institutions  and  influence 
into  the  only  part  of  the  west  now  open  to  them.  The  strength 
which  the  new  sectional  republican  party  had  shown  in  1856  and 
the  almost  certain  loss  of  Kansas  and  the  middle  portion  of  the 
new  west  were  driving  southern  men  to  a  desperate  effort  to  gain 
the  new  southwest.    The  Pacific  road  was  expected  to  open  a 

1*  Texai  State  Oaeette,  November  II,  IS,  Dec^nber  2  and  16,  1854. 

It  Ibid.,  JaonaiT  20,  1855. 

t*  Journal  of  the  »enate  of  Texai,  idxth  lepstatnre,  14,  86,  99,  112.  The  name* 
of  Walker  and  King  do  oot  ^pear  among  the  incorporators  of  the  Soutliem  Paeiflo 
railroad  eoinpBiij. 
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vast  new  cotton  region  and  to  carry  slavery  into  New  Mesioo 
and  possibly  to  Boathern  California."  "A  Southern  road  to  the 
Pacific,"  said  the  Tyler  Telegraph  in  1854,  "built  upon  slave 
soil  and  by  slave  labor,  would  be  the  great  creative  agent  in 
rapidly  germinating  the  elements  of  a  series  of  slave  states. ' '  '* 
The  southern  commercial  convention  at  Savannah  in  December, 
1856,  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  construction  of  the  Pacific 
road  by  southern  capital.  The  principle  of  federal  aid  was  op- 
I>osed  on  the  ground  that  it  would  result  in  the  construction  at 
the  same  time  of  rival  roads  from  the  northern  states.  This 
great  highway  was  to  be  "a  conduit  to  carry  the  institutions  and 
people  of  the  South  into  new  and  untrodden  regions."  Albert 
Pike,  of  Louisiana,  declared  that  he  did  not  care  if  the  road 
never  paid  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  if  it  enabled  the  south  to 
stretch  her  arms  across  the  continent  and  grasp  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  other  Mexican  states  "now  ready  to  fall  into  our 
hands,  tiiereby  controlling  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies  and 
China  with  this  country  and  Europe.  We  could  then  remain  in 
this  Union  we  love  so  much.'"*  At  Vicksburg  in  1859  the 
southern  convention  declared  the  immediate  construction  of  the 
road  essential  to  the  prosperity,  strength  and  commercial  inde- 
pendence of  the  soutii  and  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
union."'  And  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that  this  motive 
had  to  some  extent  entered  into  the  agitation  for  railroads  from 
the  Texas  gulf  coast  to  the  Bed  river  ajid  the  west.  John 
Marshall,  editor  of  the  Texas  State  Gazette  and  organizer  of 
the  democratic  party  in  Texas,  said  in  December,  1857,  "Among 
all  the  suggestions  to  increase  the  population  of  the  State  with  a 
sound  and  reliable  Southern  immigration,  there  are  none  which 
appeal  to  us  with  greater  force  than  the  prosecution  of  our 
railroads.  If  we  afford  the  State  one  or  two  great  hi^ways  of 
this  kind  we  shall  give  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  immigration  of 
cotton  planters  from  the  surrounding  States."  This  purpose 
was  directly  related  to  the  passage  of  an  act  in  1858  to  allow 

"  Thonuts  B.  Eing,  Firtt  annual  report  to  the  board  of  direotort  of  the  5<i«tthern 
Padfio  railroad  oompan}/,  November  24,  1856  (pamphlet),  14-18. 
"Qaoted  in  tlie  Tex<u  State  Oatette,  Angnst  26,  18S4. 
IB  DeSaw's  review,  22:  90,  99,  309,  311. 
mtbid.,  27:101. 
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slave  owners  to  take  np  an  additional  quantity  of  land  in  the 
west,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for  every  three  slaves,  and 
to  the  agitation  for  the  reopening  of  the  African  slave  trade. 

The  other  road  which  was  approaching  the  state  was  the  New 
Orleans  and  Opelousas.  So  far  ae  appears  this  road  was  pro- 
mulgated for  no  political  motive.  The  railroads  which  had  eome 
into  the  old  northwest  since  1850,  tapping  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
and  St  Louis,  and  the  roads  from  Charleston  and  Savannah  in- 
to the  Memphis,  Nashville  and  Louisville  districts  had  seriously 
cut  down  the  tribute  which  New  Orleans  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  from  the  upper  Mississippi  valley.  A  strenuous  ef- 
fort seemed  necessary  if  she  was  to  recover  her  position,  and 
after  much  prodding  by  her  newspapers  and  the  indefatigable 
DeBow,  she  began  building  one  road  np  the  valley  and  another 
across  to  the  new  cotton  ref^on  of  Texas  whose  growing  trade 
was  now  going  chiefly  by  way  of  Galveston  to  New  Yoric  and 
Boston.**  The  road  did  not  reach  the  Texas  border  before  the 
war  but  it  served  to  stimulate  into  greater  activity  the  roads 
from  Galveston,  Houston,  and  other  Texaa  ports  which  feared 
the  competition  of  New  Orleans  in  the  country  just  above  them. 

The  failure  of  private  corporations  to  command  enough 
capital  to  carry  on  their  work  with  sufficient  vigor  gave  promi- 
nence to  what  was  known  aa  the  "state  plan"  over  which  a 
great  controversy  arose  in  1855.  This  method  had  been  sug- 
gested as  early  as  1852,  apparently  by  Lorenzo  Sherwood,  a 
citizen  of  Galveston  and  a  native  of  New  York.  It  was,  in  brief, 
that  the  state  should  employ  its  own  credit  to  build,  own  and 
operate  a  system  of  roads.  Bonds  were  to  be  issued  and  the 
interest  thereon  provided  by  taxation  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  public  lands  were  to  be  set  aside  as  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  payment  of  the  principal.  This  proposition  received 
great  impetus  through  the  endorsement  of  Governor  Pease** 
who  frankly  stated  that  he  had  lost  faith  in  the  effectiveness  of 
the  most  generous  offers  of  bonuses  of  state  lands.  He  esti- 
mated that  by  converting  the  $1,400,000  of  unappropriated 
United  States  bonds  still  in  the  state  treasnry  **  into  an  internal 

3tDe  Bov't  reviev,  8:589;  9:626,  660;  10:440-446,  S76,  S77;  lt:74;  Tertu 
State  Gtuette,  Beptember  16,  23,  October  14, 1SS4. 

iiPeue  to  Oalvestoo  committee,  April  3,  1S55,  in  Utid.,  April  28,  1855. 

31  This  sum  rem&iiied  after  the  adjuBtment  of  the  debt  and  the  appropriation  of 
two  millioD  dollars  as  a  pennaueot  aehool  fond. 
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improvement  fund  and  by  levying  a  general  tax  of  fifteen  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars  the  state  could  use  its  credit  to  the 
amount  of  thirteen  million  dollars  at  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 
next  ten  years  and  conld  bnild  and  equip  eight  hundred  miles  of 
road.  And  if  the  road  should  yield  an  income  of  three  per  cent, 
four  hundred  additional  miles  conld  be  built.  This  fnnd  should 
be  made  safe  by  a  constitutional  guaranty.  Lest  the  system  be 
broken  down  by  undertaking  too  much,  it  should  be  determined 
in  the  same  way  what  routes  should  be  first  undertaken,  in  order 
that  they  could  not  be  changed  by  ordinary  legislation.  He 
favored  calling  a  state  convention  to  decide  upon  what  course  to 
pursue  and  to  amend  the  constitation  as  should  be  needed. 

The  Texas  State  Gazette,  which  under  the  direction  of  John 
Marshall  and  W.  S.  Oldham  was  rapidly  becoming  the  chief  or- 
gan of  the  democrats,  vigorously  opposed  the  state  plan  on  the 
ground  that  the  trade  of  Texas  was  so  widely  acattered  and 
had  80  many  outlets  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  select  any 
route  for  the  road  which  would  satisfy  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  state.  There  was  no  great  central  trunk  upon 
which  the  people  could  nnite,  as  had  been  possible  in  New  York 
when  the  Erie  canal  was  built.  Such  an  immense  debt  would 
be  piled  upon  the  state  that  it  could  never  be  paid  and  the  credit 
of  Texas  would  be  hopelessly  broken  down.  It  would  introduce 
a  system  of  legislative  logrolling  that  would  only  hasten  the 
catastrophe."*  A  railroad  convention  which  met  at  Huntsville 
simnltaneonsly  with  the  state  democratic  convention,  April  21, 
1855,  after  a  heated  discussion  adopted  resolntions  favoring  the 
state  plan,  but  a  lai^  number  of  political  leaders,  among  them 
General  Sam  Houston,  opposed  it."  There  was  a  widespread 
discussion  of  the  question  and  as  this  was  an  election  year,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  inject  the  issue  into  the  campaign ;  bnt  as 
Pease  refused  to  make  it  a  political  issue  his  reelection  in  1855 
did  not  mean  the  popular  endorsement  of  the  plan. 

Pease  took  up  the  subject  again,  however,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage in  November  and  presented  an  elaborate  argument  in  be- 
half of  the  state  plan.  He  declared  that  the  "corporate  plan" 
with  land  bonuses  had  not  been  successful,  for  of  thirty-seven 
railroad  companies  chartered  only  three  had  begnn  work,  and 

»« Ibid.,  Januarj  IS,  April  28,  1855. 

M  Honsbm  had  not  yet  openlj  brolran  iritli  the  democratie  part^. 
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the  longest  road  extended  only  abont  thirty  miles.**  He  opposed 
renewing  the  forfeited  charters  of  roads  which  had  done  no 
work.  Considerable  opposition  developed  to  his  state  plan, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  general  policy,  partly  because  many 
legislators  were  interested  in  pushing  particular  roads ;  and  no 
measure  was  passed  looking  to  the  trying  out  of  the  scheme. 
The  governor  evidently  did  not  expect  the  adoption  of  the  plan, 
for  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  any  other  by  which  the 
state  might  advance  money  to  important  roads  upon  good 
security. 

When  the  legislature  met  again  in  the  adjourned  session  of 
July,  1856,  Pease  made  no  allusion  to  the  subject  of  internal 
improvements.  Severn  acts  were  approved  giving  relief  to 
certain  companies  which  had  not  been  able  to  construct  fast 
enough  to  obtain  land  grants  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
At  the  same  time  more  stringent  conditions  were  imposed  upon 
them  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  state  and 
the  purchasers  of  their  stocks.  The  most  important  act  was 
one  which  allowed  any  road  which  should  have  completed  as 
much  as  twenty-five  miles,  with  an  equal  distance  graded,  to 
borrow  for  every  mile  aotually  completed  six  thousand  dollars 
from  the  public  school  fund,*^  at  an  interest  rate  of  eight  per 
cent,  of  which  two  per  cent  should  constitute  a  sinking  fund." 

When  H.  R.  Runnels  became  governor  in  December,  1857,  he 
declared  for  maintaining  the  corporate  system,  but  seemed 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  some  of  its  abuses.  He  roundly  berated 
the  speculators  who  had  promoted  companies  and  set  up  claims 
to  routes  and  grants  of  land  for  speculative  purposes  but  with- 
out any  intention  of  building  the  roads ;  and  he  urged  that  they 
be  held  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law  and  denied  relief."  The 
act  of  January  30, 1854,  was  amended  to  enable  roads  to  obtain 
a  part  of  the  land  grant  upon  the  completion  of  shorter  sections 
of  road.  This  was  because  of  the  great  difficulty  under  which 
some  of  them  labored  in  bringing  in  rails  and  rolling  stock. 

M  This  wu  Uie  Buffalo  Bay oa,  Bratos,  and  Oolorado,  referred  to  above. 

*'  Thia  public  Khool  fond  bad  been  created  hj  the  Mtting  aoide  of  two  million 
dollars  of  the  United  States  bond*. 

M  Act  of  Augnet  13,  18S6.    Oammel,  Laws  of  Texat,  4:  449. 

**  Mownge  of  Ooremor  Bunnela,  in  Moute  jovnuU  appendix,  seventh  legiilator^ 
3-14. 
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This  was  the  last  important  piece  of  railroad  legislation  be- 
fore the  secession  of  the  state.  The  years  of  1855-1856  had 
brought  drought  and  hard  times  and  the  economio  depression 
which  set  in  everywhere  in  1857  greatly  interfered  with  the 
raising  of  funds.  Bnt  a  start  had  been  made  and  by  the  end 
of  1860  eleven  roads  had  actually  begun  constmction  and  could 
show  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles.'"  It  seems 
dear  that  at  last  Texas  was  just  about  to  enter  upon  a  period 
of  rapid  and  esten»Te  railroad  development  when  the  heavy 
hand  of  war  descended,  and  checked  all  progress. 

Chablbs  W.  Bahsdbll 
Univebsitt  op  Texas 
Austin 

*■>  Potta,  Saibroad  tnmtportation  tn  Texa*,  34. 
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REPRESENTATION  AND  THE  ELECTORAL  QUESTION 
IN  ANTE-BELLUM  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

A  striking  pecnliarity  of  ante-beUnm  South  Gaxolina  waa  that 
the  presidential  electors  were  chosen  not  by  the  people,  but  by 
the  legislature.  In  seeking  a  reason  for  this,  one  soon  learns 
that  it  was  one  of  many  consequences  of  the  sharp  sectional 
division  which  rent  the  community  continuously  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  besides  the  sectional 
issue,  class  jealousies  were  involved;  a  general  distrust  of 
popular  elections  was  felt  by  the  upper  classes,' 
.  When  local  government  was  introduced  in  colonial  South 
CaroUna,  setUement  was  wholly  confined  to  the  seaboard,  and 
it  chanced  that  the  name  "parish"  rather  tiian  "county"  was 
assigned  to  the  numerous  small  units  established.  When  the 
back  country  came  to  be  settled,  in  the  absence  of  Anglican 
parishes  as  forerunners,  the  governmental  units  established  were 
much  larger  than  the  coastal  parlies  and  were  denominated 
"districts."  When  these  upper  districts  were  formed,  the  low- 
lands, intrenched  in  the  colonial  constitution  and  jealous  of  tiieir 
power,  refused  to  receive  the  people  of  the  uplands  on  a  par 
with  themselves  in  the  administration  of  the  state. 

In  the  years  from  1776  to  1790  the  constitution  was  dianged 
tiiree  times  and  each  time  the  basis  of  representation  was  ex- 
tended in  the  upper  country.  In  the  nest  eighteen  years  there 
was  a  great  change  in  the  relative  wealth  and  population  of  the 
state,  and  in  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  adopted  in  1808 
representation  was  more  equitably  apportioned.  According  to 
the  constitution  as  thus  amended,  whidi  continued  in  operation 
until  the  civil  war,  one-half  of  the  124  representatives  in  the 
house  were  assigned  to  the  districts  and  parishes  in  proportion 
to  the  white  population,  and  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the 

1  WilliAm  A.  Schaper,  in  his  "Seetionalinn  and  represeutatioD  in  South  Caroliutt," 
in  the  American  hiBtorieal  sMOeiation  Beport  for  1900  (Washington,  1901),  1:  237- 
460,  has  traced  tiiia  tectionalim  through  tlie  colonial  and  reTOlntionarj  perioda.  It 
viU  be  tiie  purpose  of  thie  paper  to  cany  it  down  to  1861. 
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average  of  taxes  for  the  ten  yeare  preceding  each  decennial  ap- 
portionment  of  representation.  By  this  arrangement  the  upper 
conntry  gained  twenty  members  at  the  expense  of  the  lowlands. 
To  each  district  of  the  upper  part  of  the  state  and  to  each  parish 
of  the  coastal  section  was  given  one  representative  in  the  npper 
house.  The  senate  was  thus  increased  to  forl^-five  members 
by  giving  the  upper  oonntry  seven  additional  senators.  The 
governor,  presidential  electors,  judges,  and  virtually  all  the  of- 
ficers of  the  state,  except  the  sheriffs,  were  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature. As  the  state  then  was — in  1808 — the  upper  country 
had  no  cause  to  complain  that  the  concessions  were  insuflBcient. 
Witiiin  a  decade  or  two  thereafter,  however,  new  complaints 
arose  in  the  uplands,  and  the  problem  of  representation  contin- 
ued to  vex  the  state  until  the  civil  war.* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nullification  controversy  there  were 
evidences  of  sectional  antagonism  between  Charleston  and  the 
interior.  A  Charleston  meeting  was  censured  by  a  Columbia 
editor  for  having  been  too  conservative,  whereupon  a  writer  in 
the  Charleston  Courier  defended  the  meeting  as  containing 
"more  of  the  stamina  of  South  Carolina  than  could  be  com- 
pressed into  a  cloud  of  sand-hill  politicians,  seduced  to  Columbia 
by  fumes  of  the  whiskey  bottle  and  exercised  by  the  High  Priest 
of  Heresy  himself.  .  .  After  Charleston  has  been  compelled 
to  pay  near  one-third  of  the  whole  taxes  of  the  state  and  had 
all  her  mercantile  capital  driven  away  by  an  inquisitorial  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  she  is  to  unite  in  declaring  war  with  the  general 
government  to  please  some  speculators  at  Columbia  who,  being 
at  the  regular  limit  of  one  hundred  miles  from  salt  water,  will 
be  last  to  feel  the  storm.    .    ."* 

During  the  next  year,  1830,  when  there  was  talk  of  a  state 
convention  to  consider  federal  relations,  some  Charlestonians 
professed  a  fear  that  a  convention  might  not  confine  itself  to 
national  affairs,  but  might  so  change  the  state  representation 
system  as  to  destroy  the  weight  of  the  lower  country  in  the  legis- 
lature.   That  this  fear  was  not  entirely  unwarranted  is  shown 

'Ibid.;  GreatviUe  Bovthern  Patriot,  JanniuT  8,  1852. 

*  Ciarletton  Courier,  January  19,  1S30.  At  this  time  the  nnlllfiera  were  in  a 
minorit)'  in  Ctuu-leeton  and  in  Uie  state.  See  Chauncej  8.  Boucher,  The  nullification 
eontrov«r»ii  to  So\Uh  Carolina  (Gbieago,  1916). 
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by  the  fact  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  Greenville  Mountaineer 
opened  a  campaign,  which  it  continued  for  many  years,  for  a 
reform  in  the  representation  system.  The  editor  of  this  paper 
eompiained  that  the  property  of  the  coastal  section  had  repre- 
sentation imduly  large,  and  that  more  consideration  shonld  be 
given  to  the  rights  of  persons.* 

The  basis  of  representation  in  the  senate  was  the  point  which 
the  interior  attacked  most.  There  were  several  small  pariahes 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  state  whose  wealth  and  free  white  popu- 
lation entitled  them  to  but  one  representative  each  in  the  honse, 
yet  they  had  as  much  influence  in  the  senate  as  tiie  district  of 
Pendleton,  the  property  and  population  of  which  entitled  it  to 
seven  members  in  the  house.  In  the  legislative  session  of  1829  a 
bill  was  introduced  to  divide  Pendleton  into  two  election  dis- 
tricts; each,  of  course,  was  to  have  a  senator.  A  division  for 
judicial  purposes^  already  existed.  The  Wll  failed  at  this  time 
because  the  parish  representatives  would  have  none  of  it.  Again 
and  again  the  project  was  launched  during  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century,  but  it  was  not  successful  until  1854." 

When  the  division  failed  in  1829  mfmy  bitter  compl^nta  were 
registered  by  the  up-country  men.  Why  were  thirty  or  forty 
citizens  in  one  part  of  the  state  entitled  to  as  much  weight  in 
government  as  3,500  in  anothert  Surely  it  was  not  because  they 
dwelt  amidst  swamps  and  rice  plantations,  because  if  any  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  on  aocount  of  the  locality  of  one's  habi- 
tation it  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  those  who  inhabited  healthy 
regions,  for  they  were  at  least  more  capable  of  rendering  phys- 
ical service  to  their  country.  They  would  not  be  silenced  by  the 
assertion  that  they  had  experienced  no  injury  from  the  existing 
system;  it  was  the  business  of  freemen  to  depend  on  no  one's 
liberality  for  the  protection  of  their  rights ;  they  should  be  able 
at  all  times  to  protect  themselves  by  their  own  constitutional 
power." 

The  question  of  parish  representation  was  revived  and  agi- 
tated by  some  union  men  in  an  eflfort  to  defeat  the  call  of  a  state 
convention  for  nullification  in  1832.    The  people  of  the  back 

*  Chartewton  Merottry,  May  15,  1830;  Gree*vaU  Monntameer,  June  11,  25,  1830. 
'Charletton  Courier,  Dec«niber  14,  182B;  Greenville  Mountaineer,  June  11,  1830. 
'Ibid. 
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country  were  urged  that  if  they  consented  to  a  convention,  they 
Bhould  see  that  it  revolntionized  the  state  government.  A 
Charleston  union  writer  used  the  sectional  jealousy  in  still 
another  manner,  in  his  endeavor  to  defeat  the  call  of  a  conven- 
tion for  nnllification.  He  told  of  a  bargain  between  the  nullifi- 
cation leaders  of  the  two  districts;  in  return  for  the  consent  of 
the  men  of  the  uplands  to  a  convention  for  nullification,  thus 
gratifying  the  nuUifiers  of  the  seaboard,  the  latter  were  to  equal- 
ize the  representation  of  the  senate  and  so  give  up  tiie  existing 
preponderance  of  the  lower  division  in  that  body.  There  were 
many  unionists  in  Charleston,  however,  who  were  more  devoted 
to  the  union  cause  than  to  the  parish  representation,  and  when 
one  might  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  they  would 
sacrifice  the  latter  for  the  former.* 

A  distinction  was  clearly  drawn  in  South  Carolina  between 
discrimination  against  localities  as  a  whole  and  discrimination 
against  a  class  of  citizens  in  the  state  at  large  in  the  matter  of 
suffrage.  For  example,  the  Charleston  Southern  Patriot  in  1832 
printed  articles  against  the  parish  representation  in  the  senate, 
and  in  1836  was  greatly  worried  by  tiie  passage  of  general  suf- 
frage laws  in  many  of  the  states.  The  growing  spirit  of  disor- 
ganization in  the  United  States  was  ascribed  to  smib.  alteration 
of  the  suffrage  laws.  Society  seemed  to  Calhoun  to  be  "rushing 
to  some  new  and  untried  condition."  When  approached  in  1838 
regarding  a  proposal  to  change  the  state  constitution  so  as  to 
give  the  election  of  the  governor  to  the  people,  raise  his  salary, 
and  confer  upon  him  some  of  the  appointing  power  which  the 
legislature  had  been  exercising,  Calhoun  stood  firmly  against  it. 
His  whole  interest  was  to  reform  the  general  government,  and 
to  effect  this,  South  Carolina  must  be  kept  as  nearly  unanimous 
as  possible  and  all  questions  which  would  distract  the  state  must 
be  avoided.  If  the  election  of  the  governor  were  given  to  the 
people  and  the  distribution  of  patronage  were  ^ven  to  that  of- 
fice, two  violent  parties  would  at  once  arise  which  would  divide 
the  state  almost  equally;  the  governorship  would  appeal  to  them 
as  more  important  than  control  of  the  action  of  the  general 

^Ibid.,  October  6,  1832;' Comdm  Journal,  Oetober  6,  1832;  Ckarletton  State 
Sighta  and  Free  Trade  Port,  September  27,  1832;  Pendleton  MeMeager,  November 
2,  December  14, 1831,  NoTember  14,  1832. 
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goTenuaent,  and  each  party  for  the  sake  of  federal  ud  and 
patronage  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  state.  Forthermore,  he 
urged,  "an  immediate  conflict  wonld  spring  up  between  the  ap- 
per  and  lower  sections  under  the  change ;  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  latter  wonld  be  prostrated."* 

jVery  early  in  the  year  1844  it  became  evident  that  the  subject 
of  the  election  of  presidential  electors  wonld  be  earnestly  dis- 
cussed at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  An  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  taking  the  power  away  from  the  state  iej^slatnre 
wrote  to  Qovemor  James  H.  Hammond  expressing  the  hope  that 
Hammond  would  recommend  the  change  in  his  message.  The 
governor's  reply,  however,  assured  this  advocate  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  he  would  support  no  proposition  which  would  create 
another  popular  election.  Hammond  believed  that  all  elections 
were  "carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  among  the  greatest  of 
evils  to  the  country"  and  he  wished  that  "some  way  could  be 
invented  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  people  without  subjecting 
them  to  the  corruptions  of  elections."  He  would  subject  them 
to  as  few  as  possible,  and  for  the  end  of  preserving  their  liberty 
he  considered  the  election  of  members  of  the  state  legislature 
and  of  congress  quite  enough.' 

As  to  the  presidential  election  he  regarded  it  "a  perfect  curse, 
and  the  more  popular,  ...  the  greater  the  curse."  As  the 
situation  stood  in  other  states  the  election  of  president  was 
"entirely  in  the  hands  of  prof  essional  politicians  and  office  hunt- 
ers and  their  vile  tools  the  party  newspapers."  This  would 
not  be  true  to  the  same  extent,  he  believed,  if  the  legislatures 
and  not  the  people  chose  the  electors.  South  Carolina  always 
"got  along  better  than  any  other  state  in  presidential  elections 
simply  because  there  was  no  mob  to  appeal  to  here — and  God 
forbid  we  should  ever  be  divided  and  embroiled  as  most  states 
on  the  question."" 

Agitation  of  the  question  was  not  to  cease  simply  because  of 
the  governor's  stand.    "Keep  it  before  the  People!"  said  the 

tCharlewUm  Sovthem  Patriot,  August  19,  1836;  Oreenvaie  Mornitaineer,  May  85, 
183S;  Correspondence  of  Jolm  C.  Callumn,  edit«d  t^  J.  FruUin  JuneMW  (Ameri' 
can  historicaJ  Meoeiation  Beport  for  1899,  vol.  2  — Waabingtoa,  1900),  367,  419  It. 

>  J.  A.  Aahlej  to  Hammond,  February  21,  1844;  Hammond  to  Ashley,  & 
28,  1844,  in  Hanunond  papers,  manuscript  divirion  library  of  congress. 
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Columbia  Southern  Chronicle,  that  the  representatives  of  65,000 
voters  were  able  to  set  aside  the  wishes  of  the  representatives 
of  190,000  by  their  representation  in  the  legislature,  which  had 
usurped  the  dioice  of  electors  from  the  people,  to  whom  it  right- 
fully belonged.  In  spite  of  the  appeals  of  the  Chronicle,  how- 
ever, this  did  not  at  once  become  a  sectional  question,  for  both 
the  Pendleton  Messenger  and  the  Edgefield  Advertiser  were 
against  the  change  to  popular  election." 

The  question  was  brought  forward  in  the  legislature  of  1844 
as  anticipated,  and  a  lively  debate  took  place.  There  were  men 
from  the  Interior  on  both  sides,  however,  and  it  was  not  dis- 
tinctly a  movement  by  the  districts  against  the  parishes.  It  was 
argued  on  one  hand  that  the  people  could  not  be  trusted  with 
"this  high  power,"  and  on  the  other  hand  that  they  could.  The 
opponents  of  change  contemplated  with  satisfaction  the  possi- 
bility that  South  Carolina  might  have  Qie  power  to  determine 
the  election  after  all  the  other  states  had  voted,  whereupon  it 
was  answered  that  the  danger  of  corruption  among  the  people 
was  not  as  great  as  among  the  legislators,  especially  if  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  South  Carolina  would  have  the  power  to 
decide  the  election  while  the  electors  were  chosen  by  the  le^sla- 
ture  only  the  day  before  they  were  to  vote.  The  advocates  of 
change  argued  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
violated  by  the  legislature  when  it  elected  the  electors,  because 
the  "legislature"  was  not  the  "state,"  and  the  effort  was  made 
to  show  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  used  the  words 
"people"  and  "state"  as  synonymous,  except  where  the  word 
"state"  applied  to  territory. 

The  opponents  maintained  that  the  question  was  bound  up 
with  the  compromise  between  the  upper  and  lower  divisions, 
whereupon  the  advocates  warned  against  an  endeavor  to  make 
that  compromise  cover  questions  which  it  was  not  meant  to 
cover;  the  existing  mode  of  choosing  electors  enabled  one-fourth 
of  the  voters  of  the  state  to  control  the  election  in  spite  of  three- 
fourths;  this,  in  the  abstract,  was  unjust  and  odious,  but  the 
change  was  not  urged  on  that  account,  because  the  presidential 
election  could  hardly  become  a  sectional  issue  within  the  state, 
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although  the  election  of  governor  might.  The  advocates  of 
change  claimed  further,  however,  that  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
state  bad  been  trifled  with  and  thrown  away  in  1800, 1832, 1836 
and  1840. 

In  the  house  the  vote  to  postpone  the  question  to  the  next  ses- 
sion carried  hy  a  vote  of  seventy-nine  to  thirty-seven.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  vote  shows  that  it  was  not  entirely  a  sectional 
question  as  far  as  the  interior  was  concerned,  The  parishes 
were  solidly  against  the  change,  while  the  vote  in  the  districts 
favorable  to  the  change  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  those 
districts  where  the  slave  population  was  least.'* 

In  1846  the  issue  was  raised  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  a 
new  legislature.  Many  communications  appeared,  and  some 
parish  voters  believed  the  change  was  inevitable  and  that  oppo- 
sition was  worse  than  idle.  Undoubtedly  many  of  those  in  both 
sections  who  opposed  the  change  did  so  from  the  same  consider- 
ations as  did  Ex-Governor  Hammond.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  twice  defeated  for  office  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature 
when  he  was  assured  that  the  people  would  have  reversed  the 
judgment,  be  was  against  the  change.  He  believed  the  people 
of  the  state  oonstitnted  the  "finest  mass  that  is  or  ever  was 
united  under  any  form  of  government — intelligent,  high  spirited 
and  almost  entirely  free  from  party  or  factious  political  in- 
fluences." Such  was  the  result  of  the  fewness  of  popular  elec- 
tions. If  the  legislature  should  do  wrong,  such  a  people  could 
be  appealed  to  with  pride  and  safety  to  right  affairs.  But, 
"corrupt  them  with  the  constant  exercise  of  political  power,  with 
its  excitement,  the  false  lights  that"  would  "from  every  quarter 
be  made  to  shine  in  and  delude  them,  the  permanent  party  lines, 
the  miserable  factions  that  must  speedily  arise,  and  what  con- 
fidence'* could  be  placed  in  their  decisions.  He  was  not  sur- 
prised that  Charleston  should  do  what  he  regarded  an  unwise 
thing,  but  he  did  "not  suppose  the  parishes  would  be  *felo  de 


'tQreenville  Uovntaineer,  Jtmnary  10,  1645;  Journal  of  the  houM  of  repreietito- 
met  of  South  Carolina,  1S44,  p.  92. 

i*Coh*mbia  Sovthen  Chronicle,  November  26,  1845;  August  12,  26,  Beptember  2, 
»,  26,  1846;  Cftarlegton  Courier,  August  17,  October  9,  1848;  Charietton  Newi,  Scp- 
tonber  36,  1846;  Charleston  Meroury,  October  2,  8,  1B46;  Hammond  to  Simms,  Jan- 
uary 1,  October  2,  1846,  in  Hunmond  papers. 
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Id  Bome  districts  the  issae  was  the  most  important  one  in  the 
election,  bnt  in  many  others  it  was  not,  and  the  election  did  not 
settle  the  question.  Shori;ly  before  the  legislature  was  to  meet, 
the  opponents  of  the  change  played  what  they  considered  their 
high  tmmp  in  the  form  of  a  pnblic  letter  by  Calhoun  against  the 
change.  Bnt  his  name  did  not  carry  soffident  weight  to  settle 
the  question.'* 

To  many  men  the  sectional  issue  was  the  all  important  one. 
The  Charleston  Mercury  showed  this  most  clearly  when  it  as- 
serted that  the  only  scheme  yet  suggested  which  it  could  approve 
as  compatible  witii  the  preservation  of  the  compromise  in  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  was  the  one  under  which  tickets  for 
electors  were  to  be  voted  for  by  parishes  and  districts  in  tiie 
same  way  as  for  members  of  the  legislature,  and  the  majority 
in  each  election  district  should  be  considered  as  giving  for  its 
electoral  ticket  the  same  number  of  votes  as  it  had  members  of 
the  legislature.  Others  ignored  the  sectional  issue  and  insisted 
that  the  question  was  primarily  one  of  constitutional  law  and 
not  mere  practicability  or  expediency.'' 

In  the  legislative  session  of  1846  tiie  topic  was  perhaps  the 
most  absorbing.  Many  of  the  old  argnments  were  rehearsed 
and  but  few  new  ones  added.  One  opponent  of  change  was  es- 
pecially incensed  against  a  "certain  class  of  patriots"  who 
claimed  to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of  the  people,  always  talking 
about  "the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  people,  the  poor  people,  the 
virtuous  pe<^le,"  and  using  "other  catch-words  and  honeyed 
phrases;*'  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  had  been  responsible  for 
this  agitation.  He  also  asserted  his  belief  that  the  south  would 
be  much  better  off  if  the  South  Carolina  system  prevailed  over 
the  whole  section.  Under  the  system  in  vogue  in  the  other 
southern  states  he  saw  clearly  that  southern  interests  were  often 
made  to  suffer. 

The  senate  voted,  twenty-six  to  fifteen,  to  shelve  the  proposi- 
tion, yet  the  advocates  of  a  change  claimed  that  a  majority  in  the 
house  was  clearly  with  them.    The  distribution  of  the  vote 

i*Charterton  Ueroury,  Ao^rt  26,  September  10,  28,  Oetober  13,  14,  15,  1846; 
OremviOa  VoiMtabieer,  Oetober  9,  1840;  Cotumbfa  Boiitltem  Chnmiele,  October  7, 
1846;  PtffuJMcm  Meumger,  Oetober  16,  Norsmber  13,  1846;  CfHwahia  Sovth  Caro- 
Un&M,  NoTomber  18,  1846. 

"Ibid.,  December  2,  1846;  ClutrUittm  Itercwy,  November  18,  1846. 
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shows  that  the  parishes  were  solidly  against  the  change,  while 
to  the  districts  which  were  for  the  change  two  years  before 
(those  where  the  negro  population  was  least  in  proportion  to 
the  whites),  were  added  a  few  of  the  blacker  districts  of  the 
interior." 

At  the  next  session  the  issae  was  agun  pressed.  Some  ad- 
vocated simply  an  earlier  meeting  of  the  legislature  every  fourth 
year,  in  view  of  a  law  of  congress  requiring  the  choice  of  electors 
in  the  various  states  to  be  made  on  the  same  day  early  in  No- 
vember; but  a  discussion  arose  as  to  whether,  in  case  an  extra 
session  were  called  earlier  than  usual  in  November  to  choose 
presidential  electors,  the  old  le^slature  or  the  newly  elected 
one,  chosen  the  preceding  month,  should  be  convened. 

A  representative  of  St.  John's  Colleton  parish  made  a  speech 
in  the  house  which  was  later  published  as  the  platform  of  the 
conservatives.  He  merely  summed  up  the  old  arguments.  His 
final  appeal  was  based  on  the  ground  that  the  change  would 
destroy  the  relative  and  legitimate  influence  which  justly  be- 
longed to  each  section  of  the  state;  he  had  in  mind,  of  course, 
the  coast  only.  In  spite  of  his  appeals  and  those  of  his  allies, 
the  house  voted  sixty-four  to  fifty-four  to  send  to  the  senate  the 
bill  to  pve  the  election  to  the  people.  A  plot  of  the  vote  shows 
the  parishes  solidly  against  the  bill,  with  support  from  but  a 
few  of  the  districts.  The  victory  was  won  in  the  house  by  the 
advocates  of  the  reform.  By  persistent  work  the  great  majority 
of  the  districts  had  been  won  over.  This  had  been  accomplished 
both  by  appeals  to  sectionalism  and  by  overcoming  the  distrust 
of  popular  elections. 

The  senate  was  the  deciding  field  of  battle  and  here  the  de- 
bate grew  impassioned.  A  Christ  Church  man  disclaimed  op- 
position to  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  parish  representation,  but 
a  St.  Helena  man  appealed  especially  to  the  sectional  phase  and 
claimed  that  to  give  the  election  of  electors  to  the  people  would 
be  to  annihilate  the  parishes  in  the  election  of  president.  The 
question  came  to  a  vote  twice,  but  failed  seventeen  to  twenty- 

^*  Charleeton  Mercury,  December  19,  1846;  Charleston  Cowier,  December  14,  15, 
16,  1846;  Perry  colleetion  in  Alabama  department  of  archives  and  biatory,  Mimt- 
gomerj,  volume  41,  pamphlet  oopj'  of  speech  hj  Dargan  in  the  senate,  poblished 
1848;  Jomwd  of  the  tenate  of  South  Carolina,  1846,  p.  113. 
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six,  and  seventeen  to  twenty-three.  The  sectionalism  of  the 
senate  vote  is  clear;  the  parishes  were  solidly  against  a  change, 
and  rallied  enough  of  the  districts  to  the  conservative  side  to 
kill  the  bUl." 

By  this  time  two  editors  of  the  state,  one  at  Columbia  and 
another  at  Laurensville,  maintained  that  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
and  distrust  existed  between  the  upper  and  lower  sections  of 
the  state  to  such  a  degree  as  to  affect  trade  relations.  They 
complained  because  people  of  t^e  interior  were  purchasing  many 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  in  the  north  which  could 
and  should  have  been  purdiased  in  Charleston." 

In  the  election  of  1848  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Greenville 
Mountaineer  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the 
election  of  presidential  electors  to  avoid  the  inconvemence  and 
expense  of  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  every  four  years, 
and  because  by  refusing  to  change  the  law  the  legislature  had 
made  it  possible  for  the  governor  to  decide  whether  South  Car- 
olina should  have  a  vote  for  president  or  not,  by  leaving  it  to  him 
to  decide  as  to  the  call  of  an  extra  session  in  time  to  cast  it.  But 
the  senate  again  killed  the  measure  by  the  very  close  vote  of 
twenty-three  to  twenty-one.  A  plot  of  the  vote  shows  that  the 
districts  were  more  nearly  unanimous  than  ever  before.  All  but 
four  supported  the  change.  On  the  other  band  there  showed  a 
weakening  in  the  parish  vote,  with  three  supporting  it.** 

By  this  time  the  question  had  taken  on  some  significance  in 
regard  to  slavery.  Some  of  the  larger  planters  even  of  the  in- 
terior had  begun  to  think  that  it  was  all-essential  to  keep  "the 
actual  slaveholders  not  only  predominant,  but  paramount  with- 
in its  (slavery's)  circles,"  for  they  believed  that  it  was  "weak- 
ened by  every  accession  of  administrative  and  executive  powers 
to  the  masses  even  here,"  in  South  Carolina.  In  1851  when  the 
cooperation  and  secession  controveray  was  being  fiercely  waged, 

iiChorCealon  CovHer,  December  3,  9,  14,  1S47;  speech  by  E.  M.  Seabrook  in  tlie 
house,  December,  1847  —  pamphlet  owned  hj  August  Kohn  of  Colnmbia,  Sooth 
Oftrolina;  Saiue  jottrnol,  1847,  pp.  145-lSl;  Benate  jovmai,  1847,  pp.  88,  130, 

^*  Columbia  Telegraph,  February  2,  1848. 

i»7l(d.,  October  14,  1848;  Greenville  Mi>v:ntaineer,  October  6,  20,  1848;  Charlei- 
tan  Meromy,  October  9, 1848;  Charlefton  IfewM,  October  0,  7,  1848;  Camden  Joamal, 
November  22,  1848;  Senate  journal,  1847,  pp.  115-117;  Corretpondmoe  of  John  C. 
Calkowt  (Jameeon  editaon),  1185-1187. 
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"Brutns,"  a  representative  of  the  small  union  party  of  the  state, 
put  forth  a  pamphlet  which  appealed  not  merely  to  sectionalism 
but  more  distinctly  to  the  districts  where  the  slave  holdings 
were  smallest.  As  a  result  of  a  despotic  control  maintained  by 
■  the  coastal  section  and  the  large  planting  interests,  many  of  the 
white  population  were  emigrating  to  the  lower  Mississippi  val- 
ley, for  in  South  Carolina  the  poor  man  and  his  family  were 
doomed  to  poverty,  ignorance  and  the  contempt  of  the  favored 
aristocrat,  while  for  the  dtizen  in  moderate  carcmnstances  there 
was  little  hope.  He  would  have  the  200,000  white  citizens  of 
Sooth  Carolina,  who  were  virtually  disfranchised,  "teach  these 
masters  of  over-grown  plantations"  that  a  change  must  be 
granted.  He  would  have  the  people  of  the  state  meet  in  primary 
assemblies  and  appoint  delegates  to  a  state  convention,  which 
was  to  frame  a  new  constitution  for  the  state  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  free  laborer  should  be  provided  for  and  an  equality 
of  representation  established.*" 

The  OreenvUle  Southern  Patriot  complained  much  during  this 
same  year,  1851,  against  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  legis- 
lature and  the  existing  representation  system.  When  a  state 
convention  of  the  southern  rights  associations  at  Charleston 
took  action  which  looked  to  secession,  a  correspondent  in  this 
Greenville  paper  urged  union  meetings,  aasociations  and  a 
counter-convention  in  these  words:  "Freemen  of  the  Back 
Country  I  Your  rulers  are  about  to  plunge  yon  into  the  vortex 
of  revolution.  .  .  Speak  out  I  .  .  .  Tell  the  barons  of  the 
low  country  that  if  they  involve  the  state  in  war  they  may  de- 
fend themselves  as  well  as  they  can. ' '  In  Jnly  the  editor  printed 
a  coliunn  of  statistics  to  show  that  tiie  senate  was  a  "honse  of 
lords,"  controlled  by  the  coast  and  endeavoring  to  force  South 
Carolina  out  of  the  union.  He  maintained  that  the  np-coontry 
districts  were  discriminated  against  in  virtually  everything, 
even  iaclnding  the  distribntion  of  the  free  school  fund.*^ 

In  view  of  such  agitation  the  house  passed  a  bill  to  alter  the 
constitution  so  as  to  divide  Pendleton  into  two  election  districts. 
The  senate  passed  the  bill,  bnt  with  an  amendment  providing 

M Hammond  to  Simms,  July  23,  1S47,  in  Hamnumd  paper*;  "An  addreas  to  the 
dttcens  of  Sontfe  Carolina,"  by  Bnitiu,  Perrj  eoOeetion,  vDlnme  30. 

«  Or«mvi!h  Sovthem  Patriot,  April  4,  Hay  9,  July  2B,  Angiut  1,  8,  1851. 
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that  no  one  of  the  judicial  districts  into  which  the  state  was  then 
divided  should  be  divided  into  two  or  more  gudieial  districts, 
Tualess  by  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislature^  The  senate  was  willing  to  divide  Pendleton,  but  it 
wanted  to  avoid  the  establishment  of  a  precedent;  since  the 
division  of  a  judicial  district  was  usually  a  first  step  towards 
dividing  the  election  district,  the  senate  wanted  to  put  this  pre- 
liminary step  beyond  the  control  of  the  upper  country  by  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  vote.  The  house,  however,  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  bin  with  the  senate  amendment.  The  vote  showed 
clearly  the  sectional  feeling  involved." 

The  Keowee  Courier  of  Pickens  was  very  bitter  over  the  fail- 
ure of  the  bill  and  threatened,  as  the  Charleston  Mercury  in- 
terpreted it,  "to  declare  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
parishes.*'  To  the  Mercury  it  seemed  that  the  senate  was  justi- 
fied in  judging  this  the  proper  time  to  put  some  ohe<^  on  the 
disposition  to  make  this  question  of  changing  the  senate  repre- 
sentatioQ  the  convenient  hobby  of  "every  shallow  demagogue," 
and  to  save  the  compromises  of  the  constitution  from  being  made 
the  "foot-ball  of  agitators."" 

The  question  of  changing  the  method  of  choosing  electors  was 
also  introduced,  but  the  house  voted  sixty-six  to  forty-eight  that 
it  was  inexpedient  to  distract  the  state  over  bih^  a  question,  in 
view  of  the  all-absorbing  issue  between  cooperation  and  seces- 
sion. The  vote  again  shows  clearly  a  sectional  line.  Every 
parish  voted  against  the  change  and  the  plea  of  untimely  agitar 
tion  won  enough  scattering  votes  from  the  districts  to  kill  the 
measure.** 

The  Greenville  Southern  Patriot  immediately  began  a  new 
campaign,  which  it  continued  throughout  1852,  for  a  change  not 
only  in  the  method  of  electing  electors  and  the  governor,  but  for 
a  new  distribution  of  power  in  the  senate:  When  the  le^slatnre 
coDvened,  the  same  issue  arose  as  at  ihe  preceding  session.  All 
agreed  that  Pendleton  should  be  divided,  but  the  parishmen 
wanted  a  provision  to  guard  against  a  precedent  for  furtiier  di- 
visions.   In  spite  of  the  failure  to  secure  such  a  guarantee,  the 

i*Souae  joumdl,  1851,  pp.  184-186;  Senate  jottmol,  1851. 
M  ChoHeiion  Iteroury,  DeMmber  30,  ISCl. 
**HtMM  itrnimi,  18S1,  p.  70. 
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bill  passed  both  houBes  by  the  necessary  two-thirds.  Tbas  it 
had  weathered  one  legislature.  Plots  of  the  votes  show  clearly 
that  the  parishes  were  not  yet  ready  to  admit  an  entering  wedge 
which  might  make  a  wider  breach  in  their  last  stronghold.  The 
surprising  feature  of  the  votes  is  that  the  senate  itself,  supposed 
to  be  the  stumbling-block  in  the  road  of  all  reforms,  proved  more 
liberal  than  did  the  house.*' 

In  1854  the  measure  came  up  for  the  necessary  second  passage 
to  make  it  a  part  of  the  constitution.  In  spite  of  the  threat  that 
Edgefield  and  Barnwell  might  next  press  for  division,  the 
Pendleton  division  passed  by  the  necessary  two-thirds.  All  the 
senate  votes  and  all  but  one  of  the  house  vo'tes,  which  were 
against  the  measure,  came  from  the  parishes." 

Wbile  the  division  of  Pendleton  was  successfully  running  the 
gauntlet,  the  electoral  question  and  a  general  change  in  the 
senate  representation  were  also  agitated.  The  Charleston 
Southern  Standard  took  up  the  reform  cudgel  in  July  of  1852 
and  tried  to  show  the  parishes  that  unreasonable  stnbboniness 
would  prove  their  ruin.  This  editor  maintained  that  since  the 
upper  districts  were  now  ready  to  concede  to  the  parishes  a  vote 
according  to  the  federal  representation,  the  compromises  be- 
tween the  two  sections  in  the  state  constitution  would  be  un- 
touched. The  demand  for  a  direct  vote  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion was  rapidly  spreading  and  it  was  bad  policy  for  the 
parishes,  by  refusing  to  concede  a  reasonable  demand  wherein 
their  interests  were  not  involved,  to  invite  attack  upon  the  pe- 
culiar advantage  they  held  in  matters  of  state  legislation.*^ 

Persistently,  however,  the  Charleston  Mercury  and  the  con- 
servatives clung  to  the  old  arguments  that  the  existing  system 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  "dominion  of  self -constituted  ir- 
responsible bodies,  .  .  .  socialism,  demagogueism  and  mob- 
ocracy,"  under  which  other  states  suffered;  that  South  Caro- 
lina's important  position  in  the  union  was  due  to  this  prevention 
of  unending  and  disastrous  party  struggles.  Above  all  it  was 
now  argued  that  South  Carolina,  to  be  consistent,  must  take  the 

"  OreenvUU  Soutltem  Patriot,  JanuHry  S,  April  22,  Aupiet  26,  September  2,  18, 
IgSS;  Charleston  Meroary,  Aapial  26,  December  4,  11,  1852;  Howe  joumal,  1852, 
pp.  105-113;  Senate  journal,  1S52,  p.  127,  128. 

*^  Charlegton  Meroury,  December  S,  1854;  Home  journal,  1854,  p.  107;  Senate 
jownuti,  1854,  p.  71. 

IT  Ctiarletttm  Southern  Standard,  July  29,  1852;  Camden  Journal,  Aaguat  10,  1852. 
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same  position  with  regard  to  a  numerical  majority  within  the 
state  that  she  took  toward  a  numericai  majority  in  the  union." 

Several  plans  were  introduced  in  the  legislature  to  change 
the  method  of  electing  electors,  but  the  Charleston  Mercury 
correspondent  at  Columbia  felt  confident  that  even  if  the  house 
should  adopt  any  of  these,  the  senate  would  play  the  part  of  a 
"sleepless  sentry,  to  watch  and  guard  the  eonBtitution,"  The 
correspondent  complained  that  in  the  debates  too  much  was  said 
of  the  rights  of  the  people.  After  many  hours  of  debating,  the 
house  shelved  the  matter  for  another  year.  The  same  result 
was  reached  in  1853;  with  the  exception  of  Charleston,  whose 
vote  was  divided,  the  entire  coastal  section  was  against  the 
change,  as  usual,  and  seven  of  the  districts  were  now  recorded 
against  it    The  advocates  of  change  were  losing  ground." 

Throughout  the  year  1854  the  question  continued  to  be  dis- 
cossed  at  intervals.  Some  changes  in  position  were  made  by 
newspapers  and  individuals,  and  most  of  them  were  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  advocates  of  reform.  The  Mercury  continned 
to  assert  that  those  who  persisted  in  advocating  the  change  were 
men  whose  every  wish  was  to  see  the  existing  constitution  en- 
tirely overthrown.  Again  the  analogy  was  drawn  between  the 
nationalists  in  regard  to  the  central  government  and  those  con- 
solidationists  in  South  Carolina  who  were  for  doii^  away  with 
the  protection  of  the  minority.  The  project  to  give  the  election 
of  electors  to  the  people  was  represented  as  merely  the  first  step 
toward  a  complete  revolution  in  the  state  government,  by  which 
the  parish  influence  was  to  he  annihilated  under  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  state.*" 

There  was  keen  but  sporadic  interest  in  the  question  in  scat- 
tered sections  of  the  state.  When  the  le^slature  met,  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  there  had  been  a  noticeable  growth  of  the 
conservative  spirit  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  After  some  dis- 
cussion the  question  was  in  both  houses  again  postponed  a  year.*^ 

**  Charleston  Uereury,  November  13,  18,  1852. 

^Ibid.,  NoTember  29,  December  4,  9,  1852;  Chorleitan  Conner,  Deeember  9,  15, 
1852;  SeTwte  journal,  18S2,  p.  128. 

loCftorlMton  Southern  Standard,  April  1,  1854;  Charleston  MercKry,  October  2,  9, 
1854;  Swnter  BUu^  Biver  Watchman,  Uaj  26,  June  16,  1854;  Abbeville  Independent 
Press,  June  3,  September  29,  1854;  Spartanburg  Spartan,  November  2,  18S4. 

»i  Charleston  Meroary,  December  5,  1854;  Charleston  Courier,  December  15,  1854; 
Senate  joumol,  1854,  p.  107. 
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In  the  next  year  the  house  passed  a  bill  giving  the  election  to 
the  people,  but  the  senate  killed  It  CharleBton  was  divided,  but 
the  rest  of  the  parishes  were  united,  and  more  of  the  districts 
had  decided  to  give  np  the  fight.  In  1858  the  question  was  laid 
finally  to  rest.  Greater  issues  crowded  it  ont.  The  committee 
on  privileges  and  elections,  composed  of  two  men  from  the 
parishes  and  nine  from  the  districts,  reported  that  in  spite  of 
their  firm  belief  that  a  change  was  warranted  from  the  stand- 
point of  justice,  constitutionality,  and  expediency,  they  deemed 
it  inexpedient  to  take  any  action  at  this  particular  time.  The 
people  were  engrossed  in  questions  which  seemed  to  them  of 
much  greater  importance.** 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  sectionalism  was  so  marked  in  this 
local  question,  it  did  not  appear  in  those  Issues  which  involved 
the  state's  relations  with  the  federal  government.  The  state 
was  by  no  means  without  division  over  federal  relationships; 
there  were  always  at  least  two  formidable  parties  striving  for 
control  of  the  state's  poUoy,  but  the  line  of  cleavage  between 
these  parties  was  never  that  between  the  districts  and  the 
parishes." 

Chaunoet  S.  Bouohbe 
"Washington  Univbesttt 

St.  Louis,  Missomti 

fHoun  jotirnal,  180S,  pp.  173-177;  Smote  jtmmai,  18SS,  p.  160;  Blotk  Siv«r 
Watehnum,  Anguat  S6,  1867;  dunietton  Courier,  Deeember  9,  1868. 

M  For  a  Mriee  of  maps  of  Uie  yotea  referrad  to  in  Uiie  artieta,  see  a  nioiiogrq>h  hj 
tbfl  aotbor  on  "Seetioiiallsni,  repreaeatatioii,  and  the  oleetoral  qoMlion  in  •nto-bol- 
Inin  Sooth  Oaroliua,"  in  Wathington  Mnmenity  ttudie*,  4:  part  2,  no.  1.  In  that 
artiele  will  alao  be  found  a  complete  bibliography  of  pampUeta  and  newapapen  eor- 
ering  the  period,  th^  present  loeatdtm,  and  own«r«. 
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THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  MEXICO 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  do  the  Latin  and  the  Saxon  minds 
impinge  upon  each  other  so  sharply  as  along  the  border  line 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  To  he  sure,  the  Mexican 
is  not  wholly  Latin,  nor  is  the  American  all  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
contrast  is  only  sharpened,  however,  by  the  distinctive  qualities 
which  the  Indian  (aborifj^al)  element  has  added  to  Latin  civil- 
ization in  Mexico  and  those  which  have  been  acquired  by  our 
own  people,  first  through  fusion  of  stocks,  and  second  by  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  highly  stimulating,  independent,  national  life. 
The  Spanish  mind  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  Moorish.  Its 
philosophy  took  on  an  Oriental  tinge,  and  its  science  on  the  one 
hand  and  its  domestic  and  social  standards  on  the  other,  ab- 
sorbed much  from  the  brilliant,  vigorous  African  intellect,  as 
well  as  from  the  deep-seated  traditions  of  Islam.  Between  the 
moody,  fatalistic,  devout  Moor  and  the  romantic,  religious,  ta<a- 
tum  Indian  (so-called)  of  the  Mexican  highlands,  there  was 
much  in  common.  The  Spanish  cast  of  thought,  bent  as  it  had 
been  by  African  orientalism,  readily  adjusted  itself  to  the 
aboriginal  orientalism  of  the  new  world.  The  added  infusion 
of  this  Indian  temperament  individualized  it  still  further,  as 
against  other  Latin  types,  but  by  no  means  made  it  more  Saxon. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Saxonism,  if  one  may  borrow  a  Spanish 
phrase,  of  the  American  is  a  distinctly  modified  type,  but  the 
modifications  have  not  brought  it  nearer  to  the  Latinism  of 
Mexico.  Were  the  Gallic  type  of  Latinism  under  review,  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  might.be  suggested.  The  swiftness,  the  obvi- 
ous processes,  the  materialistic  standards,  the  want  of  reserve, 
the  indifference  to  spiritual  values  and  romance,  which  are  the 
more  or  less  distinctive  American  additions  to  the  sturdy  and 
commonplace  Saxon  type  of  mind,  are  precisely  the  tendencies 
that  increase,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  distance  between  us 
and  these  nearby  Latins  of  the  new  world. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  the  contact 
between  the  Americans  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Eio  Grande  has 
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been  a  long  story  of  misapprebeDSions  and  of  misunderstand- 
ioge.  And  now  that  the  development  of  communications  and  the 
onward  march  of  trade  have  forced  these  two  neighbor  peoples 
into  neighborly  relations,  their  ignorance  of  each  other  and  tbeir 
inability  to  reach  a  community  of  understanding  is  at  once 
pathetic  and  ludicrous.  At  times  it  threatens  to  become  tragic. 
Take  this  last  flurry  caused  by  the  irruption  of  a  party  of 
Mexican  bandits  into  our  territory  at  Columbus.  To  read  day 
by  day  the  papers  printed  in  our  own  country  and  those  issued 
in  Mesico  City  furnishes  choice  mental  gymnastics.  They  are 
as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  For  example,  one  of  the  leading 
Mexico  City  dailies  has  never,  up  to  this  writing — a  full  month 
after  their  entrance — had  a  single  line  to  notify  its  readers  that 
American  troops  are  in  Mexico.  But  General  Pershing's  ex- 
pedition is  still  good  for  first  page  position  and  liberal  headlines 
in  practically  all  the  dailies  of  our  own  country.  The  same  odd 
contrast  appears  in  the  reporting  of  individual  incidents.  On 
March  27,  VUla  and  his  men  attacked  the  Mexican  garrison  at 
Guerrero.  They  got  a  rough  reception  and  were  driven  off, 
the  leader  being  severely  wounded,  according  to  reports.  Of 
this  encounter  no  news  was  given  in  American  papers  except  a 
wild  rumor — never  contradicted — that  the  Guerrero  garrison 
had  been  "massacred"  to  a  man.  Two  days  later  some  of  Gen- 
eral Pershing's  cavalrymen  came  suddenly  upon  a  group  of  the 
defeated  Villistas  and  scattered  them  in  a  running  fight.  This 
battle  got  extensive  advertising  in  our  country,  was  applauded 
in  the  halls  of  congress,  and  blazoned  everywhere  under  black 
headlines.  Up  to  date,  I  have  found  no  mention  whatever  of  it 
in  my  Mexican  daily  I  In  short,  according  to  the  American 
papers,  nobody  is  pursuing  Villa  except  Pershing  and  his  men. 
According  to  the  Mexican,  it  is  the  constitutionalist  soldiers 
only  who  have  the  bandits  on  the  run !    ■ 

Now  despite  their  failure  so  far  to  achieve  it,  there  is  every 
reason  why  the  Mexican  and  American  peoples  should  under- 
stand each  other.  All  indications  call  for  harmonious  relations 
between  the  two  nations.  They  have  almost  no  conflicting  in- 
terests. Trade  relations  are  as  yet,  and  will  continue,  recipro- 
cal rather  than  antagonistic.  Political  institutions  are  similar, 
almost  identical.    At  least,  that  is  the  set  aim  of  Mexico.    That 
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she  has  not  yet  accomplished  it  should  excite  ns  not  to  ridicule 
or  contempt  hut  rather  to  real  sympathy.  In  so  far  as  continued 
strife  there  stands  for  the  stubborn  determination  of  the  Mex- 
icans to  establish  a  popular  government  on  the  same  lines  as  our 
own,  which  serves  them  as  an  ever-present  example  and  stimu- 
lus, we,  of  all  peoples,  shoald  view  those  struggles  with  tolerance 
and  good  will.  Had  Mexico  been  willing  to  submit  to  tyranny, 
she  could  long  ^nce  have  had  quiet.  But  should  we  wish  her 
to  submitT  The  temperamental  difference  between  the  two 
peoples  should  be  no  impassable  barrier  to  mutual  understand- 
ing. We  can  know  each  other  and  lite  each  other  even  if  we 
are  not  alike.  Neither  racially  nor  by  inheritance  in  political 
and  social  institntions  are  the  Mexicans  like  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  But  they  admire  our  democracy  and  our  national 
efficiency,  and  are  determined,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  follow  our 
example  in  these  thii^.  This  fact,  operating  with  proximity 
in  physical  location  and  the  inevitable  development  of  an  inter- 
national conunerce,  lays  upon  us  the  requirement  to  take  up 
seriously  the  matter  of  understanding  the  Mexican  mind.  The 
Mexicans  could  not  effect  any  fundamental  change  in  their  racial 
temperament  if  they  would.  Changing  political  and  economic 
conditions  will  in  time  work  some  measure  of  alteration,  hut  in 
most  of  the  phases  that  are  distinctive,  the  Mexican  national 
type  will  persist.  Those  who  really  know  that  type  would  not 
have  it  otherwise. 

One  who  attempts  to  set  out  events,  ancient  or  recent,  from 
the  Mescican  point  of  view,  is  conscious  at  once  that  this  national 
adjective  may  easily  cover  np  a  fallacy.  Is  there,  in  regard  to 
any  important  national  question,  a  really  national  Mexican 
opiniont  Outside  of  one  or  two  distinctive  sentiments,  there 
probably  is  not.  A  keen  sense  of  national  pride,  a  patriotic  at- 
tachment to  independent  sovereignty, .  easily  kindling  into  re- 
sentment against  foreign  interference,  does  indeed  pervade  all 
classes.  Very  closely  akin  to  it  is  the  widespread  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  republican  form  of  government.  Many  of  the  un- 
lettered citizens  have  but  a  vagrue  conception  of  what  the  repub- 
lic is  or  should  be,  but  they  are  unanimously  for  it.  If  two  of 
them  quarrel  in  their  caps,  the  favorite  braggart  boast  is,  "I  am 
very  much  a  dtizen — muy  ciudadamo. ' '    To  which  the  retort  is 
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sure  to  be,  *'I  am  as  much  citizen  as  thonl"  At  the  other  ex- 
treme of  society  there  may  be  a  few  members  of  the  clerical  party 
of  a  somewhat  dilettante  type  who  half  way  cherish  dreams  of  a 
monarchy.  But  not  a  man  of  them  would  dare  think  such 
thoughts  aloud. 

Concerning  all  other  matters,  and  as  a  first  step  toward  under- 
standing Mexico  and  the  Mexicans,  we  have  to  keep  before  us  a 
general  analysis  of  the  population.  Of  old  it  was  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  aristocrats  and  the  common  people,  meaning 
roughly  the  same  as  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  lettered,  and  the  illiterate,  the  governor  and  the 
governed.  Arising  out  of  this  last  relation  emerged  still  another 
aspect  of  the  distinction,  the  clergy  and  their  Socks.  The  fact 
that,  from  the  beginning,  Spanish  political  power  went  hand  in 
hand  with  ecclesiastical  authority,  in  time  came  to  identify  the 
rulers  of  the  church  with  the  governing  party  in  the  state,  with 
the  wealthy  classes  in  society,  -with  the  scholars  as  over  against 
the  ignorant  masses.  This  identification,  if  kept  in  mind,  will 
help  one  to  thread  the  confused  mazes  of  Mexico's  dealings  with 
the  church  question. 

So  long  as  Mexico  had  but  two  classes  in  her  population  and 
those  wide  apart  in  interest  and  tastes,  there  was  little  develop- 
ment of  anything  that  could  be  described  as  Mexican  opinion  or 
sentiment.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  and  especially  as  stimu- 
lated by  repubhcan  ideals,  a  middle  dass  has  began  to  grow  up. 
It  is  not  yet  well-marked,  extensive  or  homogeneous,  but  that  it 
exists  and  is  growing  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  earliest  constituent  of  it,  strange  to  say,  came  from  the 
upper,  not  the  lower  class.  Men  of  education  and  culture,  fac- 
ing the  problems  of  social  and  political  life,  particularly  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  great  republican  groundswell  of  a  century 
ago — the  period  following  the  American  and  Frendi  revolu- 
tions— became  converted  to  the  democratic  ideal.  They  broke 
with,  and  threw  off,  the  autocratic  government  of  Spain,  a  thing 
whidi  was  easy,  since  in  those  years  of  Spain's  weakness  nearly 
all  of  her  American  colonies  declared  for  independence.  That 
was  a  word  to  conjure  with.  The  people  loved  the  sound  of  it, 
although  neither  they  nor  their  leaders  foresaw  the  chaos  into 
which  the  possession  of  independence  was  to  lead  them. 
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Presentiy  these  same  leaders  found  that  ihej  had  to  part 
company  also  with  the  clergy,  together  with  the  eonservative 
wealthy  families,  who  persisted  la  remaining  loyal  to  their  - 
spiritual  leaders.  The  hierarchy  had  become  so  wedded  to  its 
special  priTileges  and  to  the  autocratic  type  of  political  admin- 
istration, that  it  could  not  move  with  ^e  onward  tide  of  repub- 
licanism. Many  of  the  hnmbler  priests,  to  be  sure,  sided  with 
the  people,  and  two  or  three  even  became  great  republican 
leaders.  But  the  ecclesiastical  machine,  to  borrow  a  modem 
term,  held  fast  by  the  old  way.  More  than  once  it  verged  upon 
open  treason  to  the  national  cause. 

In  time  the  new  middle  class  began  to  be  reenforced  also  from 
below.  This  is,  of  course,  the  normal  order.  Education  of  the 
masses,  using  the  word  in  its  technical  sense,  advanced  scarcely 
at  all.  The  weight  of  the  church  and  of  most  of  the  educated 
people  was  thrown  against  a  public  school  system.  The  liberal 
leaders  favored  schools,  but  defective  methods  of  taxation  and 
continuous  political  disturbances,  most  of  them  armed,  pre- 
vented the  progress  of  the  elaborate  educational  plans  which 
they  devised.  Education,  public  or  other,  really  made  no  head- 
way for  three  or  four  decades.  Yet  there  were  other  influences 
at  work  upon  the  men  of  the  people,  the  submerged  nine-tenths — 
perhaps  ninety-nine  hundredths  would  be  more  exact — that  in 
a  way  took  the  place  of  technical  schooling. 

Chief  among  these  was  politics.  The  Mexican  is  a  bom  parti- 
san. Life  is  not  worth  while  for  him  unless  there  is  some  man 
or  party  for  whom  he  can  cry :  Viva  I  So  all  the  people  were 
drawn  into  the  political  turmoil.  They  were  easy  to  deceive  and 
mislead,  but  are  by  nature  stanchly  loyal  to  their  leader.  Some 
of  these  raised  the  cry  of  religion,  and  declared  that  this  new 
republicanism  was  nothing  but  an  attack  on  the  church,  inspired 
by  atheists.  Mexican's  are  by  temperament  and  inheritance  as 
Paul  found  the  Athenians,  very  devout.  "Death  to  the  infi- 
del' '  was  a  war  cry  that  had  come  over  to  them  from  the  Moor- 
ish wars  of  Spain.  The  holy  mother  church  and  the  apostolic 
faith  have  never  lacked  partisans. 

On  the  other  hand,  rosy  pictures  of  independence,  of  popular 
govemment  and  universal  schooling  were  painted  by  the  repub- 
lican leaders.    The  people  listened  and  reflected  and  digested. 
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Many  saw  that  their  economic  coodition  was  at  so  low  an  ebb 
that  no  change  conid  well  harm  tliem.  They  had  all  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  And  so  they  entered  the  lists,  some  on  this  side, 
some  on  that.  They  .  traveled  and  campaigned  and  f onght. 
Gradually,  even  if  slowly,  their  minds  were  stirred  ont  of  con- 
tentment with  serfdom  and  peonage.  They  began  to  feel  them- 
selves "dtizens." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1857,  with  l^e  reform 
laws  of  1859  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  power  was  at  last  broken, 
the  public  sdliools  had  a  new  day.  Daring  the  decades  from 
1867,  when  the  French  intervention  ended,  to  the  year  1910, 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  Diaz  regime,  the  normal  process 
of  augmenting  the  middle  class  by  accretion  from  below  went  on 
more  rapidly.  Along  with  the  public  and  other  sdiools,  indus- 
trial betterment,  the  introduction  of  the  railway,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, etc,  and  the  development  of  manufactures,  supplied  men- 
tal stimalus  for  the  whole  nation.  Not  a  great  deal  was  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  the  economic  liberation  of  the  poor,  since 
corporations  and  monopolies  came  to  take  the  place  of  the  Span- 
ish and  ecclesiastical  landlords.  The  burdens  of  the  people  were 
not  lifted,  but  the  people,  becoming  more  enlightened,  grew  con- 
stantly more  restive  under  them. 

The  political  movement  of  the  last  five  years,  for  three  years 
now  oflScially  called  "Constitutionalist,"  has  been  aimed  at  this 
economic  tyranny.  The  land  question  has  been  seized  upon  by 
many  observers  as  the  key  to  the  unrest,  but  this  is  only  one  of 
many  phases,  the  most  obvious,  perhaps,  and  objective.  It  had 
recently  become  acute,  to  be  sure,  and  was  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  certain  outbreaks.  But  the  financial  domination  of  the 
masses  by  the  conservative  and  ecclesiastical  and  aristocratic 
element  in  the  population  (these  descriptive  adjectives  are  sev- 
eral but  the  class  is  substantially  one)  was  that  group's  last 
stronghold.  First  it  had  stood  for  loyalty  to  Spain.  The  revo- 
lution of  1810-1821  ended  that  Then  it  had  appealed  to  religion, 
and  fortified  itself  behind  the  thick  walls  of  diurch  and  convent. 
The  triumph  of  Juarez  and  his  friends,  1857  to  1867,  let  the  light 
of  day  through  those  terrible  walls.  In  almost  every  "Mexican 
city  there  is  an  Independencia  street  or  an  Avenida  Juarez,  that 
runs  smack  through  the  middle  of  what  was  once  a  Franciscan 
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or  a  Jesoit  monastery,  while  nearly  all  state  normal  and  high 
schools  have  hitherto  been  housed  in  confiscated  chapels  and 
refectories. 

Wealth,  bowever,  has  been  harder  to  rout  than  either  Spain 
or  the  church.  It  was  in  turn  the  ally  of  both.  It  has  been 
usually  able  to  control  a  venal  military  establishment,  and  to 
draw  on  the  spiritual  resources  of  the  priesthood,  ever  since  the 
ehurdi  was  shorn  of  political  power.  This  last  fact  explains 
what  might  seem  an  unreasoning  hostility  of  the  constitutional- 
ists against  the  priests.  (Theoretically  tiiere  are  now  no  monks 
in  Mexico.  Their  presence  there  is  illegal.  So  is  that  of  nuns. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  priests  recently  expelled  have 
been  monks.)  Money  has  always,  moreover,  a  strong  position 
in  the  courts.  Property  rights  are  securely  buttressed.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  undertaking  of  the  constltntionalists 
is  a  larger  one  than  either  the  fight  for  political  independence  a 
hundred  years  ago  or  the  struggle  for  relipous  liberty  a  half 
century  later. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  background  for  the  Mexican  public 
sentiment  of  today.  I  elect  the  word  sentiment  as  against 
opinion.  What  the  Mexicans  in  general  think  is  too  vague  to  be 
described  as  opinion.  Yet  I  suspect  that  there  is  more  nearly  a 
universal  pnblic  sentiment  in  that  nation  today  than  at  any  pre- 
vious moment  in  its  history.  The  constitutionalists  have  tri- 
umphed. There  is  no  possible  question  as  to  that.  It  was  a  fact 
for  several  months  before  a  tardy  recognition  was  accorded 
them  by  onr  government.  Their  victory  means  the  success,  for 
a  time,  at  least,  of  the  liberal  over  the  conservative,  the  masses 
over  the  rich.  Church  influence  in  political  matters  has  been 
eliminated.  The  public  school — the  cause  of  popular  education 
in  general — is  now  to  have  right  of  way.  Numerous  economic 
experiments  are  to  be  tried.  Socialistic  tendencies  are  in  evi- 
dence. The  new  rulers  of  the  country  are  radicals.  They  are 
mostly  young  men.  Their  watchword  is  progress,  modernism. 
Tradition  weighs  nothing  with  them.  Many  of  them  are  undeni- 
ably crude  and  ill-equipped.  That  they  will  be  guided  always  by 
the  dictates  of  wisdom  is  too  mnch  to  expect 

The  conservatives — expatriates,  most  of  them,  for  the  pres- 
ent— can  make  out  a  plausible  case  against  these  new  masters 
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of  Mexican  public  sentiment  "They  are  border  men,  to  begin 
with,"  they  would  tell  us,  '^fronterizos.  That  part  of  Mexico 
has  never  been  in  touch  with  the  culture  and  the  art  of  the  capi- 
tal Its  people  are  crude  and  rude.  They  are  unfit  for  political 
leadership,  having  had  no  training.  The  crusade  of  the  consti- 
tntionalists  against  wealth,  moreover,  is  merely  a  pretext  for 
plunder.  They  will  become  wealthy  themselves,  quickly  enough, 
when  they  have  opportunity.  Besides,  they  have  exiled  all  tiie 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  country,  forgetting  that  Mexico  is  in- 
curably Catholic.  It  has  always  been  devoted  to  the  <^Tiroh, 
and  will  BO  remain.  Finally,  the  attack  on  the  better  classes  has 
driven  out  also  the  able  business  men  of  the  country,  the  men 
of  real  culture  and  leadership,  as  well  as  all  the  experienced 
statesmen.  It  will  be  impossible  to  rehabilitate  it  without  these 
men.  Capital  will  avoid  it  The  finances  of  the  new  govern- 
ment are  already  hopeless.    It  is  bound  to  go  on  the  ro<^s." 

To  all  of  which  the  constitutionalist  retorts:  "we  are  not  go- 
ing on  the  rocks.  A  country  rich  enough  in  Humboldt's  view 
a  hundred  years  ago  to  support  a  hundred  million  of  population 
can  surely  care  for  15,000,000.  So  soon  as  our  revenues  are  on 
the  basis  of  equitable  taxation  and  honest  administration,  we 
shall  prove  to  the  world  how  amply  solvent  Mexico  is. 

"We  are  fronterizos,  to  be  sure,  and  are  proud  of  it.  What 
you  people  at  the  center  have  long  needed  is  an  infusion  of  new 
blood.  Up  our  way  Mexicans  are  democratic  and  progresdve. 
Our  boys  have  been  educated  in  the  United  States,  not  in  Europe. 
We  have  never  been  dictated  to  by  the  priests.  We  have  brought 
down  now  a  volunteer  army  from  oflf  our  ranches,  of  men  who 
can  ride  and  shoot  and  who  cannot  be  bought  You  think  you 
are  the  people.  You  gather  up  in  San  Antonio  and  New  York 
and  Washington  and  profess  to  speak  for  the  Mexican  people, 
criticizing  Carranza  and  bewailing  the  so-called  desperate  con- 
dition of  things  here.  You  are  simply  crying  over  spilt  milk. 
You  had  your  chance  and  forfeited  it.  Now  the  people  are  going 
to  try  us.    Indeed,  we  are  the  people." 

That  last  claim  has  much  to  justify  it.  Never  before  in  their 
history  have  the  real  people  of  Mexico  come  so  near  to  being 
articulate  as  now.  Down  to  the  very  lowest  stratum  has  gone 
the  thrill  of  a  new  desire,  a  new  hope.    Education,  economic  bet- 
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terment,  political  rights,  self-rule,  national  integrity — these  are 
the  dreams  of  them  all.  The  "outs,"  who  are  now  enjoying  our 
hospitality,  have  mnoh  to  say  to  ns.  They  know  our  language. 
They  have  been  our  business  partners  in  mines,  factories,  rail- 
ways, etc  They  have  access  to  our  daily  papers,  and  nse  their 
opportunity  freely.  But  the  real  voice  of  Mexico  is  the  voice 
of  tiie  ragged  patriots  in  the  armies  of  Obregon,  of  the  half- 
starved  peons  on  the  haciendas  and  in  the  mines,  of  the  humble 
school  teachers  and  tbeir  students,  the  artisans  in  the  shops  and 
the  brakemen,  clerks,  mechanics  and  firemen  of  the  railways. 
These  people  are  not  prepared  for  self-government,  it  may  be, 
but  they  will  hear  to  nothing  else.  They  are  irrevocably  de- 
termined to  have  their  fling  at  this  matter  of  government  of  the 
people  by  the  people.  How  well  they  are  to  succeed,  we  shall 
have  to  wait  to  see. 

They  are  intensely  suspicious  of  us.  They  know  how  skillfully 
we  have  been  manipulated  by  the  exiled  cientificos.  From  of 
old  they  attribute  to  us  coarse  greed  for  territory  and  power. 
They  read  the  bullying,  unfeeling  articles  that  run  riot  in  onr 
newspapers.  They  understand  our  dense  ignorance  of  them  and 
their  country.  They  are  proud  and  independent,  all  the  prouder 
because  they  feel  their  weakness.  Their  delight  in  President 
Wilson's  comprehension  of  and  sympatliy  with  their  ideals  has 
been  unbounded,  childlike.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn 
Into  a  conflict  with  them,  we  shall  have  to  face,  once  a  cruel  cam- 
paign shall  have  brought  ns  victory,  a  most  unwelcome  dilemma. 
It  will  be  this;  Shall  we  allow  the  old,  reactionary,  selfish  in- 
terests to  take  control  of  Mexico  ag^nt  Or  shaU  we  make 
Mexico  a  province  of  the  United  States  t  Until  we  are  very  clear 
how  we  should  answer  these  questions,  we  had  better  throw 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  armed  collision  with  the 
constitutionalists.  For  if  any  doubt  might  remain  as  to  whether 
I  am  correct  in  holding  that  liberal  views  and  the  new  national- 
ism are  the  dominant  public  sentiment  of  Mexico  today,  there 
need  be  none  as  to  the  absolute  unanimity  with  which  Mexicans 
would  combine  to  oppose  tiie  conquest  of  their  country  by  ours. 
Such  a  conquest,  therefore,  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
destruction  of  the  constitutionalist  party,  with  all  that  that 
would  involve.    It  would  bring  no  real  satisfaction  to  us,  to 
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compensate  for  the  mischief  done.  And  it  would,  moreover, 
stir  to  deep  hostility  all  of  Latin  America,  and  dissipate  at  once 
every  dream  of  Fan-American  anion  and  cooperation. 

G.  B.  WlBTON 
VaNDEEBILT  TJNIVEBSITr 

Nashvillb,  Ten  nessee 
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THE  DUTCH  ELEMENT  IN  BAfiLY  KENTUCKY 

General  Simon  Kenton,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  west,  waa  in  a  measnre  inflaenced  hj  Dutchmen 
to  make  explorations  along  the  Ohio  river.  In  the  fall  of  1771, 
he  met  (George  Yeager  and  John  Strader.  Yeager  told  him  of 
the  "cane  land,"  called  by  the  Indians  "Kaintockee,"  and  fired 
his  imagination  with  his  description  of  its  soil,  scenery  and 
game.  In  company  with  Yeager  and  Strader,  Kenton  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Ohio  river  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Kentucky 
river,  looking  for  cane  which,  according  to  Yeager,  covered  the 
country.  While  cane  did  not  grow  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Ohio 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river,  still  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  it  in  the  interior.  The  party,  not  finding  the  cane  lands 
along  the  Ohio,  returned  up  the  river  to  where  the  Great  Kana- 
wha river  flows  into  the  Ohio.  Here  they  camped  until  1773, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  Indians,  and  Yeager  was  killed.* 

Among  the  several  early  explorations  of  parts  of  what  was 
later  given  the  name  of  Kentucky  may  be  mentioned  one  whidi 
indicates  that  the  Dutch  were  included  with  the  early  pioneers 
in  Kentucky.  Captain  Thomas  Bullitt  was  sent  by  Governor 
Dunmore  of  Virginia  in  1773,  with  a  party  of  explorers  down 
the  Ohio  river  to  the  falls,  that  is,  to  the  site  of  Louisville.  Two 
adventurous  Dutchmen,  Matthew  Bracken  and  Isaac  Hite,  joined 
the  party  and  had  a  share  in  exploring  the  section  later  or- 
ganized into  Jefferson  and  Bullitt  counties.* 

The  present  state  of  Kentucky  was,  prior  to  December  31, 
1776,  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Pincaatle  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia. By  act  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  from  and  after  that 
day,  Finoastle  was  divided  into  three  connties,  one  of  which  was 
called  Kentucky.  In  May,  1780,  Kentucky  county  was  divided 
into  three  counties,  Jefferson,  Fayette,  and  Lincoln.  Out  of 
these  counties  new  ones  were  gradually  created.* 

1  Lewis   CioUiug,   Hittory  of  Emtueky    .    .    .    revised,   eniarged,    .    .    .    and 
brovghtdownto    .    .    .    1^4,  &y  Siokord  S.  CofliM  (OoTingtofi,  1876),  2:  443. 
*Ibid.,2:3SS,  549. 
*Ibid.,  2:2S. 
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The  names  given  the  so-called  stations  and  early  settlements 
in  Kentucky  show  the  inflaence  of  the  Dutch.  There  were  twen- 
ty-one of  these  early  settlements  which  were  known  by  Dutch 
names.*  The  location  of  these  and  other  settlements  mentioned 
indicate  that  the  Dutch  were  rather  generally  distributed  over 
the  state.  There  were  at  least  eighteen  counties  represented  in 
this  distribution."  These  counties  are  located  along  the  Ohio 
river  and  extend  to  the  center  of  the  state.  A  line  drawn  from 
the  northeastern  comer  to  the  center  of  the  state,  that  is,  to 
Lincoln  county,  and  then  to  Henderson  in  the  southwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  state  on  the  Ohio  river  would  include  the  large  ma- 
jority of  l^ese  settlements.  This  includes  in  a  general  way  the 
northern  half  of  the  state.  Among  the  explorations  and  set- 
tlements made  during  the  years  1775  and  1776,  in  which  certain 
Dutch  participated,  might  be  mentioned  those  in  Mercer  county 
by  Isaac  Hite,  "William  Poague  and  Edward  Bulger;  in  Warren 
county  by  Jacob  Skiles ;  in  Mason  county  by  Andrew  Zane,  Mat- 
thew Rust,  John  Bust,  Thomas  Tebbs,  John  Tebbs,  John  Heggs, 
John  Vance,  David  Vance  and  Andrew  Steele;  in  "Woodford 
county  by  Andrew  Steele;  in  Scott  county  by  William  Steele; 
and  in  Lewis  county  by  John  Fleming  and  Samuel  Strode.* 
From  1777  to  1780  some  of  the  further  additional  Dutch  settlers 
were  John  Shelp,  Ann  Poagne,  and  Margaret  Peudeigast  at 
Harrodeburg  in  Mercer  comity;  John  Pleakenstalver  and  Mrs. 
Bhoda  Vaughn  at  Boonesborongh  in  Madison  county;  Peter 
Panl,  John  Bu(^els,  Charles  Doleman,  Abraham  Holt,  George 
Tunt,  and  Abraham  Vamneter  in  Shelby  county;  and  some 
Dutch  families  from  Pennsylvania  under  the  leadership  of  Cap- 
tain Nathaniel  Hart,  at  Hart's  Station  near  Boonesborongh.^ 

Before  1780  Dutch  settlers  had  located  in  various  parts  of 
Kentucky  along  with  other  settlers  of  different  nationaUty,  who 

*OoUiii8,  Bittory  of  Kentucky,  2:17-24.  Tbs  nutiM  af  Uie  settlementa  were: 
Byne's  Station,  Dnteh  Station,  Fleming'!  Station,  Haggin's  Station,  Hart'e  Station, 
Hynea'  Station,  Holland 'a  Station,  Ho/'b  Station,  Enykendahl's  Station,  Buddle'a 
Station,  Strode's  Btatirai,  Stroud's  Station,  HastATgon's  Station,  Ueek'B  Station, 
Serivner'e  Station,  Vance's  Station,  Littell'e  Station,  New  Holland,  Vanmeter's 
Tort,  Vancouver'!  Port,  and  Twetty's  Fort 

»  Uaaon,  Jefferson,  Fleming,  Mercer,  Ma<^«on,  Hardin,  Pendleton,  Bonrbon,  Clark, 
Orant,  Fayette,  Hendereon,  Lawrence,  Waj-ren,  Scott,  Woodford,  Lewis,  and  Shelby. 

tibid.,  2:  326,  466,  550,  616,  738,  764. 

I  JbW.,  1:  612;  2:  179,  621,  634,  710. 
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UBiially  oatnmubered  them.  By  1780  the  Dutch  in  some  in- 
stances migrated  into  Kentucky  in  a  body  and  settled  in  colonies. 
Among  the  firat  settlers  in  Hardin  comity  in  1780,  who  came  in 
a  colony,  were  Jacob  Vanmeter,  his  wife,  three  sons,  seven 
dau^ters,  and  three  sons-in-law,  Jacob  Vanmeter  Jr.,  his  two 
sons  and  four  daughters,  Reverend  John  (Jarrard,  Judge  John 
Vertrees,  Miles  Hart,  Andrew  Hynes,  Mr.  Dye,  and  Mr.  Swank.* 
In  1780  fifty  families  left  southern  Pennsylvania  to  go  to  Mercer 
county,  Kentucky.  These  were  later  followed  by  others  who 
gradually  left  the  Conewago  Dutch  colony  near  the  site  of  Get^ 
tysburg,  Pennsylvania;  by  about  1793  that  colony  had  prac- 
tically disappeared,  so'  many  of  tiiese  Dutch  faodUes  having 
gone  to  Kentucky.*  Professor  H.  A.  Scomp,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  these  famihes  who  interested  himself  in  their  history, 
stated  a  few  years  ago  (1900),  "Some  of  us  can  remember  from 
the  lips  of  the  old  the  story  of  that  migration.  We  have  heard 
them  tell  how  for  weeks  they  journeyed  in  the  great  wagons, 
camping  at  night  along  the  road,  how  they  stopped  over  and 
rested  on  the  Sabbath,  never  neglecting  to  hold  divine  service ; 
how  they  wearily  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Ohio;  how  they  flatboated  it  down  La  Belle  Riviere  whose 
shores  were  infested  with  hostile  savages;  how  they  landed  at 
Limestone,  now  Maysville,  and  again  set  the  great  wagons  in 
motion  for  the  upper  Salt  river  about  Harrod's  Station.  They 
brought  milch  kine  with  them,  and  the  milk  put  into  teapots, 
was  churned  daily  by  the  motion  of  the  heavy  springless  wagons 
and  famished  butter  for  the  journey."" 

In  1781  a  colony  of  Dntch  with  their  families  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  settled  at  Hart's  Station  on  the  Kentuc^  river 
one  mile  from  Booneaboroogh.  They  are  referred  to  by  the 
historian  Collins  as  "Orderly,  respectable  people,  and  the  men 
good  soldiers."^' 

*Ibia.,  2:308. 

•  H.  A.  Seomp,  Old  mwl  meeting  liouse  (1900),  6,  7. 

'io  Ibid.,  S.  A  few  of  the  n&mefl  of  tbeae  famUiee  were:  B&nta,  Bnmer,  Covert, 
Yitimijwo,  Brawer,  Demareat^  Montfort,  De  Hott,  Bergen,  Smock,  Oatsat,  Coiiiie,  Van- 
aradaU,  and  Deaehamp. 

11  Collins^  Hittory  of  Kwtuokji,  2:529.  Those  eompoffiug  tiie  eompan/  were 
HeiiTT'  Banta,  Henry  Banta  Jr.,  Abraham  Banta,  John  Banta,  Samuel  Diuyee,  Peter 
Duiyee,  Daniel  Doryee,  Henry  Dnryee,  Anwrt  Dnryee,  Peter  Casart,  Fred  Bipper- 
dan,  and  John  Fleuty.    See  Seomp,  Old  mud  meeting  houte,  0. 
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The  Dutch  emigrants  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land and  northern  Virginia  most  frequently  went  to  Kentucky 
by  way  of  the  Ohio  river.  Bedstone  Fort  near  Brownaville  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  on  the  Monongahela  river  was  the 
point  where  they  most  frequently  began  the  part  of  the  jour- 
ney by  water.  In  addition  to  the  Dutch  who  migrated  from 
southern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  northern 
Virginia  there  were  others  who  went  to  Kentucky  from 
southern  and  western  .Virginia  and  North  Carolina  by  way  of 
Cumberland  gap  and  the  wilderness  road.  The  next  largest 
settlement  of  Dutch  in  Kentucky  to  that  on  Salt  river,  near 
Harrodsburg,  was  the  one  near  the  site  of  Louisville  in  wiiat 
are  now  Henry  and  Shelby  counties,  which  was  known  as  the 
"Low  Dutch  tract."  The  stations  and  settlements  established 
after  about  1780  bearing  Dutch  names  would  indicate  that  the 
settlers  in  them  were  either  all  Dutch  or  that  a  majority  of  them 
were  of  that  nationality." 

There  were  some  of  these  families  who  later  did  not  continue 
to  live  in  these  settlements  but  dared  to  attempt  an  existence 
away  from  them-  At  first,  however,  these  Dutdi  families,  who 
began  the  colony  plan  for  mutual  protection  against  the  Indians 
and  also  any  unjust  interference  from  other  pioneers,  preferred 
to  live  in  settlements.  This  was  moreover  quite  natural  to  them 
as  they  had  become  accustomed  to  a  cooununity  life  for  a  gen- 
eration or  two  before  going  to  Kentucky.  The  statement  that 
some  of  these  Dutch  did  show  a  decidedly  clannish  spirit  is 
amply  proved  by  the  Mercer  county  records  in  which  many  of 
the  Dutch  names  have  continued  down  to  the  present  time."  In 
Harrodsburg  today  there  are  many  direct  descendants  of  the 
early  Dutch  settlers  who  located  on  Salt  river.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  the  spirit  of  political  and  religious  independence  im- 
pelled the  Dutch  to  move  westward  in  groups.  This  theory  as 
well  as  the  unsettled  condition  of  Kentucky  on  their  arrival  will 

13  Some  of  thaw  stations  were  Hart's  Station  in  MadlMn  county,  establubed  1^ 
Nathaniel  Hart  in  1779;  Hoj'b  Station  in  the  Hune  countj  settled  bj  WiUi&ni  E07 
in  1761;  Euykeudahl's  Station  in  Jefferson  conn^,  settled  hj  Moses  Eujkendahl  in 
1782;  Vancouver's  Fort  on  the  Big  Sandy  river,  established  bj  Charles  VanconTer  in 
1789;  Vanmeter's  Fort  in  Hardin  county  established  by  Jacob  Vanmeter  about  1787; 
and  New  Holland  in  Jefferson  county  established  aboot  1782. 

1*  Some  of  Uieee  names  are  Vanarsdalt,  Vorheeoe,  Vannuyse,  Vanmetar,  Vanbryke, 
VandoTTier,  Vananglin,  Vanderipe,  Vandyke,  Vaughn,  Byker,  Hite,  Banta,  and  Smock. 
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aocoQnt  for  the  clamiiah  spirit  among  some  of  these  early  Dutch 
settlers.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  their  ancestors  had 
migrated  from  Holland  to  America  in  groaps  or  colonies,  and 
then  moved  westward  in  the  same  way.  Among  them  were 
some  Huguenots  who  had  gone  to  Holland  to  escape  religious 
peraecution  in  France,  and  who  had  accompanied  the  Dutch  on 
their  migration  to  America.  This  fact  is  verified  in  the  French 
and  Flemish  names  that  have  persisted  in  Mercer  county  and  the 
adjoining  coonties  from  1780  to  the  present.  Some  of  these 
names  are  still  heard  in  and  around  Harrodsburg.**  These 
Huguenots  may  be  considered  Datdi  since  they  were  in  the 
minority,  and  also  because  they  had  nugrated  with  the  Dutch 
and  had  many  things  in  common 'with  them.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  Huguenots  in  Kentucky  who  did  not  accompany  the 
Dutch.  The  settlement  in  colonies,  which  was  the  pplicy  fol- 
lowed In  certain  instances  after  about  1780,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  original  plan  of  each  individnal  acting  independently 
as  to  where  he  shoald  locate.  After  1780,  therefore,  there  were 
examples  of  Dutch  settling  independently  and  not  in  small 
colonies." 

The  exact  Dutch  popnlation  of  Kentucky  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain for  any  period.  It  is,  however,  beyond  question  that  the 
Dutdi  and  their  French  and  Flemish  followers  increased  in  num- 
bers from  1780  to  1800  and  also  after  1800.  A  striking  proof  of 
the  influence  which  they  exerted  in  the  earlier  period  and  the 
permanence  of  that  influence  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  names 
of  certain  counties,  towns  and  streams." 

<*A  few  of  these  are  DeMhampa,  now  Soomp;  CoBsatt,  now  Conuie  or  Cocatt; 
De  Mottaa,  now  De  Motts  or  De  Hott;  Terhenn,  now  Terhone;  La  Bona,  now  Boe; 
dea  Ifarest,  now  Demaree,  and  HontfoH. 

>9Mr.  Smart  settled  in  Logan  county  in  1782;  Bethel  Owens,  in  Uason  county, 
17S4;  Jacob  Toder,  in  Nelson  connty,  1785;  Jacob  Skilea  and  two  sistera  named 
Fleming,  in  HayBville,  1760;  John  Hindroan  and  John  Soft,  in  Boone  county,  1786; 
I«wi8  Hastin  and  family,  in  Franklin  county,  1701;  William  Owens  in  Pulaski  coun- 
ty, 1705;  Threlkrid,  Dye,  and  Hiison  families  in  Mayaliek,  1793;  Kobert  Kyle  and 
five  Bona,  Samuel,  John,  Thomas,  Bobert,  and  Zaeeheua,  and  Bobert  Fleming,  in  Cov- 
ington, 1610;  Jacob  Kront,  Humphrey  Frier,  Alexander  Frier,  John  Vanhook,  Hr. 
Deeourcey,  and  Joel  Deoourcey,  near  Covington,  1810.  See  Collins,  Bittory  of  Km- 
tuekv,  2:  M,  2S0,  424,  487,  556,  564,  560,  664,  733. 

"  Some  of  these  names  are  Fleming,  Greenup,  Bracken,  Qarrard,  Larae,  and  Hart 
eountiea;  Flemlngsbnrg,  Strode,  Bohon,  De  Hoasville,  Lagrange,  Brewer's  Milla, 
Vaneebnrg,  Vanderborg,  Skileaville,  Stroud  Qly;  Fleming  Creek,  Strode 's  Bun,  and 
Bracken  Cie^ 
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After  thas  briefly  stating  the  main  facts  regarding  the  Dutch 
settlements  in  Kentucky  it  is  of  interest  to  summarize  the  mili- 
tary, economic,  reUgioue,  political,  judicial  and  literary  in- 
fluences of  the  Dutch  in  the  state  for  the  first  two  or  three  dec- 
ades after  they  settled  there. 

The  early  Dutch  settlers  showed  great  courage  and  daring  in 
defending  themselves  and  also  others  against  the  Indians.  Some 
of  them  were  among  the  very  first  to  lose  their  lives  in  fights 
with  Indiana.  From  1773  until  about  1800  several  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  were  killed  by  Indians'."  The  Dutch  were  very  ener- 
getic and  in  many  instances  conspicuous  for  their  courage.'* 
The  first  fort  in  Kentucky  was  built  March  26, 1775,  by  Captain 
William  Twetty  and  his  men.  It  was  located  about  five  miles 
from  the  site  of  Richmond  in  Madison  county.  Two  days  after 
the  fort  was  built  it  was  attacked  by  Indians  and  Twetty  was 
killed."  Vancouver's  Fort  on  the  Big  Sandy  river  (1789),  Van- 
meter's  Fort  in  Hardin  county  (1790),  and  Wiljohn's  Post  in 
Fayette  county  (1791)  are  conspicuous  examples  of  the  courage 
and  persistence  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  of  interest  to  notice  in  this 
connection  that  the  Dutch  were  not  content  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  but  adopted  along  with  others  a  decidedly  aggresmve 
policy  regarding  the  Indians.  Exx>editionB  against  Indians  were 
from  time  to  time  undertaken  and  the  Dutch  usually  participated 
in  them.""  There  were,  aa  might  be  expected,  military  companies 
organized  in  many  of  the  larger  settlements.    There  were  Dutch 

■I  Id  1777,  Gftrr«t  PMidergrast  wu  killed  at  Harrodabui^;  in  1778,  WiUiam 
POAgue  near  Harrodebnrg;  Van  Bwearingen,  ftt  Btrode'a  Station,  1780;  Major  Ed- 
ward Bnlger  and  Captain  John  Bulger  in  tlie  battle  of  Blue  Lieka,  176&;  Dan  Ter- 
treea  in  Hardin  eonntj,  1785.  See  CdUidb,  Siatory  of  Kentucky,  2:  131,  308,  619, 
616,  6«3. 

1*  A  few  are  here  mentioned:  Jeose  Yoeom  and  Peter  Harget  in  the  battle  of 
Bloe  Licks,  178S;  Martin  Vasnada,  taken  hf  tJie  Indians  in  Ohio  county,  1790;  in 
1700  Oolonel  Fleming  showed  great  courage  fighting  Indiana  in  Fletntng  county;  Van 
Bibber  exhibited  courage  in  fighting  Indians  in  Josh  BeU  count;,  in  1793.  IbiA., 
2:333,  413,  W2,  666. 

"Ibid.,  8:17,  620. 

■0  In  1779  an  expedition  of  about  2G0  or  300  men  started  from  Earrodebnrg 
against  the  Indiana  One  of  the  four  captains  was  Captain  John  Bulger.  He  was  of 
great  serrice  at  this  time.  Ibid.,  8 ;  484.  In  1780,  anioDg  the  nxty  men  in  porsoit 
of  Indians  in  Bourbon  county  were  Peter  8cho11  and  Mr.  Strode.  Th^  followed  the 
Indians  to  the  Ohio  river.  Ibid.,  2:  563.  In  17S2,  David  Broderiek  went  with  an 
expedition  against  the  Indians  in  Maaon  county.    Ibii.,  2:  554. 
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'in  practically  every  one  of  these  companies,  though  they  were  in 
the  minority.*^  For  example,  the  company  of  fifty  men  in  Har- 
rison connty  was  oommanded  by  a  Dutchman,  Captain  Isaac 
Buddie,  in  1779.  Other  Dutch  in  this  company  were  Lieutenant 
John  'H.&ggin,  George  Buddell,  Stephen  Buddell  and  James 
Buddie."  Some  of  the  Dutdi  in  this  early  period  held  the  rank 
of  major.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  among  the  names  on  the 
muster  roll  of  Captain  James  Brown's  company  of  Kentucky 
volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  against  the  Wiaw 
Indians  in  1791,  two  Dutch  names  are  found,  James  Nourse  and 
John  Hadden.** 

That  the  Dutch  should  have  shown  energy  and  courage  in 
military  affairs  in  this  early  period  is  not  strange  when  it  is  re- 
called that  some  of  them  performed  valuable  service  in  the  revo- 
Intionary  war  and  very  soon  thereafter  removed  to  Kentucky. 
While  the  list  of  these  revolutionary  soldiers,  which  was  made 
in  1840,  is  by  no  means  complete  and  contains  probably  less  than 
one-third  of  those  who  removed  to  Kentucky,  yet  it  does  prove 
very  suggestive.  Such  a  list,  even  though  incomplete,  furnishes 
us  fifty  different  Dutch  names.  The  descendants  of  some  of 
these  Dutch  revolutionary  soldiers  are  still  living  in  Kentucky.** 

The  economic  influence  of  the  early  Dutch  was  confined  very 

*i  Dutch  in  militarr  eorapaniee  were:  Edward  Bulger,  Jos^h  Peodergrast, 
Uiobaal  Peudergrast,  Thonua  Peudergraat,  Jacob  Bpeare,  H.  Vance,  and  Bamud 
Stroud  in  Captain  Joseph  Bowman's  tompati;  at  Harrodaburg  in  177S ;  Soger  Hines, 
Hagh  Leeper,  and  James  Leeper  in  Captain  Benjamin  Iiogan's  companj  in  Lintmln 
eoiuily  in  1779;  Enatgn  Edward  Bulger,  laaao  D^  Homs  Knjkeodahl,  Abraham 
Vanmeter,  Joseph  Swearingeu,  Samuel  Swearingen,  and  Van  Bwearingen  in  Captain 
William  Harrod'a  company  in  Jefferson  count?  in  17S0;  John  Poynter  and  John 
Vardranan  in  Captain  John  Boyle's  company  in  Garrard  and  Ijneoln  counties  in 
1780;  David  Oass  and  BenonI  Vallandigham  in  Captain  John  Holder's  company  in 
Uadison  county  in  1770;  Abraham  Holt,  Peter  Paul,  Abraham  Vanmeter  and  Q«orge 
Tunt  in  Captain  Squire  Boone's  company  in  Shelby  county  in  1780.  Two  of  the 
twelve  spies  employed  against  the  Indians  in  1798  were  John  Dya]  and  Uatthew 
Hart.    See  ibid.,  1: 11-13;  2:  553. 

taiJnd.,  1:  13, 

**Ibid.,  2:367. 

"Terhuna,  De  Haven,  Van  Meter,  Cozad,  Biker,  Wooton,  Smock,  ComiDgors, 
Dediaier,  Huff,  Vanarsdall,  Verbryek,  Yallandigfaam,  Vanhom,  Jonatt,  Oonyen, 
Shuck,  Holt,  Boyee,  Pullen,  Gass,  Ooddard,  Steers,  Kuykendall,  JeweU,  Madden, 
OUnkinbeard,  Freer,  Qoode,  Debruler,  De  Courc^,  Minyard,  Faudre,  Witt,  De  Uose^ 
Haven,  Cole,  Toder,  Salyer,  Mears,  Walkup,  Depayster,  Carnine,  Dyal,  Mersham, 
Steen,  Bohon.    Ibid.,  1:  6-9. 
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largely  to  the  acquiring,  the  clearing,  and  the  cultivating  of  land. 
The  very  early  Dutch  settlers  in  Kentucky  "took  up"  land  with- 
out payment,  but  those  who  came  later  were  required  to  pur- 
chase it.  As  the  Dutch  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  it  was 
qnite  natural  that  they  were  among  the  earliest  land  owners  and 
land  surveyors.**  A  bit  of  pioneer  life  and  the  service  rendered 
by  certain  Dutch  to  some  of  the  settlers  is  famished  by  the  fol- 
lowing brief  story.  Colonel  Benjamin  Logan  came  from  Vir- 
ginia and  located  in  what  is  now  Lincoln  county  in  the  spring  of 
1775.  Here  he  and  William  G^alaspy,  a  Datehman,  raised  a 
small  crop  of  Indian  com.  He  returned  to  Virginia,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  removed  his  cattle  and  the  rest  of  his  slaves 
to  the  camp,  and  leaving  them  in  the  care  of  CFalaapy  returned 
again  to  his  home  to  bring  his  family;  this  he  did  the  following 
year."  The  Dutch  were  usually  too  independent,  however,  to  be 
other  than  owners  of  land.*^ 

In  some  instances  among  the  Dutch  the  number  of  acres  held 
by  an  individual  was  rather  large,  while  in  other  eases  it  was 
about  one  hundred  acres.  In  the  Dutch  settlement  on  Salt  river 
near  Harrodeborg  the  average  tract  of  each  family  was  probably 

IB  The  surrey  of  tiie  land  which  Uter  became  the  site  of  Frankfort  was  made  in 
July,  1773,  bj  Hancock  Taylor,  the  deputy  of  Oolonel  Willitun  Preatoo,  the  offleial 
aurreyor  of  FincasUe  coonty,  Virginia.  One  of  the  men  Bsssting  Taylor  at  that 
time  was  Ifatthew  Bracken,  a  Dutchman.  Ibid.,  2:  40.  Some  later  surreys  were 
also  made  t^  Dutch  eurr^ora.  ^adrach  Vaughii  made  sorreyB  in  Fayette  eonn^ 
in  1775,  and  Isaac  Hit«  was  one  of  the  deputy  surveyors  in  Lincoln  county  in  1781. 
Ibid.,  2:  177,  476.  In  1774  Captain  James  Harrod  and  Isaac  Hite  erected  the  so- 
called  "lottery  cabins"  on  Dick's  river,  Bait  river,  and  Shawnee  run.  The  men  in 
the  settlements  separated  into  mall  groups  in  order  to  select  locations  and  bnild 
cabins,  which  they  divided  among  tbemselves  by  lot,  henee  the  name  "lottery 
cabins."  Ibid.,  2:  S17.  In  May,  177S,  a  company  of  l«n  men  indnding  the  follow- 
ing Dutch:  Thomas  Tebbs,  John  Tebbe,  John  Bust,  Matthew  Bust,  and  Kehard 
ICasterson,  came  from  Virginia  to  secure  land.  They  surveyed  from  12,000  to  20,000 
aerea  between  the  Ohio  and  Licking  rivers  in  Mason  county.     Ibid.,  2:  550. 

M/MA,  2:483. 

IT  William  Poagne  in  1776  had  640  acres  surveyed  for  faim  in  Lincoln  coun^  by 
the  surv^or  of  the  colony  of  Transylvania,  a  land  company,  of  which  Kehard  Hen- 
derson and  company  were  the  proprietors.  Ibid.,  2:  516.  Simon  Kenton  stated  that 
in  1780  he  undertook  to  locate  in  Mason  county  3,000  acres  of  land  for  Edmund 
Byne,  a  Dutchman,  his  compensation  to  be  one-half.  In  the  division  he  secured  1,000 
aerea.  Byne  therefore  evidently  got  1,000  acres.  Ibid.,  2:  556.  In  1781  a  company 
of  Hollanders  from  near  Danville  went  to  Hart's  Station,  near  Boonesborougfa,  see- 
ing lands.  The  settlement  at  'Hart's  Station  was  Dutch.  Ibid.,  2:  527.  A 
statement   regarding  Mason   county  may  be  taken   as   in   some  meaaare  indicative 
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not  over  one  hundred  acres.  The  old  descendants,  now  living, 
of  the  Dutch  who  built  their  cabins  on  Salt  river  can  recall  hav- 
ing seen  some  of  those  cabins  and  remember  that  they  were  not 
very  far  apart,  thus  indicating  that  the  early  Dutch  in  that  settle- 
ment did  not  hold  large  tracts  of  land.'^  The  same  was  in  a 
measure  true  of  the  Dutch  who  settled  in  Henry  and  Shelby 
counties  not  very  far  from  Louisville.  The  land  which  they  held 
was  known  as  the  "Low  Dutch  tract,"  and  consisted  of  6,800 
acres.  This  was  pui^chased  from  Squire  Boone,  a  brother  of 
Daniel  Boone,  for  £1300.  This  land  was  divided  into  thirty-four 
lots  for  the  thirty-four  families  in  the  settlement,  and  each  lot 
contiuned  200  acres.  The  price  paid  by  each  family  varied  from 
£19  to  £77." 

That  there  should  have  been  some  objection  raised  to  the 
methods  of  disposing  of  land  by  Richard  Henderson  and  com- 
pany, proprietors  of  the  colony  of  Transylvania,  may  be  readily 
inferred.  A  petition  signed  by  eighty-four  men  living  in  and 
around  Harrodsburg,  including  some  Dutch,  eompliuned  in  1776 
of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  land  from  twenty  shilling  to  fifty 
shillings  per  hundred  acres,  and  the  increase  in  the  fees  of  entry 
and  of  surveying.    They  intimated  that  they  might  petition  con- 

of  goienl  eouditioua  in  Uie  aorttiern  part  of  tiie  atate,  especially  on  the  Ohio. 
In  the  year  1770,  what  is  now  Mason  count;  was  visited  by  many  men  from 
Virginia  and  PennsylTania,  some  of  whom  were  "improvers,"  who  had  come  to 
select  fature  homes,  irtiile  oUiere  "improved"  for  friends  or  for  qteculation.  These 
men  remained  generally  from  two  to  four  weeka  Ibid.,  2:  550.  In  the  eeater  of 
the  state,  howeyer,  the  Bettlers  usdsIIj  stayed  when  once  Oiey  had  secured  land.  Id 
177S  a  eompany  of  tan,  nearly  all  from  near  ^epherdstown,  Virginia,  including 
TluKiias  SwearingiR),  were  engaged  in  improving  lands  for  tbemselTes  on  Muddy 
entk  and  lieking  river  in  Madison  eonuty.    Ibid.,  2:  663. 

*«  The  following  were  some  of  these  early  land  holders;  Abraham,  Henry,  Peter, 
and  Albert  Banta;  Oemelius  and  Garret  Cosine;  John  and  Henry  Comingore;  Peter 
and  Samuel  Demaree;  Joseph  Delaney;  Charlee  DePawe;  Lawrence  and  Abraham 
De  Mott;  Pet«r  and  Thomas  Hnff;  lliomas  Obrer;  Walter,  John,  and  Bay  Bofaon; 
Abraham  Brewer;  Detmis  Bice;  Isaac  Hite;  Thomas  Kyle;  Abraham  and  William 
Nonrae;  John,  Jacob,  and  Barney  Smock;  William  Terbune;  James  Stagg;  Anderson 
Vannuys;  Jacob,  John,  Cornelius,  and  Isaac  Voriee;  Barney  Verbryke;  Charles, 
Lucas,  and  James  Vanarsdall;  James  Lite. 

**  Seorop,  Th«  old  mvd  meeting-hoiue,  31.  The  namee  of  these  landholders  were; 
Albert,  John,  Henry,  Daniel,  Samuel,  Peter,  and  Jacob  Banta;  Simon  and  Lucas 
Vanarsdall;  David,  Albwt,  Bias  John,  Luke,  and  Sophia  Voris;  Jdin  Comingor; 
Andrew  Behuck;  Samuel  Demaree;  Benne  Hontfort;  Benjamin  3pader;  Cornelius 
Cosine;  Frances  Cozart;  Aaron  and  John  Montfort;  Jacob  Smock;  William  Sohnek; 
Abraham  Brower;  Cornelius  Bogart. 
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gress  for  redresB.*"  Petitione  were  later  sent  to  congreaa  in 
which  Dntdi  protested  against  certain  discriminations. 

When  towns  were  established  there  were  some  Datch  who  evi- 
dently preferred  to  live  in  them  rather  than  in  the  country,  as 
their  names  are  foand  among  the  owners  of  real  estate  in  some 
of  them." 

Some  of  the  Dutch  in  the  early  period  gradually  turned  their 
attention  to  other  vocations  than  farming,  such  as  keeping  fer- 
ries, running  boats,  operating  distilleries,  and  promoting  salt 
works." 

The  Butch  Reformed  church  in  America  was  the  result  of  the 
religious  activity  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Huguenots  who  first 
settled  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  It  was  from  New  Jersey 
that  the  Dutch  emigrated  to  southern  Pennsylvania.  These 
settlers  formed  the  famous  Conewago  colony,  bo  named  from 
Conewago  creek,  which  was  located  three  miles  south  of  the  site 
of  Gettysburg.  The  church  organized  there  and  known  as  "Old 
Conewago,"  was  considered  the  mother  church  by  many  who 
settled  in  central  Kentucky,  who  were  either  themselves  former- 
ly members  of  it  or  were  the  descendants  of  the  original  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Scomp,  writing  in  1900,  states,  *'Many  of  our  grand- 
parents were  baptized  as  children  at  Old  Conewago,  and  their 
names  are  found  upon  the  baptismal  records."  " 

When  the  Dutch  emigrants  from  Pennsylvania  settled  in  a 
colony  on  Salt  river  in  1780  and  1781,  there  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Baptists,  no  organized  relig- 
ious instruction  in  Kentucky.'*     The  religious  influence  of  the 

■0  Collins,  Biatory  of  Eentacly,  2:  510. 

"76W.,  1:407;  2:172. 

*»  The  first  diatiller?  in  Bourbon  count?  was  established  in  1790  by  Jacob  Bpenrs 
anA  otbers  from  Pennsylvania.  Ibid.,  2:  67;  John  S.  Skilee  "introduced  the  first 
steamboat  on  Green  Itiver  and  spent  a  fortune  in  promoting  the  narigsticHi  of  tbe 
riTer."  ibid.,  2:  640.  Among  the  thirteen  men  promoting  the  salt  works  on  Salt 
river  were  Joseph  Boyce,  Cbristian  Creeps,  and  Solomon  Spears.    Jbid.,  2: 102. 

"  Scomp,  Old  mtid  meetmg-howe,  4. 

'*  The  pioneers  of  religion  in  Kentucky  were  the  Baptists,  who  b^an  their  work 
in  1776  near  Harrodsburg,  and  bj  1790  numbered  3,000.  See  Collins,  SUtory  of 
Eentacky,  1 :  416,  422,  515.  The  Presbyterians  began  th«r  organised  activity  in 
1783  near  Harrodsburg,  and  by  1809  numbered  1,343.  Ibid.,  1:  457.459.  The  Meth- 
odists began  their  work  in  1783  near  HarrodBburg,  and  by  1789  bad  a  member^ip 
of  1,039.  Ibid.,  1 :  445.446.  By  1787  there  were  fifty  Catholic  families  living  in 
central  Kmtueky  (Marion  and  Nelson  counties).  A  priest  wsd  sent  to  them  that 
year.    By  1793  there  were  300  Catholic  faioillea  in  the  state.    Ibid.,  1:  4S8,  490. 
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Datch  was  very  pronounced.  They  were  a  pious,  godly  folk, 
whose  devotion  to  their  faith  was  one  of  their  most  striking 
characteristics.  None  of  those  who  established  the  early  sta- 
tions and  settiements  had  made  any  provision  for  public  wor- 
ship. It  is  to  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Dutch  that  they  did  not 
neglect  their  religious  duties.  Before  a  church  could  be  built 
they  assembled  at  one  of  the  larger  cabins  for  worship  every 
Sunday.  In  addition  to  this  Sunday  service  they  held,  without 
a  minister,  a  bi-weekly  prayer  meeting  in  one  of  their  homes."' 
We  may  be  sure  the  Dutch  did  not  neglect  their  religious  duties 
either  in  the  public  service  on  Sunday  or  at  the  family  altar. 
They  were  a  praying  people.  Doubtless  they  presented  a  some- 
what singular  spectacle  to  some  of  their  neighbours  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  such  habits  of  life." 

In  1800  the  Dutch  erected  the  "mud  meeting  house"  on  Salt 
river.  Harrodsburg  evidently  had  no  church  building  of  any 
kind  at  that  time.  A  small  church  building  had  been  erected  at 
Cane  Bun  and  another  at  New  Providence,  about  eight  miles 
from  Harrodsburg.  The  mud  meeting  house  was  therefore  a 
pioneer  among  the  churches  of  Kentucky.  This  was  probably 
the  first  church  building  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  house  was  doubtless  built  by 
the  members  with  their  own  hands  and  was  dedicated  from  the 
very  beginning.  "No  sooner  were  the  sleepers  put  in  place  and 
some  loose  planks  laid  upon  them  than  the  workmen  stopped, 
and  a  solemn  dedicatory  prayer  was  offered,  an  act  very  natural 
for  a  people  accustomed  to  invoke  God's  blessing  upon  the  in- 
ception of  every  enferprise.  There  are  those  still  living  who 
can  remember  the  rough  outline  of  this  old  pioneer  house  of 
worship.  They  recall  its  walls  of  sturdy  uprights,  interlaced 
with  sticks  and  mud,  whence  the  name  'mud  house""'  This 
house  is  still  standing.  In  1849  the  house  was  weatherboarded 
and  plastered  and  a  few  interior  changes  were  made.  Although 
the  massive  uprights,  interlaced  with  sticks  and  mud,  have  thus 
been  concealed,  the  original  house  is  still  standing,  and  consti- 
tutes the  walls  of  the  present  building.  On  August  25,  1900, 
there  was  held  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  erection  of  the 

«»  Scomp,  Old  mvd  mefting-htm»e,  2. 
'•Ibid.,  10. 
« Ibid,  14. 
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mud  meeting  honse.  The  descendants  of  the  early  Dutch  set- 
tlers, who  worshipped  in  this  church,  then  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  church,  tiiose  in  Harrodsburg  and  other  parts  of 
Kentucky,  and  also  those  in  other  states,  assembled  to  partici- 
pate In  the  exercises  on  that  occasion."  The  influence  of  the 
mud  meeting  house  was  very  pronounced,  because  among  the 
Dutch  who  worshipped  in  this  church  there  was  to  be  found  a 
high  moral  standard.  Several  prominent  ministers  came  from 
the  membership  of  this  old  church.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
county  grand  jury  of  Mercer  county  seldom  found  it  necessary 
to  summon  for  examination  the  members  of  the  mud  meeting 
house,  since  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  these  Dutch  was  so 
exemplary.*' 

A  pastor  in  Harrodsburg,  writing  in  1900,  in  regard  to  the  bi- 
weekly prayer  meeting  stated  that  the  children  of  the  Dutch 
pioneers  "felt  the  power  of  the  Christian  character  that  found 
expression  in  this  prayer  meeting,  and  when  they  grew  older 
and  stood  in  the  places  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  their 
parents,  they  continued  to  observe  the  prayer  meeting  service, 
until  today  the  children  of  a  fourth  generation  are  active  and 
loyal  in  maintaining  this  house-to-house  prayer  meeting.  Thus 
for  over  one  hundred  years  in  unbroken  continuity,  without  the 
special  oversif^t  of  a  church  session  or  a  presbytery,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  that  found  its  inception  in  the  hearts  of  sturdy 
Christians,  fathers  and  children  and  grandchildren  have  passed 
from  house  to  house  in  this  neighborhood  to  observe  a  prayer 
meeting,  whose  memories  make  up  a  noble  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  churches  of  Kentucky."** 

Other  denominations  soon  benefited  by  the  pious  and  religious 
life  of  the  Dutch,  for  before  1800,  Dutch  ministers  entered  the 
service  of  certain  other  churches,  especially  the  Presbyterian, 
and  in  some  cases  the  Baptist  The  Dutch  laymen  likewise 
entered  the  Presbyterian  church  to  some  extent  before  1800,  and 
to  a  decided  degree  after  that  date.** 

■•Seomp,  Old  mttd  meeting-hoiue,  24. 

MJMA,  22. 

lo/bid.,  3. 

'I  Bciverend  Court  Voorheei,  Reverend  James  Vance,  Beverend  Richard  Steele,  and 
Reverend  Henry  F.  DeUny  were  ministerB  of  the  Presbyterian  elinreh.  Bererend 
John  Qarrard  and  Bererend  Lewis  Deweea  were  ininiaterB  of  tfae  B&ptist  ehor^.  See 
Oollins,  Hittory  of  Kenivcky,  1:  43S,  4S7;  2:  65,  182,  308. 
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That  the  Datoh  exerted  some  infinenoe  apon  political  develop- 
ments in  Kentnoky  may  be  readily  inferred.  The  early  eettlers 
as  has  been  shown  were  rather  clannish,  and  especially  those 
who  lived  in  colonies.  A  spirit  of  cooperation  was  thas  created, 
making  it  quite  natural  for  them  to  act  together.  They  must 
have  had  some  kind  of  political  organization  which  was  g^atly 
conserved  by,  and,  in  fact,  in  large  measure  dependent  upon  the 
gathering  together  of  the  people  in  the  bi-weekly  prayer  meet- 
ings. The  Dutch  associated  to  some  extent  political  liberty  with 
religions  freedom.  It  was  but  natural  therefore  that  the  relig- 
ious independence  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  should  have 
suggested  to  them  political  independence.  There  was  evidently 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  as  well  as  of  the  other  settlers 
for  the  organization  of  Kentucky  into  a  separate  state.  It  is 
held  by  some  that  the  Dutch  on  Salt  river  held  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  the  Virginia  legislature  to  further  the 
plan  for  statehood,  and  that  this  meeting  preceded  the  meeting 
held  at  Danville  for  the  same  purpose.  This  cannot  be  definitely 
proved.  The  first  meeting  held  in  Danville,  the  temporary 
capital,  on  December  27, 1784,  was  for  military  defense.  It  was 
called  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Logan,  who  advised  that  each  militia 
company  should  send  a  delegate  to  the  meeting.  In  view  of  a 
threatened  invasion  by  Indians,  each  militia  company  complied 
with  the  request,  and  sent  a  representative  to  this  meeting.  The 
isolated  condition  of  ihe  country,  the  distance  to  the  capital  of 
Virginia  and  the  constant  need  of  military  protection  were  con- 
sidered difficulties  that  could  only  be  met  by  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  government  for  Kentucky.  A  resolution  to  this 
effect  was  adopted  at  this  meeting,  and  submitted  to  the  people 
of  Kentudcy  with  the  request  that  they  elect  representatives  to 
another  meeting  to  be  held  in  Danville  the  next  day.  On  May 
23, 1785,  this  convention  met  and  resolved  that  a  petition  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Virginia  legislature  that  Kentucky  be  organized  as 
a  separate  state.  The  Virginia  legislature  favored  this  resolu- 
tion, and  another  convention  was  held  in  Danville  in  January, 
1787,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  action  of  the  legislature 
of  Vir^ia,  and  again  expressing  the  desire  of  the  people  for  a 
separate  government.  The  first  Danville  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  "William  Fleming,  an  "influential  citizen,"  who  was 
Dntch.    Among  the  names  of  the  twenty-six  who  attended  the 
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second  Danville  meeting  were  those  of  five  influential  Dutch.** 
There  were  three  other  meetings  at  Danville  between  1785  and 
1788  in  the  interest  of  this  matter,  and  the  names  of  the  Dutch 
representatives  attending  these  meetings  show  that  the  Dutch, 
while  not  controlling  by  any  means  these  conventions,  were  cer- 
tainly having  a  voice  in  so  important  a  matter.  There  were 
seven  counties  in  1787  and  1788,  and  each  had  five  representa- 
tives, making  thirty-five  delegates,  and  of  these  the  Dutch  had 
four.**  George  Muter  was  one  of  two  delegates  appointed  to 
present  the  petition  of  Kentucky  for  statehood  and  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Virginia  legislature  for  this  purpose.**  There 
were  four  Dutch  delegates  in  the  convention  of  1792  in  Danville, 
which  formed  the  first  constitution  of  the  state.**  Among  the 
electors  whose  duty  it  was  to  select  state  senators  for  1792,  un- 
der the  first  constitution,  were  two  influential  Dutch.**  From 
1775  to  1791,  the  period  during  which  Kentucky  was  a  part  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky  had  representatives  in  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture. There  were  among  these  representatives  four  who  were 
Dutch.*'  After  Kentucky  became  a  separate  state  in  1792,  and 
had  its  own  legislature,  there  were  between  1792  and  1815  sev- 
eral members  of  that  body  who  were  Dutch.*' '  Two  of  the  first 

*>  George  Muter,  ChriBtopher  Oreenup,  James  Garrard,  James  Speed,  and  Kohard 
Steele.  ColliuB,  Hietory  of  Kentucky,  \:  354;  Jc^n  Uaaou  Brown,  The  pdlitieai  be- 
giwtingt  of  KmUiclcy  (Louisville,  18S9),  60. 

*»In  the  convention  of  1785  were:  George  Muter,  Andrew  Hynes,  Junes  Speed, 
and  Jsmea  Garrard;  In  that  of  1787  were:  George  Muter,  Edward  Lrne,  Jamea 
Garrard,  and  Jainea  Speed;  in  the  convention  of  178S,  John  Jonett,  Christopher 
Greemop,  James  Oarrard,  and  Abraham  Hite.    Oollina,  Sittory  of  Kentwjky,  1 :  354. 

«  Brown,  Politioal  begimUngt  of  KentuOey,  72. 

«  Oollina,  Sirtory  of  Kentucky,  1 :  355.  Jamea  Garrard  of  Bourbon  eoont/,  An- 
drew Hfues  of  Nelaon  count;,  Benedict  Swope  of  Lincoln  oountT-,  and  William 
Stede  of  Woodford  eouutjr.  There  were  nine  counties  at  thia  time,  and  five  dele- 
gatea  from  each  county,  making  a  total  of  for^-flve. 

"Ibid.,  1:  357. 

•Tlbid.,  1:  35S,  356.  Isaac  Hite  of  Lincoln  conn^  (17B3);  James  Garrard  and 
Ohrietopher  Oreenup  of  Fayette  eountj  (1785) ;  John  Jouett  of  Mercer  oount;  (1787 
and  1790) ;  John  Steele  and  Mr.  8wearing«i. 

mHoum:  John  Jouett  of  Uereer  county  (1792);  William  Steele  of  Woodford 
county  (1792);  Bobert  Frier  of  Fayette  county  (1793J  ;  John  Jouett  of  Woodford 
coon^  (1795-97);  WUliam  Garrard  Jr.  of  Bourbon  county  (179S-1800);  John 
Poague  of  Clark  county  (1796) ;  William  Vawter  of  Woodford  county  (1797-1800) ; 
Christopher  Greenup  of  Mercer  count;  (1798) ;  James  Eaykendall  of  Christian  coun- 
ty  (1799);   Christopher  Houtta  of  Washington   county   (1801);   Andrew  Eynes  of 
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three  governors  were  Dutch.*'  The  Political  club  of  Danville, 
the  influence  of  which  was  very  great  in  the  discussion  of  polit- 
ical affairs,  included  in  its  membership  at  an  early  period,  four 
prominent  Dutch."* 

The  influence  of  the  Dutch  extended  also  to  judicial  affairs. 
The  first  regularly  organized  court  held  in  the  state  was  for 
lineoln  county,  and  was  organized  in  1781.  A  commission  from 
the  governor  of  Virginia  was  produced  and  read,  appointing 
thirteen  "gentlemen"  justices  of  the  peace,  to  hold  the  county 
court,  and  two  of  these  were  Dutch."  In  1783,  Kentu<^  was 
formed  into  one  district,  and  a  district  court  was  opened  at 
Harrodsburg,  and  one  of  the  three  district  judges  was  Dutch."* 
The  first  court  held  in  Bourbon  county  met  in  1786  at  the  resi- 
dence of  James  Garrard  at  Talbot  Station.  James  Garrard  and 
Thomas  Swearingen,  Dutch,  were  among  the  six  justices  who 
held  this  court."  There  were  other  cases  of  Dutch  serving  as 
justices,  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  clerks  of  thecourt."  There  were 
certain  of  the  Dutdi  who  held  judicial  positions  above  the  county 
appointments.  George  Muter  was  practically  tiie  first  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  court  of  appeals,  as  his  predecessor  served  only  six 
months  and  was  succeeded  on  December  7, 1792,  by  Muter,  who 
held  this  position  for  eleven  years.*"  The  first  pension  granted 
by  the  state  of  Kentneky  in  recognition  of  public  service  was 

Nela«i  oonntj  (1800) ;  Jereboam  Beauchsmp  of  Waahin^n  county  (180205)  ;  Ed- 
mvnd  Butter  of  WasbiDgton  eounfy  (1806);  Janwe  Oarrard  of  Bourbon  connty 
(1808) ;  Jacob  Oooua  of  Montgomery  count]'  (1807) ;  John  Fee  of  Bracken  count; 
(1807) ;  Uriel  Sebree  of  Boone  county  (1807) ;  Aaron  Owens  of  Lewis  county  (1810)  ; 
Christopher  Biffe  of  Ckbbj  connty  (1810);  Johnston  Dysart  of  Boekeastle  county 
(1814);  Williain  Ooode  of  Caaey  eenn^  (1819);  Senate:  Abraham  Hite  of  Jef- 
ferson county  (1800-03) ;  William  Vairt«r  of  Woodford  county  (1806-10) ;  Philemon 
Wat«rB  of  Washin^n  eoonty  (1805-09) ;  Jamee  Oarrara  of  Bourbon  county  (1813)  ; 
Daniel  Garrard  of  Clay  coun^  (1813-17) ;  WUUam  B.  Hynes  of  Nelson  county 
(1814);  Uriel  Sebree  of  Boone  connty  (1813-17);  and  William  Owens  of  Adair 
county  (1815). 

w  James  Garrard   (1796-1804);  Christopher  Greenup  (1804-08). 

*o  George  Muter,  Qinstopher  Orecoup,  Tbomaa  Speed,  and  James  Speed.  Brown, 
Polifwol  iegitmingt  of  KenUu^,  110. 

«i  Collins,  Sittory  of  Kenlvcky,  2 :  475. 

it  Ibid.,  1:258,  514. 

M/6i<t,  2:  71. 

Mibtd.,  2:  287,  308,  583. 

»IN<I.,  U498. 
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three  hundred  dollars  a  year  granted  to  Chief  Justice  George 
Muter,  who  had  retired  because  of  advanced  age.**  Two  of  the 
first  four  judges  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  were  Dutch. 

The  Dutch  were  early  interested  in  the  educational  and  liter- 
ary development  of  the  state.  In  the  account  of  the  Kentucky 
sociely  for  promoting  useful  knowledge,  published  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Gazette  of  December  1,  1787,  there  were  thirty-eight  men 
of  prominence  who  were  promoters  of  this  society,  and  among 
them  were  six  influential  Dutch."  The  Dutch  furnished  some 
of  the  early  historians  and  authors  of  digests  of  laws  and  of 
court  reports." 

This  study,  though  limited  on  account  of  time,  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  Dutch  were  infiuential  in  the  early  development  of 
Kentucky. 

Peecy  Scotx  Fuppin 

CbNTKAL  UNIVBBSITr 

Danville,  Kentucky 

AsCoIliiiB,  History  of  Kenttmby,  1:  498,  619. 

•T  Ibid;  2:  193.  Qeorge  Uuter,  John  Jonett,  Chrifltopber  Qreenup,  Junes  Gttmud, 
J&mM  Speed,  and  Thomas  Speed. 

iSJbid.,  1:30,  412,  499;  2:623.  Nathaniel  Eart^  Jacob  Swigert,  and  William 
littelL 
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THE  EAKLY  LIFE  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

To  trace  the  ancestry  of  Jefferson  Davis  is  a  difficult  and 
somewhat  profitless  taak.  The  records  of  the  southwest  were, 
in  the  beginning,  scanty  and  most  of  them  have  been  destroyed, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  with  certainty  the  history 
of  any  family  bearing  a  name  of  common  occurrence.  The 
people  of  the  soathweat  in  his  period,  and  for  long  after,  cared 
little  about  ancestry,  and  most  of  the  doBcendants  of  those  who 
won  the  west  know  very  littie  of  their  great-grandfathers.  The 
early  history  of  the  Davis  family  is  obscure  because  of  the  great 
number  who  bear  the  name  and  also  because  of  the  various  forms 
of  the  name — Davis,  David,  Davie,  Davies — often  found  in  one 
group  of  relations.  Nothing  but  authentic  family  documents 
can  clear  up  the  matter,  and  few  of  these  are  known  to  exist. 

There  are  many  traditions,  however,  in  regard  to  the  ances- 
tors of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  the  reader  can  choose  among  sev- 
eral. According  to  one  tradition  Davis  was  one  of  those  who 
were  not  descended  from  Pocahontas,  but  in  the  Floyd  family 
of  Virginia  a  story  has  been  handed  down  that  he  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Nathaniel  Davis^  a  Welshman,  who  married  a  child 
of  Niketti,  the  daughter  of  Opeohancanough,  brother  of  Powha- 
tan.^ Another  genealo^st  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Davis  family  came  from  "Wales,  first  to  North  Carolina,  and  then 
to  Georgia.*  A  Davis  family  in  New  England  with  branches  in 
New  York  claims  that  the  Davises  of  Georgia  were  an  offshoot 
of  their  family  that  emigrated  south  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Jefferson  Davis  knew  little  about  his  ancestry  and  cared 
little;  his  father,  Samuel  Davis,  had  no  great  regard  for  an- 
cestry and  told  his  children  to  date  the  family  from  the  revolu- 
tionary war;  he  evidently  knew  little  even  of  his  own  father. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  life  Jefferson  Davis  made  the  following 
statement:    "Three  brothers  came  to  America  from  Wales  in 

I  Bererend  Edg&r  Woods,  Albem4trle  eomUy  in  Virginia  (n.  p.,  n.  d.),  49. 
■  Uaanscript  written  by  Bererend  G.  C.  Smith  of  iioMa,  Qeargia,  and  belonging 
to  iSn.  T.  U.  Green  of  Wadiington,  Oeorgio. 
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the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  settled  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  youngest  of  the  brothers,  Evan  Davis,  removed 
to  Q^or^a,  tiien  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  the  grand- 
father of  Jefferson  Davis."'  A  recent  genealogy  by  Major  T. 
E.  Davie,  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,*  traces  four 
broth^B, — Sanme),  William,  Micajah,  and  Evan, — younger  sons 
of  John  Davis  of  Shropshire  on  the  border  of  Wales.  These 
brothers  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1742.  Later  some  or  all  of 
them  went  to  Vir^ia — first  to  Alexandria,  and  next  to  Louisa 
county,  whence  finally  the  older  brothers  went  to  live  near  the 
present  city  of  Lynchburg,  while  Evan,  the  youngest,  went  to 
Oglethorpe's  colony  in  Georgia,  settling  near  Savannah. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the  genealogies  is  that 
of  Mr.  Whitsitt,  who  traces  the  ancestors  of  Jefferson  Davis 
back  to  "John  Davis  of  Pencader  Hundred  in  the  County  of 
New  Castle  upon  Delaware  Turner  and  Anne  Davis  his  wife." 
John  Davis,  it  appears,  was  a  Welch  immigrant,  who  signed 
with  "His  X  Mark."  Evan  Davis,  hie  son,  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia about  1702.  He  went  to  the  Welch  Neck  settlement,  a 
Baptist  community  on  the  Peedee  river  in  South  Carolina,  and 
here  married  a  Mrs.  Williams,  whose  maiden  name  was  Emory. 
Their  son,  Samuel  Emory  Davis,  was  the  father  of  Jefferson 
Davis.  Mr.  Whitsitt  proves  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  mistakeu 
in  saying  that  his  grandfather  was  an  emigrant  from  Wales,  for 
a  letter  exists  written  in  1823  from  Philadelphia  by  Samuel 
Davis  to  his  son,  Jefferson  Davis.  In  it  he  speaks  of  Philadel- 
phia "the  most  beautiful  city  I  ever  saw,  the  place  where  my 
father  drew  his  first  breath,  and  the  place  if  I  had  applied  some 
30  years  ago,  I  might  have  been  immensely  rich,  but  I  fear  all  is 
lost  here  by  the  lapse  of  time,  yet  I  shall  continue  to  search 
everything. ' ' '  This  will  confirm  the  Davis  family  tradition  that 
the  father  of  Jefferson  Davis  visited  Philadelphia  shortly  before 
his  death  searching  for  the  title  to  some  family  property,  and 
was  much  disappointed  in  his  undertaking.  According  to  Mr. 
Whitsitt,  Jefferson  Davis's  great-great-uncle  was  David  Davis, 

»MrB.  Varina  Davia,  Jefferton  DavU,  ex-pretidmt  of  (ft«  Confederate  State*  of 
America,  a  memoir  (New  York,  n.  d.),  1:  3. 

*T,  B,  Davii,  The  Davia  family  of  Bedford,  Virginia  {1898). 

a  waiiam  H.  Wbitntt,  Genealogy  of  Jefferton  Davit  and  of  Samuel  Davie*  (New 
Tork  and  Waahington,  1810),  13. 
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whose  son,  Samuel,  became  well  known  as  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man and  as  president  of  Princeton  college.  After  all,  I  tbink 
that  we  can  be  certain  only  of  these  facta :  tbat  Evan  Davis  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia;  that  in  middle  age  be  went  into  the  south- 
west to  Soath  Carolina  and  later  to  Georgia  and  that  he  left  one 
son,  Samuel  Emory  Davis,  the  father  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

In  going  to  the  southwest,  Evan  Davis  followed  that  cnrrent 
of  migration  which  was  rapidly  pushing  forward  the  boundaries 
of  the  colonies  into  the  Indian  country  of  the  southwest.  There 
were  no  bridges  over  the  rivers  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  so  the  roads  leading  to  the  ferries  were  thronged. 
One  of  the  most  important  roads  led  through  Wilkes  county, 
Qeorgia,  and  here  Evan  Davis  came  to  settle.  In  time  railroads 
and  bridges  replaced  the  ferries  and  the  dirt  roads,  but  more 
than  a  hundred  years  later,  when,  in  1865,  war  had  destroyed 
railroads  and  bridges,  ferries  again  came  into  use,  and  over  the 
road  that  brought  Evan  Davis  to  Georgia  came  his  grandson, 
the  president  of  the  falling  confederacy,  with  the  wre<^  of  his 
government,  to  hold  his  last  cabinet  meeting  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  and  then  to  go  to  prison  with  his 
great  public  career  ended. 

Like  the  other  southwestemers,  Evan  Davis  became  a  fron- 
tiersman, and  cleared  land  and  fought  Indians  with  his  neigh- 
bors. About  1755,  he  married  a  widow,  Mrs.  Williams,  who  had 
been  a  Miss  Emory.  She  had  two  sons  by  her  first  marriage, 
Daniel  and  Isaac  Williams.  To  the  Davises  was  bom,  in  1756, 
one  son,  Samuel  Emory  Davis.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  Evan 
Davis.  In  the  Davis  burying  ground  near  Washington,  Georgia, 
in  the  midst  of  an  open  cotton  field,  the  stump  of  a  tree  is  pointed 
out  which  tradition  says  grew  at  the  head  of  Evan  Davis's  grave. 
All  traces  of  the  grave  has  disappeared.  A  mound  nearby  cov- 
ering the  remains  of  an  Indian  chief  fared  better." 

After  his  father's  death  Samuel  Davis  lived  on  the  farm  with 
his  mother  and  half-brothers  until  the  revolutionaiy  war  began. 
The  members  of  the  family  were  all  whigs.  The  Williams  boys 
at  once  joined  the  patriot  army  and  a  year  later  Samuel,  then 
seventeen  years  of  age,  joined  Colonel  Elijah  Clark's  company 
which  was  at  first  occupied  in  collecting  and  carrying  provisions 

*HTe.  T.  H.  Green's  manuMiipt  uoteo  on  the  Davis  fainily. 
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to  the  regular  soldiers.  After  carrying  supplies  to  his  half- 
brothers  he  was  under  promise  to  return  to  his  mother,  but  he 
did  not  return  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Much  of  the  time  he 
was  in  service  under  Colonel  Clark,  as  a  private  in  a  company  of 
"mounted  gunmen,"  hence  it  is  likely  that  he  was  in  Howe's  ex- 
pedition into  East  Florida  in  1778.  His  first  serious  fight  was  at 
Kettle  creek  in  Wilkes  county,  Georgia,  on  Pebruary  14,  1779, 
where  400  whigs  under  Colonels  Clark,  Dooley  and  Pickens  de- 
feated and  almost  destroyed  a  band  of  700  tories  under  a  Colonel 
Boyd,  who  had  been  ravaging  the  western  frontier  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia  and  inciting  the  Indians  against  the  whigs. 
After  this  campaign  Samnel,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  raised  a 
company  of  infantry  with  which  he  served  as  captain  at  the  siege 
of  Savannah  and  later  at  the  siege  of  Augusta.  He  was  active 
in  the  general  movement  which  cleared  the  British  from  Georgia, 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina.  The  war  in  those  states 
was  between  almost  evenly  matched  contestants — the  tories, 
aided  by  British  troops  and  Indians,  against  the  whigs.  The 
conduct  of  the  war  was  often  barbarous,  so  fierce  were  the 
passions  aroused  on  each  side.  When  the  long  fight  ended  most 
of  the  tories  were  dead  or  had  been  driven  away.' 

Samuel  Davis  returned  home  to  find  his  mother  dead  and  her 
property  wrecked.  In  1785  he  sold  his  share  of  the  property, 
which  consisted  of  200  acres  of  land,*  to  William  Gaiford,  and 
removed  to  Angusta  where  he  was  elected  county  clerk.  For  his 
revolutionary  services  he  was  granted  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  and  one-half  acres  of  land  in  Washington  county,  a  new 
county  then  on  the  frontier,  General  Clark  certifying  to  his  mili- 
tary service.* 

About  this  time  he  married  Jane  Cook,  a  young  girl  whom  he 

'  John  B.  Loflsiiig,  Pictorial  field-book  of  the  revolution  (New  York,  1860),  2:  506, 
500 ;  Don,  Uemofrt,  1 :  ch.  1 ;  Hairy  Lee,  Memoin  of  the  var  in  the  ioatliem  depart- 
ment  of  the  United  State*  (New  York,  1870),  353-367;  Bererend  George  White,  Eit- 
torical  ooUeetiont  of  Georgia  (New  York,  18S4),  607,  6S3. 

■  In  the  Wilkee  eoun^,  0«orgiA,  Deed  booJc  A,  17Si,  148,  is  the  record  of  &  grant 
of  1200  acres  of  Und  four  miles  south  of  Wadungtoo  made  to  Samuel  TH.y\a  for  Ms 
MrricoB  aa  a  rovolotionair  soldier.  This  grant  was  later  known  as  the  "Honnd 
Place,"  from  the  Indian  mound  on  it.  It  later  paaned  into  the  hands  of  Oabriel 
Toombs.  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Hiss  E.  F.  Andrews,  whose  family 
reaided  in  Washington,  Oeoi^ia. 

■  Davis,  Memoir,  1:3;  Belford't  vtagaeine,  January,  1890;  Mrs.  T.  U.  Qroeu'a 
manuscript  notes;  orchivM  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  Georgia. 
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had  met  during  his  military  service  in  South  Carolina.  Tradi- 
tion makes  her  a  niece  of  G-eneral  Nathaniel  Greene.  Her  son, 
Jefferson  Davis,  said  of  her:  "She  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent 
and  was  noted  for  her  beauty  and  sprightliness  of  mind.  She 
had  a  graceful  poetio  mind,  which,  with  much  of  her  personal 
beauty,  she  retained  to  extreme  old  age."  Of  his  father  he 
wrote:  "My  father  .  .  .  was  unusually  handsome  and  the 
accomplished  horseman  his  early  life  among  the  'mounted  men' 
of  Georj^a  naturally  made  him.  He  was  a  man  of  wonderful 
physical  activity.  .  .  The  last  time  I  saw  my  father  he  was 
about  sixty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  about  to  mount  a  tall 
and  restless  horse,  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  put  his  foot 
in  the  stirrup.  Suddenly  he  vaulted  from  the  ground  into  the 
saddle  without  any  assistance.  He  was  usually  of  a  grave  and 
stoical  character,  and  of  such  sound  judgment  that  his  opinions 
were  a  law  to  his  children  and  quoted  by  them  long  after  he  had 
gone  to  his  fipal  rest  and  when  they  were  growing  old.  .  .  My 
father  was  a  silent,  undemonstrative  man  of  action.  He  talked 
little,  and  never  in  general  company,  but  what  he  said  had  greet 
weight  with  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  His  admonitions 
to  his  children  were  rather  suggestive  thfui  dictatorial."^"  The 
last  survivor  of  the  Davis  household  wrote  of  Samuel  Davis  and 
his  wife  that  "He  was  a  man  of  culture  and  strictly  a  religions 
governor  of  his  large  family.  So  also  was  grandmother  who 
survived  him  many  years.  Honor  and  truth  were  the  principles 
they  instilled.  .  .  Grandmother  was  uncommon  in  looks  and 
in  intellect.  Handsome  in  age, — very  fair  with  large  blue  eyes, 
regular  features  and  brown  hair.""  Samnel  and  Jane  Davis 
were  earnest  Bible  students,  members  of  the  Baptist  church,  and 
chose  the  names  of  all  but  one  of  their  sons  from  the  Bible.  The 
parents  of  Jefferson  Davis  were  not  aristocrats,  for  there  were 
none  in  the  southwest ;  not  common  people  for  common  people 
could  not  survive  on  the  southwestern  frontier.  They  were  good, 
sound  Americuis  of  the  border,  of  the  class  that  has  given  to 
this  country  its  best  citizens  and  leaders." 

i»D8Tis,  Memoir,  1:  4,  5,  17. 

"  Manuscript  remiuiacenees  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  D.  Anderson. 

!■  In  a  letter  to  Mra.  M.  E.  Earner,  dated  January  17,  1834,  Jefferson  DarU  sajv 
that  in  1823  or  1824,  bis  fatlier'a  portrait  was  painted  hj  an  English  artist  named 
West.    I  have  been  unable  to  locate  this  portrait. 
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For  several  years  Samuel  Davis  lived  on  a  farm  near  Augusta, 
but  in  1792  he,  with  a  relative  named  Pitchford,  migrated  to  t^e 
Kentucky  country.  Both  had  the  frontiersman's  desire  to  go 
further  west  where  opportunities  were  better.  Kentucky  was 
soon  to  be  a  state  and,  most  of  the  Indians  having  been  driven 
out,  it  was  the  safest  part  of  the  unsettled  frontier  country. 
Pitchford  settled  in  Allen  county  and  Davis  went  on  to  Logan, 
settling  in  that  part  which  in  1796  was  organized  into  Christian 
county."  The  first  settlement  in  this  county  had  been  made  in 
1785  by  James  Davis  of  Virginia.  When  Samuel  Davis  came 
Indians  were  still  roaming  about  the  less  settled  portions  of  the 
country.  In  this  section  there  settled  and  lived  for  a  while  many 
families  noted  later  in  the  farther  west  as  state  builders.  On 
the  fertile  limestone  soil,  which  had  attracted  him,  Davis  made 
good  crops  of  wheat,  com  and  tobacco,  and  he  also  raised  cattle 
and  horses  for  sale.  Tradition  says  that  he  also  kept  a  "Way- 
farer's Rest,"  an  inn  with  refreshment  for  man  and  beast  The 
Davis  farm  contained  about  six  hundred  acres;  the  farm  house 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Fairview,  which 
was  then  in  Christian  county,  and  now  is  partly  in  Todd  county. 
It  was  a  "double-pen  log  house,"  built  of  timbers  squared  by 
hand  in  the  forest.  There  were  two  rooms  on  each  side  of  the 
passage  or  hall,  and  two  "shed  rooms"  in  front  were  added 
later.  The  entire  structure  was  held  together  with  hand- 
wrought  nails  and  wooden  pegs.  The  windows  were  small  with 
tiny  panes  which  were  probably  put  in  after  tiie  Davises  left 
Kentudiy.  The  floors  were  of  puncheons,  and  at  each  end  of  the 
house  was  a  "stick  and  dirt"  chimney;  the  doors  were  hung  on 
wooden  hinges  and  fastened  with  wooden  buttons.  In  1886 
Bethel  Baptist  church  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  house,  which 
had  been  torn  down,  moved  and  rebuilt  into  a  parsonage.  At 
the  Nashville  centennial  exhibition  in  1896  the  house  was  on  ex- 
hibition, and  afterwards  it  was  taken  apart  and  stored  in  Bich- 
mond,  Virginia.    Its  present  location  is  not  known." 

■■An  Account  of  this  is  g;iTen  hy  Pitchford  in  maiiiiBeTlptH  in  the  posaeMiim  of  thit 
famUf. 

i«Bee  article  b;  U.  E.  Bacon  in  the  New  Orleans  Ficayune,  Harcti  14,  lOOS. 
When  the  chureh  was  built  the  congregation  was  anziouB  to  have  the  title  passed  to 
them  from  the  hands  of  JefferBon  Davip,  and  eo  apace  for  the  chnrch  was  purchased 
hj  Captain  L.  B.  Clark,  his  brother,  Captain  M.  H.  Clark,  and  others,  nho  deeded  it 
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In  this  house,  in  the  part  that,  after  1819,  was  in  Todd  county, 
was  bom  on  June  3,  1808,  Jefferson  Davis,  tenth  and  youngest 
child  of  Samuel  and  Jane  Davis.  The  rough  cradle  in  which  he 
was  rocked  is  now  in  the  Confederate  museum  at  New  Orleans. 
The  name  of  the  youngest  Davis,  contrary  to  the  family  custom, 
was  not  a  scriptural  one  but  was  given  in  honor  of  the  great 
democratic  leader.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  was  given  a  second 
name.  He  himself  used  only  the  "Jefferson,"  but  the  West 
Point  records  and  some  of  the  army  records  frequently  have 
the  name  "Jeffereon  F.  Davis"  and,  once,  "T.  J.  Davia."" 
The  Davis  family  lived  in  Kentucky  until  Jefferson  was  three 
years  old,  and  only  one  fact  of  his  existence  there  has  ever  been 
rescued  from  oblivion  and  that  was  that  he  was  generally  known 
as  "Little  Jeff."  His  mother  reared  a  young  orphan  with  her 
son  (the  story  of  his  mother's  goodness  to  all  was  handed  down 
for  years  in  the  community),  and  in  1886  when  Jefferson  Davis 
went  back  to  Fairview,  Kentucky,  to  present  to  the  Baptist 
church  the  land  on  which  his  old  home  stood  he  saw  aged  people 
who  claimed  to  have  been  bis  playmates. 

About  1811  Samuel  Davis,  in  orthodox  western  fashion,  packed 
up  and  moved  again,  this  time  to  the  developing  districts  on  the 
lower  Mississippi.  Many  Kentuckians  were  at  this  period  drop- 
ping down  the  Mississippi  to  the  new  state  of  Louisiana  with 
their  worldly  goods  on  flatboats.  Davis,  coming  from  an  in- 
terior county,  made  his  move  in  wagons  drawn  by  mules  and 
horses.  With  him  came  all  the  ten  children,  but  Joseph  soon 
went  back  to  practice  law  at  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky.  Several 
negro  servants  accompanied  the  caravan  and  one  whose  name  is 
remembered  as  Samson  showed  much  fear  of  the  wolves  that 
sometimes  howled  around  the  camp  at  night.    Much  of  the  way 

to  Dftvia  in  order  that  he  might  present  it  to  the  Bethel  church  congregAtion.     Letter 
of  Captain  U.  H.  Clark  hi  the  writor,  June  14,  1907. 

<*JefferMn  Davis  had  four  brothers  and  five  neters:  Joseph  Emory,  a  lawyer 
in  Eentneky,  later  lawyer  and  planter  in  MigsisBippi ;  Samuel,  a  planter  in  Warren 
county,  Miasinippi,  and  partner  of  Joieph;  Benjamin,  a  teacher  and  physician  in 
WilkinBOn  and  Warren  coonties,  Missieeippi;  Anna,  who  married  Luther  Smith  of 
East  Felioiana,  Louisiana;  Lucinda,  who  married,  first,  Eug-h  Davia  (no  relative), 
second,  William  Stamps;  Amanda,  who  married  David  Bradford  of  Lonisiana;  Ualil- 
da,  who  died  in  childhood  in  Missiaeippi;  Mary  Ellen,  (Polly),  who  married  Bobert 
Davis,  brother  of  Hugh  Davia.  The  brothers  all  became  substantial  men  but  none 
except  Joseph  E.  and  Jefferson  entered  public  life. 
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was  through  coantry  in  which  there  were  scarcely  any  settle- 
ments and  two  months  were  taken  to  complete  the  long  jonrney. 
Davis  was  boand  for  St.  Mary's  parish,  about  600  miles  to  the 
south,  in  southern  Louisiana,  where  he  settled  on  Bayon  Teche 
near  the  present  town  of  Franklin.  Here  the  children  suffered 
so  much  from  malaria,  and  all  were  so  harassed  by  mosquitoes, 
that  after  one  year  the  family  removed  directly  north  about 
ninety  miles  to  Wilkinson  county,  Mississippi  territory,  where 
Samuel  Davis  found  a  small  farm  that  suited  him,  two  miles 
from  Woodville,  the  county  seat. 

The  place,  later  called  "Poplar  Grove"  from  the  large  poplar 
trees  on  it,  was  a  farm,  not  a  plantation;  it  cont^ed  some 
cleared  land  and  some  fine  forest.  While  building  a  house  the 
Davis  family,  it  is  said,  camped  out.  The  last  survivor  of  t^ose 
who  lived  in  the  "Poplar  Grove"  house  has  described  it  as  "a 
comfortable  brown  cottage  with  servant's  outhouses"  and  an  of- 
fice in  the  yard,  "a  plain  but  comfortable  frame  dwelling,  one 
and  a  half  stories  high,  of  six  rooms,  four  on  the  ground  floor 
and  two  on  the  second,  large  brick  chimneys,  glass  windows,  and 
verandas  the  full  length  of  the  house.  The  ground  on  one  side 
sloped  down  to  the  pnrest  of  springs  with  its  crystal  stream 
rippling  through  the  forest ' '  Mrs.  Davis,  contrary  to  the  usual 
shiftless  custom  of  the  southwest,  made  the  yard  around  the 
house  into  a  flower  garden ;  ontside  this,  and  divided  from  it  by 
rose-hedges,  were  the  vegetable  garden  and  the  orchard.  The 
walks  about  the  house  were  lined  with  sweet  pinks,  a  favorite 
southern  flower.  A  huge  pear  tree  in  one  comer  of  the  yard  is 
said  to  have  been  tiie  delight  of  young  Jeflferson  Davis  and  his 
nephews  and  nieces.  Under  the  fig  trees  were  rows  of  "bee 
gums."  The  old  lady  quoted  above  says:  "The  memory  of 
the  old  home  is  to  me  'like  dew  on  a  parched  and  withered 
garden.* "" 

A  description  of  the  environment  which  to  a  slight  extent,  per- 
haps, influenced  Davis's  early  life  may  be  of  value.  Before  1830 
the  bulk  of  tiie  white  and  black  population  of  Mississippi  was  in 
the  southwestern  comer.  The  people  were  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  from  all  over  the  United  States,  with  some  foreigners. 
The  dominant  elements  were  the  first  settlers,  the  border  south 

i«  UaniiKript  Teininieceni;«e  of  Hre.  E.  H.  D.  Anderaon. 
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immigrants,  and  the  immigrants  from  the  eastern  section  of  the 
south.  The  first  settlers  who  came  during  the  Spanish  rule,  be- 
fore and  daring  the  American  revolution,  were  loyalists  or  neu- 
trals from  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  New  England,  and  a  few  from 
other  states.  Settling  near  the  Mississippi  river,  they  lived  a 
comfortable,  plain  life,  raising  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  com. 
Cattle  were  plentiful ;  fine  orchards  were  common ;  and  "no  locks 
were  used." 

About  1790  began  a  second  migration  which  lasted  for  many 
years.  The  newcomers  were  strenuous  Americans  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  Spanish  liberality  in  regard  to  land  grants,  and 
who  believed  that  by  nature  this  territory  belonged  to  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  came  by  river  from  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  others  by  land  from  the  eastern  south.  This 
mign^tion  placed  the  border  south  immigrants  next  to  the  river 
among  the  first  settlers,  whom  they  in  time  absorbed,  while  just 
back  of  them  on  less  fertile  land  came  the  CaroliniaDS  and 
Georgians,  who  usually  were  poorer  people.  As  these  settle- 
ments pushed  back  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  eastward,  simitar 
settlements,  though  not  so  wealthy,  were  creeping  westward 
from  the  Tombigbee. 

A  third  region  of  settlement,  developed  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  Pearl  river  country.  It  was 
settled  by  poor  people  from  Georg^  and  the  Carolinas,  who, 
nmning  before  the  advance  of  slave  labor  and  unable  to  pur- 
chase fertile  lands,  turned  aside  into  the  open,  poor,  pine  lands 
which  were  suited  to  the  grazing 'of  cattle  and  which  famished 
hunting  grounds  for  the  nnprogressive  men  with  whom  farming 
was  only  an  incidental  occupation.  These  poor  and  illiterate 
people  finally  filled  the  entire  central  re^on  of  the  state  from 
south  to  north,  and  were  usually  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
wealthy  river  countries,  a  fact  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
later  political  career  of  Jefferson  Davis,  who  understood  both 
sections. 

Wilkinson  county,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the 
territory,  was  sparsely  settled  when  Samuel  Davis  went  to 
Woodville.  He  located  between  the  border  southerners  on  the 
rich  lands  next  the  river  and  the  Georgians  and  Carolinians  on 
the  pine  lands  farther  east.    Wilkinson  was  not  one  of  the 
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wealthy  counties ;  it  felt  strongly  the  iufltiences  of  the  rich  river 
settlements  and  yet  to  a  certain  extent  its  population  sympa^ 
thized  with  the  Pearl  river  people.  The  political,  commercial, 
and  Bocial  centres  in  this  part  of  the  southwest  were  Natchez  , 
and  "Washington.  Natchez  was  more  of  a  center  for  western 
travel  and  river  trade  while  Washington  was  the  social  capital. 
Natchez  had  a  motley  population  of  all  sorts  and  conditions; 
Washington  poBsessed  a  more  refined  society,  good  schools  and 
a  wealthy  people ;  it  was  famous  for  politics,  social  gatherings, 
dinners,  and  duels.  After  1802  when  it  became  the  territorial 
capital  it  was  the  haunt  of  politicians  and  lawyers  who  thronged 
the  southwest  in  the  "flush  times."  The  heavy  immigration  af- 
ter the  war  of  1812  broke  up  the  simple  social  organization  of 
the  early  settlers,  and  for  a  generation  conditions  in  southwest- 
em  Mississippi  were  somewhat  chaotic;  in  turmoil,  whiskey- 
drinking  and  violence  this  section  resembled  for  a  time  a  far 
western  mining  district;  law  suits  were  frequent;  politics  and 
political  methods  something  extraordinary." 

The  Davis  family  was  of  the  sound  stock  that  in  half  a  century 
overran  the  southwest  from  Georgia  to  California.  Samuel 
Davis  had  much  of  the  frontiersman's  dislike  for  settled  com- 
munities and  a  desire  for  trying  new  places.  But  after  the  third 
migration  the  needs  of  his  large  family  caused  him  to  settle  per- 
manently. He  was  not  wealthy,  but  land  was  cheap,  and  he  had 
gradually  acquired  enough  negroes  to  till  his  farm  under  his  own 
oversight.  Soon  after  settling  at  Woodville  the  older  sons  and 
daughters  began  to  marry,  and  to  each,  upon  leaving,  was  given 
a  negro  man  or  woman.  So  far  as  known  this  was  all  that  any 
of  the  children  ever  received  from  the  Woodville  estate.  Three 
of  the  older  brothers  of  Jefferson  Davis  served  in  the  war  of 
1812.  Two  of  them,  who  were  with  Jackson,  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  were  oflBcially  commended  for  gallantry.  When 
the  British  were  making  ready  to  attack  New  Orleans  the  men 
of  Wilkinson  county,  volunteered  so  freely  that  the  county  court 
was  forced  to  order  a  draft  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  enough 

■  'J.  F.  E.  daibome,  MiMiMippi  at  a  province,  territory,  and  ttate  (Jackson, 
ISSO),  331;  Edward  Maj'es,  "Hicrtor;  of  eduoation  in  Miseismppi,"  in  United 
States  bureau  of  education,  Circular  of  in/ormation  (WaBhiiig:ton,  18OT),  number  24, 
18-81;  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  The  fiwh  timet  of  Alabama  and  MiMisHppi  (New  York 
and  London,  1853),  47-SO,  Se,  &7. 
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men  at  home  to  gaard  the  commtinity.  This  draft  of  men  to 
stay  at  home  stopped  the  other  adult  brother  who  was  preparing 
to  join  the  army  at  New  Orleans.'*  On  the  Davis  farm  cotton 
was  the  principal  prodact,  and  Natchez  was  the  market  for  it. 
Samuel  Davis  was  his  own  overseer  and  in  spite  of  his  former 
restlessness  became  a  good  farmer.  His  sons  assisted  him  on 
the  farm;  the  housework  was  done  by  negro  women  and  girls 
under  direction  of  Mrs.  Davis  and  Aunt  Charity,  the  colored 
cook. 

When  not  at  school  young  Jefferson  sometimes  picked  cotton, 
but  he  was  so  often  absent  that  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  be- 
come very  familiar  with  the  work  and  the  labor  system."  He 
certainly  enjoyed  the  usual  boyish  amusements  of  the  time  and 
place,  but  only  a  few  incidents  of  this  period  of  his  life  have 
come  down  to  us.  He  was  much  interested  in  chicken  fighting 
and,  as  he  said  late  in  hfe,  he  saw  "only  too  much  of  it  until 
fotmd  out  and  forbidden  by  his  parents.""*  He  was  fond  of 
dogs,  horses,  and  other  domestic  animals,  and  in  later  life  was 
regarded  as  an  authority  in  regard  to  their  habits  and  breeds. 
Hunting  and  fishing  were  common  sports.  Near  the  Davis 
family  lived  a  Baptist  preacher  named  Irion,  whose  son,  Bob, 
was  one  of  Davis's  playmates.  One  day  each  went  hunting  alone 
and  after  a  while  met  in  the  woods — Davis  out  of  shot,  Irion 
out  of  powder.  Davis  proposed  an  exchange,  bat  for  some  rea- 
son Irion  refused  and  tried  to  tease  Davis,  finally,  in  play, 
threatening  to  shoot  him.  Davis,  who  was  never  patient  until 
adversity  had  its  way  with  him,  believed  that  Irion  was  in  earn- 
est, and  jerking  out  a  small  po(*et  knife  dropped  it  down  on  the 
load  of  powder  in  his  gun  and  made  ready  for  the  duel,  saying: 
"Now,  sir,  I  am  ready  for  you;  I  dare  you  to  shoot."  Irion 
made  explanations  and  exchanges  of  ammunition  followed.*^ 

Though  his  father  was  not  wealthy  the  youngest  son  received 
better  educational  advantages  than  the  others  and  better  than 
most  boys  of  the  southwest  were  given.    Jefferson 's  first  school- 

1*  Davis,  Memoir,  X:  6;  Jefferson  DaTis,  Bite  and  fall  of  tlie  confederate  govern- 
jbctJ  (Now  York,  1881),  1:  21. 

»DaTiB,  Memoir,  1: 17;  manuscript  reminiscences  of  Hra.  E.  H.  D.  Anderson. 

Mjobn  J.  Oaren,  Priton  life  of  Jefferion  Davis  {New  York,  1867),  265. 

*'  This  story  was  put  on  record  bj  Irion  himself.  See  Miasismppi  historicaj  so- 
eiety,  Fublieationi  (Oxford,  18BS),  1:  88. 
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ing  was  in  the  old  fashioned  log  cabin  school  house  in  the  woods 
a  mile  from  his  home.  He  and  his  sister  Mary,  PoUy  he  called 
her,  went  together  and  carried  dinner  in  a  bucket  He  was  five 
when  he  began  and  she  was  seven,  bat  he  considered  himself  her 
protector  and  acted  as  such  on  several  oocasions.  Together  they 
attended  school  at  this  place  until  Jeflferson  was  seven  years  old, 
and  in  his  ninth  year  he  again  went  for  a  short  time  to  the  log 
cabin  schooL  One  of  the  log  cabin  schools  that  Davis  attended 
was  taught  by  his  brother  Benjanun,  who  later  became  a  physi- 
cian. Nearly  fifty  years  later  one  of  his  surviving  schoolmates  " 
had  only  the  usual  recollection  of  him  as  "a  good  little  boy.'* 
The  teachers  in  such  schools  were  seldom  educated  men.  The 
three  B's  made  up  the  curriculum  and  few  teachers  had  mastered 
more  than  these  branches;  some  were  quite  weak  in  "rithmetic," 
Mid  all  Davis*  teachers  must  have  been,  for  when  he  went  to 
West  Point  he  knew  little  of  that  subject  except  such  principles 
as  he  had  learned  in  the  study  of  algebra.  The  masters  of  that 
time  believed  firmly  that  a  student  must  be  beaten  in  order  to 
make  him  learn.  Davis  saw  so  much  of  this  discipline  that  in 
later  life  he  always  denounced  snch  methods  as  barbarous. 

In  these  schools  textbooks  were  few  and  expensive,  and  most 
of  the  instruction  was  by  dictation  or  in  writing.  The  teacher 
"set  copies"  of  a-b-c's  in  a  copy  book  until  the  child  learned  to 
write.  'After  that  he  would  write  down  or  dictate  a  lesson 
which  the  pupil  copied.  When  sufficiently  advanced  the  study 
of  arithmetic  was  began.  In  this  subject  usaally  no  text  was 
used;  the  master  taught  orally  and  in  writing  the  simplest  pro- 
cesses of  addition,  subtraction,  and  sometimes  multiplication  and 
division.  The  teacher  could  not  explwn  principles;  he  simply 
followed  set  rules.  Only  the  barest  elements  of  an  education 
could  be  secured  at  the  country  school  of  that  period.  Though 
called  "public"  schools,  they  were  not  free;  the  teacher  was  paid 
in  money,  produce,  and  sometimes  given  board  for  a  week  at 
each  place  by  the  patrons  of  the  school.** 

During  the  summer  of  1815,  when  young  Davis  was  seven 
years  old,  his  father  decided  to  send  him  back  to  Kentucky  to 

aaMra.  Sarah  Bobert  {Qrimball)  Wright 

i*  See  Davis 'b  own  account  in  Davis,  Memoir,  1:  9-19.  There  is  no  fonnclEtioii  In 
faet,  I  think,  far  the  tradition  that  Davis  attended  a  school  at  GreenTille  oondnet«d 
by  S.  a.  1 
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a  better  schooL  His  mother  was  absent  at  the  time  and  knew 
nothing  of  this  arrangement,  to  which,  on  acconnt  of  her  son'a 
extreme  youth,  she  would  not  have  consented.  The  young 
school  boy  traveled  with  the  party  of  Major  Hinds,  who  after 
the  close  of  the  war  was  going  to  Kentucky  with  some  relatives, 
among  whom  was  his  own  son,  a  boy  about  the  age  of  Davis. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  regular  steamers  on  the  Missisdppi, 
and  most  of  the  travel  northward  was  overland  along  the  roads 
and  trails  broken  by  the  streams  of  immigrants  who  were  going 
into  the  southwest.  Majiy  people  walked,  a  few  went  in  wagons, 
but  most  of  them  traveled  on  horseba<^.'  The  party  of  Major 
Hinds  chose  the  last  method  of  transportation.  Pack  animals 
carried  baggage  and  supplies  for  camping  out.  The  two  boys 
rode  ponies,  and  tradition  relates  that  when  either  was  tired  he 
was  rested  by  being  taken  up  by  Major  Hinds  in  a  basket  on 
his  saddle  horn.  The  trip  of  several  hundred  miles  was  tedions 
and  weeks  were  consumed  on  the  journey.  At  night  the  party 
stayed  at  the  rude  inns,  or  "stands"  in  the  Indian  country, 
sometimes  at  s«ttlers'  houses,  and  often  camped  in  the  woods. 
Going  o£f  to  school  was  then  a  serious  matter. 

The  monotonous  journey  was  broken  in  Tennessee  by  a  visit 
to  General  Andrew  Jackson  at  the  Hermitage.  Major  Hinds 
had  a  few  months  before  commanded  the  Mississippi  horsemen 
in  the  battle  of  New  Orleims,  and  his  commander  made  him  so 
welcome  that  a  stay  of  some  weeks  was  made.  The  young  school 
boy  was  impressed  by  the  general's  "gentle  and  considerate" 
mfuiners,  by  his  "unruffled  and  wellbred  courtesy."  The  lonely 
boy  remembered  with  affection,  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  kindly  hos- 
tess. Late  in  life  Davis  wrote  that  he  never  heard  Jackson 
swear,  that  he  always  said  grace  before  meals,  and  that  "in  me 
he  inspired  reverence  and  affection  that  has  remained  witii  me 
through  my  whole  life."" 

The  school  to  which  Jefferson  Davis  was  sent  in  1815-1816 
was  the  college  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  Roman  Catholic  in- 
stitution connected  with  the  Dominican  convent  of  St.  Rose, 
near  Springfield,  Kentucky."  When  one  remembers  that  Sam- 
uel Davis  and  his  wife  were  Baptists  and  that  there  was  then  in 

mD&tIs,  Memoir.  Ir  11-13. 

M  Jmt  tMr^  miles  to  Uie  neat  lived,  at  this  time,  Abraham  Lincoln,  half  K  yeu 
Tunugcr  than  Davis. 
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most  places  a  prejudice  against  Catholics  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  sent  their  son  to  a  Catholic  school.  To  explain  this  it  is 
necessary  to  describe  the  religious  conditions  in  Kentu(^  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  first  place  the 
Protestant  sects  were  in  a  state  of  floidity,  a  chaos  of  small  de- 
nominations fighting  each  other  bitterly,  and  by  their  discords 
weakening  their  churches,  injuring  the  reputation  and  infinence 
of  their  ministers,  and  ruining  all  serious  attempts  to  develop 
Protestant  schools.  The  disgust  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
at  the  warfare  of  the  sects  and  the  peculiar  revival  methods  re- 
sulted in  much  indifference  in  regard  to  church  matters,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1820  there  were  in  Kentucky  only 
about  40,000  church  members  out  of  a  population  of  564,000. 
Snch  conditions  caused  many  to  look  with  favor  on  the  better 
conducted,  quieter,  Catholic  institutions.  Most  of  the  Catholics 
had  come  from  Maryland  and  had  settled  in  groups,  thus  mak- 
ing conditions  more  favorable  for  the  support  of  chnrohes  and 
schools,  and  a  growing  friendship  toward  Catholics  was  dis- 
cernible. Protestants  began  to  assist  in  building  Catholic 
schools.  When  disputes  over  doctrine  had  broken  up  a  Pro- 
testant congregation,  a  priest  would  sometimes  be  asked  to  of- 
ficiate in  the  deserted  church.  The  educated  priesthood  was 
another  influence  favorable  to  the  Catholics. 

The  school  at  St.  Rose,  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
was  founded  in  1807  by  four  Dominicans,  all  of  whom  later 
were  Davis's  teachers:  Edward  Fenwick,  afterwards  first 
bishop  of  Cincinnati,  Thomas  Wilson,  head  of  the  school  when 
Davis  was  there,  William  Etaymond  Tnite,  and  Richard  Anper. 
All  were  Englishmen  except  Fenwick,  who  came  from  Maryland. 
Both  Catholics  and  Protestants  helped  Father  Fenwick  bum 
the  bricks  needed  to  build  the  church,  which  was  for  a  long  time 
the  largest  Catholic  church  in  Kentucky,  and  the  college,  which 
was  the  first  Dominican  institution  in  the  United  States. 
Father  Fenwick  wrote  that  in  May,  1807,  he  "opened  a  small 
nursery"  for  the  future  convent  with  twenty-sis  boys  in  atten- 
dance— twelve  Catholics  studying  for  the  priesthood,  two  pay 
students  at  $100  each,  and  ten  poor  boys  of  both  religions.  The 
tuition  for  pay  students  was  $100,  and  for  Davis  the  sum  waa 
paid  by  Charles  B,  Green  of  Bardstown,  who  was  his  guardian 
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daring  the  two  yeaxB.  Other  students  frequently  paid  fees  in 
com,  bacon  and  beef,  and  some  gave  the  horeee  and  saddles  on 
which  they  had  ridden  to  school,  while  others  worked  on  the 
farms  or  in  the  mills  belonging  to  the  monastery.  By  Davis' 
time  the  institution  had  accumulated  a  considerable  property  in 
lands,  buiJdings,  cattle,  mills,  and  slaves.  The  theological 
students  worked  diligently  with  ax  and  hoe  and  also  assisted  in 
the  school  work.  Those  who  taught  in  the  college  while  Davis 
was  there  and  who  were  ordained  as  priests  in  1816,  the  year 
he  left,  were  Bidiard  P.  Miles,  who  became  bishop  of  Nashville 
in  1838,**  and  who  treated  the  little  boy  "with  all  the  fondness 
of  a  near  relative;"  W.  T.  Willett,  Samuel  and  Stephen  Mont- 
gomery, and  Nicholas  A.  Toung.  There  was  such  a  demand  for 
the  young  priests  as  missionaries  that  the  college  was  forced 
gradually  to  reduce  the  number  of  outside  students  and  soon 
Davis  was  the  only  Protestant  left.  Latin  was  the  principle 
subject  of  study  and  Father  Fenwiek  reported  that  the  boys 
made  good  progress. 

The  priests  were  very  kind  to  little  Davis,  especially  Father 
Wilson,  Father  Miles,  and  another  priest,  either  Father  Tuite  or 
Father  Angier,  who  kept  Davis  in  his  own  room  because  he  was 
so  little.  When  the  other  Protestant  boys  had  left,  Davis  de- 
cided that  he  ought  to  become  a  Catholic.  He  went  to  Father 
Wilson  and  informed  him  of  his  wish.  "He  received  me  kindly, 
handed  me  a  biscuit  and  a  bit  of  cheese  and  told  me  that  for  the 
present  I  had  better  take  some  Catholic  food,"  and  that  was  the 
end  of  it.  Fifty  years  later  a  Virginia  priest  wrote,  after  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Davis  in  prison,  that  he  was  very  fond  of  individual 
Catholics,  bat  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  truths  of  "our  Holy 
Church." 

An  outbreak  which  occurred  in  the  college  in  1816  furnished 
young  Davis  an  opportunity  to  eshibit  some  characteristic 
qualities.  The  old  priest  who  looked  after  him  so  carefully  was 
not  popular  with  the  other  boys  and  one  night  they  persuaded 
Davis  to  blow  out  the  light  which  always  burned  in  the  room 
after  dark.  Then  they  threw  potatoes  and  cabbages  into  the 
room  at  the  priest.    Davis  was  suspected  of  complicity  but  re- 

mBj  a  fault  of  mtntory,  Ur.  Davis,  in  1889,  called  Miles  "Father  WaDaee." 
See  Htma,  Memoir,  1: 13. 
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fused  to  give  information  and  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped. 
The  old  priest,  who  had  been  mobbed  by  the  boys,  strapped  him 
to  a  cot  but  hesitated  to  be^n  whipping.  Finally  be  said,  "If  you 
will  tell  me  what  you  know,  no  matter  how  little,  I  will  let  you 
off."  "Well,"  said  the  boy,  "I  know  one  thing.  I  know  who 
blew  out  the  light."  The  priest,  eager  to  remit  the  punishment, 
promised  to  let  him  off  for  that  piece  of  information.  A  serious 
talk,  Davis  says,  took  the  glory  out  of  the  proceedings  and  he 
afterwards  behaved  himself. 

After  her  son  had  been  two  years  at  St  Thomas  college,  Mrs. 
Davis  insisted  that  he  return  home  to  Mississippi.  The  school 
was  now  discontinuing  the  tuition  department,  and  so  with  his 
guardian,  Charles  B.  Green,  he  started  from  Bardstown  on  his 
way  home.  He  was  now  nine  years  of  age.  Since  he  had  come 
to  Kentucky  steamboats  had  begun  to  run  regularly  on  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  two  took  passage  on  the  "Aetna," 
commanded  by  Captain  Robinson  DeHart.  The  young  school 
boy  never  forgot  the  impression  made  by  the  new  method  of 
transportation.  He  was  struck,  he  says,  by  the  fact  that  many 
people  would  board  the  vessel,  ride  a  few  miles  to  see  how  it 
went,  and  then  land  and  walk  or  drive  back. 

The  Davises  were  an  undemonstrative  people,  but  the  home- 
coming of  tile  youngest  son  was  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  read  the  account  written  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life  by  the  aged  statesmim : 

I  had  been  absent  two  years  and  my  brother  Isaac  accompanied  me 
home,  stopped  at  the  village  near  my  faUier'a  house,  and  told  me  to  go 
on  and  ccoiceal  my  identity  to  see  if  they  would  know  me,  I  found  my 
dear  old  mother  sitting  near  the  door,  and,  walking  up  with  an  assumed 
air  to  hide  a  tlirobbing  heart,  I  asked  her  if  there  had  bera  any  stray 
hones  round  there.  She  said  she  Ae  had  seen  a  stray  boy,  and  clasped 
me  in  her  arms.  .  .  I  inquired  for  ray  father  and  was  told  he  was 
out  in  the  field.  I,  impatimt  of  the  delay,  went  there  to  meet  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  thong^  he  soi^ht  to  repress  the  expression 
of  it  iriienever  practicable ;  but  I  came  to  him  nnexepectedly.  Greatly 
moved  he  took  me  in  hia  arms  and  with  more  emotion  than  I  bad  ever 
seen  him  exhibit  and  kissed  me  repeatedly.  I  remember  wondering  why 
my  father  should  have  kissed  so  big  a  boy." 

IT  For  ACcounta  of  tbe  college  of  St.  Tboniaa  and  of  D&ris'a  ataj  there,  iee  Lewis 
Oolliiia,  Bivtory  of  Kentucky  .  .  .  revised,  enlarged  .  .  .  and  brought  dovn 
to    .    .    .    1874,  by  BUjttardE.ColliM  {CuYiagtm,  U78),lt^S;Bpai^i,g,  SketoK- 
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The  education  of  Jefferson  Davis  must  hare  caused  his 
parents  much  planning  and  trouble.  To  avoid  the  log  cabin 
schools  he  was  sent  to  St.  Thomas  college,  but  that  was  too  far 
distant  for  such  a  small  boy  and  he  was  brought  home.  Unwil- 
ling to  send  him  back  to  the  poor  sdiools  of  the  community  Sam- 
uel Davis  foond  the  problem  a  difficult  one.  The  southwest  was 
then  a  land  of  few  schools  and  most  of  those  were  poor.  The 
conditions  for  study  were  not  good,  the  life  waa  too  full  of 
adventure  and  exdtement.  It  was  difficult  to  get  teachers  of 
any  kind.  It  was  a  poor  sort  of  person  who  could  not  do  better 
at  law  or  planting  than  at  teaching.  People  built  schoolhouses 
and  offered  fair  pay,  but  this  attracted  men  only  for  a  short 
time.  Frequently  young  men  from  the  north  taught  while  sav- 
ing money  to  go  into  law,  politics  or  planting,  but  quit  the  pro- 
fession as  soon  as  possible.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  vicious 
and  immoral.  So  parents  either  neglected  the  education  of  their 
sons  or  sent  them  to  the  east  or  north  as  Jefferson  Davis  was 
sent  in  1815  and  again  in  1821. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  send  him  to  Jefferson  college  at 
Washington  in  Adams  coimty,  Mississippi.  This  school,  which 
still  exists,  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  insti- 
tution of  learning  chartered  by  the  territorial  legislature.  The 
charter  issued  in  1802  was  the  first  charter  of  any  kind  granted 
in  Mississippi.  The  school  was  supported  by  legislative  grants 
of  money  and  land.  It  was  named  for  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
has  never  granted  a  degree,  two  facts  in  which  the  friends  of  the 
school  take  pride.  The  surroundings  were  fairly  good,  for 
Washington  was  the  old  territorial  capital  and  here  dwelt  many 
cultured  people.  The  school,  which  opened  in  1811,  gradu^ly 
developed  into  a  respectable  institution  and  by  1818,  under  the 
'  presidency  of  James  McAllister,  was  considered  the  best  insti- 
tution in  MississippL  Davis,  who  was  here  in  1818,  liked  Mc- 
Allister, who  was  a  good  teacher  and  was  well  educated,  but 
disliked  the  assistant  who  held  to  the  old  flogging  methods. 

«a  of  early  Catholic  mittimt  of  Eentuekj/,  from  1737  to  .  .  ,  1816-7  (Louiarille, 
[1844]),  160.  The  Lo»iavHl«  Becord,  Hoj  15,  22,  29,  1»02,  conUing  articles  on  8k 
Bom  b7  Bevereud  J.  B.  Volt;  am  also  Baldwio,  "Origin  and  progress  of  the  mis- 
■ion«  of  Eantnckf,"  translated  by  Reverend  W.  J.  Howlett  in  the  Louinille  Seoord, 
July  11,  1907;  Deppen,  LouitviOe  Catholic  family  gvide,  1887,  IS,  16;  Davis,  Memoir, 
1: 16,  17. 
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Latin  was  the  principal  study,  with  some  mathematica,  writing 
and  spelling. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Davis  was  taken  home  again  and  en- 
tered in  the  Wilkinson  county  academy,  which  had  just  been  or- 
ganized with  John  A.  Shaw  of  Boston  as  prindpal.  Shaw,  who 
\aieT  organized  the  public  school  system  in  New  Orleans,  was 
"the  first  of  a  new  class  of  teachers  in  our  neighborhood"  who 
succeeded  the  "log  cabin,"  thrashing  teachers.  Davis  consid- 
ered Shaw  the  best  teacher  he  ever  had,  and  late  in  life  he  was 
gratified,  he  says,  "to  learn  that  he  remembered  me  favorably 
and  mentioned  it  to  one  of  his  pupils  who  had  been  named  for 
me."  At  the  county  academy  Davis  remained  until  prepared  to 
enter  college.  In  an  autobiographical  sketch  Davis  relates  an 
incident  to  illustrate  his  father's  method  of  dealing  with  a  re- 
fractory schoolboy: 

A  task  bad  been  asei^ed  me  in  excess  of  my  power  to  memorize.  I 
Bta.t«d  the  case  to  the  t«a<^er,  but  he  persisted  in  imposiiig  the  leSBon. 
The  nest  day  it  had  not  been  mastered  and  when  ponl^meit  was 
threatened  I  took  my  books  and  went  to  d^  father.  He  said, '  Of  conrse, 
it  ia  for  you  to  elect  whether  you  will  work  with  head  or  hands ;  my  mm 
could  not  be  an  idler.  I  want  more  cotton  pickers  and  will  give  you 
woik.'  The  next  day,  furnished  with  a  bag,  I  went  into  tbe  fields  and 
woiked  all  day  and  the  day  after.  The  heat  of  the  son  and  the  physical 
labor,  in  coDJuncti<xi  with  the  implied  equally  with  the  other  cottcm- 
pickers,  convinced  me  that  school  was  the  lesser  evil.  This  change  of 
opinicoi  I  stated  to  my  father  when  coming  f  rtHn  the  field  af t«r  my  day 's 
cotton  had  been  weighed.  He  received  the  c«ifidence  with  perfect 
seriousness  .  .  .  and  advised  me,  if  I  was  of  the  same  (pinion  the 
next  day  to  return  to  school  j  which  I  did  and  quietly  to<A  my  accustomed 
place.'* 

In  September  1821,  Jefferson  Davis,  then  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  was  sent  again  to  Kentucky  to  complete  his  education  in 
Transylvania  university  at  Lexington.  On  October  1  he  was 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  freshman  class,  conditioned  in 
mathematics.  Transylvania  university,  then  at  the  height  of  its 
fame  and  influence,  was  a  state  institution,  supported  by  ap- 
propriations from  the  legislature  and  from  the  sale  of  lands 
granted  to  Kentucky  by  the  mother  state,  Virginia,    It  was 

■■UajM,  "Hiator;  of  edneation  in  MiBsiMippl,"  in  Unit«d  State*  bureau  of  odd- 
eatioii,  Cft-OMlor  of  information,  no.  24;  23-27;  Davia,  Mtmoir,  1:  17-lS. 
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named  after  the  colony  of  Transylvania  which  the  western  set- 
tlers tried  to  organize  in  1775.  The  university  developed  out 
of  Transylvania  academy,  organized  in  1785,  when  Indian  war- 
whoops  could  still  be  heard  in  the  re^on^  as  a  public  school  mi- 
der  the  control  of  the  Presbyterians  who  were  supporters  of 
education  and  who  had  an  influence  in  public  affairs  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  smallness  of  their  numbers.  This  denomina- 
tional control  was  distasteful  to  most  of  the  people  of  Kentucky 
who  were  connected  with  no  tdmrch,  and  especially  to  those  who, 
in  orthodox  phrase,  were  "infected  with  the  French  deistieal 
philosophy."  About  1794  this  element  secured  control  of  the 
academy  and  put  it  in  charge  of  Reverend  Harry  Toalmin,aBap- 
tist  minister  who  was  a  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  therefore 
"suspected  of  Unitarian  sentiments"  and  of  being  "tinctured 
with  French  philosophy  or  infidelity."  The  Presbyterians  for  a 
while  tried  to  break  up  the  school  by  establishing  rival  academ- 
ies, but  failed.  In  1799  they  regained  control  of  the  state  insti- 
tution, now  called  Transylvania  university,  and  again  "sound 
theology,  under  the  lead  of  the  Presbyterians"  was  victorious. 
For  eighteen  years  the  university  slowly  developed,  but  the 
democratic-republican  party  constantly  charged  that  it  was  too 
much  under  sectarivi  control  and  that  it  was  also  a  stronghold 
of  federalism. 

This  feeling  resulted  finally  in  legislative  reorganization. 
The  self-perpetuating  Presbyterian  board  of  control  was  re- 
moved by  law  in  1816-1817,  and  a  new  board  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  well  known  public  men  most  of  whom  were  not 
church  members.  Henry  Clay  was  one  member,  and  Horace 
Holley,  a  Unitarian  minister,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  was  made  preddent  With  this  reoi:ganiza- 
tion  began  the  "Unitarian  or  Holley  era"  which  embraced  tiie 
years  from  1818  to  1827,  the  most  prosperous  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution. 

When  Jefferson  Davis  entered  as  a  freshman  Transylvania 
university  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  college  in  America. 
From  seventy-seven  students  in  1817  the  attendance  in  the 
academic  department  increased  to  383  in  1821,  an  enrollment  ap- 
proached only  by  Yale  with  319  and  Harvard  with  286.  The 
quality  of  students  was  as  good  as  in  the  eastern  institutions ; 
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the  conrBes  of  study  were  as  advanced  and  the  instmctorB  as 
capable.  The  law  school,  under  Jesse  Bledsoe  and  William  T. 
Barry,  later  postmaster-general  dnring  Jadtson's  administra^ 
tion,  sent  out  famous  lawyers ;  the  medical  school  under  Dr.  B. 
W.  Dudley,  a  well  known  surgeon,  was  for  a  short  time  second 
to  none  and  its  library,  purchased  in  Europe,  was  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  United  States.  On  the  general  library  $17,000  had 
just  been  spent.  As  Davis  afterwards  said,  the  graduates  of  the 
school  "were  favorites  in  public  Ufe.  .  .  When  I  was  serving 
my  first  term  as  United  States  Senator,  I  was  one  of  six  grad- 
uates of  Transylvania  who  held  seats  in  that  chamber. ' ' "  Dur- 
ing the  period  in  which  Davis  was  in  congress  eighteen  of  the 
graduates  of  Transylvania  university,  representing  nine  states, 
served  terms  in  the  house  and  senate,  most  of  them  for  long 
terms.  From  1815  to  1861  its  graduates  exerted  great  influence 
on  public  life,  especially  in  the  southwest. 

The  faculty  under  whom  Davis  studied  was,  for  the  time,  a 
strong  one.  The  president,  "the  very  brilliant  Horace  Holley," 
as  Davis  called  him,  taught  mental  philosophy  and  belles  lettres ; 
Robert  H.  Bishop,  philosophy  and  history;  J.  F.  Jenkins,  mathe- 
matics; John  Boche,  ancient  languages;  Constantine  S.  Bafin- 
esque,  botany,  natural  history  and  French;  and  James  Blythe, 
chemistry.  The  professors  were  paid  $2,000  each,  a  good  salary 
at  the  time. 

Boche,  who  taught  ancient  languages,  was  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  from  him  Davis  learned  the  "pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  and  Qreek  taught  in  that  college,  whidi  I 
then  believed  and  now  believe  [1889]  to  be  the  purest  and  best." 
Beverend  Robert  H.  Bishop,  Davis's  favorite  of  the  professors 
was  a  "tall,  gaunt  and  good  old  Scotchman,"  a  strict  Presby- 
terian who  with  Blythe  represented  the  old  rigid  orthodoxy, 
strongly  opposed  to  the  "new  lights."  His  orthodoxy  led  him 
to  disapprove  of  Holley,  the  Unitarian,  and  ultimately  caused 
him  to  resign,  in  1824,  and  become  president  of  Miami  univer- 
sity. "His  faith  was  that  of  a  child,"  wrote  Davis,  to  whom  he 
taught  Bible  history,  "not  doubting  nor  questioning,  and  be- 

"The  elx  were  Jefferson  Davis.  B,  B.  Atchigon  (Uiaeouri),  G.  W.  .Tonea  (Iowa), 
B.  A.  H&nneagan  (Indiana),  J.  R.  Underwood  (Kentucky),  and  S.  W.  Downs  (Lovi»- 
iana). 
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lieving  literally  as  it  waa  written."  It  was  Bishop's  opinion 
that  religion  in  Lexington  and  in  the  university  was  in  a  low 
state,  especially  after  Holley  came.  In  a  memoir,  written  in 
his  old  age,  Bishop  says:  "The  majority  of  the  students  were 
at  all  times  from  families  which  made  no  religious  profession 
and  sometimes  the  influence  hotli  within  and  without  the  College 
were  very  nnfavorahle  to  religion  and  morals,"  bnt  Bishop's  in- 
fluence was  felt  and  twenty  or  more  of  his  students  became 
nunisters.  Davis  was  evidently  less  orthodox  in  his  views  tiian 
Bishop  for  he  saw  absurdities  in  some  of  the  professor's  por- 
tions. But  he  waa  attracted  by  the  wide  learning  of  the  man 
and  was  much  impressed  by  his  lectures  on  history.  Bishop 
had  a  high  temper  and  sometimes  let  it  slip.  Once  in  broad  and 
angry  Scotch  he  said  to  Davis's  class,  "Ye 're  like  jacks  and  if 
yon  can't  leam  through  the  ears  ye  shall  through  the  back." 
That  he  sometimes  did  bring  the  rough  western  boys  under  good 
Scotch  discipline  is  ehown  by  an  incident  which  Davis  relates 
as  having  happened  during  Ms  last  year  at  Transylvania: 

A  Tolger  boy  in  the  Junior  GlasH  committed  some  outrage  which  Dr. 
Bishop  chose  to  puiush  as  became  the  character  of  the  offender.  .  . 
Calling  the  boy  to  him  he  laid  him  across  his  knee  and  commenced  pad- 
dling him  with  the  big  ruler.  The  culprit  mumbled  that  it  was  against 
the  law  to  whip  a  collegiate.  'Yes,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  momentarily 
stoppmg  bis  exercise,  'but  every  rule  had  its  exceptioni^  Toney.'  Theo 
he  whacked  him  again. 

But  in  spite  of  Bishop's  hot  temper  and  his  old  school  ideas  of 
discipline  the  students  liked  him.  "We  may  respect  Dr.  Hol- 
ley," said  one  turbulent  student,  "but  we  love  Mr.  Bishop." 

One  of  Davis's  instructors,  whom  he  does  not  mention  but  who 
should  be  remembered,  was  Constantine  S.  Bafinesque,  "the  ec- 
centric naturalist,"  Audubon  called  him.  Under  his  instruction 
Davis  studied  natural  history  and  French.  Bafinesque  was  an 
enthusiastic  scientist  but  a  poor  teacher  and  was  rudely  treated 
by  the  students  who  threw  paper  balls  at  him  and  sometimes 
openly  insulted  him. 

The  condition  in  mathematics  imposed  at  entrance  was  worked 
off  by  Davie  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  professor 
of  mathematics.  He  was  anxious  to  enter  the  sophomore  class, 
for,  as  he  said,  "having  usually  been  classed  with  boys  beyond 
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my  age,  I  was  quite  disappointed  to  find  the  freshmen  of  the 
College  .  .  .  younger  than  myself  and  1  felt  my  pride  of- 
fended by  being  pat  with  smaller  boys."  Accordingly,  he  took 
private  lessons  during  his  freshman  year  and  through  the  vacar 
tion  in  order  to  make  ap  the  deficient  subject. 

Horace  HoUey,  the  president,  was  at  the  time  the  strongest 
educational  force  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  He  was  sanguine, 
enthusiastic,  tolerant  of  everything  except  bigotry,  which  he  in- 
discreetly ridiculed  or  criticised.  In  person  and  mind  he  was 
attractive.  He  was  enthusiastic  about  Transylvania  university 
and  from  letters  written  to  his  wife  in  New  England  we  can  get 
a  glimpse  of  his  broad  plans : 

I  may  become  a  martyr,  bat  it  is  not  my  intemtitm  to  be  one.  I 
shall  make  sacrifieefl  in  many  things  but  I  sbalt  do  my  duty  and  if  I 
meet  with  success  it  will  be  glorioos.  The  wli(de  western  country  is  to 
feed  my  seminary  which  will  make  the  nati«i  feel  them.  .  .  I  shall 
act  Ml  more  minds  than  any  man  on  thia  ade  of  the  mooiitaina  The 
materials  here  are  in  a  very  plastic  state  and  can  be  monlded  into  the 
most  beautiful  forms. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  that  Holley's  highest  ambitions  would 
be  realized.  But  soon  trouble  began  and  all  during  Davis's 
stay  at  Transylvania  the  battle  raged  between  orthodoxy  and 
liberalism.  Holley  had  hoped  to  unite  the  warring  sects  in  sup- 
port of  the  university,  but  the  truce  was  short.  The  church 
papers  insisted  that  the  trustees  "had  declared  against  the 
Lord's  anointed"  and  that  there  was  now  "no  savior  in  Transyl- 
vania" for. Holley  was  "a  Socinian."  Another  journal  main- 
tained that  Christ  was  of  more  importance  to  Transylvania  uni- 
versity than  Holley  and  "the  gospel  of  more  value  to  the  west- 
ern country  than  all  the  science  upon  the  earth."  It  was 
charged  that  Holley  taught  "morality  and  the  beanty  of  nature 
and  not  Christ  crucified,"  thus  proving  himself  to  be  "an  infidel 
and  a  perverter  of  the  morals  of  youth."  Fears  were  expressed 
that  he  "would  expel  Christianity"  from  the  universily.  He 
was  accused  of  want  of  faith  in  a  personal  devil,  of  "exalting 
morality  and  Christian  charity  above  dogmas  and  creeds."  As 
obnoxious  to  some  as  bis  heterodoxy  were  the  gay  social  meet- 
ings and  the  dances  at  his  house,  his  practice  of  attending  the 
theatre,  and  his  objects  of  Greek  art,  the  latter  being  espedally 
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offen^ve  to  a  prudish  age  when  "pantalettes  were  put  upon 
piano  legs."  The  sectarian  attacks  finally  resulted  in  the  ruin 
of  the  university.  While  Davis  was  there  the  fight  was  hot  and 
heavy,  but  the  students,  with  most  of  the  faculty  and  the  board 
of  trustees,  supported  Holley  and  the  school  thrived.  That  the 
circomstaDces  were  not  conducive  to  orthodoxy  is  certain. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  by  Davis  was  as  follows : 

Freskman  class:  Horace,  Latin  composition,  Oreek,  algebra  (La- 
croix),  and  geometry  (Legeodre),  aocieat  and  modem  geography,  his- 
tory, dedamatioD. 

Sophomore  class:  the  subjects  named  above  continued,  and  trigo- 
nometry, "conicka,"  theme  writing,  and  Roman  antiquities. 

Jwaor  doss :  Javenal,  Livy,  Latin  verse  writing,  Greek  oomposition, 
projecticHiB,  dialing,  heights  and  distances,  navigation,  nautical  astron- 
omy, levelling,  flozjona,  chronology,  surveying,  history  and  declamatioB. 

Davis  left  at  the  close  of  the  junior  class  to  enter  West  Point. 
Of  his  work  he  wrote  in  1889:  "I  completed  my  studies  in 
Qreek  and  Latin,  and  learned  a  little  of  Algebra,  geometry,  trig- 
onometry, surveying,  profane  and  sacred  history,  and  natural 
philosophy." 

Among  Davis's  college  mates  was  D.  B.  Atchison,  later  sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  whom  Davis  described  as  "a  tall  country 
boy,  true-hearted  and  honest,  with  many  virtues  but  without 
grace  or  tact.  .  .  I  loved  him  when  we  were  boys,  and  he 
grew  with  growing  years  in  all  the  graces  of  manhood  .  .  . 
a  man  of  unswerving  courage  and  stainless  honor."  Another 
classmate  was  "my  dear  and  true  friend  George  W.  Jones," 
later  senator  from  Iowa.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  later  a 
warm  friend  of  Davis,  was  then  merely  an  acquaintance  in  the 
senior  class.  Another  college  friend  was  Theodore  Lewis,  who 
served  with  Davis  in  the  Mexican  war."  Judge  Peters,  the  his- 
torian of  Transylvania  university,  was  another  classmate. 

Davis  was  a  good  student,  and  was  popular  with  his  class- 
mates. At  Transylvania  he  acquired  and  cultivated  a  taste  for 
general  reading  that  in  time  made  him  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  of  his  day.  His  fellow  students  declared  that  his  lessons 
were  always  good  and  that  he  was  never  guilty  of  misconduct. 
Their  recollections  were,  of  course,  rose  colored,  but  we  have  no 

""As  eaplain  of  DeBuMj'a  Iiouisiaoa  regiment  of  infantiy. 
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contradictory  statements  to  set  off  against  them.  Many  of  the 
badly  trained  westerners  drank  and  gambled  and  were  addicted 
to  other  vices,  but  from  siudi  faults  the  home  and  convent  train- 
ing of  Davis  saved  him.  His  manners  were  refined  and  polished 
and  bis  friendly  disposition  won  friends  among  faonlty  and 
students.  Quiet  but  cheerful  in  spirits,  he  preferred  reading 
to  football  and  such  sports,  and,  it  is  said,  seldom  took  part  in 
the  latter.  He  was  fond  of  fun  and  once  played  a  practical  joke 
on  a  conceited  acquaintance  by  concocting  and  publishing  in  a 
Lexington  paper  an  endorsement  of  this  person  for  o£Boe,  thus 
leading  him  on  to  fatal  ridicule.  In  the  early  period  of  his  life 
there  is  no  hint  of  any  unpleasant  traits  in  Davis's  character  or 
manner.  He  was  well-mannered,  quiet,  popular,  and  could  make 
a  joke  and  take  one." 

He  boarded  for  the  three  years  with  the  Lexington  postmas- 
ter, Joseph  Picklin,  a  friend  of  the  family.  Picklin  and  his  wife 
made  life  pleasant  for  the  young  student,  and  having  no  children 
they  came  to  regard  Davis  almost  as  their  own  son.  Davis 
never  forgot  their  kindness.  The  great  statesman,  Henry  Clay, 
and  his  son,  who  was  afterward  at  West  Point  with  Davis,  were 
among  his  Lexington  friends." 

At  the  end  of  his  junior  year  he  passed  the  final  examinations 
of  the  junior  dass  and  won  honors.  At  the  junior  exhibition  on 
June  18,  1824,  about  a  month  before  commencement,  he  was 
given  a  speaker's  place  and  delivered  in  the  university  chapel  (u) 
' '  Address  on  friendship. ' '  Soon  after  commencement  he  learned 
that  his  father  died.  Samuel  Davis  had  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Phaadeiphia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  see  about  property 
left  by  some  of  his  relatives.  His  mission  failed  of  results  and 
the  old  man  returned  discouraged.  He  went  to  visit  his  son 
Joseph  E.  Davis  of  Warren  county,  Mississippi,  and  died  there 
after  a  short  illness  on  July  4, 1824,  aged  six^-eight  years.  His 
death  was  a  severe  shock  to  Jefferson,  tiie  youngest  child  and  the 

*i  That  jotug  Davia  had  attraoted  Uie  attention  of  his  ddera  ma;  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  Waahington  birtbday  eelebratjon  in  LeziDgton  in  1825,  tbe 
f onowing  ttMtt  wna  offered  bj  W.  B.  Bedd :  "  To  the  health  and  proaperil?  of  J«f- 
f eroon  Davii,  late  a  atadeat  of  Tranajrlrania,  —  now  a  eadat  at  Weot  Point.  Vrnj  bo 
beMme  the  pride  of  our  country  and  the  idol  of  our  anuj."  Kntaekj  state  bia- 
torieal  society,  Segitter,  8 :  40 ;  quoted  in  Wbitsitt,  Oenealogy  of  Jefferton  Davii  amd 
of  Samuel  Docf*,  6S. 

"  Davis,  Bite  aad  fail  of  the  eonfeierate  (Knemmmt,  1 :  17,  447. 
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b«st  loved.  Hig  father  had  made  considerable  sacrifices  in  or- 
der to  give  him  a  better  edncation  than  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  a  few  months  before  his  death  he  had  secured  for  him  an  ap- 
pointment  to  West  Point.  Mrs.  Davis  wrote,  "No  son  conld 
have  loved  a  father  more  tenderly.  When  Mr.  Davis  was 
thirty-nine  he  came  aoddentally  upon  a  letter  of  his  father's 
vbi4^  he  tried  to  read  aloud  but  handed  it  over  unread  and  left 
the  room,  unable  to  speak."  The  following  letter  written  to  his 
brother  Isaac's  wife  who  had  informed  him  of  his  father's  death 
is  the  earliest  letter  of  Jefferson  Davis  known  to  exist: 

Lextogton,  AnguBt  2, 1824. 

Dbab  SlSFEB :  It  18  gratifying  to  hear  from  a  friend,  aspecioUy  one 
from  whom  I  had  not  heard  from  so  long  as  yourself,  but  the  Intelligence 
oODtained  in  yoim  waa  more  than  sufficient  to  mar  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  from  anyone.  You  most  imagine,  I  cannot  describe,  the  shock 
my  feelings  sustained  at  the  sad  intelligence.  In  my  father  I  lost  a 
parent  ever  dear  to  me,  but  rendered  more  so  (if  posfdble)  by  the  dis- 
asters that  attended  his  declining  years. 

When  I  saw  him  last  he  told  me  we  would  probably  never  see  each 
otber  again.  Tet  I  stiU  hoped  to  meet  him  once  more,  hut  Heaven  re- 
fused my  wish.  This  is  the  secimd  time  I  have  been  doomed  to  receive 
the  heart-reoiding  intelligence  of  the  Death  of  a  Friend.  God  knows 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  the  last.  If  aU  the  dear  friends  of  my  child- 
hood are  to  be  torn  from  me,  I  care  not  how  sotm  I  may  follow. 

I  leave  in  a  short  time  for  West  Point,  State  of  New  YoA,  irfiere  it 
will  always  give  me  pleasure  to  bear  from  you.  Kiss  tbe  children  for 
Uncle  Jeff.  Present  me  affectionately  to  Brother  Isaac ;  tell  him  I  would 
be  happy  to  hear  from  him ;  and  to  yourself  the  sincere  regard  of 

Your  Brother,  Jeffebson. 

Mb&  Svsaknah  Datis, 

Warrenton,  Warr«i  County,  Miss." 

mId  regard  to  TrauBjlytitiA  university  and  Davis's  stay  there  see  Bobert  Peter, 
TroMytoimu)  untverMty;  iU  origin,  rtee,  decline,  and  fall  (Louisville,  1S90),  63, 
113;  Alvin  P.  Lewis,  "History  of  higher  edncation  in  Kentucky"  in  United  States 
bureau  of  education,  CtroMlor  of  information,  no.  26  (Waehington,  1S99),  3S;  UHIb, 
I^«  and  KTviett  of  Bev.  S.  B.  Bitliop;  Davis,  Memoir,  1:  ch.  3  (Davis'  autobiogra- 
phieal  sketch);  The  Tranaytvaniaa,  Jnne,  1S07;  William  P.  Johnston,  Life  and  ter- 
vieet  of  Albert  BidHoji  Johnaton  (New  York,  1S79),  8,  14;  Joues,  Memorial  volume, 
46,  54;  Florisn  Oajori,  Teai^iiHff  and  hittory  of  mathematiet  in  the  United  Statet 
(Wariungton,  1890),  84;  Eentudcy  Reporter,  June  14,  July  IS,  1824.  For  mueli 
detail  in  regard  to  Davis  and  ids  classmates  I  am  indebted  to  Ur.  John  Wilson 
Townsaid,  who  searched  tlie  Transylvania  records  and  tlie  Lexington  and  Louiaville 
paper* 
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At  this  point  some  comments  may  be  made  upon  the  life  and 
training  of  Jefferson  Davis  up  to  1824.  He  was  seventeen  when 
he  left  Transylvania  university.  Six  years  of  this  time  he  had 
spent  at  boarding  schools,  not  going  home  for  vacations.  His 
teachers,  after  childhood,  were  not  sonthem  men;  at  St.  Thomas 
they  were  Englishmen,  at  Jefferson  college,  Scotchmen,  at  the 
county  academy,  a  Bostonian,  at  Transylvania  university, 
Scot<dmien,  New  Englanders,  French  and  Irish.  Little  of  his 
life  had  been  spent  under  what  are  known  as  the  peculiar  south- 
ern inflnences,  that  is,  plantation  environment.  He  had  lived 
much  of  the  time  in  rather  an  academic  atmosphere.  He  had 
good  training  in  fair  schools.  His  religious  environment,  un- 
usual for  a  southern  youth — Baptist  at  home,  Catholic,  Presby- 
terian, Unitarian,  deist  and  Sodnian  abroad — probably  resulted 
in  a  cettain  liberal  but  slightly  indifferent  attitude  toward 
theological  doctrines.  Up  to  this  time  Jefferson  Davis  had 
about  as  little  southern  experience  and  training  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  southern  boy  to  have.  And  now  was  to  follow  a  four- 
year  period  of  training  at  West  Point,  still  fnrtiier  removed 
from  southern  influences. 

Waltbb  L.  Flbming 
Louisiana  State  Univbesity 
Baton  Rouge 
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THE  VETO  POWER  IN  OHIO 

In  1903  the  people  of  Ohio  by  a  constitutional  amendment 
granted  their  chief  executive  the  veto.  For  over  a  hundred 
years  the  governor  had  been  deprived  of  this  most  essential 
power,  thereby  making  his  position  unique  among  state  admin- 
istrators.' True,  the  early  state  constitutions  show  more  confi- 
dence in  the  legislative  than  in  the  execative  department,  bat 
while  other  states  gradually  fell  in  line  with  the  new  idea  of 
strengthening  the  latter  arm  of  the  state  government,  Ohio  re- 
mained steadfast  to  her  earlier  principles.  Yet  when  she  did 
finally  acquiesce,  she  gave  him  an  absolute  veto  comparable  to 
that  of  the  king  of  England  before  the  revelation  of  1688.  From 
1903  to  1912  the  governor  of  Ohio  exercised  more  power  than 
any  other  state  executive,  and  his  office  became  as  singular  on 
accoont  of  its  scope  as  formerly  it  had  been  for  its  lack  of  au- 
thority, Thus  the  history  of  the  chief  official  of  Ohio  illustrates 
the  various  steps  by  which  the  citizens  of  the  states  have 
changed  in  their  attitude  toward  their  most  important  officer; 
and  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  recount  the  develop- 
ment of  the  executive  office  in  this  state  with  a  view  toward 
showing  the  different  forces  at  work  which  brought  about  this 
added  respect. 

The  first  territorial  governor  of  the  northwest  under  the  or- 
dinance of  1787  was  Arthur  St.  Clair.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  a  federalist,  and  one  who  had  little  faith  in  the 
common  people.*    The  government  he  set  up  was  essentially 

1  The  governor  of  North  Carolina  still  lacks  the  reto. 

■  Bobart  K  Ohaddock,  "Ohio  before  ISSO,"  in  OolumUa  vniversi^,  Studiea  in 
kUtorjf,  tfMHiomfc*  ani  pvbUe  law  (New  York,  1908],  31:  51.  See  also  tiie  significant 
letter  of  Bt  Cliur  to  James  Boss,  Deeember,  1799,  In  W.  H.  SmiUi,  The  life  and  pub- 
Uc  lerviem  of  Arthur  8t.  Clair,  with  hit  oorreipondonoe  and  other  papert  (<^iieis- 
nati,  1882),  2:  483.  In  this  letl«r  Bt  Clair  ma&  the  following  statement:  "A 
moltitnde  ot  indigent  and  ignorant  people  are  but  ill-qoaJified  to  form  a  eonstitotioii 
and  goTflmmmt  for  themselves;  but  that  is  not  the  greateet  evil  to  be  feared  from. 
Thej  are  too  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government  to  be  mnek  impressed  with 
the  power  of  tto  tTnited  States.  Their  connection  with  tmy  of  them  is  very  slender  — 
many  of  them  having  left  nothing  but  creditors  behind  thwn,  whom  the;  would  very 
willinglj  forget  oitirelj." 
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aristocratic  and  the  manner  in  whidi  he  used  his  authority  soon 
became  most  ohnozions  to  the  growing  republican  faith  of  the 
northwest.  By  1799  the  people  were  permitted  to  organize  a 
territorial  legislature,  but  regulations  covering  the  franchise 
and  the  increased  importance  given  to  the  governor  made  the 
situation  still  more  distasteful  to  the  opponents  of  an  aristo- 
cratic  regime.  St.  Clair's  position  was  now  strengthened,  for 
he  was  given  an  absolute  veto  over  the  acts  of  the  legislature 
and  became  in  fact,  a  "branch  of  the  legislature,"  as  he  himself 
expressed  it.  He  also  held  the  appointing  power  even  of  local 
justices  and  he  claimed  the  right  to  erect-oouDties.*  The  demo- 
cratic faction  in  the  territory  remonstrated  with  congress  about 
the  unqualified  veto  and  the  governor's  ability  to  divide  and 
subdivide  counties  "after  they  had  been  created  and  organized 
by  himself,  without  their  consent. ' '  *  During  the  first  session  of 
the  legislature,  of  thirty  bills  passed  by  the  two  houses,  St. 
Clair  refused  his  assent  to  eleven,  some  of  which  were  impor- 
tant measures;"  and  on  November  26,  1801,  he  informed  the 
general  assembly  that  the  governor  was  a  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  shonld  be  given  sufficient  time  to  consider  the  laws  to 
which  his  assent  was  essential.* 

But  by  this  time  the  population  had  grown  suflSciently  large 
for  the  people  to  petition  for  a  state  government  and  now  the 
governor's  opponents  were  aided  by  the  general  political  situa- 
tion throughout  the  nation.  The  presidential  election  of  1800 
had  been  so  desperately  close  that  the  followers  of  the  repub- 
lican party  deemed  it  necessary  to  gain  more  electoral  votes  by 
the  admission  of  new  states  before  the  next  election  if  they 
wished  to  maintain  their  hold  in  the  government;  and  this  added 
strength  could  only  come  from  the  northwest.'  Thus  it  was  an 
easy  matter  for  Thomas  Worthington,  a  brother-in-law  of  Ed- 
ward TifiBn,  the  president  of  the  constitutional  convention  and 
later  to  be  the  first  governor  of  the  new  state,  to  secure,  in  the 
act  calling  for  a  state  convention,  a  provision  for  manhood  suif- 

>  Cfa&ddoek,  Ohio  before  1860,  M. 

*  JacAb  Burnet,  Notet  on  the  early  letttement  of  the  northveet  territory  (<5neiii- 
natj,  1847),  306. 
a  Ibid.,  378. 

«  Smith,  8t.  Clair  papers,  2:  537. 
TJ6W.,  1:229. 
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rage  in  the  election  of  delegates  "thereby  sweeping  away  the 
old  property  qualifications  and  recognizing  the  demands  of  the 
people."'  The  result  was  that  the  new  convention  and  the  in- 
strument of  government  which  they  drafted  embodied  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  of  the  new  state.  The  constitution  clearly  showed 
the  effect  of  the  bitter  struggle  against  St.  Clair  and  his  auto- 
cratic rule.  The  power  of  the  governor  was  limited  to  such 
items  as  those  calling  on  hitn  to  give  information  and  recom- 
mend measures  to  the  assembly ;  to  grant  pardons ;  to  require 
information  from  his  executive  departments;  to  fill  vacancies; 
to  act  aa  commander-in-chief  of  the  state  forces;  and  to  adjourn 
the  assembly.'  The  hated  veto  was  carefully  omitted  and  with 
these  meagre  privileges  the  people  of  the  state  began  their 
career  of  le^slative  control. 

For  the  next  half  century  Ohio  was  governed  under  the  con- 
stitution framed  in  1802 ;  but  during  those  years  many  changes 
were  wrought  within  the  state.  In  company  with  her  sister 
states,  Ohio  experienced  an  industrial  transformation.  Over- 
whelmed by  the  speculative  craze  which  swept  the  nation  in  the 
thirties,  she  embarked  on  many  doubtful  enterprises.  The  next 
few  years  fonnd  the  citizens  in  the  throes  of  the  panic  of  1837 
and  for  sometime  the  state  had  to  labor  nnder  the  heavy  burdens 

i  Cbaddock,  Oltio  before  18S0,  59. 

■  Isaac  F.  PatteTBOn,  The  oonttitutiont  of  Ohio,  ametidmenU  and  propomd  omtfttd- 
nunU  (GlereUnd,  1912),  79-81.  The  following  gtAtement  made  in  the  conTention  of 
1873  is  very  signillcaiit:  "It  is  &  well  autliet)ticat«d  hiitorieal  fact,  eonoeeted  with 
tlie  fonndatioii  of  the  first  Oooatitation  of  Ohio  that  came  to  my  knowledge  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  ee&turj  ago,  that  the  ConTention  engaged  in  ite  formation,  took  thii 
convtitDtJOD  of  Tenneeaee  as  a  model,  and  I  have  compared,  in  mj  place  here,  47 
■eeti<»ia  of  th«  Ohio  Constitntion  of  1802  with  the  Oonatitutlon  of  TenneAsee  of  1790- 
hotii  now  before  me —  and  find  them  with  ili^t  Terbal  attentions,  ward  for  word,  and 
letter  for  letter,  identieal;  the  one  a  transcript  from  the  other.  I  (Ooats  of  TToion 
county)  find  more  than  60  sections  of  the  Ohio  Constitation  of  1802  were  copied  from 
that  of  the  Btate  Constitution  of  Tennessee  which  had  then  been  some  eight  yean  in 
operation  and  fonnd  to  work  well."  Offlcial  report  of  tJie  proeeedmgt  and  debate*  of 
the  third  aonrtitutional  convention  of  Ohio  .  .  .  1873  (Clevdand,  1873-74),  pt. 
2,  2:  1125. 

In  the  same  convention  another  member  called  attention  to  the  omission  of  the 
veto  in  the  earlj  constitution  of  Uiebigan,  attributing  it  to  Oovernor  Bt  Clair's  ac- 
tiona  in  Ohio  and  the  general  mistraett  thronghoat  the  norihweet  owing  to  these  ex- 
perieneea.  Jftid.,  2: 1086.  See  also  a  pamphlet  by  David  J.  Byan,  The  flrtt  conven- 
tion and  ite  effect  on  the  hUtory  of  Ohio  {ColnmtraB,  1902),  for  Tarioni  proposals  to 
change  the  constitntion  between  1802  and  ISSO. 
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she  had  laid  npon  herself.  Oat  of  this  economic  distress  grew 
the  oouvicliou  that  the  legislature  was  not  safeguarding  the  in- 
terests of  the  state;  and  a  reversal  of  public  opinion  developed 
favoring  an  increase  in  the  ezeoative  controL  Atwater,  writ- 
ing in  1838,  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  le^slatnre  possessed  too 
much  power  and  that  the  veto  was  greatly  needed."*  In  1844 
Oovemor  Bartley  c^ed  attention  to  the  excessive  amonnt  of 
special  and  local  legislation  which  was  indnlged  in  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  Within  the  preceding  six  years,  declared  the 
governor,  2059  acts  had  been  passed,  of  which  1746  were  spe<ual 
statutes  and  313  fell  ander  the  denomination  of  general  taws; 
and  of  these  1746  special  acts,  1127  related  to  corporations. 
There  was  danger  of  the  legislature  legislating  too  excessively 
and  of  the  maxim  that  "the  world  is  governed  too  much"  becom- 
ing true,  said  the  chief  executive.*'  But  the  people  were  not 
quite  willing  to  change  the  fundamental  law  of  their  govern- 
ment. The  nation  was  still  divided  over  the  question  of  execu- 
tive power  and  the  whigs  and  democrats  were  influenced  by  the 
same  motives  in  state  politics.'*  The  feeling  that  the  governor 
did  not  have  sufficient  authority,  however,  continued  to  gain 
ground.  The  statement  of  Qovemor  Corwin  that  the  sole  powers 
of  the  prerogative  were  the  reprieving  of  criminals  and  the  ap- 
pointing of  notaries  seemed  to  contain  the  essence  of  truth.** 
Accordingly  when  the  constitutional  convention  met  in  May  of 
1850  the  question  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  chief 
official  was  one  of  the  points  which  received  some  consideration 
by  the  delegates.'* 
The  convention  of  1850  is  interesting  for  several  reasons.    In 

to  Caleb  Atwater,  A  hittory  of  tfte  ttate  of  Ohio  (CinaiunaU,  1838),  172,  173. 

^i  Ohio  hgittative  doouMentt,  1845  (Oolmnlnis,  1846),  the  mnaage  of  the  gov- 
ernor, December  3,  1S44. 

i*Cin«MMiati  Daily  Gaaetie,  April  9,  19,  1850;  OgMai  report  of  the  proMeHai/M 
and  debatea  of  the  teoond  ootuiHtutionai  oonveniion  of  Ohio  .  .  .  ISSO  (Oolum- 
bna,  1850),  1:  part  3.  The  whiga  declared  Mmj  had  alwars  favored  Uie  vatai  with  a 
"podtive  and  wdl-defined  limit" 

>*  Quoted  in  Oiaddoek,  Ohio  before  iSSO,  64,  65. 

>*The  chief  objection  to  the  eonstitutioii  of  1802  as  eet  forth  bj*  the  reformera 
were:  (I)  that  the  first  eODstitution  had  been  hastil?  and  looeelj  drawn  np,  never 
Bobmitted  to  the  people,  and  the  state  had  out^own  ite  oBefulnesa  and  limitationa; 
(2)  that  the  jodieiarf  should  be  reformed;  (3)  that  there  should  be  biennial  le^- 
lative  sSBsiens;  (4)  that  state  officers,  including  judges,  should  be  elected  b7  the 
people.  See  Oharlea  B.  Oalbreath,  Comtitution  of  the  Vnited  State*,  and  eonttUu- 
Hone  of  Ohio  (OolDmbus,  191S),  61.    The  election  on  calling  a  eonvenUon,  hdd  in 
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the  first  place,  it  reflected  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  state  to  bring  Ohio  in  line  with  the  general  reform  move- 
ment which  was  sweeping  the  country.  For,  as  Mr.  Medary 
proclaimed  in  his  paper,  "there  is  a  progresung,  reforming, 
radical  spirit  spreading  over  the  civilized  world  and  let  Ohio 
not  be  the  last  to  partake  of  the  regenerating  spirit""  Then 
again  the  convention  and  the  newspapers  often  referred  to  the 
action  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  showing  the  effect 
of  ontaide  inflaences  upon  their  work."  And  lastly,  the  dele- 
gates showed  the  reaction  in  favor  of  the  strong  executive. 

The  arguments  that  were  advanced  in  behalf  of  the  veto  were 
along  two  lines:  1,  that  it  would  stop  hasty  legislation;  and  2, 
that  it  would  increase  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  governor." 
The  idea  that  the  governor  represented  the  whole  state  whereas 
the  representatives  only  their  locality  strengthened  the  appeal 
that  the  former  would  check  local  legislation.  "Had  the  con- 
stitution conferred  upon  Governor  Vance  the  veto  power  does 
anyone  suppose  that  he  would  have  approved  the  bills  appro- 
priating many  millions  of  dollars  for  works  of  internal  im- 
provement enacted  into  laws  during  bis  term,  and  which  have 
since  failed  not  only  to  pay  interest  but  have  failed  to  yield 
sufficient  revenue  to  keep  up  repairs!"  Would  not  the  veto 
save  the  people  from  being  crushed  "by  an  oligarchy  or  banded 
crew  of  log-rolling  legislators,  who  buy  and  sell  us  at  pleasure 
like  cattie  in  the  markett"  Ko  government,  declared  the  advo- 
cates of  this  measure,  can  be  truly  representative  "unless  the 
veto  exist  in  some  shape  so  that  bad  men  may  not  engraft  tyran- 
nical laws  on  the  statute  books,  nor  ignorant  dupes  enact  partial, 
hasty  or  corrupt  ones."  Hence  the  veto  was  looked  upon  by 
its  friends  as  a  "sodal,  moral  and  poliljcal  good"  and  its  adop- 
tion was  strongly  urged  upon  the  convention."    What  strides 

October,  1849,  Teanlted  In  145,698  ajM  and  51,171  nxjt.  The  Tot«  on  Vb6  eompletod 
eaiiatitntion  mw  125,564  for  and  109,276  ag^uot  it  The  politieal  comphzlon  of  the 
constitutional  conTOitioii  waa  7  free  wilerB,  43  whige,  and  58  donoerata.  Some  of 
the  papers  warned  the  people  against  granting  the  veto  to  tlie  goremor.  CiMinvMii 
DaOj/  OoMette,  October  11,  23,  1640;  CteofntMti  DaAji  CKrtmidU,  April  11,  ISSO. 
leSaaoel  Medair,  Tie  nev  oonrtitntion  (OolainbiiB,  1849),  2. 

" Ihid.,  223,  2G3;  Convention  proceedinga  and  debate*,  ISSO,  1:  112,  113;  Cin- 
oinnaU  Daaji  Qaeette,  Angnst  t,  1849. 

i«h(edaT7,  The  nev  oofUtUuttm,  223,  253;  CiaolMnati  DaOy  Oatette,  August  6, 
1849. 
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the  people  of  Ohio  had  made  within  the  last  fifty  years!  The 
power  of  the  veto  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  power, 
it  was  simply  an  intimation  of  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive to  what  he  Qonsidered  unwise,  and  it  amounted  in  the  end  to 
a  solemn  appeal  to  the  people."  Louisiana,  Texas,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, and  California  had  all  incorporated  it  in  their  new  con- 
stitutions, and  should  Ohio  remain  stationary  in  the  old  pathf 
Such  were  some  of  the  arguments  presented  by  the  friends  of 
the  new  measure. 

But  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail.  The  standing  committee 
on  the  executive  reported  in  favor  of  the  veto  which  could  be 
overruled  by  a  majority  vote  in  both  houses."  This  resolution 
was  immediately  amended  in  favor  of  a  two-thirds  vote  "of  all 
members  present;"**  and  in  the  general  debate  which  followed 
over  tiiese  two  motions  the  whole  issue  was  lost  The  most  ef- 
fective speech  against  the  provision  was  made  by  Peck  of  Knox 
county  who  declared  that  the  governor  was  elected  not  by  the 
entire  community  but  by  a  party,  and  that  if  this  veto  power  was 
conferred  on  the  office,  he  woold  employ  it  to  subserve  party 
uses.*'  On  the  final  count  the  veto  section  was  stricken  out  by  a 
vote  of  forty-six  to  thirty-four.**  The  defeat,  declared  the  news- 
papers, was  the  result  of  the  combination  of  two  parties  voting 
against  the  measure,  one  party  opposing  all  vetoes  and  another 
class  voting  thus  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  two-thirds 
provision."  So  the  new  magna  charta  retained  its  old  prin- 
ciples regarding  the  governor's  power**  and  his  position  waa 
left  unchanged  so  far  as  checking  the  legislature  was  concerned. 

In  1873  the  friends  of  the  veto  power,  were  given  another  op- 
portunity to  advance  their  project ;  and  although  they  won  their 
point  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment  in  the  final  outcome. 
One  of  the  reforms  which  the  constitutional  convention  was 

1*  Convention  proeeedingt  and  debate*,  18S0,  1:  74. 
to  Ibid.,  1:308. 
"  Ibid.,  1 :  209,  300. 
"Ihtd.,  1:308. 

"Ibid.,  1:  121;  dneinnati  DaUy  Oaeette,  Jane  10,  18S0. 
a*  Convention  proeeedingt  and  debate*,  18B0, 1:  313. 

wCiAoinndK  Daily  Clo^onMe,  June  10,  1850;  Cincinnati  Daily  Ganetie,  June  10, 
1850. 

t*  Patterson,  Congtitviiont  of  Ohio,  12S,  129. 
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called  to  secure  was  the  conferring  upon  the  governor  of  the  veto 
power  and  the  prospects  for  the  saccesaful  termination  of  the 
long  straggle  seemed  in  sight*'  The  old  familiar  argmuents 
that  it  would  check  hasty  and  inconsiderate  legislation,  and 
curb  partisan  and  nnconstitntional  enactments  were  once  more 
advocated  with  vehemence."  But  along  with  these  hackneyed 
phrases  were  new  propositions  in  favor  of  the  veto.  Once  more 
the  national  politics  gave  new  weapons  of  defense  to  the  friends 
of  the  measure.  "At  this  time,"  said  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
for  June  26,  1873,  "when  corruption  is  stalkiog  abroad  more 
fearfully  than  ever  before,  and  is  taking  possession  of  legisla- 
tive halls,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary,  looking  to  the  future, 
that  every  security  possible  should  be  afforded  the  tax-payers  in 
obtaining  honest  legislation."**'  The  opponents  of  the  issue  at 
once  seized  upon  this  and  turned  it  to  their  own  advantage. 
They  were  willing  to  grant,  they  declared,  that  Ohio  was  an  ex- 
ception without  reason  to  almost  every  other  state  ia  £he  union 
in  this  respect.'"  But  at  the  same  time  they  pointed  to  the  num- 
ber of  checks  which  were  already  placed  upon  hasty  legislation. 
Did  not  th^  two  houses  act  as  checks  upon  each  other!  Did  not 
the  proposition  that  every  bill  be  read  three  times  act  as  a  pre- 
ventativet  Did  not  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state  act  in  the  same  capacity!  Then 
why  increase  the  number!  Even  if  the  governor  were  given  the 
veto  power  would  he  not  in  most  cases  exercise  it  according  to 
party  predilectionB!  "If  he  belongs  to  the  same  party  with 
the  majority  of  the  legislature  he  will  generally  confirm  their 
acts.  If  he  belongs  to  the  minority  he  will  unite  with  them  in 
obstmcting  the  majority.  .  .  He  will  sometimes  prevent  bad 
legislation  and  perhaps  as  freqnenUy  obstmot  good  legislation. 
If  there  are  rings  in  the  legislature  to  accomplish  corrupt  ob- 
jects he  is  as  likely  to  be  a  party  to  them  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature.    .    .    If  the  object  be  to  prevent  the  passage  of 

IT  CmtAutati  Enquirer,  Jnos  26,  1873. 

*»  Convention  proeeedingt  and  gebate$,  187S,  2:  pt  1,  306,  308;  dnownati  En- 
quvrer,  April  11,  1873. 

**  Ibid.,  June  S6,  1873.  The  n&tioD  had  jnit  experienced  the  terrors  of  corruption 
witneeeed  is  Grant's  admioiBtratiou. 

M  dmmnaU  Enquirer,  Maj  S4,  1873. 
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ill-drawn,  conflicting  or  unconstitutional  statutes,  it  would  be 
more  expedient  to  invest  the  attorney-general  or  the  supreme 
court  or  some  other  body  with  the  duty  of  revising  all  ie^slative 
acts  and  of  making  suggestions  to  the  general  assembly."*'  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  tirade  against  the  governor's  increase  of 
power  the  measure  was  included  in  tiie  draft.  Immediately  it 
became  a  point  of  discussion  by  the  friends  and  opponents  of 
the  new  constitution.  Thomas  Ewing  in  an  address  at  Colum- 
bus, August  15,  1874,  stated  that  one  reason  why  the  constitu- 
tion of  1873  should  be  adopted  was  that  it  gave  the  governor 
the  veto.**  On  the  other  side,  L.  D.  Campbell,  vice-president 
of  the  convention,  on  August  17, 1873,  stigmatized  the  constitu- 
tion as  a  "lawyers  constitution"  and  "the  new  Napoleonic  con- 
stitution," and  called  attention  to  the  veto  power  without  whidi 
the  state  had  prospered  more  than  seventy  years  and  which  had 
not  been  desired  by  the  people."  Nevertheless,  the  constitution 
of  1873  was  rejected  by  the  citizens  on  August  18,  1874,  by  a 
vote  of  250,169  against  102,885;  and  thus  the  hopes  of  the  friends 
of  the  veto  were  once  more  thwarted." 

At  last  the  coveted  power  was  secured  by  a  special  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  1903.  Governor  Na^  who  was  then  in 
office,  was  an  example  of  the  strong  state  executives  who  were 
then  becoming  prominent  throughout  the  nation."*  He  had  se- 
cured the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  alt^ou^  there  was  little 
discussion  over  the  matter  at  this  time,  it  was  carried  by  a  large 

*i  ProcMdifv*  OH<l  debate*  of  the  convention,  1873,  2 :  pt  1,  29fl-298,  300,  30t,  304, 
307.  It  is  Bignifieaiit  tbttt  during  the  debate  one  of  the  members  propoied  that  the 
governor  be  granted  the  privilege  of  vetoing  wetfoM  of  a  bOL  Ibid.,  304.  The 
friotda  of  the  veto  awerted  that  the  attorney-general  and  the  mipreine  court  of  the 
etate  had  mlBeieiit  work  without  revieing  l^ialation.    Ibid.,  £98. 

**  Oftlbreath,  Conttitutiont  of  OUo,  129. 

-Ibid.,  130. 

^Ihid.,  129.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  attempted  revinon  of  the  Nenr 
York  eonstitation  was  defeated  hj  a  vote  of  910,482  nays  to  400,423  ayes.  BvOetin 
of  public  affaire,  information  teMee,  Febmary  5,  1916. 

w  Govmnor  Nash  in  bis  message  of  April  1,  1902,  used  the  following  strong  lan- 
guage:  "I  therefore  recommend  that  all  the  biOg  heretofore  herein  referred  to  by 
me  be  speedily  enacted  int«  laws."  Joumol  of  the  eenate  of  Olite,  1902,  appendix, 
43.  Oompare  this  with  the  statemoit  made  hy  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention 
of  1890  that  "his  [the  governor's]  very  reeonunendations,  under  the  constitution,  to 
the  General  Assembly  are  about  so  many  reasons  for  disregarding  whatever  he  says  to 
that  body."    Convention  proeeedinga  and  debate),  ISSO,  1:  72-74. 
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vote."  The  Cincimtati  Enquirer,  commenting  on  this  propoeal 
under  the  date  of  April  7, 1902,  made  the  following  cogent  re- 
marks: "Deliberating  people  would  probably  rather  take 
chances  on  dovemor  Nash  than  on  the  present  assembly,  but 
then  there  are  governors  and  governors  and  legislatares  and 
legislatores.  In  these  days  of  close  party  organization  the  veto 
power  is  not  so  inspiring  a  thing  as  it  used  to  be.  Execatave 
and  legislative  branches  stand  together.  .  .  A  long  time  has 
elapsed  ^ce  there  has  been  a  notable  veto  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  Even  strennous  Teddy  is  not  likely  to  nse 
this  club."**  Thus  we  see  the  change  in  attitude  toward  the 
governor  in  the  twentieth  century.  Nevertheless  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  veto  section  in  the  state  constitntion  had  an  interest- 
ing history.  The  measure  passed  the  house  on  April  24,  1902, 
by  a  vote  of  sixty-eight  to  twenty-three,  and  by  act  of  the  as- 
sembly on  May  2, 1902.  The  question  was  then  presented  to  the 
people  in  the  fall  election  of  the  following  year.  The  first  note 
of  opposition  was  sounded  by  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  on  May 
16, 1903.  After  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  the 
state  had  supposed  the  section  was  modeled  after  the  federal 
constitntion,  the  paper  pointed  out  that  in  the  midst  of  the  ar- 
ticle ooenrred  this  significant  danse:  "The  vote  for  the  re- 
passage  of  the  said  1i>ill  shall  in  each  House  respectively  be  no 
less  than  those  given  on  tiie  origin^  passage."  "The  amend- 
ment was  supposed"  continned  the  writer  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, "to  have  been  drawn  by  a  group  of  Republican  Senators 
of  which  Longworth  of  Cincinnati  and  Harding  of  Marion,  were 
the  guiding  spirits  although  it  was  a  matter  of  record  that 
Senator  Godfrey  of  Putnam  County  was  its  special  champion. 
When  the  joint  resolntion  was  passed  by  the  Senate  it  went  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  was  defeated  there  failing  to 
get  the  recognized  three-fifths  vote.  Many  of  the  majority  voted 
against  the  resolution  and  the  minority  almost  solid.  Then 
came  a  reaction. 
"Marvelous  to  relate  all  the  professional  lobbyists  for  the 

*«  PatterBon,  Conxttmtiona  of  OMo,  282.  The  vote  was  4iSS,681  for  and  338,317 
Bgainrt  the  amendment. 

*T  CifieinnaU  Sitquirer,  A.pri]  7,  1902.  See  also  an  artkle  from  the  PhOadelpltia 
Prew  qn«t«d  in  tlte  CindnnaH  Bftqutrer,  Ua;  3, 1002. 
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corporatioQS  who  occupied  places  of  hoDor  on  the  floor,  came 
out  boldly  for  the  amendment,  and  the  word  was  passed  from 
political  headquarters  that  the  resolution  must  be  reconsidered 
and  passed.  "Without  any  hewtation  the  orders  were  executed. 
Since  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly  some  unknown 
power  had  been  at  work  creating  sentiment  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  a  pamphlet  by  Senator  Godfrey  and  other  literature  be- 
ing sent  ont  through  the  malls.  .  .  Why  was  this  placed  in 
the  amendment  and  at  whose  behest!  Why  ia  it  so  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  larger  corporations  of  the  statet"  " 

The  republican  party  platform  endorsed  the  measure  and 
the  republican  papers  of  the  state  advocated  its  adoption. 
Furthermore  the  Longworth  law,*'  which  had  enabled  a  state 
convention  of  a  political  party  to  take  action  on  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  to  have  placed  on  the  ballot,  under  the  party 
ticket,  a  vote  for  or  against  the  amendment,  as  it  might  elect, 
secured  additional  strength  in  behalf  of  the  measure ;  for,  as  the 
democratic  papers  indicated,  under  the  Longworth  law  the  re- 
publican would  print  "Yes"  on  their  ballot,  and  omit  "No,"  so 
that  each  indifferent  voter  would  thereby  become  a  patron  of  the 
measure. 

In  the  meantime  the  democratic  party  under  rather  peculiar 
circumstances  had  taken  its  stand  in  opposition  to  the  measure. 
Newton  D.  Baker  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  constitu- 
tional amendments  and  when  the  convention  came  to  the  veto 
amendment.  Baker  presented  a  minority  report  on  his  own  be- 
half asking  that  the  power  be  granted  the  governor.  "Then 
came  some  confusion  ont  of  the  attempt  to  substitute  this 
minority  report  (on  the  amendments  which  had  already  been 
rejected)  but  it  was  finally  straightened  ont  with  the  assistauce 
of  John  J.  Lentz.  In  the  end  the  chairman  got  on  a  slight  rattle 
and  put  the  question  this  way:  "Those  in  favor  of  the  majority 

<i  The  writer  has  been  unable  to  discover  any  definite  iDfonnation  on  this  tople, 
but  it  is  worth  remembering  that  Mr,  Herriek,  who  wm  titan  muning  on  tiie  republi- 
eaa  ticket  for  govemOT,  ws«  8npport«d  hy  the  most  influential  men  of  his  party,  for 
example  George  B.  Cos  of  Cincinnati  and  Senator  H.  A.  Hanno.  Moreover,  it  is 
■igniScant  that  Qovemor  Herriek,  while  in  oflSce,  used  the  veto  power  on  bills  rtronglj 
oppoMd  to  the  liquor  interesta  of  the  atate. 

»» TimeiStar,  June  8,  1903 ;  Cinoitmati  Engvirer,  June  IT,  1903.  The  prohibition 
party  also  favored  the  amendment    CitUietu'  Bvlleiin,  September  13,  1903. 
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report,  (which  had  opposed  the  veto)  will  say  aye.  Those  in 
favor  of  granting  the  veto  power  to  the  governor  will  say  no." 
Thus  in  tme  Lecomptoa  fashion  the  measure  was  defeated  even 
though  Tom  L.  Johnson,  who  dominated  the  convention  tried  to 
recall  the  question.**  However,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
article  would  be  adopted,"  and  in  the  final  election  it  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  458,681  to  338,317.  The  additional  responsibility 
of  the  chief  execative  demonstrated  the  need  of  the  veto  and 
with  the  increased  respect  which  the  holders  of  the  office  had 
gained  in  the  pnbhc  estimation  the  old  fear  of  "one  man  power" 
had  fallen  into  disrepute. 

But  the  provision  as  stated  in  the  amendment  of  1903  was 
found  to  give  too  much  power  to  the  governor;*'  and  so  in  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1912  the  subject  was  once  more 
brought  forward  for  discussion.  There  was  no  longer  any  de- 
bate over  granting  him  this  power.  It  waa  accorded  that  the 
governor  ought  to  have  tliis  right  and  the  only  point  for  debate 
was  to  remove  some  of  the  drastic  provisions  of  the  present 
article.*'  The  friends  of  the  administration  pointed  to  the  satis- 
factory manner  in  which  it  had  been  exercised  within  the  last 
few  years  "to  prevent  the  result  of  the  log-rolling  between  mem- 
bers of  the  legislatnre  themselves  in  the  matter  of  appropriation 
bills.**  Of  twenty-eight  bills  vetoed  in  the  session  of  1911,  which 
were  rushed  through  at  the  close  of  the  session,  all  had  to  agree 
that  the  governor  had  used  his  power  in  a  most  judicious  fashion. 
The  wisdom  of  Governor  Harmon  in  vetoing  certain  bills  to  in- 
crease salaries  and  striking  out  certain  provisions  in  a  corrupt 

*o  Cineinnati  Enquirer,  Augait  27,  1903.  B«g&rdmg  the  drafting  of  tbe  detutkcra- 
tie  platform  and  the  Urge  influence  which  Louis  F.  Post,  a  aoeialistiB  editor  of  Chja&> 
go,  and  Bemii  of  Kansas  had  on  its  final  form,  see  Timet-Star,  August  27,  1003. 

"  Citiseiu'  Bviktin,  September  26,  1903. 

•>  The  amendment  of  1903  provided  that  the  governor  should  sign  the  bill  if  he 
approved;  if  not  he  should  return  it  to  the  house  wherein  it  originated.  There  it 
should  be  reconsidered  and  if  repassed  hj  "two-thirds  of  tbe  membera  elect"  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  other  honse,  and  if  there  passed  under  the  same  condition^ 
it  should  be  handed  to  the  governor.  The  goremor  could  also  veto  sections  of  an 
appropriation  bill  and  snch  sections  could  be  reconsidered.  Patterson,  Congtitutiona 
of  Ohio,  2S2-2S4.  For  proposals  to  change  the  veto  section  between  1B03  and  1912 
see  ibid.,  291-292. 

•>  Flj/mouth  Advertiaer,  June  15,  1912, 

** Debate*  of  the  oonv«ntw>»,  1912,  2:  568.  Bee  the  excellent  speeches  made  bj 
Knight  and  Elson  on  the  subject  of  the  governor's  veto. 
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practices  act,  was  cited  **  aa  proof  of  the  desirability  of  continn- 
iiig  the  article  with  certain  provisos.  Alt  the  papers  urged  up- 
on the  public  the  necessity  of  passing  this  section**  with  the  re- 
sult that  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  282,412  as  against  254,186. 

To  conclude :  the  constitution  of  1802  reflected  the  fear  of  the 
people  of  the  autocratic  rule  of  a  man  of  St  Clair's  type  and  tiie 
fact  that  the  United  States  government  in  the  ordinance  of 
1787  was  following  the  colonial  practice  of  Great  Britain  in  ap- 
pointing a  governor  and  allowing  the  people  to  have  nothing  to 
say  in  the  govemmenf  But  by  1850,  due  to  the  folly  of  the 
legislature  during  the  trying  days  of  the  thirties,  there  was  a 
growing  demand  to  enlarge  the  execntive  power  in  order  to 
check  the  legislature.  The  fear,  however,  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  administration,  and  of  misuse  of  the 
patronage,  and  the  fear  that  the  veto  might  become  a  party 
clnb  were  responsible  for  the  exclusion  of  this  article  from  the 
new  draft  Another  cyde  of  twenty  years  passed  and  although 
the  people  were  now  willing  to  listen  to  the  proposals  on  account 
of  the  cormption  which  was  then  so  prevalent  in  national  poli- 
tics, the  idea  that  there  was  a  suflScient  number  of  checks  on  has- 
ty legislation  thwarted  its  adoption.  Finally  it  was  left  to  the 
twentieth  century  to  see  the  successful  culmination  of  the 
struggle.  Ohio  once  more  showed  the  influence  of  national 
polities  in  state  conflicts.  "N^th  the  growth  in  number  of  efficient 
and  strong  executives,  such  as  Governors  Hughes  and  Roosevelt 
of  New  York,  Governor  LaFoUette  of  Wisconsin,  Governor  Wilr 
son  of  New  Jersey  and  Governors  Nash,  Harmon  and  Cox  of 
Ohio,  the  public  was  led  to  respect  more  than  heretofore  the 
governor's  ofSce.  The  idea  that  the  governor  represents  all  the 
people  and  that  he  therefore  takes  a  broader  view  of  affairs  be- 
came the  accepted  theory.  Moreover,  there  was  no  longer  any 
great  presidential  vetoes  to  haunt  the  people  as  those  of  Jai^- 
son  and  Tyler  had  formerly  done.  And  as  the  conviction  grew 
tbat  the  governor  would  naturally  be  held  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  the  legislature,  Ohio,  at  last,  fell  into  line  with  her  sister 

*•  Dthatf  of  the  ctmvmUtm,  1912,  2 :  S71. 

—  Cleveland  Fre$$,  Auput  31,  lftl2;  Tovitgttown  TeUgrom,  Angoat  12,  1012; 
Ottaioa  Qasette,  Angurt  9,  1912. 

"DebatMof  (h«  oowvmtfon,  191B,  2:  MS. 
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states.  As  the  Columbus  Dispatch  for  December  22,  1914,  de< 
clared,  in  remarking  on  Q-ovemor-etect  Willis'  determination  to 
be  an  old  fashioned  democrat:  "Wbetiier  the  record  of  the 
incoming  legislature  is  popular  or  not  the  Governor  is  the  one 
who  will  be  held  responsible  for  it.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
the  public  to  divide  the  work  of  the  administration  into  ezecntive 
and  legislative,  give  the  governor  the  credit  for  one  and  the 
members  of  the  assembly  for  the  other.  The  record  is  certain  to 
be  jndged  as  a  whole,  approved  or  condemned  as  a  whole,  and 
the  verdict  returned  for  or  against  the  governor."  Thus  the 
governors  in  our  states  are  held  responable  and  as  Governor 
Wilson  of  New  Jersey  declared:  "The  whole  country  since  it 
cannot  decipher  the  methods  of  legislation  is  clamoring  for 
leadership,  and  a  new  role,  which  to  many  persons  seems  litUe 
less  than  nnoonstitational  is  thrnst  upon  onr  execntives.  The 
people  are  impatient  of  a  President  who  will  not  formulate  a 
policy  and  insist  upon  its  adoption.  They  are  impatient  of  a 
governor  who  will  not  exercise  energetic  leadership,  who  will 
not  make  his  appeals  directly  to  public  opinion  and  insist  that 
the  dictates  of  public  opinion  be  carried  out  in  definite  legal 
reforms  of  his  own  su^estion."" 

Bbqinaij)  Chablbs  Mo  CfsAm 

IjNIVBBBnT  OP  CmOINKATI 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

*•  Qaotod  in  th«  PoUHooI  tdmce  reviev,  6:  EE4,  from  an  addrMs  delivered  tefon 
the  Oommereial  elnb  of  Oregon,  M^  18,  1911. 
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FURTHER  DEFINITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
COURSE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Whether  tiiere  ought  to  be  a  further  defiBition  of  the  course  in 
American  history  in  our  high  schools  involves  another,  and 
vastly  more  difficult  problem,  as  to  what  is  the  objective  in 
teaching,  not  any  kind  of  history,  bat  specifically  American  his- 
tory. That  there  should  be  some  end,  even  though  not  very 
specific,  goes  without  saying.  Whether  there  is  a  common  aim, 
and  whether  the  means  used  are  calculated  to  achieve  that  aim, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  quite  a  different  question. 

In  the  class  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  norma!  school  at 
Kirksville,  Missouri,  the  question  was  recently  raised  as  to  why 
American  history  should  be  studied  in  the  high  schools.  There 
were  a  mmiber  in  the  class  who  gave  the  answer  suggested  by 
the  text  book  in  the  course,  Johnson's  Teaching  of  history.  A 
few  of  the  students  attempted  to  think  out  the  answer  for  them- 
selves. But,  remarkable  as  this  may  seen,  there  was  not  a 
single  answer  that  betrayed  the  slightest  satisfaction  or  joy  in 
the  achievements  of  the  past  century  which  might  properly  be 
called  the  contribution  of  this  country  to  the  history  of  the 
civilization  of  onr  own  times.  Discussion  of  the  way  in  which 
history  had  been  taught  to  the  persons  in  the  class  brought  out 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  had  been  given  a  topic  by  their  high 
school  teacher,  had  then  stepped  to  the  black  board  where  they 
had  written  out,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  paragraph  in  the  text 
which  the  topic  suggested.  Whether  they  had  properly  learned 
their  lesson,  if  yon  please,  was  determined  by  the  degree  of  ac- 
curacy of  the  reproduction  I 

In  a  high  school  in  the  far  west,  when  a  class  in  American 
history  reached  the  chapter  on  the  organization  of  government, 
following  the  revolutionary  war,  they  were  led  by  their  inspired 
instructor  into  what  practically  amounted  to  learning  the  con- 
stitution. The  very  natural  result  was  that  most  of  the  pupils 
left  that  high  school  with  a  profound  disinclination  to  read  or  to 
study  further  the  history  of  the  United  States.    It  seems  hardly 
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likely  that  the  teacher  coald  have  had  a  very  clear  conception  of 
preciaely  why  American  history  ought  to  be  studied  by  high 
school  students.  A  vision  of  the  goal  toward  which  the  young 
sufferers  were  being  led  might  have  resulted  in  totally  different 
tactics. 

American  history  is  taught  very  generally  in  the  senior  year 
in  high  schools.  It  onght  to  be  emphasized  that,  for  the  majority 
of  the  students,  this  is  the  last  year  of  formal  instruction  in 
sehooL  Further,  the  pupils  are  at  the  most  critical  and  thor- 
oughly wide-awake  period  of  their  entire  school  career.  Most 
of  them  will,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  step  out  into  the  world, 
where  they  will  make  their  own  place  and,  it  need  hardly  be 
added,  help  to  make  the  world  in  which  they  live.  Under  such 
circumstances  is  it  not  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  be 
given  as  thorough  and  sympathetic  a  knowledge  as  is  humanly 
possible  of  the  traditions  they  are  inheriting,  and  of  the  history 
to  which  they  will  write  the  next  chapter?  Only  then  can  they 
be  safely  relied  upon  to  aid  intelligently  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  their  own  day.  Skepticism  or  cynicism  toward  the 
United  States  in  both  the  past  and  present  would  hardly  tend 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  conclusions.  They  must  be  made 
to  feel  the  depth  of  devotion  which  oar  greatest  men  have  felt 
for  this  experiment  in  democracy,  this  government  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people. 

It  is  understood  that  the  suggestion  of  a  further  definition  of 
American  history  would  lie  in  the  direction  of  subordinating 
much,  and  of  bringing  into  prominence  some  material,  all  of 
which  is  at  present  equally  stressed.  Such  an  alteration  would 
undoubtedly  be  timely.  The  high  school  American  history 
course  in  the  past,  has  suffered  much  from  the  class  of  text 
books  available  and  the  types  of  supplementary  reading  to 
which  the  teacher  could  send  students  for  further  material.  Too 
often  in  the  past  the  text  has  been  simply  the  college  lecture 
notes  of  a  scholar  in  American  history,  revised  and  "written 
down"  to  what  he  thinks  the  high  school  students'  intelligence 
ought  to  be  capable  of  grasping,  without  a  very  intimate  know-  . 
ledge  of  the  capacity  of  his  future  audience.  The  result  baa 
frequently  been  lamentable.  Another  type  of  text  book,  though 
one  rarely  seen  now,  is  a  strictly  chronological  one,  dealing  with 
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the  history  of  the  conntry  Biuee  we  guned  onr  independence  by 
presidential  periods,  witiiont  much  attention  to  th^  connection 
between  events,  or  the  main  tendencies  of  onr  coarse  as  a  nation, 
really  more  a  book  of  annals  than  of  history.  The  worst  fea- 
ture of  ibis  sort  of  a  text  was  that  it  emphasized  the  desirability 
of  retaining  facts,  however  isolated,  rather  than  of  reasoning, 
and  of  applying  the  lessons  of  past  experience  to  problems  of  the 
present.  Tnming  to  the  possibilities  of  the  reference  library, 
the  high  school  student  found  there  only  books  written  by  emi- 
nent scholars  and  authorities,  bat  written  with  an  audience  in 
view  either  of  college  students  or  of  mature  persons,  whose  in- 
terest in  American  history  and  grasp  of  important  phases  might 
properly  be  presupposed.  To  gain  information  from  such  a 
type  of  text  book,  accompanied  at  periodic  intervals  by  copious 
extracts  from  outside  readings  whidi  were  never  intended  for  the 
high  school  boy,  must  entail  considerable  suffering  no  matter 
how  skillful  the  gaide.  The  situation  is  farther  complicated  by 
either  variation  of  objective  or  a  cloudy  and  vague  notion  of 
what  constitutes  that  objective. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  distinct  steps 
by  which  a  knowledge  which  may  be  considered  adequate  shall  be 
acquired.  If,  however,  a  few  generalizationB  may  be  permitted, 
though  expressed  with  some  trepidation,  the  first  saggestion  will 
be  that  we  ought  not  to  expect  in  either  the  elementary  or  the 
high  school  too  large  an  acquisition  of  a  fund  of  detailed  facts 
of  history.  This  may  be  obtained  by  those  seeking  higher  know- 
ledge in  oar  colleges  or  universities.  The  main  purpose  of  a 
coarse  in  American  history  in  the  schools  ought  rather  to  be  to 
attract  the  intelligeat  interest  of  the  student.  America  is  still 
in  the  making,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  lessons 
the  student  should  learn  is  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  our 
population  and,  therefore,  of  our  civilization  and  institutions. 
To  study  the  motives  and  means  by  which  Puritanism  was 
planted  here;  how  and  why  the  south  was  settled;  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  different  types  of  colonies,  their  means  of  ob- 
taining a  livelihood,  and  their  few  and  poor  means  of  intercom- 
munication would  be  of  great  value  in  showing  this  initial  cos- 
mopolitanism. It  would  further  aid  in  the  understanding  of 
subsequent  developments,  and  would  establish  a  basis  for  a  satis- 
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factory  knowledge  of  to-day.  Were  a  little  more  emphasis  laid 
on  the  straggle  to  establish  homes  and  enlarge  the  borders  of 
the  English  settlements,  it  wonld  doabtless  tend  to  show  the 
pupil  that  the  Americans  of  the  revolntionary  period  were  pro- 
ducts of  conditions  of  nearly  a  eentnry  and  a  half  and  were 
hardly  any  longer  merely  transplanted  Englishmen.  Once 
show  him  that  before  the  revolution  people  had  already  made  a 
start  toward  the  meeting  and  solution  of  the  problems  of  con- 
quering a  continent,  and  of  making  it  a  place  of  abode  for  civil- 
ization, and  the  high  school  boy  or  girl  will  begin  to  think  of  the 
years  between  Jamestown  and  Lexington  as  something  far  more 
important  than  simply  a  rather  vagne  background  for  the  revo- 
lntionary struggle.  Fnrtiier,  they  would  understand  far  better 
that  the  govermnent  under  the  articles  of  confederation  and  un- 
der the  constitution  was  in  no  mean  way  the  product  of  speci- 
fically American  conditions.  Any  keen  American  boy  would 
understand  and  appreciate  the  fine  character  of  the  statesman- 
ship which  produced  our  national  instrument  of  government  if 
he  were  tiioroughly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  to  some  extent  it 
was  intended  to  meet  conditions  which  existed  already  in  1787 
rather  than  that  it  was  a  purely  theoretical  document  intended 
to  meet  a  highly  speculative  future. 

Turning  to  the  period  following  the  revolutionary  war,  there 
were  two  main  movements  in  the  years  1790-1860.  The  first  was 
the  development  of  transportation  and  with  it  the  movement  of 
population  westward  across  the  Mississippi  river.  South  of  the 
Ohio  river,  there  gradually  developed  plantation  farms  — 
dominantiy  cotton — >  while  the  country  north  turned  to  diversi- 
fied farming  of  smaller  areas.  Various  causes  led  to  this  grad- 
ual diversification  which  itself  gradually  produced  different  con- 
ditions, all  of  them,  however,  essentially  American.  The  politics 
of  these  times  resulted  from  these  changing  conditions,  and  if 
only  the  eyes  of  the  pnpils  could  be  centered  more  upon  the  evo- 
lution of  the  country  and  less  on  Washington,  it  might  prove  less 
necessary  to  be  forever  explaining  so  fully  the  politics. 

The  second  great  topic  in  this  period,  the  slavery  controversy, 
began  with  the  first  decade  of  the  century  and  ran  down  to  the 
dvil  war.  Has  the  time  not  finally  arrived  when  we  can  regard 
it  in  the  light  {as  Mr.  Dodd  has  recently  discussed  it)  of  an  at- 
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tempt  to  determine  whether  the  plantation  sjBtem  with  a  few 
staple  crops,  or  the  Bmall  farm  syetem  with  wider  diversity  of 
products  should  become  dominant  T  The  compromises  of  1820, 
of  1650,  and  of  1854  and  the  South  Carolina  nulUfieation  move- 
ment, are  but  chapters  in  this  struggle,  and  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  acquisition  of  Florida  and  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican 
war.  To  disoass  the  varions  episodes  of  this  history  simply  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  is  to  force  far  more  energy  in  the 
aoqmeition  of  the  knowledge  of  the  events  themselves  and  far- 
ther to  lessen  the  valne  of  tiiis  very  knowledge  by  a  failure  to 
show  relations. 

With  the  adaptation  of  the  railroad — one  of  the  essential  fac- 
tors in  the  creation  of  the  United  States  in  which  we  live — 
comes  the  possibility  of  concentrating  population  into  larger 
centers,  and  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  both  food  and 
products  for  manufacturing.  You  are  doubtless  all  familiar 
with  the  stoiy  of  the  middle  western  town  which  decided  that 
something  was  retarding  it«  development  and  that  the  remedy 
for  this  unfortunate  condition  was  the  railroad,  whereupon  it 
assembled  itself  together  and  sat  down  to  discover  what  a  rail- 
road was  and  how  it  mi^t  be  acquired.  The  means  by  which 
railroads  were  financed  and  built  were  as  widely  sought  as  the 
information  about  them  was  scattered,  but  everywhere  they 
were  regarded  as  essential  to  prosperity.  Builders  and  finan- 
ciers who  aided  in  the  construction  were  considered  public  bene- 
factors and  were  liberally  supported  by  localities,  states  and  the 
nation. 

With  the  improvement  in  transportation  came  a  growth  of 
manufacturing,  thns  widening  the  use  of  all  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  increasing  the  variety  of  pursuits 
other  than  agriculture  by  which  a  competent  livelihood  might  be 
obtained.  As  fewer  farm  lands  were  discovered,  and  as  the 
population  which  must  be  fed  increased,  there  began  a  double 
movement.  Machinery  was  introduced  to  increase  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  one  man,  and  additional  farm  lands  were 
created  by  artificial  means  such  as  irrigating  arid  lands  or 
draining  swamp  lands.  There  came  gradually  a  widespread  de* 
sire  to  avoid  waste  in  any  way,  whether  by  a  river  on  a  spring 
rampage,  or  by  a  forest  fire  or  by  coal  needlessly  burned.    Many 
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of  these  problems  were  so  large  that  it  became  inoreasmgly  es- 
sential to  a  more  perfect  nnion  that  the  solntion  be  national 
rather  than  local.  Here  we  find  expressed  the  greatest  differ- 
ence between  the  theory  of  Jefferson  that  government  is  a  neces- 
sary evil  and  the  theory  of  the  present  time.  We  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  think  of  the  nation  and  the  states  as  common- 
wealths, primarily  intended  to  minister  to  the  common  welfare, 
rather  than  simply  a  big  policeman  intended  either  to  avert  or 
pnnish  infractions  of  the  peace  whether  from  an  external  or  in- 
ternal canse.  So  the  country  busies  itself  with  flood  control  on 
the  Mississippi,  builds  the  Panama  canal,  irrigates  vast  tracts 
of  land  in  the  arid  west,  and  conserves  in  large  natural  forests 
the  head  waters  of  our  streams.  It  aids  the  farmer  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  more  diversified,  intelligent,  and  profitable 
labor.  It  searches  constantly  over  the  whole  world  for  new  pro- 
ducts which  might  be  grown  in  this  country.  And  finally  when 
an  interest  gets  so  great  that  it  challenges  hostility,  we  turn  to 
our  government  to  see  to  it  that  the  "rapadous  malf actor  of 
great  wealth"  be  inhibited.  There  has  come  to  be  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  attitode  of  the  people  of  the  decades  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties  and  of  the  people  of  today  concerning  railroad 
companies.  In  former  days  nothing  was  too  good  to  offer  a 
company  proposing  to  bnUd  a  line.  Cities,  counties,  states,  and 
the  nation  all  offered  to  guarantee  their  bonds,  and  supported 
them  to  a  certain  extent  by  public  taxation.  Now,  tfiey  are  gen- 
erally regarded  with  a  certain  degree  of  popular  distrust,  re- 
stricted, and  in  general  very  closely  supervised. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  ima^e  ourselves  meeting  for  the  first 
time  a  class  in  American  history  in  a  high  school.  The  students 
(we  will  imagine)  have  traveled  in  the  three  preceding  years  the 
paths  of  ani^ent,  of  medieval  and  modem  European,  and  of  Eng- 
lish history.  We  are  together  about  to  start  on  a  journey  in 
which  we  shall  see  Columbus  find  a  new  world  and  are  to  watch 
the  development  of  our  part  of  that  new  world  until  we  reach 
the  United  States  of  our  own  day.  What  is  to  be  the  aim  we 
have  for  these  students?  When  we  have  reached  the  gate  at  the 
far  end  of  this  lane,  and  they  walk  out  of  it  into  the  future, 
which  they  must  help  make,  are  they  going  to  find  themselves 
properly  oriented  to  their  times,  able  to  use  skilfully  the  instm- 
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ments  which  preceding  generations  have  contrived,  to  meet  the 
varions  exigencies  of  their  times,  and  to  fashion  new  instru- 
ments to  meet  new  eituationsT  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  voters 
of  Missouri  rejected  every  single  proposed  amendment  to  the 
state  constitntion,  to  be  sure  to  catch  a  proposition  for  the  single 
tail  Is  this  proper  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people t 
The  same  story  might  easily  be  told  of  many  other  states.  Is 
any  other  illustration  required  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of 
more  skiUful  orientation,  so  that  we  in  future,  may  build  a  better 
country  in  which  to  live!  Will  this  be  aoeomplished  by  taking 
as  our  guide  a  text  book  in  which  are  mentioned  briefly,  and  in 
the  order  of  their  occurrence,  the  events  of  our  historyt  And 
ought  there  not  to  be  written  a  number  of  reference  books  es- 
pecially intended  for  high  school  students  in  American  history? 
This  does  not  mean  that  such  students  need  not  become  ac- 
quainted with  standard  works  like  Rhodes,  McMasters,  Adams, 
and  others,  but  should  there  not  be  others,  written  in  several 
volumes  especially  for  this  class  of  students  t  Is  it  not  gen- 
erally true  that  most  of  our  high  school  students  leave  American 
history  with  a  sense  of  relief?  This  ought  not  to  be.  The  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  has  been  a  notable  one,  helping  greatly 
in  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  which  have  presented 
themselves  in  the  past  century  or  more.  The  student  ought  to 
be  filled  with  the  joy  of  knowing  how  his  national  forefathers 
have  aided  in  making  this  history,  with  satisfaction  in  the  good 
results,  and  he  ought  to  have  a  desire  to  pass  on  the  good  coun- 
try which  he  has  enjoyed,  still  further  improved  by  his  having 
lived  in  it,  to  the  generations  which  will  succeed  him.  Once  fill 
the  boy  or  girl  with  this  enthusiasm,  and  work  will  cease  to  be  a 
drudgery  and  he  will  take  a  part  in  the  future  of  this  country 
whidi  will  make  glad  the  heart  of  the  teacher  who  helped  to  show 
him  how  deep  were  his  obligations  and  how  great  and  precious 
was  his  heritage. 

Joseph  Lyman  Kingsbubt 

PiBST  DiSTBICT  NOBMAL  SCHOOD 

KntEsvnjjE,  Missoubi 
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MAIN  TOPICS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOE  EMPHASIS 
IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

Every  gradnate  of  a  high  school  ought  to  know  that  the  revo- 
lutionary war  was  more  of  a  civil  war  than  was  the  war  between 
the  states ;  that  one  man  out  of  three  in  the  colonies  as  a  whole, 
and  one  out  of  two  in  some  of  them,  regarded  the  desire  for  in- 
dependence from  England  as  the  rankest  treason,  and  that 
among  these  "tories"  were  men  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  best 
blood  of  the  land.  He  should  also  know  that  it  is  neither  in  the 
interest  of  truth  nor  good  citizenship  to  continue  to  regard  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  Bible  of  democracy,  and 
that  the  men  who  made  it,  while  statesmen  of  the  highest  patriot- 
ism, were  strongly  distrustful  of  democracy  and  sought  in  the 
constitution  to  curb  its  power.  Every  high  school  pupil  should 
be  led  to  discover  our  indebtedness  to  the  labor  movement  of 
the  thirties  for  our  free  public  school  system  and  for  many  other 
social  reforms  of  the  Jacksonian  era.  He  should  learn  at  least 
as  much  about  Cyrus  McCormick  and  Thomas  Edison  as  he  does 
about  Ethan  Allen  and  Paul  Revere.  He  should  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  republican  party  of  Qrant  was  a  far  different  thing 
from  the  republican  party  of  Lincoln.  He  should  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  the  difference  between  the  United  States  of 
a  hundred  million  souls  under  Wilson  and  the  United  States  of 
four  million  souls  under  Washington.  And  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  without  realizing  the  significance  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  protestant  Boston  of  pure  English  stock  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  catholic  Boston  of  seventy-six 
per  cent  foreign  population  of  the  twentieth  century. 

All  this  may  seem  very  commonplace  to  many  of  you,  but  my 
experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  graduates  of  our  high 
schools  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  sadly  lacking  in  this 
knowledge. 

The  above  is  another  way  of  saying  that  emphasis  in  Amer- 
ican history  in  secondary  schools  should  be  placed  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  political,  social  and  industrial  institutions,  increas- 
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ing  emphasis  being  given  to  immigration  and  the  consequences 
of  our  industrial  growth  since  the  civil  war. 

I  believe  the  chief  fault  of  our  history  teaching  is  that  we  try 
to  teach  too  much  and  thus  scatter  attention  over  too  wide  a 
field.  We  will  gain  in  Bimplicity  and  in  the  sense  of  the  unity  of 
American  history  if  we  concentrate  attention  on  a  few  major 
topics,  most  of  which  continue  through  the  whole  course,  and 
study  them  more  intensively  so  as  to  relate  all  important  facts 
to  these  concepts.  Though  I  will  indicate  as  we  proceed  which 
topics  I  think  adequate  for  this  purpose,  I  am  not  contending 
for  my  particalar  groupings,  but  only  for  the  principle.  Some 
of  these  major  topics  overlap,  some  may  be  combined  into  larger 
concepts,  and  some  one  or  more  may  be  treated  as  an  important 
branch  or  branches  of  another.  Ea(dL  teacher,  within  certain 
limits,  may  arrange  his  own  groupings  to  suit  his  own  method 
of  approach.  I  am  aware  that  this  concentration  of  attention 
on  certain  major  topics  is  often  done  nnconscionsly,  but  it  ought 
to  be  done  consciously,  systematically,  and  the  topics  never  lost 
sight  of  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course. 

Under  this  method  it  is  not  important,  as  I  hope  it  will  appear 
presently,  to  mark  off  the  minor  periods  for  treatment ;  for  these 
periods  will  appear  in  their  proper  time  or  place  as  the  leading 
lines  of  development  are  followed.  For  my  own  purposes  and 
convenience  I  shall  divide  our  history  into  four  large  periods, 
as  follows :  A,  The  colonial  period,  1607-1781 ;  B,  Foundations 
of  our  national  government,  1781-1800 ;  C,  Our  national  govern- 
ment on  its  job,  1800-1870;  D,  Our  national  life  since  the  civil 
war  and  reconstruction,  1870-1916.  The  periods  may  be  ar- 
ranged differently  according  to  other  principles  of  division 
without  interfering  with  the  main  principle  of  attention  concen- 
trated on  certain  major  topics  throughout  the  course.  I  am 
leaving  the  period  of  discovery  to  English  history  and  European 
history  and  to  the  elementary  school.  I  shall  now  consider  the 
I^riods  in  order. 

THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD,  1607-1781 

Whether  our  colonial  history  be  included  in  American  history 
proper,  as  recommended  by  the  committee  of  seven,  or  in  Euro- 
pean history,  as  advocated  by  the  committee  of  five,  a  know- 
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ledge  of  colonial  life  and  institutions  is  necessary  to  a  knowledge 
of  American  history.  The  major  topics  I  have  selected  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Modifications  of  inherited  institutions  under  new 
surroundings,  (a)  political,  (b)  religious,  (c)  social;  (2)  Growth 
of  democracy;  (3)  Conflicts  with  mother  country;  (4)  Westward 
expansion;  (5)  Industrial  life;  (6)  Immigration;  (7)  Foreign 
relations;  (8)  Growth  toward  union;  (9)  Finance. 

I  am  aware  that  the  first  topic  is  much  broader  than  all  the 
others  and  might  properly  include  them  all,  but  the  others  are 
60  important  for  the  principle  I  have  in  mind  that  they  might 
well  be  treated  separately,  their  logical  relation  to  the  first  being 
by  no  means  disturbed.  The  overlapping  and  interrelation  of 
a  number  of  these  topics  ought  to  make  for  clearness  rather  than 
for  confusion.  Our  entire  history  has  been  a  growth  in  democ- 
racy, and  this  topic  should  be  kept  in  mind  from  the  beginning; 
so  wit^  westward  expansion  and  immigration.  A  study  of  t^e 
industrial  life  of  the  colonies  will  necessarily  include  the  be- 
ginnings of  slavery,  and  the  isolation  of  the  separate  colonies 
and  the  consequences.  I  choose  "foreign  relations"  instead  of 
"inter-colonial  wars,"  because  it  includes  that  topic,  and  more 
besides,  and  may  be  continued  as  such  through  the  entire  course. 
Growth  toward  union  prepares  the  way  for  nationalism  in  the 
other  divisions.  While  finance  becomes  of  great  importance 
only  toward  the  end  of  the  period,  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
it  is  well  to  keep  it  in  mind  from  the  beginning,  as  the  develop- 
ment of  our  financial  system  is  a  vital  warp  ^^  our  historical 
fabric. 

To  get  a  firm  grasp  of  these  major  topics  it  is  best  to  make 
an  intensive  study  of  a  few  important  typical  colonies  to  the 
neglect,  if  need  be,  of  all  t^e  others.  All  teachers,  I  judge, 
would  include  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  I  should  Choose 
Yirginia,  Maryland  and  Massachusetts,  ^ving  some  study  to 
Bhode  Island  and  Connecticut  as  off-shoots  from  Massachusetts 
and  as  important  for  tiieir  contributions  to  the  advance  of  re- 
ligious freedom  and  democracy.  Connecticut  is  also  the  best 
«arly  example  of  westward  expansion.  The  detailed  history  of 
these  colonies,  except  as  it  contributes  to  an  understanding  of 
the  major  topics,  should  be  omitted.  This  treatment  would  cer- 
tainly include  an  intensive  study  of  the  march  of  events  in  the 
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internal  affairs  of  at  least  one  of  the  colonies  just  prior  to,  and 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  I  should  select  Virginia  for  this 
purpose,  noting  the  great  reforms  wrought  hy  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Gkorge  Mason,  as  Virginia  at  that  time  perhaps  contributed 
most  to  our  future  national  life. 

FOUmJATIONS  OP  OCB  NATIONAL  GOVEBNMENT,  1781-1800 

For  this  division  I  have  selected  the  following  topics:  (1) 
First  experiment  in  national  government:  the  articles  of  con- 
federation; (2)  Second  experiment  in  national  government;  the 
constitution;  (3)  National  finance;  (4)  The  tariff;  (5)  Foreign 
relations;  (6)  Rise  of  political  parties;  (7)  Growth  of  democ- 
racy; (8)  Westward  expansion ;  (9)  Slavery;  (10)  Immigration; 
(11)  Nationalism. 

It  will  be  seen  that  five  topics,  namely,  finance,  foreign  rela- 
tions, growth  of  democracy,  westward  expansion,  and  immigra- 
tion, are  brought  over  bodily  from  the  colonial  period,  and  that 
the  others,  except  conflicts  with  the  mother  country,  the  only  one 
dropped  entirely,  merge  into  the  new  topics;  as,  for  instance, 
growth  toward  union,  into  the  first  and  second  experiments  in 
national  government  and  into  nationalism ;  industrial  life  in  this 
period  is  treated  in  connection  with  the  tariff,  slavery  and  west- 
ward expansion.  Communication  here,  as  in  the  preceding 
period,  may  be  included  in  the  treatment  of  westward  expansion. 
The  number  of  topics  in  this  period  may  be  thought  to  be  too 
large  by  some  of  you,  and,  perhaps,  too  small  by  others.  I 
should  not  like  to  increase  them,  though  I  have  no  objections  if 
you  prefer  to  merge  some  two  or  more  of  them  into  larger 
concepts. 

As  my  time  is  not  sufficient,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  detailed 
treatment  of  each  of  these  major  topics.  But  I  do  wish  to  add 
that  the  treatment  of  the  first  experiment  in  national  govern- 
ment should  be  such  as  to  make  dear  the  anarchy  due  to  too 
much  independence,  and  the  genuine  services  of  tiie  articles  of 
confederation  as  well  as  their  widely  known  defects.  The  ordi- 
nance of  1787  should  receive  due  emphasis  because  of  its  im- 
poiiant  relation  to  westward  expansion,  and  as  one  good  law 
passed  by  the  congress  of  the  "critical  period."  The  study  of 
the  constitution  should  at  least  reveal  the  features  that  remedied 
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the  defects  of  the  articles;  the  necessary  compromisee,  which 
prepare  ihe  ground  for  the  underBtandiug  of  later  sectional 
strife;  the  sources  of  the  constitution;  the  decidedly  undemo- 
cratic features  due  to  a  reaction  against  the  eTils  of  excessive 
democracy  and  to  the  aristocratic  bent  of  the  leaders,  as  this 
wiU  pave  the  way  for  an  appreciation  of  the  constitutional  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  movements  for  social  and  industrial  reform 
and  for  the  sixteentii  and  seventeenth  amendments ;  and,  lastly, 
the  incalculable  services  rendered  by  the  great  leaders  in  spite 
of  tiieir  distrust  of  democracy.  The  other  topics  selected  will 
lead  necessarily  to  the  emphasis  of  all  that  demands  emphasis 
under  the  federalist  administration. 

OUB  NATIONAL  GOVBBNMBNT  ON  ITB  JOB,  1800-1870 

In  this  division  we  meet  none  but  friends,  only  they  have 
grown  more  intimate  and  important.  Here  they  come  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  maturity:  (1)  Political  parties;  (2)  Westward 
expansion;  (3)  Foreign  relations;  (4)  Growth  of  democracy; 
(5)  The  protective  tariff;  (6)  Slavery;  (7)  National  finance ;  (8) 
Immigration;  (9)  Communication;  (10)  Nationalism.  The  two 
temporary  topics,  the  first  and  second  experiments  in  national 
government,  of  the  preceding  period  alone  have  been  omitted. 
The  others,  witii  the  addition  of  communication  as  a  separate 
topic,  have  been  brought  over  root  and  branch  and  I  see  no  need 
of  adding  more,  as  all  that  is  important  in  our  history  during 
this  period  may  be  related  to  one  or  more  of  them. 

We  may  liken  these  topics  to  the  characters  in  a  great  drama. 
Nationalism  is  the  hero  and  slavery  the  villain;  the  others  are 
all  leading  characters  of  about  equal  importance,  save  that  west- 
ward expansion  might  tower  somewhat  above  the  heads  of  his 
companions.  But  what  about  religion,  education,  industrial  de- 
velopment, the  labor  movement,  and  American  literature,  some 
one  may  ask.  They  are  not  by  any  means  forgotten,  but  will 
appear  upon  the  stage  from  time  to  time  as  supers  in  company 
with  growth  of  democracy,  the  protective  tariff,  and  perhaps 
with  others. 

During  the  first  two  acts  of  the  drama  all  the  characters  are 
fairly  good  friends  and  really  accomplish  some  big  results.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  act,  however,  slavery  and  national- 
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ism  show  signs  of  coolness  toward  etu^  other,  being  incited 
thereto  by  the  court  fool,  the  michief-loving  tariff.  G-raduaUy 
they  become  the  bitterest  of  enemies,  and  most  of  the  characters 
take  the  side  of  nationalism,  who  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  life 
until  the  very  end  of  the  play.  Up  to  the  last  act  westward  ex- 
pansion and  political  parties  are  loath  to  take  sides  and  do  some 
really  remarkable  fence-riding.  In  the  end,  however,  slavery 
finds  himself  deserted  by  his  former  allies,  and,  after  a  magnifi- 
cent display  of  courage,  dies,  like  Macbeth,  with  hie  harness  on 
his  back,  leaving  nationalism  for  the  first  time  secure  upon  his 
throne. 

By  following  these  topics  closely  the  mutual  approach  of 
political  parties;  the  war  of  1812  and  its  important  results;  the 
Monroe  doctrine;  the  critical  change  between  1820  and  1830; 
the  rise  of  anti-slavery  agitation;  the  Mexican  war  and  its  mo- 
mentous consequences;  the  growth  of  railroad  construction ;  the 
financial,  tariff,  and  internal-improvement  controversies ;  the  in- 
creasing bitterness  and  misunderstanding  between  the  slave  and 
the  free  states,  which  finally  ends  in  civil  war;  the  "crime  of 
reconstmction,"  all  will  be  made  clear. 

The  causes  leading  to  war,  the  influence  of  improved  means  of 
communication  on  the  decision  of  the  northwestern  states  to  cast 
their  lot  with  the  union  cause,  and  the  reasons  why  the  cause 
of  the  confederacy  was  hopeless  from  tiie  beginning,  ought  to  be 
well  understood  by  the  time  the  confederate  guns  open  on  Fort 
Sumter.  The  battles  of  the  war  should  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum or  omitted  entirely;  but  attention  should  be  centered  on 
the  immediate  results  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  more  permanent  consequences  in  the  nature  of  polit- 
ical cormption,  the  solid  south,  the  negro  problem,  a  higher  pro- 
tective tariff,  the  new  financial  system,  and  so  forth. 


This  period,  though  in  many  respects  the  most  vital  and  even 
the  most  interesting  of  all  our  history,  is  the  part  that  is  the 
most  neglected,  the  most  poorly  taught,  and  the  least  under- 
stood. Mr.  Frederic  L.PasBon,'of  the  university  of  Wisconsin, 
in  the  Bistory  teachers'  magazine  for  March,  1916,  gives  three 
reasons  why  our  recent  history  is  almost  everywhere  poorly 
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taught:  (1)  modesty  and  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the.  teacher, 
since  he  has  rarely  covered  this  period  in  college  and  lacks 
organized,  accessible  and  ondisputed  material;  (2)  the  barren, 
unrelated  method  of  presenting  the  facts  of  this  period  by  high 
school  text-writers;  and  (3)  Ihe  human  tendency  toward  dis- 
proportion, as  revealed  in  the  failure  of  teachers  to  see  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  thus  spending  too  much  time  on  the  earlier 
events.  He  asserts  that  fully  one-third  of  the  time  should  be 
devoted  to  the  modem  period,  and  I  most  heartily  agree  with 
him.  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  part  of  his  own  argument 
for  this  position:  "If  one  can  give  a  full  course  to  the  colonies 
or  to  the  Bevolntion,  well  and  good ;  but  if  one  course  must  be 
inclusive,  then  the  teacher  mast  treat  a  decade  in  the  life  of  nine- 
ty millions  as  worth  a  generation  or  more  in  the  life  of  five 
millions  or  under.  The  economic  changes  occurring  between 
the  centennial  of  1876  and  the  first  Bryan  campaign  carried  the 
world  farther  than  those  of  the  three  hundred  years  between 
ColombuB  and  (Jeorge  Stephenson.  Our  true  proportion  must 
take  into  consideration  the  value  of  years  and  facts  as  well  as 
their  number. '  *  (I  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  the  March, 
1916,  issue  of  the  History  teachers'  magazine  is  devoted  almost 
exdnsively  to  recent  American  history,  and  will  prove  very  help- 
ful to  teachers  interested  in  the  subject.  Mr.  Paxson's  article 
deals  with  the  methods  of  treatment  and  also  contuns  a  valuable 
bibliography  of  material.) 
For  this  period  I  have  chosen  the  following  major  topics: 

(1)  Political  parties;  (2)  The  protective  tariff;  (3)  Foreign  re- 
lations; (4)  Immigration  and  weBtem  development;  (5)  G-rowth 
of  democracy;  (6)  National  finance;  (7)  Communication;  (8) 
Trusts  and  big  business;  (9)  Organized  labor;  (10)  Conserva^ 
tion;  (11)  Nationalism.  Only  one  topic,  slavery,  from  the  pre- 
ceding period  is  dropped,  though  it  will  be  sure  to  reappear  un- 
der one  or  another  topic  in  the  guise  of  *'white  slavery,"  peon- 
age, or  child  labor.  All  the  others  are  brought  over  more  robust 
than  ever,  and  three  new  topics  are  added ;  namely,  trusts  and 
big  business,  conservation,  and  organized  labor.  Doubtless  this 
will  seem  to  be  too  many  topics  to  some  of  you,  and  I  confess 
that  it  is  a  formidable  array.  Mr.  Paxson  limits  the  field  to 
five;  namely:     (1)  Political  narrative  and  foreign  relations; 

(2)  Communication;  (3)  Trusts;  (4)  Tariff;  and  (5)  Finance. 
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I  think  it  will  pay,  however,  to  keep  in  ever  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  onr  old  friends,  believing  that  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
oar  history  wiU  result.  At  any  rate,  all  these  movements  must  be 
dealt  with,  however  few  may  be  the  major  topics  selected.  They 
all  may  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  and  their  gromng  importance 
noted  from  the  very  be^nning  of  our  history  down  to  the 
present  time,  with  very  little  more  investigation  in  this  period 
than  will  be  called  for  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  five  topics 
chosen  by  Mr.  Paxson. 

This  last  period  is  very  fruitful  of  training  in  the  historical 
method,  as  much  of  the  material  must  be  looked  for  ontside  of 
formal  histories,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  great  deal  of 
it  has  not  been  sifted.  Of  course,  there  is  danger  of  too  hasty 
conclusions  and  of  errors  incident  to  our  political  bias.  But 
the  judicious  teacher  can  use  the  material  to  great  advantage  to 
himself  and  to  his  class. 

Following  the  triul  of  these  topics  all  the  momentous  conse- 
quences of  our  wonderful  industrial  development  and  our  grow- 
ing importance  among  the  family  of  nations  during  the  last 
forty  years  will  come  to  light,  as  for  instance :  the  constitutional 
changes  due  to  interpretation  and  amendment;  the  growing  im- 
portance of  socialism;  the  strange  phenomenon  of  the  farming 
population  of  the  west  becoming  the  most  radical  element  in  our 
population  in  the  seventies  and  the  ei^ties  due  largely  to  over- 
production in  agriculture ;  the  increasing  willingness  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  to  tmst  the  national  government  with  the 
exercise  of  ever  larger  powers ;  the  sinister  influence  of  big  bnsi- 
ness  in  politics,  now  becoming  less  sinister;  the  final  cementing 
of  the  breach  between  the  north  and  the  south;  the  effects  of 
the  European  war  on  our  national  life ;  and  Pan- Americanism. 

If  the  teacher's  task  be  well  performed  there  will  be  a  vast 
number  of  young  men  and  young  women  going  each  year  to  take 
their  places  in  oar  industrial  army  and  body  politic,  alert,  in- 
telligent, well-informed  as  to  our  faults  and  oar  virt;ues,  with  a 
higher  patriotism,  a  greater  faith  in  onr  fatnre,  and  with  the 
will  and  the  way  to  turn  their  faith  into  reality. 

Mat  Soubt 
UiDDLE  Tehhesseb  State  NobmaI/  School 

MUBFBEBSBOBO 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

The  Mississippi  valley  historical  association  held  two  meet- 
ings during  the  year  1916-1917.  The  tenth  annual  meeting  took 
place  in  Chicago,  April  26-28, 1917.  Of  the  twenty-two  papers 
read  at  the  sessions,  six  are  here  printed  in  full  and  sixteen  are 
printed  by  title  only,  with  references  to  where  they  have  been 
or  are  to  be  published.  Abstracts  of  all  these  papers  will  be 
found,  however,  in  the  account  of  the  annual  meeting.  The 
other  meeting,  which  came  first  in  point  of  time,  was  the  cus- 
tomary December  gathering  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
the  American  historical  association,  held  tliis  year  in  Cincinnati. 
An  account  of  this  meeting  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
secretary-treasurer,  and  abstracts  of  the  papers  read  at  the 
joint  session  on  December  29  are  printed  in  the  American  his- 
torical review  for  April,  1917  (p.  526).  Three  of  these  papers 
are  here  printed  by  titie. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  announced  in  the  Pbocebdingb 
for  1915-1916,  this  issue  is  designated  as  part  n  of  volume  ix  and 
is  paged  consecutively  with  part  i,  the  expectation  being  that  the 
next  two  or  three  issues  will  be  included  in  the  same  volume,  the 
last  to  contain  an  index  for  the  whole. 

The  association  is  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Beverley  W.  Bond, 
Jr.,  of  Purdue  university  for  the  preparation  of  the  account  of 
the  annual  meeting,  which  will  be  recognized  as  no  small  task 
when  the  number  of  papers  to  be  abstracted  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. In  the  preparation  of  copy  for  the  printer  and  the 
reading  of  the  proofs  the  editor  has  had  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Franc  Potter  and  Miss  Jeannette  Saunders  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Minnesota  historical  society. 

Solon  J.  Buck 
Minnesota  Histobical  Sooibtt 
St.  Paul 
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CONSTITUTION^ 


The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Mississippi  valiey 
historical  association. 


The  object  of  the  association  shall  be  to  promote  historical 
study  and  research  and  to  secure  cooperation  between  the  his- 
torical societies  and  the  departments  of  history  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley. 

m  —  MBHBEBSHIP 

Membership  in  tins  association  shall  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  namely :  active,  sustaining,  and  life  members.  Any  one 
interested  in  the  study  of  Mississippi  valley  history  may  become 
a  member  in  any  of  these  classes  upon  payment  of  the  dues  here- 
inafter provided. 

IV  —  0FE10EBS 

The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  president,  and  a  sec- 
retary-treasurer, who  with  nine  other  active  members,  and  sach 
ex-presideats  of  the  association  as  retam  their  membership 
therein,  shall  constitute  the  executive  committee.  Providing 
that  all  ex-presidents  who  have  served  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee for  six  consecutive  years  shall  from  and  after  that  time  no 
longer  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  president,  secretary-treasurer,  and  three  members  of  the 
executive  committee  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  each 
year.  The  president  and  secretary-treasurer  shall  hold  office 
for  one  year,  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  for  three 
years  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  have  qualified. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  association,  including  the  calling  of  meetings  and 
selection  of  papers  to  be  read.    Five  members  of  the  executive 

1  As  amended  at  tlie  uiutli  annual  meeting,  April,  1916. 
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committee  shall  oonstitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  bus- 
iness. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  after  the  an- 
nual election,  one  of  its  members  shall  be  selected  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  preside  at 
meetings  of  the  committee  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  president, 
at  meetings  of  the  association,  and  he  shall  succeed  to  the  office 
of  president  in  case  of  a  vacancy. 


A  regular  annual  meeting  and  a  mid-year  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation shall  be  held  on  such  dates  and  at  such  places  as  the 
executive  committee  may  determine. 

VI DUES 

The  annual  dues  for  individual  active  members  shall  be  three 
dollars.  The  annual  dues  for  library  members  shall  be  four 
dollars.  Sustaining  members — either  individuals  or  institu- 
tions—  shall  pay  five  dollars  annually.  Any  individual  may  be- 
come a  life  member  upon  the  payment  of  fifty  dollars. 

Vn AMENDMENTS 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting, 
notice  of  such  amendment  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing, or  the  proposed  amendment  having  received  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee. 
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Mrs.  Clakence  S.  Paine,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Lineoln,  Nebraska 

Executive  Committee 

In  addition  to  tbe  offleera  named  above 

Ex-Presidenis 

Isaac  J.  Cox  (1921),  Chairman 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin  (1918)  Dunbar  Rowland  (1922) 

Jaues  a.  jAitES  (1920)  Frederic  L.   Paxson  (1923) 

Elected 

Melvin  J.  White  (1918)  Euoene  M.  Violette  (1919) 

James  P.  Willard  (1918)  Clarence  W.  Alvord  (1919) 

Edoar  R.  Haslan  (1918)  Orin  Q.  Libbt  (1920) 

AltCHEB  B.    HULBERT    (1919)  ALBERT  H.  SaNFORD  (1920) 

HOICEB  C.  HOCKETT   (1920) 

Ezecative  Committee  of  the  Teachers'  Section 

R.  M.  Tryon  (1920),  Chairman 

Howard  C.  Hill  (1918),  Secretary 

TTruTerrity  of  Chieago  High  School 

Jonas  Viles  (1918)  Max  Soubt  (1919) 

Augustus  O.  Thomas  (1919)  Oscab  H.  Williams  (1920) 

Appointive  Committees 

The  standing  committees  for  1916-1917  were  retiuned  for  1917-1918  with- 
out change  in  membership. 

Nominating  Committee  for  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  —  Benjamin 
F.  Shambaugh,  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  chair- 
man; A.  C.  Cole,  Theodore  Jack. 

Program  Committee  for  the  Eleventh  AnnwU  Meeting  —  Chauncey  S. 
BoQcher,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  chairman;  J.  D.  Hicks, 
R.  M.  Tryon,  W.  J.  Trimble,  W.  L.  Fleming. 
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THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY  HISTOBICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  MissiBsippi  valley  hietorieal 
association  was  held  in  Chicago,  April  26-28,  1917.  The  head- 
qaarters  of  the  association  were  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chicago 
historical  society,  where  most  of  the  sessions  were  held.  With 
its  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting  collections,  the  society's 
building  formed  an  ideal  setting  for  what  proved  to  be  a  most  de- 
lightful and  profitable  meeting.  One  session  was  held  in  the  New- 
berry library,  and  here,  too,  the  members  of  the  association  found 
a  most  congenial  atmosphere.  Of  special  interest  was  an  exhibit 
of  rare  maps  and  books  that  had  been  arranged  by  the  library 
officials.  For  tiie  escellent  accommodations  provided,  and  for 
the  many  courteous  attentions  shown,  the  association  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt,  the  chairman,  to  Mr.  Augustus 
H.  Shearer,  the  vice-chairman,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  on  local  arrangements.  The  general  appreciation  of 
these  arrangements,  and  of  the  excellent  program  offered,  was 
shown  by  the  large  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  association 
and  of  visitors. 

The  program  measured  up  to  the  Qsual  high  standards  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  historical  association.  The  papers  were  pre- 
sented in  an  interesting  fashion  and  were  upon  topics  of  impor- 
tance. Most  of  them  represented  research  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  west,  but  there  were  several  which  dealt  with  other  fields 
of  historical  interest.  Also,  a  number  of  papers  and  discassions 
of  a  practical  nature  illustrated  the  wide  range  of  interests  cov- 
ered by  the  Mississippi  valley  historical  association.  One  com- 
mendable feature  of  the  program  was  the  endeavor  to  group 
the  papers,  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  each  session  should  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a  single  historical  field,  or  to 
one  topic.  By  this  arrangement  the  effectiveness  of  the  differ- 
ent sessions  was  much  increased.  Another  most  excellent  fea- 
ture of  the  meeting  was  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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teachers'  section  on  Saturday  morning,  all  tiLe  papers  listed  on 
the  program  were  presented,  and  it  was  not  necessary,  as  has  so 
often  been  the  case  heretofore,  to  read  a  part  of  them  by  title 
only.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  precedent  will  be  followed  in 
the  future,  for  a  meeting  at  which  only  a  part  of  the  program  is 
carried  out  can  never  be  entirely  snccessful.  Mr.  Frederic  L. 
Paxson,  president  of  the  association,  presided  on  Thursday,  but 
was  called  to  Washington  on  important  business  connected  with 
the  war,  so  Mr.  Isaac  J.  Cox,  chairman  of  the  executive  board, 
filled  his  place  at  the  remaining  sessions. 

The  wide  range  and  the  importance  of  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions can  best  be  shown  by  a  brief  analysis  of  each.  For  the 
opening  session,  Thursday  afternoon,  there  was  an  interesting 
series  of  papers  on  the  history  of  the  middle  west.  The  first  one, 
by  Mr.  James  A,  James  of  Northwestern  university,  was  a  crit- 
ical estimate  of  "The  value  of  the  memoir  of  George  Rogers 
Clark  as  an  historical  document"  This  memoir,  whidi  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Wisconsin  historical  society,  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  author's  activities  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  the 
northwest,  from  the  close  of  the  year,  1773,  to  September,  1779. 
Its  trustworthiness  was  first  challenged  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
upon  the  ground  that,  inasmneh  as  the  memoir  had  been  written 
thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  events  with  which  it  deals,  it 
should  not  be  given  mnch  weight.  Mr.  James,  however,  main- 
tained that  the  greater  part  of  the  memoir  was  written  in  1789 
and  1790.  This  conclusion  he  supported  by  references  to  tiie 
memoir  in  Clark's  correspondence  with  John  Brown,  delegate 
to  congress  from  Kentucky.  The  value  of  the  contents  he  showed 
by  a  comparison  with  Clark's  letter  to  George  Mason,  with  his 
journal,  with  his  diary,  and  with  Bowman's  journal,  all  of  which 
are  generally  accepted  as  authentic  Mr.  James  concluded  that 
"the  memoir  can  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  the  reminiscences 
of  an  old  man  who  strove  for  the  dramatic  in  his  presentation  of 
facts. "  Rather  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  trustworthy  supplement 
to  each  of  the  main  sources  for  the  period  on  certain  points,  and 
to  all  of  them  in  a  number  of  essential  particulars.  Mr.  James 's 
paper  was  an  interesting  and  instructive  example  of  the  critical 
and  scholarly  analysis  that  must  underly  any  estimate  of  the 
actual  value  of  historical  sources. 
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Next,  Mr.  William  W.  Sweet  of  De  Panw  university  gave  an 
interesting  paper  on  early  religious  history  in  the  middle  west, 
under  the  title,  "The  coming  of  the  circuit  rider  across  the 
mountains."  Mr.  Sweet  emphasized  the  adaptability  of  the 
Methodist  system — lay  preachers  and  the  circuit  plan  of  organi- 
zation— as  well  as  of  the  church  doctrines,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  frontier.  As  a  consequence  of  these  factors,  the  growth  of 
the  Methodist  denomination  in  the  region  across  the  mountains 
was  rapid.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  western  Pennsylvania 
were  first  covered  with  a  network  of  circuits  and  districts,  find 
with  the  onward  movement  of  population,  missionaries  were  sent 
into  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  even  Missouri.  In  1800  the 
western  conference  was  organized,  including  all  the  settlements 
in  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Bishop  Asbury  crossed 
the  mountains  eighteen  times,  in  order  to  hold  conferences  and 
to  encourage  the  people.  The  influence  of  the  circuit  riders  on 
the  west  was  not  merely  a  religious  and  moral  one,  for  the 
orderly  Methodist  system  of  church  government  must  have  exer- 
cised a  far-reaching  influence  in  a  more  or  less  disorderly  com- 
munity. Mr.  Sweet  held  that  the  circuit  rider,  contrary  to  the 
general  impression,  stood  for  moderation  in  religious  practices, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  encouraged  emotional  excesses.  Also,  Meth- 
odism was  peculiarly  effective  in  this  region,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
able  to  follow  immediately  a  moving  population. 

The  next  paper  was  an  interesting  account  of  "The  military- 
Indian  frontier,  1830-1835,"  by  Miss  Buth  G-allaber,  a  graduate 
student  in  Iowa  university.  During  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, the  western  frontier  might  have  been  represented  by  a  tri- 
angle with  its  apex  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  end  of  one  side  at 
Detroit,  and  of  the  other  at  New  Orleans.  Along  this  1,500  miles 
of  frontier,  the  United  States  maintained  an  army  usually  of 
less  than  2,500  men,  who  garrisoned  a  score  of  posts,  including 
especially  Fort  Howard,  Fort  Snelling,  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Fort  Armstrong,  Fort  Crawford,  Fort  Gibson,  and  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Life  at  these  frontier  posts  was  strenuous  and  monoto~ 
nous.  The  soldiers  protected  the  white  settlers  from  the  In- 
dians, constructed  buildings,  and  undertook  expeditions  against 
distant  tribes.  No  provision  was  made  for  either  their  recrea- 
tion or  education.   Their  food  consisted  chiefly  of  meat,  and  flour 
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or  meal,  and  np  to  December,  1830,  there  was  a  whiskey  ration. 
Privates  were  paid  five  dollars  a  month,  and  non-commissioned 
officers  ten  dollars.  Aside  from  intemperance,  the  greatest  men- 
ace to  the  soldiers  was  the  prevalence  of  such  diseases  as  cholera, 
yellow  fever,  and  scurvy.  Most  of  Uie  losses  in  the  ranks,  how- 
ever, were  due  to  desertions,  which  were  estimated  at  one-fifth 
of  this  frontier  army. 

In  the  last  paper  of  this  session,  "Glimpses  of  some  old  Mis- 
sissippi river  posts,"  Mr,  Louis  Pelzer  of  Iowa  university  added 
an  interesting  chapter  to  the  valuable  contributions  he  has  al- 
ready made  to  early  military  history  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
valley.  He  gave  a  picture  of  life  at  Port  Des  Moines  and  at 
Jefferson  Barracks,  as  it  was  experienced  by  the  First  regiment 
of  United  States  dragoons.  At  the  latter  post  recmits  from 
nearly  every  state  were  trained  for  service  on  the  western 
plains.  Suffering  from  the  lack  of  adequate  clothing  and  shel- 
ter, squads  of  these  embryo  soldiers  were  put  to  work  building 
stables  and  roads.  Cartridge  boxes,  holsters,  and  arms  were 
lacking,  desertions  were  of  almost  nightly  occurrence,  and  de- 
serters were  severely  punished.  But  the  raw  recruits  were 
finally  rounded  into  a  well-trained  regiment  nnder  the  command 
of  Colonel  Henry  Dodge,  and  expeditions  were  sent  from  Jef- 
ferson Barracks  into  differents  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Fort  Des  Moines  was  estabUshed  as  a  temporary  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  river  between  1834  and  1837,  and 
from  this  headquarters  an  expedition  was  despatched  through 
Iowa  and  far  to  the  northwest,  into  Minnesota.  Mr.  Pelzer 
described  in  an  interesting  fashion  the  hardships,  the  illnesses, 
and  the  monotonous  duties  of  the  soldiers  that  were  stationed 
at  Port  Des  Moines.  The  few  ladies  at  the  post  provided  a 
small  amount  of  pleasant  social  life,  and  occasionally  brightly 
dressed  young  soldiers  went  across  the  river  to  Commerce,  in 
Illinois,  to  the  hospitable  stone  house  of  James  White.  Here, 
with  partners  on  the  smooth  floor,  and  "amid  the  strains  of 
tortured  catgut,"  they  forgot  the  irksome  duties  of  barrack  life 
at  Fort  Des  Moines.  Finally  in  the  spring  of  1837  about  fifteen 
dragoons,  the  remnants  of  the  garrison,  bade  a  last  and  per- 
haps a  hearty  farewell  to  what,  in  Mr.  Pelzer's  opinion,  had 
proved  to  be  a  rather  "inglorious"  western  post.    These  nar- 
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ratives  of  life  in  frontier  poBte  closed  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing session. 

At  the  evening  session  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Burley, 
president  of  the  Chicago  historical  society,  was  in  the  chair 
and  welcomed  the  members  and  visitors  in  attendance  tipon  the 
association.  The  principal  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  pres- 
idential address  of  Mr.  Frederic  L.  Paxson  upon  "The  rise  of 
sports,  1876-1893."  This  unique  and  most  entertaining  ad- 
dress was  typical  of  the  fashion  in  which  the  present  school  of 
American  historians,  of  which  Mr.  Paxson  is  so  leading  an  ex- 
ponent, seeks  to  explain  the  effect  upon  our  national  attitude 
of  changes  in  our  every-day  life  and  thus  to  account  for  pres- 
ent-day developments.  Mr.  Paxson  pointed  out  the  necessity, 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  American  frontier,  of  some  new 
outlet  through  which  to  work  off  superfluous  energy.  This 
need  was  met  by  a  rising  interest  in  sports.  Showing  the  rapid 
development  and  the  gradual  organization  of  sports,  he  traced 
the  popular  enthusiasm  for  horse  racing,  for  yachting,  and  for 
boxing.  After  calling  attention  to  the  enthusiasm  which  greet- 
ed the  late  champion,  John  L.  Sullivan,  he  noted  the  organiza- 
tion of  baseball  as  a  national  sport  With  the  growth  of  cities 
and  the  need  for  exercise  came  the  many  athletic  clubs,  and 
the  numerous  amateur  unions.  The  craze  for  croquet  and  for 
roller  skating,  togetlier  with  the  evolution  and  widespread  use 
of  the  bicycle,  bringing  so  many  people  into  the  open,  was  noted, 
as  also  the  vogae  of  lawn  tennis.  The  recent  growth  of  the  coun- 
try club  movement,  and  of  golf,  added  to  the  popularity  of 
the  aatomoblle,  has  served  still  further  to  increase  the  zest  of 
the  American  people  for  outdoor  life. 

The  period  in  which  iiis  expansion  of  sport  was  most  not- 
able, in  Mr.  Paxson 's  opinion,  was  between  1876  and  1893. 
During  tiiis  time  all  our  games  expanded  upon  a  widening  scale, 
and  by  organization  their  government  became  "quasi-national." 
Added  to  the  disappearance  of  the  frontier,  the  needs  of  city 
life,  also,  helped  in  this  movement,  but  whatever  the  causes, 
the  effects  upon  our  national  life  and  attitude  have  been  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  "hysteria"  of  the  past  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  "better  deliberation  and  balance."  Moral  indif- 
ference to  means  has  given  way  to  a  real  concern  for  honest 
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methods.  Pnblie  opinion  is  forcing  those  who  would  not  reform 
of  their  own  volition  "into  a  reluctant  compliance  with  the 
rules."  Personal  behavior,  too,  has  greatly  improved,  and  the 
influence  of  our  changed  attitude  is  evident  in  the  prospects  for 
a  dry  America  with  equal  rights  for  all.  Mr.  PaiBon  intimated 
that  the  interest  of  women  in  lawn  tennis  and  in  cycling  has 
probably  been  one  of  the  great  forces  in  bringing  about  suffrage 
reform.  Moreover,  the  results  of  honest  sport  have  perhaps 
served  to  "steady  and  inspire  a  new  Americanism  for  a  new 
century."  The  entire  address  was  of  much  intrinsic  interest 
and  indicated  a  thorough  and  inclusive  research  into  an  ex- 
tensive field,  in  addition  to  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  de- 
tails presented. 

For  the  morning  session  on  Friday  at  the  Newberry  library, 
there  was  an  interesting  series  of  papers  which  dealt  with 
phases  of  middle-western  and  southern  history,  and  with  prac- 
tical historical  work.  The  first,  by  Mr,  Wayne  E.  Stevens  of 
the  university  of  Minnesota,  was  on  the  topic,  "PVr-trading 
companies  in  the  northwest,  1760-1816."  Up  to  1800,  Mr. 
Stevens  pointed  out,  British  traders,  operating  from  Montreal 
as  a  base,  were  in  almost  exclusive  control  of  the  fur  trade  in 
the  great  lakes  re^on  and  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley. 
During  the  revolution  and  the  years  immediately  following, 
they  buUt  up  the  business  organization  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  trading  companies  that  eventually  controlled 
the  commerce  of  the  northwest.  The  earliest  of  these  associa- 
tions was  Uie  North-west  company,  formed  by  a  nxmiber  of 
Montreal  merchants  in  1783  and  1784.  This  company  gradual- 
ly absorbed  all  its  rivals,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hudson's 
bay  company,  until  it  monopolized  the  trade  of  the  region  to 
the  northwest  of  lake  Superior.  The  commerce  of  the  country  to 
the  south  of  the  great  lakes  was  exploited  by  individual  mer- 
chants and  small  trading  concerns  up  to  1806,  when  a  group  of 
Canadian  merchants  formed  the  Michillimackinac  company. 
The  success  of  this  new  enterprise  was  short-lived,  however,  ow- 
ing to  the  rivalry  of  the  United  States  government  factories,  to- 
gether with  John  Jacob  Astor's  American  fur  company,  and  to 
the  political  difficulties  between  the  United  States  and  Qreat 
Britain.    In  1810  the  Michillimackinac  company  was  succeeded 
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by  the  Montreal-Michillimackinac  company,  and  in  1811  this 
new  association  was  merged  with  the  American  fur  company  in 
the  Sonth-west  company.  When  congress  in  1816  excluded 
British  traders  from  American  territory,  Astor  bought  out  the 
interest  of  the  Montreal-Michillimackinac  company  in  the 
South-west  company  and  thus  secured  control  over  a  large 
share  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  great  lakes  region  and  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  valley.  This  step  completed  the  transition 
from  British  to  American  ascendancy. 

In  the  next  paper,  "The  collapse  of  the  confederacy,"  Mr. 
Lawrence  H.  Gipson  of  Wabash  college  analyzed  the  psycho- 
logical factors  which  were,  he  considered,  responsible  for  the 
defeat  of  the  south  in  the  civil  war.  In  his  opinion,  the  confed- 
eracy was  sadly  lacking  in  the  four  psychological  factors  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  such  a  struggle.  First,  for  the  neces- 
sary leadership  to  inspire  confidence  Jefferson  Davis  did  not 
possess  the  essential  qnalifications.  He  was  inconsistent  and 
lacked  both  vision  and  the  ability  to  think  clearly  upon  the 
many  problems  that  arose.  Although  he  was  firmly  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  south,  he  failed  to  be  a  truly  great  leader 
owing  to  his  blind  sectionalism.  Secondly,  Mr.  Gipson  con- 
sidered that  the  southern  leaders,  in  standing  for  property 
rights  as  against  human  rights,  turned  their  backs  npon  many 
of  the  great  idealists  who  had  been  the  leaders  of  their  section. 
Thus,  the  south  was  unable  to  fight  with  a  deep-seated  belief 
in  the  righteousness  of  her  cause.  Thirdly,  the  south  had  no 
clear  and  well-defined  goal  for  which  she  strn^led  and,  there- 
fore, failed  to  exert  her  maximum  efficiency.  Fourthly,  and  of 
greatest  importance  in  Mr.  Gipson's  opinion,  was  the  failure 
of  the  southern  people  to  merge  their  personal  preference  in 
the  common  interests.  This  situation,  he  believed,  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  individualistic  organization  of  southern  society. 
As  proof  of  this  assertion  Mr.  Gipson  noted  the  continual 
quarrels  in  the  confederate  cabinet,  the  attacks  by  the  press 
upon  the  president,  and  the  quarrels  between  the  central  gov- 
ernment and  the  states  over  such  questions  as  conscription  and 
martial  law.  Bat  for  these  psychological  defects,  Mr.  Gipson 
considered  tiiat  it  might  have  been  possible  for  the  south  to 
have  maintained  herself  as  a  separate  nation. 
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The  next  paper,  "The  pioneer  aristocracy,"  by  Mr.  Logan 
Esarey  of  Indiana  university,  was  an  exceedingly  interesting 
account  of  the  ori^n  and  customs  of  the  early  settlers  in  the 
Ohio  valley.  These  pioneers  were  the  descendants  of  emigrants 
who  came  originally  from  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  especially  from  eonthem  Germany,  France,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  England.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
centnry  they  occupied  the  eastern  and  sonthern  foothills  of 
the  Appalachians.  In  Pennsylvania  they  scattered  along  the 
mountain  valleys  and  were  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
Another  considerable  portion  of  them  lived  in  the  Shenandoah- 
valley,  while  a  third  center  was  in  the  upland  region  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Prom  all  these  points  they  converged 
on  the  Ohio  valley  in  their  western  migration.  By  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  they  had  become  firmly  established 
in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  where  they  formed 
the  prevailing  type.  The  methods  of  these  pioneers  in  subduing 
the  wilderness  were  set  forth  by  Mr.  Esarey,  as  well  as  their 
social  pastimes,  their  religious  and  political  beliefs,  and  their 
visions  of  the  future. 

This  session  concluded  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  Franklin  F.  Hol- 
brook  of  the  Minnesota  historical  society  on  "Some  possibilities 
of  historical  field  work."  Mr.  Holbrook  gave  a  resume  of 
the  methods  used  and  the  results  of  aggressive  work  by  a  field 
agent  of  the  Minnesota  historical  society  who  is  engaged  in  a 
county-to-county  campaign.  At  present  his  work  is  centered 
upon  a  survey  of  county  archives  which  will  ultimately  provide 
data  for  a  guide  to  these  records,  as  well  as  information  regard- 
ing their  condition.  Besults  thus  far  have  shown  that  there  is 
much  valuable  historical  material  in  these  archives,  but  that 
conditions  with  respect  to  their  permanence  and  accessibility 
are  far  from  satisfactory.  Also,  lists  are  being  kept  of  the 
newspaper  files  that  are  to  be  foimd  in  each  locality,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  value  of  this  information,  important  accessions 
have  been  secured  for  the  society's  collections.  An  attempt, 
also,  to  locate  historical  material  in  private  hands  has  been 
rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  considerable  printed  and  man- 
uscript matter.  Another  important  aspect  of  the  field  agent's 
work  is  to  call  attention  to,  and  to  enlist  popular  interest  in. 
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historical  activity.  With  the  apt  observation  that  in  a  first 
visit  it  is  often  possible  only  to  commence  a  work  that  will  be 
completed  later  as  favorable  opportunity  arises,  Mr.  Holbrook 
conclnded  a  paper  that  in  practical  so^estions  for  aggressive 
historical  work  was  of  the  utmost  value. 

The  afternoon  session  of  Friday,  like  the  one  in  the  morning, 
offered  a  program  that  was  partly  practical,  and  partly  repre- 
sentative of  historical  research.  Preeminently  of  the  former 
type  was  the  first  paper,  by  Mr.  Paul  F.  Peck  of  Grinnell  col- 
lege, on  "Latin- American  history  as  a  field  of  study  for  Missis- 
sippi valley  students."  In  justification  of  his  plea  for  under- 
graduate courses  in  Latin-American  history,  Mr.  Peck  showed 
the  importance  of  Spanish  influence  upon  the  Mississippi  valley 
dnring  the  period  of  exploration,  during  Spain's  ownership  of 
Louisiana,  and  during  the  diplomatic  negotiations  that  culmin- 
ated in  the  treaty  of  1819.  Still  another  reason  for  interest  in 
Latin- American  history  is  the  close  similarity  in  the  topography 
and  in  the  development  of  the  economic  and  social  problems  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  that  of  the  Parana.  Lastly, 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  weet  coast  of  South  America,  since 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal,  makes  it  incumbent  npon  the 
colleges  and  aniversities  to  afford  their  stndents  an  opportmiity 
to  study  the  history  and  the  present  conditions  of  this  region. 
Latin-American  history  is  preeminently  suited  for  lecture  work, 
but  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  printed  in  English  that 
is  available  for  the  use  of  the  students  who  are  taking  courses 
covering  this  field.  After  an  experience  of  six  years,  Mr.  Peck 
has  foxmd  that  stndents  take  a  keen  interest  in  such  a  course. 
He  has  secured  especially  good  results  in  the  preparation  by 
students  of  permanent  charts  of  the  varied  economic  and  social 
problems  of  Latin- America.  There  should  also  be  a  "stiff 
dose'!  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  history  in  order  to  afford  a 
background  for  institutional  development  Finally,  a  course 
in  Latin-American  history  will  pot  the  student  in  touch  with 
the  aims  and  aspirations  of  other  repablics  and  will  afford  an 
appreciation  of  Pan-Americanism.  In  view  of  all  these  facts, 
Mr.  Peek  urged  that  an  elective  course  of  at  least  one  year 
should  be  given  in  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley. 
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The  next  two  papers  considered  praetieal  aspects  of  histor- 
ical celebrations,  and  were  both  founded  upon  experience  gained 
in  the  observance  of  the  centennial  of  Indiana.  As  a  number 
of  states  in  the  Mississippi  valley  are  about  to  undertake  similar 
celebrations,  these  papers  were  especially  appropriate  at  the 
present  time.  The  first  one,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Sobel  of  Purdue 
university,  discussed  "Pageantry  possibilities."  Emphasizing 
the  adaptability  of  a  pageant  to  local  conditions,  Mr.  Sobel  con- 
sidered that  the  two  requisites  for  a  successful  performance  are 
a  genuinely  patriotic  spirit  and  a  scenario  that  possesses  unity. 
The  latter  may  be  secured  either  by  a  chronological  order  in 
the  episodes,  or  by  historical  and  symbolical  characters  which 
go  through  the  entire  pageant.  Unity  may  also  be  achieved 
by  the  costumes,  especially  if  there  is  a  definite  color  scheme, 
while  the  music,  preferably  by  a  band,  may  be  used  in  a  sig- 
nificant fashion.  The  plot  of  the  pageant  should  be  simple, 
the  main  outline  plastic  and  adaptable  to  interpolation.  Detail 
and  intricacy  in  the  main  theme  are  impracticable,  and  a  few 
simply  drawn  characters  should  represent  some  definite  purpose 
or  event  allied  to  the  main  episodes.  In  the  episodes,  drills, 
dances,  and  similar  features  may  be  introduced.  The  manage- 
ment of  such  details  as  rehearsals,  advertising,  and  finances 
must  be  carefully  considered,  and  of  special  importance  is  the 
libretto,  which  should  give  a  complete  interpretation  of  the  vari- 
ous incidents.  Questions  of  stage  directions  and  of  rehearsals 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  pageant  master,  but  it  ia 
exceedingly  desirable  that  entrances  and  exits  should  follow 
one  another  in  rapid  succession,  and  that  they  should  be  re- 
hearsed separately  and  repeatedly,  in  order  to  ensure  smooth- 
ness and  easy  transitions.  Mr.  Sobel 's  entire  paper  was  writ- 
ten from  the  standpoint  of  practicality,  and  it  should  prove  a 
useful  guide  to  anyone  who  attempts  to  stage  an  historical  pag- 
eant 

The  nest  paper,  "Possibilities  in  state  historical  celebra- 
tions," was  read  by  Mr.  Harlow  Lindley,  secretary  of  the 
Indiana  historical  commission.  This  paper,  also,  was  rich  in 
useful  suggestions  drawn  from  practical  experience.  The 
Indiana  historical  commission  was  organized  with  $25,000  at  its 
disposal,  of  which  $5,000  was  available  for  publications,  and 
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the  remainder  for  the  celebration  of  the  state  centennial.  The 
year's  work  of  the  commission  had  two  important  results;  first, 
throoghoat  Indiana  a  new  interest  has  been  aroused  in  state  and 
local  history;  secondly,  a  marked  conununity  spirit  and  con- 
sciousness has  been  created.  Still  another  important  achieve- 
ment is  the  impetus  that  has  been  given  to  the  movement  for 
a  system  of  state  parks.  But  much  work  was  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  these  results.  The  first  problem  was  to  arouse 
throughout  the  state  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  centennial 
observances.  This  was  done  by  bulletins  and  newspaper  ar- 
ticles, through  the  medium  of  county  institutes,  and  by  addresses 
before  different  organizations.  Still  another  means  of  stimu- 
lating interest  was  the  setting  aside  of  February  22  as  an 
Indiana  products  day,  upon  which  banquets  should  be  held 
with  a  menu  of  "home-grown  dishes."  Also,  with  the  help  of 
George  Ade  a  unique  invitation  to  home-eoming  week  was  gotten 
up,  while  lantern  slides,  in  addition  to  the  moving  picture, 
"Indiana,"  were  used  in  order  to  arouse  popular  enthusiasm 
for  the  centennial  celebration. 

The  keynote  of  the  commission's  plans  was  to  provide  a  de- 
centralized celebration  that  would  be  state-wide  in  its  scope.  A 
centennial  chairman  was  appointed  in  each  county,  and  the  gen- 
eral schedule  provided  for  local  and  school  celebrations  early 
in  the  spring,  to  be  followed  by  county  observances  in  the  fall. 
The  program  at  these  affairs  usually  included  reunions,  pag- 
eants, parades,  and  various  patriotic  exercises.  Two  celebra- 
tions of  state-wide  importance  were  held,  one  at  Corydon  and 
the  other  at  Indianapolis.  By  the  generally  decentralized  cele- 
bration, a  keener  appreciation  of  the  history,  resources,  and 
possibilities  of  the  state  was  developed,  which  should  result  in 
the  future  in  a  higher  type  of  citizenship.  The  pageant  was 
employed  on  a  wide  scale,  as  one  of  the  best  means  to  arouse 
interest  By  a  campaign  of  education,  Including  a  summer 
course  at  the  state  university,  and  by  bulletins,  an  impetus  was 
given  to  the  movement  for  the  use  of  pageantry  in  historical 
anniversaries.  One  notable  result  was  the  development  of  home 
talent,  for  of  the  forty-five  pageants  given,  all  but  about  a  half- 
dozen  were  written  in  Indiana.  It  is  estimated  that  as  many 
as  250,000  citizens  witnessed  at  least  one  pageant,  and  that 
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from  30,000  to  40,000  participated  in  snch  affairs.  In  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Lindley  gave  a  nnmber  of  bints  as  to  the  pitfalls 
which  practical  experience  has  shown  await  the  promoters  of 
a  pageant.  Also,  he  noted  the  chief  requisites  of  a  saccessful 
historical  celebration.  His  paper  was  an  effective  illustration 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  state  celebrations  and  was  one 
that  will  be  of  great  value  to  persons  in  other  states  who  con- 
template similar  undertakings. 

For  the  concluding  paper  of  this  afternoon  session,  Mr. 
Theodore  C.  Pease  of  the  university  of  Illinois  discussed  the 
very  interesting  subject,  "Nauvoo:  a  possible  study  in  economic 
determinism."  As  the  Mormon  metropolis,  Nauvoo  attracted 
a  population,  of  which  the  overwhelming  proportion  were  la- 
borers, that  was  much  larger  than  its  industrial  development 
warranted.  A  number  of  manufactures  were  established,  and 
there  were  several  trade  associations  of  laborers.  But  as  there 
was  never  sufficient  manufacturing  to  give  employment  to  the 
population  of  15,000  or  more,  the  Mormon  leaders  were  obliged 
to  discourage  intending  settlers,  although  Joseph  Smith  used 
every  possible  pressure  to  induce  Mormons  ptossessing  abundant 
capital  to  locate  there.  The  necessity  to  provide  work,  Mr. 
Pease  considered,  probably  accounted  for  the  elaborate  public 
buildings  that  were  erected.  Though  the  workmen  employed  on 
these  improvements  gave  part  of  their  time  without  charge,  they 
were  mded  by  tithes  from  their  brethren  who  lived  outside  the 
town.  This  situation  may  account  for  the  busy  industry,  the 
numerous  public  buildings,  and  the  brick  houses,  as  well  as  for 
the  discontent  of  the  laborers  in  Nauvoo.  Mr.  Pease  concluded 
that  whether  the  town,  if  left  in  peace,  "could  have  reached  a 
sound  economic  condition,  or  whether  by  economic  laws  it  was 
doomed  from  its  beguming,  are  questions  interesting  but  un- 
answerable." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  afternoon  session  the  association 
adjourned  to  the  Selig  polyscope  theater,  58  East  Washington 
street  Here,  through  tiie  courtesy  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Lieber  of 
Indianapolis,  the  members  enjoyed  a  view  of  the  picture  drama, 
"Indiana."  In  this  fashion  it  was  possible  to  secure  an  in- 
sight into  at  least  a  part  of  the  practical  work  undertaken  by 
the  Indiana  historical  commission.    Indeed,  this  little  interlude 
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in  the  more  serious  activities  of  the  day  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable,  as  well  as  profitable,  events  of  liie  meet^ 
ing. 

For  the  evening  session  on  Friday,  the  majority  of  the  papers 
dealt  with  middle- western  history.  The  first  one,  entitled  "The 
influence  of  the  west  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  political  parties," 
was  read  by  Mr.  Homer  C.  Hockett  of  Ohio  state  university. 
The  paper  considered  chiefly  the  shifting  of  the  center  of 
economic  and  political  power  as  a  result  of  the  change,  between 
1790  and  1830,  in  the  relative  weight  of  the  population  west 
and  east  of  the  AUeghanies  from  one  in  fifteen  to  six  in  fifteen. 
This  growth  in  the  west  was  responsible  for  the  overthrow  in 
1800  of  the  federalist  party,  of  which  the  stronghold  was  on 
the  coast.  Although  the  government's  foreign  policy  from 
1807  to  1815  drove  many  republican  converts  back  to  the  feder- 
alist ranks,  the  recurrence  of  interest  in  western  development 
after  the  war  of  1812  brought  about  the  end  of  the  latter  party. 
For  another  decade  the  chief  element  in  the  settlement  of  the 
west  was  the  stock  that  had  already  won  the  Ohio  valley  for 
republicanism.  But  the  economic  development  of  the  west  and 
the  south  soon  diverged.  Under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Clay 
the  west  formulated  its  economic  creed  in  the  so-called  Ameri- 
can system.  The  planter,  however,  refused  to  accept  this 
theory,  and  by  1825  the  two  geographical  sections  which  had 
been  strongholds  of  republicanism  held  widely  different  views 
on  national  policy  and  constitutional  interpretation.  Thus,  the 
decade,  1815-1825,  saw  the  disintegration  of  both  the  old  parties. 
Their  elements,  with  those  contributed  by  the  new  west,  were 
poured  into  the  melting  pot,  to  emerge  in  new  combinations. 

The  next  paper,  by  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Blegen  of  the  Riverside 
high  school,  Milwaukee,  discussed  "A  plan  for  the  union  of 
British  North  America  and  the  United  States,  1866."  Mr. 
Blegen  asserted  that,  according  to  Canadian  public  opinion,  the 
chief  motives  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Elgin-Marcy  treaty  were 
resentment  over  the  attitude  of  Canada  during  the  civil  war, 
and  the  hope  of  compelling  a  political  union  of  the  Dominion 
with  the  United  States.  In  1866,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
house  of  representatives  which  was  in  reality  a  standing  offer 
that  whenever  any  province  wished  to  be  annexed,  it  should  be 
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admitted  to  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Great 
Britain.  Taylor,  the  author  of  the  bill,  was  an  agent  of  the 
treasury  department  and  was  considered  an  authority  on  the 
Canadian  northwest.  The  bill  aroused  much  discussion,  and 
Canadian  newspapers  regarded  it  as  another  proof  of  the  mo- 
tives they  had  ascribed  in  the  abrogation  of  the  Elgin-Marcy 
treaty.  The  real  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  further  interest 
in  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  and  to  help  bring  about  the 
annexation  of  the  Canadian  northwest.  Taylor  believed  that  a 
popular  vote  in  that  region  would  favor  such  a  move.  In  a 
similar  belief  the  legislature  of  Minnesota  urged  the  American 
government  to  take  steps  toward  the  annexation  of  western 
British  America,  while  the  United  States  senate  adopted  a  reso- 
lution that  was  similar  to  Taylor's  plan,  but  applied  only  to 
the  northwest  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  a  move  was 
reflected  in  the  attitude  of  Sumner  and  of  President  Grant,  and 
in  statements  by  Secretary  Fish  and  by  the  British  minister, 
Thornton.  That  the  question  of  annexation  or  of  independence 
should  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  provinces  affected,  was 
frequently  suggested.  This  agitation  was  effectually  quieted  by 
the  Canadian  attitude,  by  the  treaty  of  "Washington,  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Kiel  disturbances,  and  by  other  events. 

The  next  paper,  entitled  "President  Lincoln  and  the  Illinois 
radical  republicans,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Cole  of  the 
university  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Cole  showed  that  Lincoln  entered 
upon  his  presidential  career  without  a  clear  record  as  a  radi- 
cal opponent  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  "With  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  the  regular  republican  following  in  Illinois  was 
rapidly  converted  to  the  abolition  ground  that  this  was  a  di- 
vinely appointed  opportunity  for  a  death  struggle  between 
freedom  and  slavery.  But  Lincoln  soon  announced  various 
pohcies  that  greatly  disappointed  these  radicals.  They  were 
especially  worried  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  a^iressiveness  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  upon  the  south  and  its  institutions. 
Lincoln  soon  became  the  object  of  much  party  criticism  and 
pressure  which,  although  it  does  not  seem  seriously  to  have 
embarrassed  his  policies,  doubtless  hastened  his  decision  to 
issue  the  emancipation  proclamation.  This  belated  action  did 
not  satisfy  the  radicals,  and  they  criticized  the  general  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  war,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  and 
Lincoln's  views  on  reconstruction.  Also,  they  opposed  his  re- 
nomination,  and  later  his  election.  But  after  the  military  vic- 
tories of  September,  1864,  they  generally  went  with  the  tide. 
After  Lincoln's  reelection,  they  still  pressed  their  reconstruc- 
tion policy,  until  his  martyrdom  shifted  the  controversy  to  An- 
drew Johnson. 

The  last  paper  of  the  evening  was  entitled  "The  formation 
of  the  American  colonization  society,"  and  was  read  by  Mr. 
Henry  N.  Sherwood  of  the  state  normal  school.  La  Crosse, 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Sherwood  traced  the  organization  of  a  na^ 
tional  society  in  December,  1816,  by  several  groups  of  men. 
Each  of  these  groups  had  already  advocated  the  deportation  of 
the  free  negro  beyond  the  limits  of  the  white  settlements  of 
America  and  had,  heretofore,  acted  independently  of  the  others. 
The  paper  set  forth  the  leadership  and  personnel  of  each  group, 
as  well  as  its  specific  recommendations.  From  this  evidence 
Mr.  Sherwood  drew  the  conclusion  that  double  dealing  and  in- 
sincere motives  had  little,  if  any,  place  in  this  meeting.  The 
dominant  purposes  of  the  new  organization  were  to  deport  all 
free  negroes  to  Africa,  to  christianize  that  continent,  to  stop 
the  slave  trade,  and  to  establish  commerce  in  legitimate  articles 
of  trade  between  Africa  and  America.  It  was  their  intention 
to  enlist  the  national  government  in  the  project  Among  the 
most  active  men  in  brinj^g  about  the  formation  of  the  "Amer- 
ican society  for  colonizing  the  Free  People  of  Color  of  the 
United  States"  (the  society  was  first  known  by  this  name)  were 
Samuel  J.  Mills,  Robert  Finley,  Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  an<J 
Elias  B.  Caldwell.  Mr.  Sherwood's  conclusions  would  seem  to 
afford  a  starting  point  for  the  historian  who  would  "disentangle 
the  complicated  web"  of  charges  and  countercharges  made 
in  connection  with  this  society  in  later  times. 

On  Saturday  morning  there  was  a  joint  meeting  of  the  history 
teachers'  section  with  the  Cook  county  history  teachers'  associa- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  this  section,  Mr.  Au- 
gustus 0.  Thomas  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Mr.  Albert  H.  Sanford 
of  the  state  normal  school,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  presided.  Mr. 
R.  M.  Tryon  of  the  university  of  Chicago  discussed  "Progress 
within  the  subject  applied  to  high  school  history."      Pointing 
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oat  the  acknowledged  need  for  a  readjustment  of  the  history 
course  as  it  is  given  at  present,  Mr.  Tryon's  paper  was  an  able 
plea  for  a  recognition  of  the  increasing  maturity  of  the  student. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  progress  cannot  be  obtained  as 
easily  in  history  as  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  he  considered  that 
the  problem  is  one  that  is  capable  of  solution.  After  a  careful 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  seemingly  insurmountable 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  Mr.  Tryon  showed  by  reference  to 
the  successive  cycles  of  American  Mstory,  as  it  is  commonly 
taught  in  the  grades,  in  the  high  school,  and  in  the  college,  tb&i 
too  frequently  there  is  little  recognition  of  the  principle  of  prog- 
ress. This  defect  he  would  remedy,  "first,  by  the  teacher's 
method  of  procedure  in  teaching  the  subject ;  secondly,  by  a  close 
organization  of  topics  presented  in  two  or  more  cycles,  so  that 
a  higher  level  of  ability  will  be  demanded  at  each  level;  and, 
thirdly,  by  an  organization  and  selection  of  the  topics  in  each 
cycle  so  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  repetition."  Mr. 
Tryon  also  emphasized  the  necessity  for  work  oatside  of  the 
text,  which  should  be  used  in  the  daily  recitation.  His  paper 
was  given  point  by  a  practical  outline  of  the  methods  he  pro- 
posed for  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  of  the  high  school, 
in  order  to  apply  the  principle  of  progress  within  the  subject. 
Altogether,  he  gave  a  most  interesting  and  searching  analysis 
of  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  that  confronts  the  history 
teacher.    The  paper  elicited  a  spirited  discussion. 

The  next  paper,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hathaway  of  Milwaukee,  de- 
scribed a  coarse  in  socialized  civics,  as  it  is  given  in  the  River- 
side high  school.  The  course  covers  one  year  and  is  designed 
for  either  third  or  fourth  year  students.  The  first  semester, 
civics  in  general  is  considered,  with  the  stress  laid  upon  local 
affairs.  The  remainder  of  the  course  takes  up  social  problems 
and  is  grouped  about  the  following  topics:  conservation,  the 
family,  the  unfortunate,  and  labor.  This  paper,  also,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  informal  discussion,  led  in  this  instance  by  Mr. 
Byron  C.  Legg  of  the  Mishawaka  high  school.  Following  this 
discussion,  Mr.  Beverley  "W.  Bond,  Jr.  of  Purdue  university  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  a  report  by  a  committee  of  the  Indiana 
history  teachers'  section  for  a  revised  history  course  in  the 
high  school.    In  brief,  the  report  reconomended  that  the  first 
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year  should  be  devoted  to  an  introductory  course,  including 
oriental  and  ancient  history  and  European  history  up  to  1648, 
that  the  second  year  should  include  European  history  from 
1648  to  1914,  and  the  third  year  should  be  confined  to  American 
history  and  civics.  The  committee  also  recommended  that 
social  and  economic  history  should  receive  at  least  as  much  atten- 
tion as  political.  In  addition  to  these  papers  and  discassions,  the 
teachers'  section  was  honored  with  an  informal  talk  by  Mr. 
Henry  Johnson  of  the  Teachers'  college,  Columbia  university, 
■who  happened  to  be  in  Chicago  at  this  time.  This  entire  session 
was  an  extremely  helpful  and  suggestive  one,  althoxigh  it  was 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  two  of  the  principal  speakers  on  the 
program  failed  either  to  be  present  or  to  send  in  their  papers. 

As  usual,  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  meeting 
was  the  group  of  delightful  social  diversions  provided  by  the 
committee  on  local  arrangements.  The  first  of  these  events  was 
a  most  delightful  and  well-attended  reception  given  by  the 
Chicago  historical  society  in  their  commodious  rooms,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Thursday  evening  session.  On  Friday,  at 
noon,  the  Chicago  historical  society  again  acted  as  hosts,  this 
time  at  luncheon  at  the  Congress  hotel.  Immediately  following 
this  luncheon  came  the  annual  business  meeting.  The  social  af- 
fairs of  the  meeting  were  concluded  on  Saturday  with  an  auto- 
mobile drive  through  the  park  boulevard  system  of  Chicago, 
which  was  still  another  instance  of  the  thoughtfulness  and 
courtesy  of  the  local  committee. 

In  every  respect  the  tenth  annual  meeting  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  that  the  Mississippi  valley  historical  association  has 
ever  had.  The  wide  range  of  the  papers,  the  many  contribu- 
tions to  Mississippi  valley  history,  as  well  as  the  attention  given 
to  various  aspects  of  historical  activity,  testified  to  the  effective 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  association.  The  fact, 
too,  that  so  many  of  the  members  found  time  to  come,  many  of 
them  from  a  considerable  distance,  was  an  excellent  proof  of 
the  real  interest  that  is  being  aroused.  In  all,  seventy-eight 
members  registered,  in  comparison  with  fifty-eight  at  the  Nash- 
ville meeting  the  previous  year,  while  a  large  number  were  pres- 
ent who  failed  to  register.  This  marked  increase  in  the  attend- 
ance at  Chicago  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  holding  the  annual 
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meeting  every  other  year  at  some  convenient  and  centrally  locate 
ed  point,  with  a  session  in  alternate  years  at  such  distant  cities 
as  Nashville.  By  this  policy  a  large  attendance  will  be  ensured 
biennially,  while  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
inflaencc  of  the  association  will  not  be  disregarded.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  arangement  will  become  an  established  custom. 

Especially  gratifying  was  the  report  of  the  secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Paine,  which  showed  that  the  associa- 
tion's affairs  are  in  excellent  shape.  The  total  income  has  not 
suffered,  while  the  net  assets  show  a  gain  of  more  than  $500.00 
over  1916.  Moreover,  the  abolition  of  the  one  dollar  member- 
ships has  not  resulted  in  the  loss  that  was  feared.  In  1916 
there  were  481  subscribing  members,  as  compared  with  667  on 
April  30,  1917,  or  there  was  a  gain  of  186.  This  increase  offset 
the  loss  of  the  one  dollar  members  and  is  a  tribute  to  the 
efficient  work  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  especially  in  view  of 
the  untoward  financial  situation  during  the  past  year.  If  only 
this  record  can  be  kept  up,  the  association  should  weather  with 
perfect  ease  the  present  crisis  in  oar  national  life.  The  Review 
should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  pubUc  and  college  library,  for 
the  material  it  contains  is  indispensable  to  a  thorough  study  of 
the  history  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  In  securing  this  result, 
and  in  extending  the  influence  of  the  association,  each  member 
should  bear  a  personal  part. 

Bevebley  "W.  Bond,  Jb. 

PUBDUE   tJwiVEBSITY 

Lafayette,  Induna 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  tenth  annaal  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  valley  historical 
association  was  called  to  order  at  2 :30  P.  M.,  Thursday,  April 
26,  1917,  by  the  president,  Frederic  L.  Paxson.  The  following 
committees  were  appointed ;  Committee  on  resolutions  regarding 
the  death  of  the  former  secretary-treasurer,  Clarence  S.  Paine — 
Isaac  J.  Cox,  chairman,  and  all  the  past  presidents  of  the  associ- 
ation present;  Auditing  committee — William  E.  Connelley, 
Solon  J.  Buck,  Milo  M.  Quaife;  Committee  on  resolutions — 
Logan  Esarey,  Aleida  J.  Pieters,  Louis  Pelzer. 

President  Paxson  presented  the  following  resolution: 

The  Mississippi  valley  historical  association  in  seasiou  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  at  its  tenth  annual  meeting,  April  26,  1917,  urges  that  means 
be  taken  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  facilitate  the  sound 
historical  instruction  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  end  that  a 
correct  public  opinion  vith  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  have  made 
for  our  democracy  and  freedom  in  the  past  may  stand  stubbornly  in 
our  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  those  principles  in  the  future. 

It  was  voted  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  executive 
committee  with  power  to  act  for  the  association  in  the  premises. 
This  resolution  was  approved  by  the  executive  committee. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  im- 
mediately following  the  luncheon  at  the  Congress  hotel,  April  27. 
In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Isaac  J.  Cox,  presided. 

The  following  resolution  prepared  by  the  special  committee 
was  read  by  the  chairman,  C.  W.  Alvord; 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  the  aasociation  has  lost  by  death  its 
founder  and  best  known  member,  Clarmce  S.  Paine.  In  the  fall  of  1907 
it  was  at  the  call  of  Mr.  Paine  that  representatives  of  various  western 
historical  agencies  met  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  started  the  movement 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Misfflssippi  valley  historical  association. 
From  that  date  until  his  death  Mr.  Pune  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
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association  and  carried  the  burden  of  work  upon  his  shoulders.  He  was 
more  than  an  efficient  official.  His  optimism  and  ^ithnsiasm  for  the  cause 
he  had  so  much  at  heart  inspired  others  and  encouraged  them  to  join 
their  efforts  with  his.  From  the  first  Mr.  Paine  took  his  stand  firmly  for 
the  highest  ideals  of  scientific  work  and  it  was  his  influence  more  than 
that  of  any  other  which  has  given  the  association  the  good  reputation  it 
enjoys  today.  Mr.  Paine  was  a  man  of  financial  genius  and  for  years 
he  was  the  pilot  who  steered  the  association  safely  away  from  the  banks 
of  bankruptcy,  which  frequently  threatened  it.  During  our  long  as- 
sociation with  him,  we,  the  m^nbers  of  the  MissisBippi  valley  associa- 
tion, learned  to  admire  his  ability  and  to  lore  his  personality;  and  at 
this  first  meeting  since  his  death  we  take  occaaon  to  express  to  his  wife, 
his  family,  and  his  state,  the  deep  sense  of  obligation  which' we  owe  to 
him,  and  to  ^ve  voice  to  our  ^onpathy  in  their  loss  which  in  a  very 
particular  manner  we  share. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  hj  a  rising  vote. 

An  informal  report  was  presented  by  the  editor  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  historical  review.    The  report  was  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  auditing  committee  was  presented  by  the 
chairman,  William  E.  Connelley,  as  follows : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Dssociation  for  the  year  ending  with  this  annual  meetii^  beg  to  submit 
the  following  report: 

That  the  accounts  for  the  year  be  approved  together  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  them  by  the  secretary-treasurer. 

That  the  secretary-treasurer  and  the  asaociation  be  congratulated  on 
the  improved  condition  of  the  finances. 

That  in  future  the  practice  of  payment  by  the  association  for  the 
separates  of  articles  be  discontinued.  Let  the  authors  of  contributions 
deal  directly  with  the  publisher  under  terms  secured  by  the  secretary- 
treaaarer. 

That  the  transactions  of  the  asaociation  have  grown  to  such  propor> 
tions  that  the  method  of  reporting  to  this  body  now  in  use  is  inadequate. 
It  is  impossible  for  an  auditing  cwunittee  intelligentiy  to  check  the 
bufflness  for  the  entire  year  in  any  amount  of  time  at  its  disposal  at  an 
annual  meeting. 

That  it  is  our  judgment  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  association 
should,  at  the  expense  of  the  association,  be  audited  annually  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  annual  meeting  by  a  recognized  and  responsible 
accounting  company,  and  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  transactions  of  the 
year  should  be  shown  in  detail. 
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A  sominary  of  this  exhibit  should  constitute  the  report  of  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer, and  should  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  aa  required  in 
banks  and  state  offices.  The  report  of  the  accounting  company  should 
be  submitted  with  that  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  so  that  the  auditing 
committee  may  be  able  quickly  to  prepare  a  report  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  recommendations  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasiirer,  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Paine, 
was  read  and  accepted.* 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  presented  hj  the 
chairman,  Harlow  W.  Lindley,  as  follows: 

For  premdent  —  St.  Qeorge  L.  Siouasat. 

For  secretary-treasurer  —  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Faine. 

For  members  of  the  executive  committee  for  three  years  —  Orin  G. 
Libby,  Albert  H.  Sanford,  and  Homer  C.  Hockett. 

For  monbers  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  teachers'  section  for 
three  years  —  R.  M.  Tiyon,  chairman,  and  Oscar  H.  Williams. 

For  members  of  ihe  board  of  editors  for  three  years  —  Dan  E.  Clark, 
Isaac  J.  Cox,  and  Milo  M.  Quaife. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  cast  the  onanimons  ballot  of  the  association  for  the  officers  as 
nominated. 

On  behalf  of  the  Minnesota  historical  society,  the  association 
was  invited  to  hold  its  eleventli  annual  meeting  in  St.  Paul  at 
the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  historical  building  in  that 
city.  An  invitation  was  presented  from  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  to  meet  in  that  city  in  1918  on 
a  date  convenient  to  tiie  association.  After  some  discnssion  it 
was  voted  that  the  qnestion  of  the  place  of  meeting  be  referred 
to  the  executive  committee.  It  was  voted  that  the  executive 
committee  be  directed  to  consider  also  the  question  of  the  ad- 
visability of  meeting  every  two  years  or  every  three  years  in 
Chicago. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Harlow  Lindley : 

Whereas,  The  dnnes  of  Indiana,  a  wonderful  region  of  unique  char- 
acteristics and  high  historical  value  differentiated  from  all  national 
parks  in  this  country,  have  been  recently  recommended  to  congress  for 
purchase  as  a  national  park  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  after 

1  See  pott,  244-848. 
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foil  investigation  upon  inlonnation  presented  by  Director  of  National 
Parte  Mather,  and  sacli  acqnisiticm  has  been  endorsed  by  the  govemorB 
of  the  two  great  states  of  Indiana  and  Illinoia,  and 

Whereas,  These  dunes  shoald  be  preserved  as  a  monoment  and  play- 
ground for  the  coining  generation  as  wdl  as  for  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  the  five  million  persons  living  veiy  near  the  dvmea,  and 

Whereas,  Any  delay  in  securing  this  natural  park  most  inevitably  en- 
danger such  purpose, 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Mssismppi  valley 
historical  association  here  assembled  appeal  to  congress  to  take  such 
immediate  and  favorable  action  apon  this  report  of  Secretary  Lane  as 
will  enable  die  country  to  secure  the  dunes  and  set  the  same  aside 
forever  as  a  national  park  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Shambangh  spoke  on  behalf  of  other  parks  along  the 
upper  Mississippi  in  Ulinois  and  Wisconsin  that  should  be  pre- 
served and  urged  that  they  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
dunes  of  Indiana.  It  was  voted  that  the  resolution,  together 
with  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Shambaugh,  be  referred  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

An,  invitation  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio  valley  historical  assoda- 
tiou  to  attend  its  meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  November  30  and  De- 
cember 1, 1917,  was  presented  by  Burd  S.  Patterson,  president  of 
the  Ohio  valley  historical  assodation  and  secretary  of  the  His- 
torical society  of  western  Pennsylvania,  and  was  referred  to 
the  executive  committee. 

The  business  session  then  adjourned. 

The  executive  committee  met  at  the  Congress  hotel  at  3  P.  M., 
April  27,  1917.  Those  present  were  I.  J.  Cox,  C.  "W.  Alvord, 
A.  H.  Sanf  ord,  H.  C.  Hockett,  J.  A.  James,  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Paine. 
Mr.  Cox  was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  coming 
year. 

It  was  voted  that  the  secretary  be  directed  to  prepare  a 
budget  of  expenses  for  the  coming  year  and  submit  the  same  by 
mail  to  the  members  of  the  finance  committee  and  later  to  the 
entire  executive  committee. 

It  was  voted  that  the  question  of  the  place  of  meeting  in 
1918  be  submitted  to  all  the  members  of  the  executive  committee 
by  maU,  also  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  meeting  every 
other  year  in  Chicago. 
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It  was  voted  that  the  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Lindley  re- 
garding the  dunes  of  Indiana  be  adopted  and  that  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committee  be  informed  of  the  action. 

The  executive  committee  then  adjourned. 

At  the  session  of  the  association  on  the  evening  of  April  27, 
a  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  w.as  presented  by  the 
chairman,  Logan  Esarey,  as  follows : 

Be  it  resolved,  That  this  aasociation  by  a  vote  of  tlianka  express  its 
appreciation  to  the  Chicago  historical  society,  not  only  tor  its  hospitality 
in  tendering  the  use  of  its  boilding  as  a  meeting  place,  and  for  the 
splendid  entertainment  end  loncheon  at  the  Congress  hotel,  and  for  the 
pleasant  sight-seeing  trip  by  automobile  over  the  city,  but  more  especial- 
ly for  the  appreciation  of  our  work  shown  by  the  members  of  the  society ; 

To  the  directors  of  the  Newberry  library  for  the  use  of  their  library 
as  a  meeting  place  and  for  the  eourtedes  of  the  library  display  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  association; 

To  Robert  C.  Lieber  of  Indianapolis  and  the  Selig  polyscope  company 
of  Chicago  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Indiana  histoiy  films. 

We  would  also  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  thanks  and  ap- 
proval to  the  officers  of  this  association  for  their  work  and  care  in  pre- 
paring the  excellent  program  of  the  meeting. 

The  report  was  received  and  the  resolutions  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Claiia.  S.  Paine,  Secretary 
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(April,  1916,  to  Apbil,  1917) 

The  work  of  the  association  durisg  the  year  just  closed  has  been  sab- 
ject  to  varied  and  sadden  changes.  The  general  onsettled  condition  of 
the  country,  t<^ther  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  haa 
had  a  material  effect  upon  oar  organization.  It  has  been  exceedingly 
difficult  to  secure  new  members;  indeed  every  effort  has  been  resorted  to 
in  order  to  retain  the  old  members.  The  raise  in  does  decided  npon  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  seemed  for  the  best  and  it  has  so  resulted. 
There  was  a  time,  however,  when  the  cancellations  were  so  numerous  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  association  could  stand  the  strain.  The  crisis 
has  been  safely  passed,  and  yon  will  agree  when  you  hear  the  financial 
report  that  the  association  has  never  been  on  a  firmer  basis.  The  raise 
in  dues  did  not  affect  libraries  or  individuals  who  were  both  members  of 
the  association  and  subscribers  to  the  Review ;  and  when  it  was  nnder- 
Btood  that  under  the  new  arrangement  members  were  to  reedve  all 
publications  issued  by  the  association,  including  the  quarterly  Review, 
many  who  had  canceled  renewed  their  memberships.  Some  have  in- 
quired, however,  about  the  annual  volume  of  Procesdinos,  fearing  it  is 
to  be  discontinued.  Our  difficulties  may  not  be  «itirely  over  when  it 
is  noted  that  the  next  volume  of  Proceedinob  is  published  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Review. 

The  appearance  of  volume  vm  of  the  PROCEEDiNas  was  ddayed  several 
mraiths  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  all  the  papers 
together  and  for  other  unavoidable  reasons,  but  it  was  mailed  out  at  a 
time  when  it  aided  materially  in  collecting  membership  dues. 

FoUowing  Mr.  Paine 's  sudden  death,  the  president  consulted  with  the 
executive  committee  and  the  affairs  of  the  association  were  placed  under 
my  care.  I  had  always  been  closely  associated  with  my  husband's  work 
in  the  past  and  his  aspirations  were  my  aspirations.  Since  I  have  en- 
dured alone  the  worry  and  trials  of  the  year  just  closed,  my  respect  and 
regard  for  my  husband  have  increased  if  that  were  possible. 

The  mid-year  meeting  of  the  association  convened  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  historical  association. 
About  one  hundred  members  of  the  Mississippi  valley  historical  asso- 
ciation were  in  attendance.  A  dinner  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
December  26,  at  the  Sinton  hotel,  at  which  informal  reports  were  made 
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by  the  president  and  other  officers.  There  was  a  general  discosraon  of 
committee  work,  bat  the  committees,  having  been  so  recently  appointed, 
conld  only  ontline  their  plans  for  the  future.  A  discussion  over  the 
subject  of  the  teaching  of  state  history  in  the  high  schools  aroused 
much  interest. 

The  conference  of  teachers  of  history  in  secondary  schools  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  December  28,  was  presided  over  by  James  A.  Sullivan, 
representing  this  association,  which  had  been  asked  to  take  charge  of 
this  conference.  Carl  E,  Pray  of  the  state  normal  school  at  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan,  and  Qlen  Levin  Swiggett  of  the  United  States  bureau  of 
education  presented  papers.  Mr.  Fray's  paper  was  discussed  by  Vic- 
toria Adams  of  Chicago  and  Mr.  Swiggett's  by  Frank  P.  Goodwin  of 
Cincinnati.  "The  teaching  of  history  as  affected  by  the  present  war" 
wafi  discussed  by  Albert  McEinley  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania, 
Samuel  B.  Harding  of  the  university  of  Indiana,  and  Shirley  Farr  of 
the  university  of  Chicago. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  and  board  of  editors  was  held 
Thursday  evening,  December  28,  at  a  dinner  at  the  Sinton  hotel.  There 
were  present  Andrew  C.  McLai^hlin,  James  A.  James,  Isaac  J.  Cox, 
St  Qeorge  L.  Sionssat,  Archer  B.  Hulbert,  Eugene  M.  Yiolette,  Solon 
J,  Buck,  Frederic  L.  Paxson,  and  Mrs,  C.  S.  Paine.  After  a  general 
discussion  of  matters  relating  to  the  association,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
executive  committee: 

"  (1)  That  future  payments  on  account  of  association  or  Review  liabil- 
ities shall  be  made  by  the  secretary-treasurer  upon  receipt  of  voucher 
bearing  endorsement  of  the  officer  responsible  for  the  expenditure,  and 
that  of  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  or  his  deputy,  who 
shall  place  upon  the  voucher  its  proper  serial  number. 

"  (2)  That  a  standing  finance  committee  be  created,  including  as  chair- 
man the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  in  addition  to  hiT" 
the  preffldent,  the  managing  editor,  and  the  secretary-treasurer,  which 
committee  shall  (a)  manage  the  finances  of  the  association,  (b)  pre- 
sent estimates  for  an  annual  budget  to  the  annual  meeting,  and  (c) 
transfer  items  within  the  estimates  according  to  the  best  needs  of  the 
association. 

"  (3)  That  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  shall  direct  the 
finances  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  at  which  time  the  budget  system 
shall  begin  to  operate. 

"(4)  That  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Paine  shall  be  acting  secretary-treasurer 
and  bunness  manager  of  the  Review  for  the  present  in  the  place  of 
A.  O.  Thomas,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  executive  committee  are 
hereby  conveyed. 
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"(5)  That  the  bTianess  manager  be  requested  to  proceed  with  the 
soliciting  of  the  gnaranty  fond  for  the  Review  for  another  three-year 
period. ' ' 

On  Friday  afternoon,  December  29,  was  held  the  formal  joint  session 
of  the  Mississippi  ralley  historical  aasociation  with  the  American  histor- 
ical association,  Isaac  J.  Cox,  chairman  of  the  ezecative  committee, 
presiding  in  the  absence  of  the  presidoit.  The  pn^ram  consisted  of 
papers  on  "Spanish  influence  in  the  west  during  the  American  revolu- 
tion," by  James  A.  James  of  Northwestern  university;  "The  Pennsyl- 
vania bribery  bill  of  1836,"  by  Reginald  C.  McGrane  of  the  university 
of  Cincinnati ; ' '  Sectionalism  in  Kentucky  from  1855  to  1865, ' '  by  James 
B.  Bobertson  of  Berea  college;  and  "The  influence  of  the  religious  press 
of  Cincinnati  on  the  northern  border  states,"  by  Ernest  A.  Smith  of 
Salt  Lake  City. 

The  third  year  of  the  publication  of  the  Mississippi  valley  historical 
review  has  just  closed  and  the  high  character  of  this  qnarterly  is  un- 
excelled by  any  publication  of  this  tdnd.  The  guarantors  have  stood 
faithfully  by  the  project  and  some  action  should  be  taken  at  this  meet- 
ign  to  express  to  them  our  appreciation  of  their  support.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  we  cannot  declare  the  association  able  to  bear  all  the 
expense  incident  to  publishing  the  Review.  After  the  action  of  the 
executive  c<«nmittee  authorizing  a  renewal  of  the  guaranty  fund  Mr, 
Alvord  and  the  secretary  made  every  efEort  to  secure  it,  and  up  to  this 
time  over  one  thousand  dollars  has  been  pledged.  The  Review  is  as- 
sured for  another  year  and  since  a  number  of  the  guarantors  have  re- 
newed for  three  years  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  practically  all 
the  money  is  in  sight  to  guaranty  the  expenses  of  the  association  for  the 
next  three  years,  counting,  of  course,  upon  the  annual  membership  dues 
together  with  the  guaranty  fund,  advertising,  and  the  income  from  the 
sale  of  publications. 

Should  conditions  in  the  life  of  our  country  return  to  normal  many 
new  members  could  be  secured  in  the  next  three  years.  As  chairman 
of  the  m^nbership  committee  I  have  spent  much  thought  on  the  subject 
of  the  best  w^  to  enlarge  the  association.  The  committee  was  just 
ready  to  make  a  widespread  canvass  for  new  members  when  the  present 
war  conditions  enveloped  the  nation  and  it  seemed  best  to  postpone 
our  efforts  until  a  more  opportune  time.  Since  conditions  do  not  af- 
fect libraries  so  much  as  individuals,  a  systematic  canvass  will  be  made 
of  the  large  libraries  not  already  members  of  the  association. 

The  existing  uncertainty  in  the  business  world  has  also  made  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  adverti^ng,  a  task  that  has  never  been  an 
easy  one  during  the  life  of  the  Review.    I  have  used  energy,  nerve,  and 
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postage  before  the  issue  of  each  number  with  but  indifferent  results, 
although  on  comparison  with  the  advertising  of  previous  years  it  is  up 
to  the  average. 

The  following  deaths  have  bewi  reported  the  past  year :  Mrs.  Jaekaon 
Beyer,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Captain  J.  H.  Bumham,  of  Bloomington, 
Illinois;  Horace  E.  Deemer,  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa;  Charles  R.  Green,  of 
Olathe,  Kansas ;  J.  G.  Metcalf ,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey ;  Clarence  S. 
Paine,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Elbert  Marshall  Pike,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Dr.  W.  H.  Stennett,  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  and  William  Craig  Wilcox, 
of  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

The  place  of  meeting  for  1917  was  determined  late  last  year  when  on 
the  order  of  the  president  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  taken  by  mail  and  Chicago  selected.  The  following  local 
committee  on  arrangements  was  appointed :  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt,  chwr- 
man,  Augustus  H.  Shearer,  vice-chairman,  Caroline  M.  Mcllvaine, 
Victoria  Adams,  Edward  E.  Ayer,  Charles  G.  Dawes,  Charles 
L.  Hutchinson,  Seymour  Morris,  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Cornelia  B.  Wil- 
liams, Clarence  A.  Barley,  Charles  P.  Gunther,  Cyrus  H,  McConruck, 
Joy  Morton,  John  A,  Spoor,  and  Charles  H.  Wacker.  The  program 
committee,  appointed  soon  after  the  Nashville  meeting,  consiste  of  Royal 
B.  Way,  chairman,  Beverley  W.  Bond,  Jr.,  Isaac  J.  Cox,  William  E. 
Dodd,  and  A.  0.  Thomas.  The  excellent  program  before  yon  at  this 
meeting  is  the  resnlt  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Way  and  his  committee. 

At  the  present  time  the  Mississippi  valley  historical  association  has 
667  members  in  good  standing  to  June  1,  1917.  There  are  on  the  mail- 
ing list  in  addition  to  this  number  146  whose  membership  dues  were 
paid  last  year  and  who  are  entitled  to  receive  the  1915-16  Proceedinos. 
They  have  this  year  also  rec^ved  the  Review.  They  have  not  responded 
to  statements  sent  them  but  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them 
will  remit  their  dues  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  A  total  of  138 
have  canceled  memberships  since  June  1,  1916.  Not  all  these  cancella- 
tions were  caused  by  the  raise  in  dues;  some  were  from  those  who  had 
been  delinquent  a  long  time  and  were  asked  to  express  themselves. 
The  association  has  no  indebtednees  of  any  kind  and  a  balance  in  the 
bank  of  $237.95. 
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April  30,  1916 -April  30,  1917 

Receipts 

«  963.00 

877.50 

380.00 

Guaranty  for  Review 

1925.00 

Advertising 

73.05 

Book  sales 

112.79 

Exchange 

2.05 

27.65 

Total  receipts 

$4361.04 

Balance  on  hand,  April  30,  1916    . 

223.02 

Dishureements 

Publications 

»2812.91 

Clerical  salaries 

540.00 

Editorial  expenses      .... 

282.50 

Postage  and  express  .... 

124.57 

84.75 

Oflaee  snpplies 

10.21 

Traveling  expenses     .... 

166.87 

Freight  and  drayage  .... 

5.30 

Borrowed  money  repaid 

300.00 

5.25 

Miscellaneous 

13.75 

$4346.11 

Balance  on  hand     .... 

237.95 

$4584.06     $4584.06 
The  foregoing  ia  «  correct  stateroent  of  tlie  traunetioiu  of  Uia  Himisppl  v&Ilej 
hirtorieal  aaoociatioii  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  19IT,  U  shown  \iy  the  books  of 
Clara  B.   Paine,  secretary -treasurer. 

H.   8.  WlOOIHS,  C.  P.  A. 
LiHooLK,  Nebuaxa,  April  2S,  1017 

Respectfully  sabmitted, 

Clara  S.  Paine,  Secretary-Treasurer 
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THE  VALUE  OP  THE  MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  ROGERS 
CLARK  AS  AN  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENT 

The  original  of  the  document  known  as  Clark's  memoir  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Wisconsin  historical  society.'  It  consists 
of  128  pages  of  manuscript  and  purports  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  events  with  which  Clark  was  connected  in  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  the  northwest  from  the  close  of  the  year  1773  to 
September,  1779.  Attention  was  first  called  to  the  memoir  by 
Mann  Butler  in  bis  History  of  Kentucky  published  in  1834.' 
John  B.  Dillon,  who  owned  a  copy,  made  extensive  use  of  it  in 
his  Historical  notes  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  This 
volume,  which  was  published  in  1843,  contains  extracts  from  tbe 
document.  The  memoir  was  published  almost  entire  by  Mr. 
Dillon  in  his  History  of  Indiana.  The  entire  document  was 
printed  for  the  first  time,  in  1896,  by  W.  H.  English  in  his  Con- 
guest  of  the  northwest.* 

Early  writers  on  the  period,  following  Mann  Butler,  have  ao* 
cepted  this  narrative  of  events  by  Clark  as  trustworthy.  Dillon 
accepted  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  memoir,  and  novelists  such 
as  Winston  Churchill  in  The  crossing  and  Maurice  Thompson  in 
Alice  of  old  Vincennes  adopted  the  statements  without  criticism; 
in  fact  the  substance  of  these  novels  is  made  up  largely  from  this 
source.*    The  value  of  the  memoir  as  an  historical  source  was 

1  Two  maniucript  copies  of  the  memoir  are  In  ezist^nee.  One,  whieh  foimerl^ 
belonged  to  John  B.  Dillon,  is  in  Uie  poeaeaaion  of  the  estate  of  W.  H.  English, 
IndiuiEipoIiBL  The  otber  was  owned  bj  Colonel  Benben  T.  Diinett  of  Lonisrille^  bnt 
is  now  the  property  of  the  nniTeraitf  of  Chleago. 

*  It  is  said  that  Hann  Butler  owned  the  original.  William  Hl^ea  English, 
Conqitett  of  tlte  ooiuitrtf  northwert  of  the  river  OhUt,  177S-1783;  <md  life  <^  Qeti. 
Oeorge  Sogert  CUirk   (Indianapolis,  1896),  1:456. 

»IHd.,  1:4G7-S55. 

•  Dillon  wrote:  "Extracted  from  the  MS.  'Memoirs  of  General  Qeorge  Bogers 
Clark,  composed  b;  himself  at  the  united  desire  of  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son.' "  John  B.  Dillon,  A  lUttory  of  Indiana,  froM  Ut  earUett  exploration  by 
Europeans  to  the  dlote  of  the  terrttorial  government,  in  1816  (Indianapolis,  1659), 
115. 
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first  questioned  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  The  winnmg  of  the 
west.  Evidently  accepting  the  view  of  Dillon  as  to  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  Mr.  Boosevelt  saya:  *'It  was  written  at 
the  desire  of  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison;  and  therefore 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  events  of  which  it  speaks. 
Valuable  though  it  is,  as  the  narrative  of  the  chief  actor,  it 
would  be  still  more  valuable  had  it  been  written  earlier;  it 
undoubtedly  contains  some  rather  serious  errors."  Again  Mr. 
Roosevelt  describes  the  memoir  as  "written  by  an  old  man  who 
had  squandered  his  energies  and  sunk  into  deserved  obscurity." 
Elsewhere,  he  writes :  "Unfortunately,  most  of  the  small  western 
historians  who  have  written  about  Clark  have  really  damaged  his 
reputation  by  the  absurd  inflation  of  their  language ;  They  were 
adepts  in  the  forcible-feeble  style  of  writing,  a  sample  of  which 
is  their  rendering  him  ludicrous  by  calling  him  'the  Hannibal 
of  the  West,'  and  the  '"Washington  of  the  West.'  Moreover, 
they  base  his  claims  to  greatness  not  on  his  really  great  deeds, 
but  on  the  half-imaginary  feats  of  childish  cunning  he  related 
in  his  old  age."' 

While  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  prove  that  the  memoir 
is  wholly  trustworthy,  it  is  regarded  as  worth  the  effort  to  try 
to  detennine,  first,  when  it  was  written ;  and,  second,  what  por- 
tions may  be  approved. 

In  the  correspondence  carried  on  between  Clark  and  John 
Brown,  delegate  in  congress  from  Kentucky,  it  is  shown  that  at 
least  one  hundred  pages,  the  greater  part  of  the  memoir,  were 
written  in  the  years  1789  and  1790.  The  essential  portions  of 
these  letters  follow : 

New  York,  July  5tli,  1789.' 
Dear  Gen^, 

...  I  must  beg  that  yon  will  pardon  the  liberty  which  1  am  going 
to  take.  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you  and  as  it  is  one  of  consequence, 
I  most  premise  that  I  am  not  only  seconded  in  mak^g  it  but  urged  to  it 
by  some  of  the  meet  important  Characters  in  the  Union  —  it  is  —  that 

«TIieodore  Booserelt,  The  winnmg  of  Ihe  toett  (Stm  Tork,  1889),  S:  36,  55,  82, 
Doteo. 

*Tbe  original  ia  in  the  Draper  maniueript  collection,  93  J  BO.  The  iigniflcance 
of  this  correspondence  betveen  Clark  and  Brown  nae  first  noticed  t^  Mian  Minnie 
O.  Cook,  who  printed  part  of  it  in  the  Vvymio  magaeine  of  liittory  ami  biography 
16:  205. 
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yon  will  favor  the  World  with  a  Narrative  of  yoar  Campaigns  in  the 
"Westem  Country.  The  United  Statee  now  find  themselves  in  possession 
of  a  territory  N.W.  of  the  Ohio  of  vast  extent  &  of  immense  value  to 
which  all  tarn  their  Eyes  as  bdng  the  wily  certain  fond  for  the  dis> 
charge  of  the  National  Debt  and  althoagh  it  is  conf  est  by  all  that  we  owe 
it  to  yonr  ^iterprise  &  successful  exertions,  yet  the  incredible  Difficulties 
&  Dangers  you  inconutered,  and  the  gallant  exploits  which  led  to  & 
secured  the  acquisition  are  but  partially  &  imperfectly  known.  All 
wish  to  know  it  &  you  alone  ax«  in  possesion  of  this  Informati(m  & 
should  you  decline  to  ctHnmunicate  it  the  latest  Posterity  will  regret  the 
loss  of  what  would  constitute  the  most  interesting  Pages  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Western  World  &  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  History  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Mr.  Madison  whose  literary  and  Political  Char- 
acter now  attracts  the  attention  of  all  America  is  so  much  engaged  in  the 
success  of  this  application  that  he  has  desired  me  to  inform  yon  that  to 
lessen  the  task,  if  you  will  furnish  the  material  &  it  is  agreeable  to  yon 
he  will  carefully  attend  to  the  arrangement  &  style  so  as  to  usher  it  into 
the  world  in  a  Dress  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  Sabject. 

You  cannot  be  too  minute  in  the  details  of  the  Causes  and  ^ects, 
of  Views  and  Measures,  of  occnrrances  and  transactions  during  those 
succeasful  campaigns.  Circumstances  &  facts  which  may  appear  unim- 
portant to  you  will  not  be  thought  so  by  others.  Copies  of  the  Letters 
which  passed  between  yon  &  the  Executive  of  Virginia  of  Treaties  with 
&  of  speeches  to  &  from  the  Indians  may  be  inserted  with  great  propri- 
ety, an  'tis  important  to  preserve  them  &  they  most  necessarily  throw 
great  light  upon  the  Subject.    .    .    . 

Sir  Tr.  Mo  Hble  Servt. 

J.  Brown. 
Oenl  G.  R.  Clark 

Louisville,  Jan.  20th,  1789  [1790]  ^ 
Deab  Snt: 

Your  favor  of  the  5th  July  came  safe  to  hand.  .  .  .  The  requisi- 
tion you  make.  Sir,  by  yoar  letter,  is  such,  that  a  compliance  will  be  in 
some  degree,  destroying  a  resolution  that  I  have  long  concladed  on,  that 
of  burying  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  War  in  this  quarter  in  oblivion ; 
which  is  in  my  power  as  all  light  cast  on  it  by  another  person,  must 
be  faint  indeed.  Great  part  of  the  most  material  papers  are  either 
lost,  or  made  use  of  as  waste  paper,  and  finding  my  nature  such  that 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  void  of  scune  affection  for  the  people  I 

tTliia  kttor  and  tiie  two  othera  from  Olark  wbioh  foUow  w«r«  printed  in  the 
CommoKWMUfh  (Frankfort,  Eentnekj),  Jul;  S5,  183S.  Draper  manuBcripta,  27 
00  29. 
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]iad  suffered  so  mnch  for,  in  the  establishment  of  their  interests,  that  I 
have  frequently  destroyed  papers  that  were  oi  such  a  nature  that  the 
reading  of  them  would  in  some  measore  cool  that  spark  that  still  re- 
mained, and  toid  to  aggravate  the  crime  of  the  people  —  that  by  having 
nothing  about  me  that  might  frequently  fall  in  my  way  and  renew  my 
ideas,  and  by  attempting,  if  possible,  to  foi^iet  the  various  transactions 
that  have  happened,  I  m^ht  again  reconcile  myself  to  live  in  a  country 
that  I  was  always  fond  of,  and  with  people  whose  prosperity  I  have,  nntil 
lately,  studied  with  delight.  For  the  want  of  these  helps  alluded  to,  it 
would  require  time  and  recollection  to  collect  materials  necessary  to 
compose  a  true  narrative  of  this  department.  Some  papers  I  can  col- 
lect, and  will  immediately  set  abont  this  boEdness,  and  as  soon  as  finished, 
enclose  them  to  you,  probably  in  four  or  five  months.  I  shall  take  no 
other  pains  than  that  of  stating  facts,  and  occurrences,  &c.  If  this  is 
to  make  its  appearance  in  the  world,  there  is  no  person  I  could  be  more 
happy  in  their  handling  the  subject  than  Mr.  Madison.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  favor  me  in  presenting  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  that  gentle- 
man for  his  expression  in  my  favor. 

Yours,  with  mnch  esteem, 

Gbo.  B.  Clahic. 
Thb  Hon.  John  Brown. 

Jefferson,  July  15th,  1790. 
Dear  Sib;  — 

.  .  .  Aa  to  the  Narrative;  I  have  been  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  attempting  to  recover  several  copies,  that  I  was  in  hopes  were  in 
the  hands  of  Captains  Harrison  and  Brashcars,  at  the  Natchez,  and 
others,  but  found  myself  disappointed,  and  have  set  about  the  business 
without  those  helps,  have  tasked  myself  to  spend  two  days  in  the  week, 
and  have  got  through  about  one  hundred  pages.  I  wish,  before  I  close  this 
business,  to  rec^ve  every  querie  of  importance  on  the  subject  that 
yourself  and  Mr.  Madison  could  imagine.  The  more  I  enter  into  this 
bnsinesB,  the  better  I  am  pleased  at  the  undertaking,  and  frequently, 
I  Hcppose,  experience  the  same  feeling  that  actuated  me  at  the  time  of 
those  tran8acti<»is.  I  believe,  that  through  myself,  every  thing  past, 
relative  to  this  country  may  be  known.  If  this  should  fortunately  meet 
with  a  quick  passage,  I  may  probably  get  an  answer  from  you  In  two 
months.  Jnd^g  from  the  pn^^ress  I  make,  to  be  nearly  clodng  this 
business  by  that  period. 

Please  present  my  reqtects  to  Mr.  Madistm. 

Am,  Sir,  y'r  hble  ser'vt 

Qeo.  B.  Clark. 
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Jkpfebson,  July  29,  1790. 
Deab  Sib: 

In  mr  last,  of  this  inst.,  I  informed  yon  of  the  progreaB  I  have  made 
in  the  nairative  yon  wish  for.  I  have  advanced  but  slowly  for  the 
want  oi  papers  th&t  have  been  destroyed  by  one  means  or  other.  Of 
conrse  I  require  more  study  and  recollection  to  go  on  with  this  business. 
The  papers  relative  to  the  years  '78  and  79  are  those  that  I  have 
been  at  the  greatest  loss  for.  Some,  I  have  recovered.  In  the  Winter 
of  1779,  on  the  request  of  CoL  G.  Mason,  of  Fairfax,  I  wrote  him  a 
pamphlet  that  contained  great  part  of  our  proceedings  up  to  that  time. 
I  have  wrote  to  bim  for  it,  in  hopes  that  he  might  find  it  among  his  old 
papeiB,  but  have  got  no  answer  from  him.  As  he  is  convenimt  to  yon, 
by  post,  I  should  thank  yon  to  try  and  recover  it  for  me  and  send  it 
by  the  first  opportunity.  If  I  get  this,  I  shall  be  tolerably  complete, 
and  correct  in  what  I  have  done. 

I  am,  Sir,  y  'r  h  Tjle  servant. 

Qbo.  B.  Clake. 
The  Hon.  John  Brown. 

New  Toek  27th  April  1790.« 
DsAB  Genkbal 

.  .  .  Your  favor  of  the  20th  Angast  signifying  your  willingness 
to  favor  the  World  with  a  Narrative  of  your  Campaigns  in  the  Western 
Country  gave  me  as  well  as  many  of  your  friends  in  this  quarter  great 
pleasure.  I  hope  you  have  not  rdinquished  a  work  which  would  make 
so  important  an  addition  to  the  History  of  the  Revolution.  Mr. 
Madison  will  chearfully  undertake  to  revise  &  arrange  the  collection  of 
facts  should  you  please  to  put  it  into  his  Hands  but  begs  you  to  desend 
in  the  recital  even  to  minntia.    .    .    . 

I  am  with  s^itiments  of  esteem  Your  fri^d  &  Hble  Ser* 

J.  Brown 
Genl  Clabk 

Philad*  8'"  Detf  1790." 
Dear  Gehebal 

I  had  not  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letters  of  the  15th  and  29  of 
July  untill  yesterday.  They  had  been  detained  with  all  my  other  letters 
written  from  Eentucke  since  that  date  by  my  Brother  near  Staunton 
in  expectation  of  my  paying  him  a  visit  during  the  late  recess  of  Con- 
gress. But  a  tour  which  I  made  through  Vermont  &  the  Eastern 
States  prevented  me  of  that  pleasure  &  also  of  writing  to  yon  more 

•  The  original  la  in  the  Draper  manuMripts,  S3  J  88. 

•  The  original  is  in  the  Draper  manuMripto,  S3  J  SB. 
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freqaently.  It  afforda  real  satisfaction  to  me  as  also  to  Mr.  Madison 
(to  wliom  I  Iiave  conuaanicated  the  contents  of  your  letters)  to  find 
you  have  made  so  great  progress  in  compiling  your  Narrative  of  the 
Western  Campugns.  I  hope  yon  will  persevere  to  the  completion  of  this 
interesting  work  which  I  am  fully  persuaded  will  make  an  important 
addition  to  the  History  of  the  American  Revelation.  Neither  Mr.  Madi- 
son nor  n^^elf  can  undertake  to  propose  queries  to  yon  not  being  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  subject,  but  we  fully  unite  in  the  request 
that  in  collecting  materials  you  will  not  use  a  sparing  hand.  Many 
things  may  appear  very  interesting  to  others  which  you  might  think 
unimportant  &  any  rednndancy  which  may  be  thus  created  can  easily 
be  retrenched  upon  a  revisal.  By  next  Post  I  shall  write  to  Col"  Mastm 
for  the  Pamphlet  you  mention  &  should  it  come  to  hand  I  shall  be  earful 
to  forward  it  to  you  by  the  first  opportnnity.    .    .    , 

I  am  with  great  respect  Tours  &c 

J.  Brown. 
General  Geo.  B.  Ci^ark 

From  the  correspondence  between  Jefferson  and  Judge  Innes 
of  Kentu(±y  it  appears  probable  that  tlie  memoir  waa  completed 
during  the  year  1791.  "Will  it  not  be  possible,"  wrote  Jeffer- 
son, March  7, 1791,  "for  yon  to  bring  General  Clark  forwardt 
I  know  the  greatness  of  his  mind  &  am  the  more  mortified  at 
the  cause  which  obscures  it.  Had  not  this  unhappily  taken  place, 
there  was  nothing  he  might  not  have  hoped:  could  it  be  sur- 
mounted, his  lost  ground  might  yet  be  recovered.  No  man 
alive  rated  him  higher  than  I  did,  &  would  again,  were  he  to 
become  again  what  I  knew  him.  We  are  made  to  hope  he  is 
engaged  in  writing  the  accoimt  of  bis  expeditions  north  of 
Ohio.  They  will  be  valuable  morsels  of  history,  and  will  justify 
to  tiie  world  those  who  have  told  them  how  great  he  was." 
Judge  Innes  replied  on  May  30, 1791,  as  follows:  "Since  the  re- 
ception of  your  letter  I  have  seen  Genl  Clark  and  find  he  is 
writing  the  History  of  his  Expeditions  and  will  complete  the 
work  in  the  course  of  this  summer."  " 

The  period  between  1786  and  1789  was  for  Clark  one  of 
disappointment  and  bitterness.  He  had  failed  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash.  The  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  some  Spanish  traders  at  Vincennes  during  the  same 

lAJefferBOn,  Writi^gi  (Ford  edition  —  New  York,  1605),  S:  2S6;  Virf/inia  mag- 
twine  of  Mttory  and  liography,  15:  20S-213. 
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year,  1786,  subjected  him  to  open  criticism  by  the  governor 
and  council  of  Virginia.  His  accounts  against  the  state  had  not 
been  settled  and  creditors  were  striving  to  collect  claims  for 
which  he  had  become  personally  responsible  during  the  course 
of  the  revolution. 

That  Clark  during  these  years  at  times  drank  to  excess  can- 
not be  doubted,  bat  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  he 
was  still  in  possession  of  his  former  physical  and  mental 
strength.  He  gives  a  glimpse  of  his  own  life  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother,  September  2,  1791,  in  which  he  says:  "for  several 
years  I  have  lived  quite  retired  reading  hunting  fishing  and 
fowling  hath  been  my  genl  amnsement  and  corresponding  with 
a  few  close  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  continent  and  at- 
tention to  my  private  business  without  concerning  myself  with 
that  of  the  Publick,  in  any  point  of  yiew."  " 

At  that  time  he  was  greatly  interested,  as  he  said,  "in  an 
invention  that  will  give  a  new  turn  to  the  face  of  things  through- 
out the  Western  country."  His  application  for  governmental 
protection,  in  which  he  included  a  rough  description  of  the 
mechanical  process  for  navigating  a  boat,  was  sent  to  John 
Brown.  "Not  being  able,"  he  wrote,  "to  discover  any  defect, 
and  further  to  satisfy  myself,  I  had  the  machine  actually  made 
on  a  small  scale  and  proved  every  conjecture  beyond  a  doubt." 
For  what  reason  Clark  did  not  complete  his  application  for  a 
patent  right  as  provided  in  the  act  of  congress  forwarded  to 
him  cannot  be  determined. " 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Indian  problem  of  the  period  ap- 
pealed to  him  and  his  vigorous  nature  stood  out  in  the  policy 
which  he  advocated.  There  was  in  his  plan  the  same  elements 
of  thoroughness  that  always  characterized  his  actions  in  the 
Indian  councils.  To  him,  the  policy  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, which  consisted  in  inviting  the  Indians  to  make  treaties, 
in  giving  them  presents,  and  in  courting  their  friendship,  was  in 
large  measure  a  failure.  "Excell  them,"  he  said,  "if  possible, 
in  their  own  policy,  treat  them  with  indifference,  make  war  on 
them,  prosecute  it  with  all  the  vigor  and  devastation  possible, 
mention  nothing  of  peace  to  them,  and  you  would  soon  have 

i>Drap«r  nuuiDMriptd,  2  L  29. 

It  This  VM  MDt  by  Brown,  Apiil  S7,  1790.    liiA,  27  CO  29,  53  J  88. 
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them  suing  for  mercy.  Tarn  the  scale  upon  them  and  oblige 
them  to  give  up  a  part  of  their  country  to  pay  for  the  expense 
of  the  war,  &c.  All  other  policy  in  the  Indian  department,  ex- 
cept something  similar  to  this,  is  the  resnit  of  the  want  of 
judgment  or  information."" 

The  letter  relating  to  the  death  of  Logan's  family  was  writ- 
ten nine  years  after  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  on  the  me- 
moir." This  letter  has  been  accepted  as  among  the  most  trust- 
worthy evidence  on  that  episode.  Referring  to  Clark  at  that 
time,  Samuel  Brown,  through  whom  the  letter  was  secured, 
wrote  Jefferson:  "To  those  who  have  the  happiness  of  being 
acquainted  with  that  truly  great  man,  his  statement  will  bring 
the  fullest  conviction.  His  memory  is  singularly  accurate,  his 
veracity  unquestionable.  To  such  a  respectable  authority  I  can 
suppose  no  one  capable  of  objecting,  except  Mr.  Luther  Martin." 

John  Pope  describes  an  interview  with  Clark  during  1791  as 
follows:  "Arrived  at  his  house  under  an  apprehension  that 
he  had  forgotten  me.  He  immediately  recognized  me  and  with- 
out ceremony,  entered  into  a  highly  familiar  though  desultory 
conversation,  in  which  I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  Atticism 
of  his  wit,  the  genuine  offspring  of  native  genius.  On  serious 
and  important  occasions,  he  displays  a  profundity  of  judgment 
aided  by  reflection  and  matured  by  experience."** 

In  the  further  attempt  to  reach  some  conclusion  on  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  memoir  comparison  has  been  made,  wherever 
possible,  with  other  documents  of  the  period.  Among  these 
sources,  which  have  passed  unchallenged,  are  Clark's  diary, 
Clark's  letter  to  George  Mason,  known  as  the  Mason  letter, 
Clark's  journal,  and  Bowman's  journal.  Proof  is  abundant 
that  Clark,  when  he  undertook  to  write  the  memoir,  strove  to 
collect  all  his  correspondence  which  bore  on  the  various  phases 
discussed.  That,  so  far  as  possible,  he  made  use  of  this  corre- 
spondence is  evident  from  his  annotations,  such  as:  "See  my 
letter  to  him  [governor  of  Virginia],"  "Befer  to  Maj'  Bow- 
man's Journal,"  and  "This  copy  is  lost." 

II  Angurt  20,  1789.     Draper  manuscript*,  27  CC  £9. 

II  For  the  MMnnt  of  this  letter,  see  James  A.  Jamea,  George  Bagert  Clark  papen, 
1771-1781  (IHtnoi*  AiitoriooJ  ooflectioM,  vol.  8  —  Springfield,  1912),  3-5. 

IS  John  Pope,  A  tow  through  the  touthern  and  ieettem  territortet  of  the  UtUted 
StateM  of  yorth-Ameriea  (Blehmond,  1792),  19. 
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The  diaiy  and  Bowman's  journal  were  in  his  possession. 
Clark  tried  unsuccessfully  to  locate  the  Mason  letter,"  and  his 
journal "  was  in  the  possession  of  the  British.  The  narrative 
of  events  in  the  memoir,  between  December  25,  1776,  when  ten 
men  went  to  the  Ohio  river  to  bring  on  the  gunpowder  which 
Clark  had  secured  from  the  Virginia  legislature  for  the  defense 
of  Kentucky,  to  March  30,  1778,  when  he  was  prepared  to  de- 
scend the  Ohio  on  the  Dlinois  expedition,  shows  a  close  adher- 
ence to  the  statements  given  in  the  diary.  On  December  29, 
1776,  McClelland  *s  Fort  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  Harrods- 
burg  on  March  7, 1777,  and  numerous  other  attacks  on  the  white 
settlements  followed.  Benjamin  Linn  and  Samuel  Moore,  who 
had  been  sent  as  special  agents  by  Clark,  returned  on  June  22 
with  an  accoimt  of  conditions  in  the  French  villages  of  the  IIH- 

i«Th«  original  numoBcript  of  this  lett«r  is  now  in  Uie  poweamon  of  Ur.  B.  C 
Ballard  Tbrnston,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Tho  location  of  the  letter  wu  unknown 
for  a  naniber  of  fears.  Clark's  correspondenee  at  the  time  be  was  writing  the 
memoir  was  published  in  the  Frankfort  Commonwealth  towards  the  eloso  of  the 
j«ax  182fl  and  called  attention  to  it.  I^man  G.  Draper,  with  this  cine,  took  up  the 
search  for  the  miswng  document  and  wrote  to  Colonel  Qeorge  Mason,  who  was 
living  at  Hollin  Hall,  Virginia,  the  family  home.  Colonel  M aaoD  replied,  February  8, 
1827:  "The  narrative,  to  which  you  refer,  written  by  CoL  George  Sogers  Clark 
ft  sent  to  my  Qrand'Fathor  ia  in  my  poeeoasion.  It  is  not  only  a  highly  interest- 
ing, but  very  Talnable  document;  and  I  have  long  since  destined  it  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  some  Public  InstdtntioD.  I  cannot  therefore,  oonnga  it  \o  tho  hands 
of  any  Individual,  much  leas  those  of  an  entire  Stranger,  as  yon  ore  to  me  Sir  — 
for  individual  porposce.  It  will  soon  be  presented  to  the  Historical  Society  of 
Kentucky;  and  it  will  then  be  at  th^  discretion  to  ^ve  yon,  or  any  other  Qentle- 
man,  access  to  it."  In  a  postscript,  dated  February  10,  he  stated  that  the  man- 
nseript  had  that  day  been  sent  to  that  institution.  Whm  the  Kentucky  historical 
sodetj  dissolved  the  Mason  letter  came  into  poseeanon  of  the  Honorable  Henry 
Plrtie,  then  prendent  of  the  society.  It  was  published  in  166B,  with  an  introduction 
l^  Mr.  Piitle,  as  Col.  Qeorge  Soger*  Clark'§  Aeteh  of  hit  oampaign  in  th^  lUinoU 
in  1778-9  {Ohio  vaOey  Uttoritna  teriee,  no.  3  — Cin'unnati,  1869);  by  Bnglidi  in 
hia  Conquest  of  the  nortiwet,  1:  411-4S3;  and  in  James,  George  Sogert  Clark 
papers,  114.1&1. 

II  The  journal  gives  the  earliest  known  accoont  of  events  connected  with  the 
eaptore  of  Viucennes  after  February  S3,  1779.  William  Myers,  the  bearer  of  this 
official  message  to  Governor  Henry,  was  kiUed  by  the  Indians  near  the  faUa  of  the 
Ohio.  AMOrding  to  custom  the  Indian  agents,  instead  of  sending  the  originals 
of  important  captured  letters  to  their  superior  offleers,  forwarded  copies  of  such 
portions  as  they  chose  to  select.  A  copy  of  the  journal  taken  from  the  Canadian 
archives  was  published  in  the  Ameriea*  hittortcal  r0t>l«io,  1:  91-94.  Three  weeks 
after  the  death  of  Myers,  Clark  prepared  another  account  of  the  capture  of  Yin- 
ceanee,  one  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Qovemor  Henry  and  the  other  to  Thomas 
Jefferson.     Jefferson,  Writing*   (WaahingtAn  edition  —  New  York,   1863),  1:  222. 
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nois  country.  The  arrival  of  Colonel  John  Bowman  at  Har- 
rodsburg  on  September  2  with  a  company  of  men  from  Virginia 
gave  renewed  courage  to  the  defenders  of  Kentucky.  On  Octo- 
ber 1  Clark  set  out  for  Vir^uia  in  order  to  make  an  appeal  to 
the  governor  for  aid  ia  the  defense  of  these  settlements.  Gov- 
ernor Patrick  Henry  favored  granting  this  request  and  on  Jan- 
uary 2  Clark  received  orders  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Twelve 
hnndred  pounds  of  public  money  were  granted  for  the  use  of 
the  expedition,  and  on  January  4  Clark  set  out  for  Fort  Pitt 
where  he  received  supplies  from  General  Hand,  the  commandant 
at  that  post. 

In  testing  the  narrative  of  the  memoir  between  March  30, 
1778,  the  date  when  the  diary  ends,  and  January  29, 1779,  when 
Bowman's  journal  begins,  comparison  is  made  with  the  Mason 
letter.    As  already  stated,  Clark  did  not  possess  this  document. 

On  March  29  Clark  received  a  message  from  Major  William 
Bailey  Smith  containing  the  information  that  he  had  recruited 
four  companies  of  men  on  the  Holston  river  and  was  sending 
them  to  Kentucky.  Two  companies  under  Captain  Joseph  Bow- 
man and  Captain  Leonard  Helm  were  to  join  Clark  at  Bed- 
stone. On  May  12,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  frontiersmen, 
together  with  a  number  of  private  adventurers  and  some  twenty 
settlers  with  their  families,  Clark  set  out  from  Redstonei.'* 
After  taking  on  stores  at  Pittsburgh,  liberally  granted  by  Gen- 
eral Hand,  and  at  Wheeling,  they  proceeded  cautiously  down 
the  Ohio,  not  knowing  when  they  might  be  surprised  by  Indian 
war  parties.  Beaching  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  tbey  learned 
that  this  post  had  been  atta^ed  by  the  Indians  the  day  before.'* 
Descending  the  river,  they  were  joined  by  Capt^  James 
O'Hara  with  his  company  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  Ar- 
kansas on  "publick  business."*"    The  mouth  of  the  Kentucky, 

iiJamM,  Qeorgg  Roger*  Clark  paper*,  27  (dUry),  117  (Mason  letter),  220 
(memoir).  The  memoir  bkjb  "Ute  in  nuj";  aloo  th&t  he  waa  aeeompanied  t^ 
three  companiea  of  men.  Each  at  Uieae  compKulea  contained  Stty  men.  Major 
Smith's  companies  wei«  to  contain  two  hundred  men. 

r*Ibtd.,  117  (Mason  letter),  220  (memoir).  The  memoir  njs  250  Indians,  and 
the  Mason  letter,  "a  Urge  Bodj  of  Indians."  Joseph  Bowman  ta  George  Brinker, 
Jnlj  30,  1778:  "hj  a  superior  bodjt  of  Indiana — appearing  to  be  about  two 
hundred  in  number."  Ibid.,  614. 

«>16td.,  117  (Mason  letter),  221  (memoir).  The  Mason  letter  saja,  "on  his  wa^ 
to  the  Oiark."    Oeneral  Hand  to  Qater»l  Horatio  Oatea,  April  24,  I77S:     ■■!  am 
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where  they  landed,  was  at  first  selected  by  Clark  as  a  suitable 
spot  to  fortify  as  a  protection  for  immigrants  coming  down  the 
river.  Bnt  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  while  fulfilling  this  reqoire- 
ment,  would  in  addition  furnish  the  site  for  a  fort  necessary  to 
protect  the  Kentucky  settlements  and  the  Illinois  country."  On 
May  27,  they  reached  the  falls  where  Clark  learned  that  instead 
of  the  four  companies  expected  from  the  Holston  only  part  of  a 
company  under  Captain  Dillard  had  arrived  in  Kentucky."  At 
first,  Clark  took  possession  of  an  island  in  the  rapids  in  order 
the  more  easily  to  prevent  desertions.  Then  for  the  first  time 
he  disclosed  to  his  followers  the  real  object  of  the  expedition. 
Because  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  Holston  men  the  boats 
were  guarded  to  prevent  their  escape.  A  few  men  escaped  but 
some  of  them  were  captured  by  horsemen  the  next  day.'*  On 
June  26,  they  set  off  from  the  falls  and  on  the  fourth  day 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  where  final  preparations 
were  made  for  the  march  to  Kaskaskia."  The  boats  were  con- 
cealed near  Fort  Massac  and  the  expedition  proceeded  in  a 
northwesterly  course.  The  events  which  followed  were:  the 
guide  became  bewildered  and  lost  the  route  but  soon  located  it 
again,**  the  arrival  within  three  miles  of  Kaskaskia  on  July  4,** 
boats  were  secured  by  which  they  crossed  the  river  and  then  cap- 
tared  the  town.*'  Clark  delayed  making  his  proclamation  to  the 
people  for  a  few  days,  and  meantime  Captain  Joseph  Bowman, 
on  Jaty  8,  captured  Cahokia.**    The  other  Illinois  villages  fol- 

pKparing  to  Mud  Capt.  O'Hara  with  a  detaebment  to  the  Arkaoaas  witli  the  pro- 
vitdoDH  for  Oapt.  Willing."  B«ubeii  G.  Thwaitea  and  Louise  P.  Kellogg,  FmnUer 
defente  on  the  upper  Ohio,  1777-1778  (Draper  leriet,  vol.  3  — Uadison,  1912),  278. 

■1  James,  Qeorge  Sogers  CUvrlc  paper*,  117  (Mason  letter],  221  (memoir).  Ttte 
HaMD  letter  sa^s,  "after  spending  a  daj  or  two,  We  set  out,"  whUe  the  memoir 
gives  the  reaflons  for  choosing  tha  falls  of  the  Ohio  as  a  anitable  place  to  fortify. 

"The  Mason  letter  gives  the  name  "Delland"  and  also  "Dillard."     Ibid.,  US. 

"Ibid.,  118   (Mason  letter),  322,  223   (memoir). 

i<  The  memoir  does  not  give  the  da;  in  June,  but  the  Mason  letter  says  that 
it  was  Jane  26.    Ibid.,  118,  223. 

"fbiA,  lie  (Mason  letter),  226  (memoir). 

■•Mason  letter:  "we  got  within  three  miles  of  the  Town  Eadcadiiaa."  MMnoir: 
"within  a  few  miles  of  the  Town."    Ibid.,  119,  227. 

»The  Mason  lett«r  saja  Clark  divided  his  men  into  two  diviraona,  the  memoir, 
tiiree.    Ihid.,  120,  227. 

MTbe  mnnoir  gives  "Haj^  Bowman,"  and  the  Mason  letter,  "Oapt  Bow- 
man."   Ibid.,  122,  232,  233. 
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lowed  the  example  of  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  by  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Friendly  correspond- 
ence was  begun  with  the  Spanish  oflBcer  at  St.  Louis  and  Father 
Gibault  brought  about  the  transfer  of  authority  at  Vincennes. 
Clark  deceived  the  French  by  his  statement  that  the  troops  he 
had  brought  with  him  were  only  a  detachment  of  the  larger 
army  stationed  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  For  five  weeks,  Clark 
was  engaged  in  treating  with  the  Indian  tribes  assembled  at 
Cahokia." 

Word  was  received  by  Clark  that  an  expedition  was  to  move 
from  Pittsburgh  against  Detroit-"*  Captain  Helm  was  author- 
ized to  proceed  to  Oniatanon  with  a  party  of  men  in  order  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  a  British  agent  at  that  post.  The 
expedition  was  successful  in  that  from  twenty  to  thirty  Chip- 
pewa warriors  were  captured,  bat  the  British  emissary  es- 
caped.*^ With  the  setting-in  of  winter  preparations  were  be- 
gun at  Detroit  for  an  expedition  which  was  at  first  thought  by 
Clark  to  be  intended  against  the  army  from  Pittsburgh,  but 
which  he  later  learned  was  to  come  against  the  Illinois  towns." 

For  the  events  between  January  29, 1779,  when  Colonel  Fran- 
cis Vigo  gave  information  on  the  capture  of  Vincennes,  to 
March  20  of  the  same  year,  when  Clark  returned  to  Kaskaskia 
after  his  victory  over  Hamilton,  the  sources  in  addition  to  the 
memoir  and  the  Mason  letter  are  Bowman's  jonmal,  Clark's 
journal,  and  Hamilton's  report."    In  a  marginal  note  by  Clark 

1*  Junes,  George  Sogeri  ClarJi  pap€r»,  122,  125-129  (Huod  letter),  2S4-238,  243- 

261  (memoir). 

toibid.,  131   (Maoon  letter),  26S   (memoir). 

n  Huod  letter :  ' '  trat  a  few  i^jB  before  the  Captains  arriTal  U'  Celeron  thought 
proper  to  malce  hia  Esei^  .  .  .  About  lortj  in  number  being  made  PriMnen." 
Memoir:  "the  Emisorj   (I  forget  his  name)."     liid.,  130,  259. 

■I  MuoD  letter:  "A  Yoong  Uan  at  the  Town  of  Oohos  hidding  a  Correspond- 
anee  and  sending  Intilligence  h)  Oovemour  Hambletons  Part;  was  Detected  ft  pnii- 
ished  aeoordinglj."  Hemoir:  "one  Denn^  an  Inhabitant  of  Kohokia  was  talten 
up  b^  Hajr  Bowman  for  writing  throng^  the  Indians  to  his  friend  near  DeTroit 
given  dangerous  Information  his  Letters  was  interested  and  him  self  tied  to  the 
tail  of  a  Cart  and  b;'  dmm  Bee^ved  a  laA.  at  avvry  Door  in  Town  and  Burnt  in 
the  Hand  for  other  Uiademeneours. "    IU4.,  132,  261. 

"Major  Joseph  Bowman  was  one  of  Clark's  most  trusted  asaoeiates.  His 
jonmal  gives  a  brief  statement  of  the  important  events  between  Jsjuutry  29  and 
March  20,  1779.  Ibid.,  165-164.  The  origiul  of  tliis  doenment  has  not  been  loeat«d. 
There  is  a  eopj  in  the  Draper  mauuseripta  of  the  Wisconsin  historical  woietj,  47  J 
131.    Another  tapj  la  in  the  Oongrenional  librarj,  in  Letters  to  Washington,  1770, 
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in  tiie  memoir  he  says:  "Refer  to  Maj'  Bowman's  Journal  for 
the  particulars  of  this  march."  While  there  can  be  no  doubt 
ttiat  this  journal  was  carefully  followed  by  Clark,  there  are  a 
number  of  incidents  not  mentioned  therein  which  are  included 
in  the  memoir  and  the  Mason  letter. 

The  afternoon  of  February  23,  when  they  reached  the  "War- 
rior's island,  within  two  miles  of  Vincennes,  is  referred  to  as  a 
"delightful  day.""  Here  they  captured  a  hunter  from  Vin- 
cennes. Clark  used  this  prisoner  "who  was  not  permited  to 
see  our  nimibers"  to  carry  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village."  Several  of  his  men  also  "sent  ther  Compliments  to 
ther  Friends  under  borrowed  Names  well  known  at  S'  Vincents 
and  the  person  supposed  to  have  been  at  Kentucky.  "*• 

About  sundown,  Clark  ordered  the  march  to  begin  with  colors 
flying  and  drums  braced.  By  marching  to  and  fro,  a  slight  ele- 
vation of  land  obstructing  the  view  so  that  only  the  flags  could 
be  seen  from  the  town,  the  impression  was  made  that  a  force  of 
one  thousand  men  was  approaching.*' 

fol.  Bl.  The  journal  has  been  pablished  in  tbe  LouitvUle  Ltterary  Nevra,  November 
24,  1S40,  in  Ctark'$  eampaign  in  th»  ISinoig,  and  in  Englijh,  Conquert  of  the  north- 
wett,  1:  568.  The  report  prepared  hj  lieutenant  Qovemor  Hamilton  covers  events 
from  November,  1776,  to  June,  1781.  The  ori^al  is  in  the  BritiBh  museum.  See 
Jameo,  George  Sogers  Clorlc  paper*,  174-207. 

»<  BfaaoD  letter :  ' '  Lajing  in  thia  Qrove  some  time  to  dry  out  Clothea  by  the 
Sun."    Ibid.,  141. 

*■  Mason  letter:  "but  would  not  snfler  him  to  see  onr  Troops  exupt  a  few." 
Memoir:  "the  soldiers  all  had  instructions  that  ther  common  conversation  when 
speaking  of  our  Nombers  should  be  such  that  a  stranger  overhearing  must  suppose 
that  their  was  near  1000  of  ds."    Ibid.,  141,  S78. 

** Mason  letter:  "Sending  the  Compliments  of  seversl  Officers  that  was  known 
to  be  Eqieeted  to  reinforce  me,  to  several  Qentlemen  of  the  Town-"    Ibid.,  141. 

"  Mason  letter :  "I  march 'd  time  enough  to  be  seen  from  the  Town  before 
dark  but  taking  advantage  of  the  Land,  disposed  the  lines  in  such  a  manner  that 
nothing  bnt  the  Pavilions  eould  be  seen,  having  as  manj  of  them  as  would  be 
suffldent  for  a  thousand  Men,  which  was  observed  hy  the  Inhabitants,  who  had  Jnst 
Beeeiv'd  my  letter  counted  the  difTerent  Colours  and  Judged  oui  number  according- 
ly But  I  was  careful  to  give  then  no  oppertnnitj  of  seeing  our  Troops  before 
dark,  which  it  wonld  be  before  we  conld  Arrive."  Memoir:  "Raising  Volonteers 
in  the  Illinois  everj  person  that  set  about  the  bnsness  must  have  a  set  of 
Colurs  given  him  which  tiiej  brought  with  them  to  the  amt  of  10  or  12  pair  these 
ware  displayed  to  the  beet  advantage  and  as  the  Low  plain  we  mach  through  was 
not  a  perfect  level  but  have  frequent  Biidngg  in  it  of  Seven  or  Eight  Feet  higher 
than  the  common  Level  which  was  covered  with  Water  and  they  Oen>r  Bun  in  an 
oblique  direction  to  the  Town  we  took  the  advantage  of  on[e]  of  them  march  through 
the  Water  under  it  which  compleatly  prevented  our  Men  being  Numbered  but  our 
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So  completely  were  the  British  surprised  that  Lieutenant 
Governor  Hamilton  was  not  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
and  believed  the  rifle  shots  to  have  been  fired  by  drunken  In- 
dians until  one  of  his  men  was  wounded  by  a  shot  fired  through 
a  port  hole.  A  Piankeshaw,  son  of  the  chief  of  that  tribe,  ten- 
dered Clark  the  services  of  one  hundred  warriors  but  the  offer 
was  declined."  The  firing  was  almost  continuous  throughout 
the  night."  Captain  Lamothe  had  been  sent  out  by  Hamilton 
on  a  scouting  expedition.    On  returning  some  of  his  men  were 

Colours  shewed  conddMabl;  abova  the  height  as  thef  vare  fixed  to  long  poles 
procured  for  the  purpose  and  at  a  distance  made  no  deqiicable  appearanee  and 
as  our  jonng  f renehman  had  while  we  la^  on  the  Warriovrs  Island  deeoyed  and 
taken  several  Fowlers  with  their  Horses  ofSeers  ware  mounted  on  those  and  Bode 
about  more  compleatl;  to  deeeiv  the  Enem^  in  this  manner  we  moved  and  di- 
rected our  march  in  sach  a  manner  aa  to  suffer  it  to  be  dark  before  had  avaned  mora 
than  half  waj  to  the  Town."     James,  George  Xogert  Clark  papers,  141,  279. 

Thwaites,  in  his  How  George  Soger*  Clark  won  the  iwrthuett  (Chicago,  1903), 
56,  quotes:  "but  taking  advantage  of  the  Land,  diq>osed  the  lines  in  such  a  manner 
that  nothing  but  the  Pavilions  [doubtless  shelter  huts  of  boughs]  could  be  seen, 
having  ss  many  of  them  aa  would  be  suffleient  for  a  thousand  Men. ' '  One  definition 
of  "pavUion"  is,  "a  movable  or  open  struetnre  for  temporarj'  shelter."  This 
probably  gave  Thwaitee  his  iuterpretatiou,  "shelter  huts  of  bonglis."  In  the  second 
edition  of  his  book  (Qiicago,  1904),  however,  Thwaites  has  changed  his  explanation 
to,  "referring  to  the  enemy's  bannera" 

On  this  point  Boosevelt  prefers  to  follow  Clark's  journal  in  place  of  the  Mason 
letter  which  had  been  previously  accepted  by  him.  Beferring  to  Clark's  joamal, 
he  Writes:  "This  is  not  only  the  official  report,  but  also  the  earliest  letter  Clark 
wrote  on  the  subject  and  therefore  the  most  auUoritattve.  The  paragraph  re- 
lating t4>  the  final  mareh  against  Vineennes  is  as  follows:  'At  sundown  I  put 
the  divisions  in  motion  t4>  march  in  the  greatest  ordw  &  regularity  ft  observe  the 
orders  of  their  officers.  Above  all  to  be  silent  —  the  G  men  we  took  in  the  canoes 
were  our  guides.'  "  Roosevelt  continues,  "This  effectually  disposes  of  the  ac- 
count, which  was  accepted  by  Clark  himself  in  his  old  age,  that  he  ostentatiously 
paraded  his  men  and  marched  them  to  and  fro  with  many  flaga  flying,  m  aa  to 
impress  the  British  with  his  numbers.  Instead  of  indulging  in  any  such  childish- 
ness (which  would  merely  have  warned  the  Britlrii,  and  put  them  on  their  guard), 
be  in  reali^  made  as  silent  an  approach  as  pouible,  under  cover  of  the  darkness." 
Boosevelt,  Th^  winiting  of  the  teert,  2:  78,  n.  2.  This  does  not  dispose,  however, 
of  the  dec^tion,  tlie  details  of  which  are  given  in  both  the  Mason  letter  and  tbe 

For  the  tradition  of  a  somewhat  similar  march  see  Claude  H.  Van  Tyne,  The 
AmerioiM  revohttion  (Tfe  Americim  nation;  a  history,  voL  9  —  New  York,  1606), 
263;  Edmund  Flagg,  "The  far  wert;  or,  a  tour  beyond  Uie  mountftins,"  in  Beuben 
a.  Thwaites,  Early  uestem  tm«eb,  27:  88. 

M  James,  George  Soger*  Clarb  paper*,  HZ  (Mason  letter),  280,  281  (memoir). 

** Mason  letter:  "Never  was  a  heavier  flreing  kept  up  on  both  sides  for  eighteen 
Hours  with  so  little  damage  done."  Memoir:  "and  the  firing  continued  without 
Intermission  (excopt  about  15  minutes  a  little  before  Day)."    Ibid.,  142,  281. 
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made  prisoners,  and  Clark,  finding  that  he  conld  not  capture 
the  whole  party,  withdrew  his  troops  shortly  before  daybreak 
to  allow  their  entrance  into  the  fort"  Abont  nine  o'clock  Clark 
sent  a  messenger  to  Hamilton  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
fort,  for  he  was  especiaUy  solicitous  about  letters  from  Virginia 
which  the  British  had  taken  with  two  prisoners  the  day  before.*' 
There  followed  the  conference  at  the  little  French  church  and 
an  agreement  on  the  terms  of  surrender.**  Clark's  men  clam- 
ored for  the  capture  of  Detroit  but  he  wished  to  add  to  Ms 

*oMaaon  tatter;  "Capt  Lemoto  W8i  wnt  out  to  iutereept  Umu;  being  out  on 
our  Arival  eoold  not  get  in  the  Fort."  Eamilton'fl  report:  "ire  de^aired  of 
Captain  La  Hotbe's  partj  rag&ining  tiie  fort,  but  to  our  gn^t  •nrprice  and  joj 
about  haU-an-honr  before  nuiriw  tiwj  appetv'd  and  got  into  tbe  Fi>rt  over  the 
Stoekadea  which  were  upright,  and  11  feet  out  of  the  ground."  Memoir;  "after 
aome  deliberatioa  on  the  eabjeet  we  eonelnded  to  Bioque  the  Beinforeement  in  pre- 
ference to  his  gcong  again  among  the  Indiana  ...  a  little  before  Da7  the  Troopt 
was  withdrawn  from  tbe  Fort  eseept  a  few  parties."    Ihid.,  142,  1S6,  283,  284. 

Booeerelt  mtb,  "Clark  in  his  'Memoir'  asserts  that  be  deadgnedly  let  them 
tlirongh,  and  eould  have  shot  them  down  as  the;  tried  tA  clamber  orer  the  stockade 
if  he  had  wiriied.  Bowman  corroborates  Hamilton,  mjingt  'We  sent  a  party  to  in- 
tercept them,  but  missed  them.  However,  we  took  one  of  thur  men,  .  .  .  tbe 
rest  making  their  escape  under  the  cover  of  the  night  into  the  fort.'  Bowman's 
joamal  is  for  this  siege  much  more  trastworthj  tlian  Clark's  'Memoir.'  In  tbe  lat- 
ter, Clark  makes  not  a  few  direct  misstatements,  and  many  details  are  colored  so  as 
to  give  them  an  altered  aspect."    Booserelt,  The  wtofUn^  of  the  weft,  2:  81,  n.  2. 

"Hasan  letter:  "knowing  of  the  Prisoners  lately  taken  and  by  the  diseription 
,  I  had  of  Oivm  I  was  sure  of  their  being  the  Express  from  Williamsburg  (but  was 
mistaken)  to  save  the  papers  and  Letters."  Bowman's  journal:  "about  9  0  Clock 
the  CoL  sent  a  flag  to  Oov  Hamilton."  Clark's  journal;  "about  8  o'clock  I  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  with  a  lett«r."  Memoir:  "about  nine  Oeloek  in  the  morning  of  tlie 
24tk  Learning  that  the  two  prisoners  they  had  brought  in  the  Day  l>efore  had  a 
considerable  number  of  Letters  with  them  I  supposed  it  an  Express  that  we 
expected  abont  Uiis  time  which  I  new  to  be  of  the  greatest  moment  to  ue  as  we  had 
not  received  one  Sinee  our  arrival  in  the  eountrey  and  not  being  fully  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  our  En«ny  we  ware  doubtfnll  that  those  papers  might  be 
destroyed  to  prevent  which  I  sent  a  flag  Demanding  tlie  Oarison  and  desiring  Gov 
Hamilton  not  to  destroy  them  with  some  threat*  in  ease  he  did  if  hb  Oarison 
dionld  fall  into  my  Hands  his  answer  was  that  they  ware  not  disposed  to  be 
awed  into  hay  thing  unbecoming  British  Subjects."  James,  George  Sogeri  Clarlc 
papare,   143,   160,   165,   286. 

**Ibid.,  143, 144, 145  (Mason  letter),  162  (Bowman's  journal),  167  (dark's  jour- 
nal), 286,  287,  268,  289  (memoir).  Oark's  Journal:  "I  told  Capt  Helm  Sir  yon 
are  a  prisoner  on  your  parole,  I  desire  yon  to  reoonduet  O.  H.  into  the  Fort  and 
there  remtun  till  I  retake  you."  Memoir;  "Captn  Hebns  attempted  to  moderate 
our  fixed  determination  I  told  him  that  he  waa  a  Briti^  prisoner  and  it  was  doubt- 
fnll whether  or  not  he  conld  with  propriety  Speak  on  the  subject." 
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force  before  undertaking  that  project.**  Looking  towards  gain- 
ing the  friendship  of  the  French  at  that  post,  he  paroled  the 
volunteers  who  had  accompanied  the  British.**  After  dealing 
with  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Vincennes,  Clark  returned 
to  Kaskaskia  where  he  overcame  an  uprising  of  the  Delawares.*" 
Clark's  disappointment  was  extreme  when,  in  August,  the  ex- 
pedition against  Detroit  was  again  postponed  because  of  the 
failure  to  respond  to  his  call  for  troops." 

A  number  of  statements  made  in  the  Mason  letter,  dealing 
chiefly  with  special  days,  are  corrected  in  the  memoir.  Clark 
set  out  for  "Williamsburg  October  1,  1777,  not  in  August*^ 
Father  Gfibault  and  Dr.  Laffont  started  for  Vincennes  July  14, 
1778."  Clark's  expedition  left  Kaskaskia  for  Vincennes  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1779.** 

'iJamee,  Oeorge  Bogen  Clark  papen,  146  (Mason  letter),  2S0-293  (memoir). 
Memoir:  "Kentnck  we  new  could  immedifttelj'  farniah  perhapH  200  Men."  Uasoii 
letter:  "did  not  doubt  of  getting  two  or  thr«e  hundred  Hen  from  Kentacky." 

41  Memoir;  "A  eompleat  company  of  Volonteen  from  DeTroit  of  Cap'"  LamothB 
mostly  composed  of  young  men  was  drawn  up  and  when  expecting  to  be  sent  of 
into  a  straagB  eimtrey  and  probal;  never  again  returning  .  .  .  and  that  as  we 
new  that  sending  tbem  to  the  States  whare  they  would  <be  confined  in  a  Jail 
probably  for  the  course  of  the  war  would  make  a  great  number  of  our  Friends  at 
DeTroit  nnbappy  we  had  thought  proper  for  their  sakes  to  infFer  them  to  retura 
hotne  ...  in  a  few  Days  they  Bet  out  (and  as  we  had  ^ies  that  went  among 
tbem  aa  Traders  we  learned  that  they  made  great  havaek  to  the  British  interest 
on  their  return."     tbia.,  291. 

ti'Ibid.,  149   (Mason  letter),  298   (memoir). 

•*  Mason  letter:  "Beeeiriug  letters  from  Colo  Bowman  at  Kentucky  informing 
me  that  I  might  expect  him  to  Seinforee  me  with  three  hund^  men.  ...  (hi  my 
arrival  at  Bt  Vincents  the  first  of  July,  instead  of  two  or  three  hundred  Men  that 
I  was  promised;  I  found  only  about  thirty  Yoluntee re,  meeting  with  a  Bepulse  from 
the  Shawnees  got  discouraged  Consequently  not  in  the  power  of  the  Com*  to  March 
thnn  aa  Militia,  being  for  some  time,  (as  I  hinted  before)  suspiUous  of  a  disappoint- 
ment, I  had  conducted  matters  so  as  to  make  no  HI  impreadon  on  the  minds  of  the 
Savages  in  ease  I  should  not  proceed  as  the  whole  had  suspected  that  my  demgn 
was  against  Detroit."  Memoir:  "I  received  and  ezpress  from  Kentucky  whsrin 
Col  Bowman  informed  me  that  he  could  famish  300  good  men  .  .  .  my  self  wiUi 
a  party  of  Horse  reached  the  opost  in  four  Bays  .  .  .  Instead  of  300  Mmi  from 
Kentucky  thare  appeared  about  30  Volunteers  commanded  by  Captn  UcGsjy  .  .  . 
Col.  Bowman  had  turned  his  attentiini  against  the  Shawnees  Town  and  got  repulsed 
and  bis  men  discouraged."    Ibid.,  160,  299,  300. 

*ilbid.,  lie  (Mason  letter),  218  (memoir).  Clark's  diary  gives  October  1,  1777. 
Ibid.,  24. 

*ilbid.,  238  (memoir).  Clark  gave  his  instructions  t«  Dr.  Laffont,  July  14. 
Mason  letter:  "In  a  few  days  the  Priest,  Doct^  Lefont,  the  Principal,  with  a  few 
others   set  out."     Ibid.,   S3,   122. 

*»  Hason  letter ;  "  By  the  4"'  day  of  Janur  I  got  every  thing  Compleat  and  on  the 
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The  narrative  of  the  memoir  may  be  tested  in  still  another 
way  for  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  here  numerous  state- 
ments of  fact  not  corroborated  by  any  of  the  following  four 
documents:  Clark's  diary,  the  Mason  letter,  Clark's  journal,  or 
Bowman's  journal,  but  the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by  other 
documents  of  the  time.  As  we  have  seen,  the  date  of  the  first 
entry  in  the  diary  is  December  25, 1776.  Clark's  relation  to  the 
west  during  the  preceding  two  years  is  described  in  the  memoir, 
constituting  eight  printed  pages.  So  far  as  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  make  a  comparison,  only  a  minor  error  in  a  date  has  been 
noted."*  The  attempt  to  settle  KentuiAy  by  James  Harrod  and 
his  associates  during  the  spring  of  1774  and  tiieir  return  to  the 
site  of  Harrodsborg  after  Dunmore  's  war ;  '*  the  purchase  of  land 
by  Colonel  Richard  Henderson  from  the  Cherokee  and  the  settle- 
■  ment  of  Boonesborough ;  '*  Clark 's  coming  to  Kentucky  as  a  sur- 
veyor for  the  Ohio  company  early  in  1775 ;  '*  his  determination 
to  contest  the  claims  of  Colonel  Henderson  and  the  meeting  at 
Harrodsburg  in  which  Clark  and  Jones  were  elected  delegates 
to  tiie  Virginia  assembly ;  '*  the  application  to  Governor  Henry 
and  the  Virginia  council  for  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder  for 
the  defense  of  Kentucky  and  the  return  to  Kentucky  with  the 
powder  which  had  been  stored  at  Pittsburgh." 

Similarly,  it  is  seen  that  on  later  events  the  memoir  is  not 
only  more  complete  than  either  of  the  four  sources  referred  to, 
bat  it  contains  statements  supplementary  to  them.  Such  are  the 
following:  Governor  Henry  and  his  conferences  with  Thomas 
Jefferson,  George  Mason,  and  George  Wythe,  and  their  promise 

GUI  I  mftrclied."  Bowmftn's  journal:  "[Febm&rj]  G'h  .  .  .  abont  tliree  OCloek 
erOBsed  the  Easkukiaa  Kv«r  witii  our  Baggage  and  Haicbed  about  a  League  from 
the  Town,"    Memoir:  "S'"  of  Pebniary."    Ihid.,  139,  158,  269, 

so  The  general  meeting  at  EurodBbnrg  for  aeleeting  deputies  to  the  Virginia 
asaemblj  woa  June  8,  1776,  instead  of  June  6.  Ibid.,  E09  (tnemoir).  For  the  peti- 
tloD  for  election,  see  ibid.,  11-13, 

It  Ibid,,  Z08  (memoir).  For  Earrod's  settiement,  1774,  eee  HarriMu's  journal, 
April  7-9,  1774,  in  Reuben  0,  Thwaiten  and  Louiae  P,  Kellogg,  Dooumtntary  hittory 
of  Dmmore'i  tear,  1774  (Madieon,  1905),  121. 

0)  Hendereon'a  journal  in  Filttm  elub  pvblictaUma,  10;  16d-lS0. 

"  Clark  to  Jonathan  Clark,  April  1,  1776,  and  Jul;'  0,  1775,  in  Jamee,  George 
Bogeri  Clark  papert,  9.     See  also  ibid.,  209  (memoir). 

t*  Clark  to  Jonathan  Clark,  February  26,  1776,  and  the  petition  from  the  people 
of  Kentucky.     Ibid.,   11-16. 

""Ibid.,  210-215  (memoir).  See  aleo  the  journal  of  Uie  executive  council,  August 
S3,  1776,  in  ibid.,  IS. 
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to  use  influence  to  secure  three  hundred  acres  of  land  for  each 
soldier  if  the  expedition  were  successful;"  Henry's  secret  and 
public  instructions  to  Clark;"'  order  on  Pittsburgh  for  boats 
and  ammunition;"  on  the  expedition  to  Kaskaskia,  they  "shot 
the  Falls  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun;"'*  the  letter  from 
Colonel  John  Campbell,  who  was  at  Pittsburgh,  announcing  the 
treaty  between  France  and  America;**  circumstances  connected 
with  the  capture  of  Cahokia  by  Joseph  Bowman  and  his  occu- 

■"Ordor  of  council,  Januaiy  2,  1778:  "Tho  Ooventor  informed  the  Council 
that  he  had  had  Mme  conTermtion  with  oeveral  0«DtIemen  who  were  well  aoqaaintod 
with  the  Weatern  Frontiera  of  Virginia."  Letter  of  Wythe,  Mason,  and  Jefferson 
t«  Clark,  January  3,  1778:  "We  think  it  jort  &  reasonable  that  each  Volunteer 
entering  aa  a  common  Soldier  in  tfaia  Expedition,  should  be  allowed  tliree  hundred 
Acres  of  Land."  Memoir:  "he  had  sereral  private  CounailU  composed  of  select 
gentn  .  .  .  the  Expedition  was  resolved  on  and  as  an  Incooragement  to  those 
that  wonld  Ingage  in  ■<  service  and  Instnunmit  of  writing  was  sign  wharein  those 
Qen<o  promised  to  nse  their  Influance  to  procure  from  the  assembly  300  Acres  of 
Land  Each  in  ease  of  suekness."    James,  George  Soger*  Clark  paper*,  33,  37,  US. 

■'Memoir:  "finding  from  the  Oovemore  conversation  to  me  in  Qen*  upon  the 
subject  that  he  did  not  wish  an  implicit  attention  to  his  instnictiiina "  Ibid.,  210. 
For  the  "Secret  InstnictJons"  and  "Public  Instructions"  to  Clark,  see  ibid.,  34,  36. 

OS  Patrick  Henry  to  General  Edward  Hand,  January  2,  1778.    Ibid.,  36. 

s*A  letter  from  W.  8.  Bumham  addresaed  to  Simon  Newcomb  who  was  at  the 
time  in  charge  of  the  National  Observatory  at  Washington,  brought  the  following 
reply: 

WaSHiHOTOK,  July  22,  ISSe. 
Dkas  Sta:  — 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  20th,  in- 
quiring whether  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  visible  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  about  the  flrst 
of  June,  1778. 

I  find  by  reference  to  tbe  ephemenides  that  on  the  morning  of  June  24th,  1778, 
there  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  in  this  country,  the  moon 'a  Aadow 
passing  over  the  northern  part  of  the  Qnlf  of  Mexioo. 

At  Louisville  the  sun  must  have  been  four-fifths  or  even  nine-tenths  covered  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  m^  interest  you  to  know  that  this  was  one  of  the 
recurrences  of  the  great  eclipae  of  1868. 

Tours  very  truly, 

8.  Nbwoohb 

■0  Draper  manuscripts,  47  J  22.  In  a  letter  written  from  Pittsburgh  C^ark  was 
informed  of  the  celebration  at  that  place,  May  26,  on  account  of  the  report  that 
France  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States;  that  a  treaty 
of  commeree  had  been  made  between  the  represMitatives  of  the  two  nations,  and 
that  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  France  were  to  begin.  John  Campbell  to 
Clark,  June  8,  1778,  in  the  American  Jtittorieal  reviev,  8:  497.  A  dispatch  announc- 
ing the  success  of  the  American  representatives  at  Paris  was  received  by  congre^ 
May  3,  1778.  Francis  Wharton,  Tht  revolutioimr]/  diplomatic  eorretpoiulenee  of 
tJie  United  State*  (Washington,  1689),  2:  668. 
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pancy  of  the  old  fort  as  a  means  of  defense;'*  Clark's  relation 
to  Cerre;"  Winston  and  Murray  were  using  their  influence  at 
Kaskaskia  for  the  Americans;"  subterfuge  used  by  Clark  in  his 
letter  to  the  people  of  Vincennes;"  the  agreement  with  Black- 
bird, chief  of  the  Chippewa;"  the  appearance  of  the  Indian 
squaws  in  a  canoe  having  in  their  possession  a  quarter  of  buf- 
falo ;  ••  the  completion  of  Fort  Sackville ; "  supplies  of  ammmii- 
tion  secured  from  the  Frendi;*'  conference  of  Clark  and  Ham- 
ilton during  which  Clark  assured  Hamilton  that  the  garrison 

•1  "I  eauaed  a  Court  of  siTil  Judicature  to  be  Established  at  Kohaa  Elected  bj 
the  people  Maj'  Bowmaii  to  the  tappriae  of  Qia  people  held  a  pole  for  a  Majeotaej' 
aad  was  Elected  and  acted  as  Jodge  of  tfae  Conrt"  James,  George  Soger*  Clark 
papere,  235  (memoir).  The  earl;  reeorda  of  this  court  are  given  in  Clarence  W. 
Alvord,  CiAokia  reoordi  (lUtaou  hutonoo)  ooUeetUmi,  vol.  2  —  Springfield,  1907), 
8-8. 

•ijamee,  George  Bogert  Clark  papera,  228  (memoir).  Two  page*  are  given  to 
Oarrt.  The  some  facta  are  brought  out  in  a  letter  from  Cerrfi  to  Clark,  Jul;  11, 
1778.  Ibtd.,  4749.  See  Clarence  W.  Alvord,  Katkaikia  reooris  (JtUnou  hirtoricai 
eoOetaUmt,  vol.  5  —  Springfield,  1909),  49. 

f*Ibid.,  28;  Jamot,  George  Sogers  Clark  papert,  229  (memoir). 

**Ibid.,  238  (memoir).  "I  have  been  charmed  to  learn  from  a  letter  written  by 
Governor  Abbott  to  U.  Bocheblave  that  jon  are  in  general  attached  to  the  canse 
of  America."    Clark  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vineennes,  Jul;  13,  1778.    Ibid.,  02. 

•■  Patrick  Henry  to  the  Virginia  delegates  in  congress,  Novwnber  16,  1778 :  ' '  The 
Qreat  Blackbird,  a  Chippewa  Chief,  has  also  sent  a  belt  of  peace  to  CoL  Clark, 
influenced,  he  supposes,  by  the  dread  of  Detroit's  being  reduced  bj  the  American 
arms."  Memoir:  "I  teld  him  that  I  was  happy  to  find  that  this  business  was  likely 
to  end  M  mneh  to  boOi  onr  satisfactions  and  so  much  to  the  advantage  and  Tran- 
quility of  Each  of  our  people  that  I  should  amediatdy  [write]  the  Qov  of 
Virginia  of  what  passed  betwen  na  and  that  I  knew  that  it  would  give  him  [andj 
all  the  Americans  great  pleasure."  tbid.,  72,  2fiS.  See  also  the  Maacm  letter, 
in  a>ii.,  129. 

—  Ibid.,  276;  Booserelt,  The  winning  of  the  wett,  2:  76.  In  the  Oark  manuBeripts, 
Virginia  state  archives,  is  an  order,  March  12,  1779,  ngned  by  Joseph  Bowman, 
which  is  88  follows:  "Issue  to  that  sgnaw  that  Furnished  our  men  with  Provirions 
on  our  way  to  Attaet  Oovemor  EnniltoD  one  Bushl  Com  and  five  pounds  of  Pork. ' ' 

■'Hamilton's  report:  "The  fort  was  on  the  22nd  of  February  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  defence  the  Work  proposed  being  finiih'd."  Memoir:  "we  now  found 
that  the  QariHon  had  known  nothing  of  us  that  having  finished  the  Fort  that 
eavening.'*    James,  George  Sogere  Clark  papert,  185,  280. 

■■Hamilton's  report;  "On  our  arrival  at  St.  Vineennes  a  strict  search  was  made 
for  Gunpowder,  all  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  place  was  put  into  the  Magacine, 
and  a  heavy  fine  was  laid  on  those  who  should  be  found  to  conceal  any,  nevertheless 
Colonel  Clarke  was  snpplyed  by  the  Inhabitants,  his  own  to  the  last  ounce  being 
damaged  on  his  March."  Memoir:  "Ooi  Legrass  Majr  Boseeron  and  others  had 
buried  the  Greatest  part  of  their  powder  and  Ball  this  was  amediately  produced 
and  we  found  our  selves  well  snpplyed."    Ibid.,  1&2,  281. 
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would  fall  and  tiiat  if  tiie  defense  were  persiated  in  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  save  a  single  man.'* 

Detroit  tiien  became  Clark's  objective  for  the  garrison  at  that 
post  did  not  exceed  eighty  men  and  the  majority  of  the  French 
were  disaffected."*  Until  the  middle  of  October,  1779,  Clark 
was  at  Louisville,  from  which  post  he  superintended  military 
affairs  in  the  west  and  prepared  for  the  advance  on  Detroit." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  the  documents  used  in  testing 
the  accuracy  of  statements  in  the  memoir  have  been  made  pub- 
lic for  the  first  time  within  the  past  few  years.  But  there  are 
other  events  referred  to  which  cannot  thus  be  tested  for  they 
are  given  in  the  memoir  alone.  In  the  histories  of  Kentucky 
and  elsewhere,  these  statements  have  been  accepted  without 
criticism.  Such  are :  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  men  who 
escaped  from  Com  island  by  the  inhabitants  of  Harrodsburg;  ^* 
methods  of  keeping  the  men  in  good  spirits  such  as  the  assist- 
ance of  the  little ' '  antiek  drummer  " ; "  making  light  of  the  fears 

*■  Hamilton 'e  report:  "He  told  me  it  wu  in  vain  to  tbink  of  perajeting  in  the 
defenee  of  tlie  Fort,  .  .  .  that  if  from  a  apiiit  of  obatinacf  I  persisted  when 
there  was  no  probabilitj  of  relief  and  should  Htand  an  Assault,  not  a  single  Soul 
should  be  spared."  Hemoir:  "I  told  him  .  .  .  That  he  b^  this  time  must 
be  sensiUe  that  the  Qarison  would  Fall  .  .  .  and  the  Besult  of  au  Inraged 
bod7  of  Woodmen  breaking  in  most  be  obrioos  to  him  it  would  be  out  of  the 
power  of  an  Amieaa  officer  to  save  a  single  dus."  James,  George  Sogert  Clark 
papers,  190,  S66. 

'0 Clark  to  Patrid  Hetuj,  April  29,  1779:  "on  hearing  of  mj  success  agunst 
Ht.  Hamilton,  and  were  so  certain  of  my  embracing  the  fair  opportunitj  of  pos- 
ses^g  myself  of  that  post,  that  the  merohanta  and  others  provided  maay  neces- 
saries for  us  on  our  arriTal;  the  garrison,  consiBting  of  onl;  eighty  men,  not 
daring  to  stop  their  diversiona"  Memoir:  "DeTroit  opened  full  in  our  View 
not  more  than  80  men  in  the  Fort  great  part  of  them  Invalids  and  we  found 
that  a  considerable  Number  of  Uiar  prinsipal  Inhabitants  was  disaffected  to  the 
British  eauM."    Ibid.,  17Z,  290. 

Ti  Memoir:  "Col.  Bogers  who  bad  been  sent  to  the  missiBBippi  for  a  verj  eon- 
slderaUe  Qnantitr  of  Qoo[d]s  geting  a  rtinforeement  at  the  lUls  on  his  passage 
to  Pittsburgh,  a  little  above  Licking  Creek  got  totallj  defeated  himself  and  almost 
Uie  whole  of  his  par^  contisting  of  about  70  men  were  killed  or  made  prisoner* 
among  the  Latter  those  of  Note  ware  CoL  John  Campbell  and  Captn  Abraham 
CAiapline."  Benjamin  Logan  to  Clark,  October  17,  1779:  "from  the  alarming  news 
we  hare  received  of  the  defate  of  Col"  Bodgers  ft  Oampble."  Robert  Todd  to 
dark,  October  16,  1779:  "I  have  hy  chance  heard  of  the  disaster  of  CoL  Sogers 
and  the  sapposed  loss  of  two  Boato  which  has  roused  A  alarm 'd  them  here  not 
a  little."    ma^  302,  371. 

T*  Ibid.,  223  (memoir)  ;  fioosevelt.  The  wining  of  the  v>e»t,  2 :  40. 

"Hemoir:   "a  little  Antiek  Drummer  afTorded  them  great  divertion  b7  floating 
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of  the  volunteers;  and  Clark's  orders  to  go  out  and  kill  some 
deer.  On  the  twenty-second  of  February  when  the  men  were 
almost  despairing,  Clark  blackened  his  face  with  gunpowder 
and  sprang  forward  into  the  icy  water.  His  men  followed,  tak- 
ing up  the  song  of  those  in  front.  The  night  of  February  23 
was  so  cold  that  ice  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
thick  formed  on  the  still  water.  Clark,  at  sunrise,  promised 
them  that  a  few  hours  more  would  bring  them  in  sight  of  Vin- 
cennes.  He  then  plunged  into  tiie  water,  giving  orders  to  Cap- 
tain Bowman  to  take  the  rear  with  twenty-five  men  and  shoot 
any  refusing  to  march.  In  crossing  the  Horseshoe  Plain,  many 
were  saved  from  drowning  by  the  canoes ;  others  clung  to  their 
stronger  companions  and  to  logs  and  bushes.  Fires  were  built 
when  the  strongest  reached  an  island  but  some  of  the  men  were 
restored  only  as  two  of  their  companions  took  them  by  the 
arms  and  forced  them  to  run  up  and  down.  Arriving  in  sight 
of  the  town,  a  horseman  who  was  out  shooting  ducks  was  cap- 
tured, and  from  him  Clark  learned  that  the  fort  had  been  com- 
pleted, that  a  large  ntmiber  of  Indians  had  just  entered  the 
town,  and  that  the  French  were  lukewarm  to  the  British." 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  tiiat  certain  incidents  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  account  of  Clark's  conquest,  supposedly  com- 
ing from  the  memoir,  but  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
soever in  that  document.  The  most  familiar  and  most  striking 
of  these,  furnishing  excellent  material  for  the  historical  pagean- 
try of  our  time,  are :  the  description  of  the  dance  at  Kaskaskia 
when  that  post  was  captured;"  the  defense  of  Vincennes  by 

oa  hu  Drum  ft«."  Jsmes,  George  Bogert  Clarli  paperi,  871.  Writers  have  ea- 
kvg«d  upon  this  atwotmt.  "la  one  of  the  companies  was  a  smaU  Im;  who  acted 
as  dmmmer.  In  the  game  company  was  a  sergeant,  standing  aiz  feet  two  inches 
in  his  stockings,  stout,  athletic,  and  devoted  to  Clark.  Finding  that  his  eloqaenca 
bad  no  effect  upon  the  men,  in  persuading  them  to  continue  their  line  of  march, 
Clark  mounted  the  little  drunuaer  on  the  Hhonlders  of  the  stalwart  sergeant,  and 
ga,va  orders  to  him  to  plunge  Into  the  half  froien  water.  He  did  so,  the  little 
dnunmer  beating  the  eluirge  from  his  loftj  perch,  while  Clark,  sword  in  hand, 
followed  them,  giving  the  command  as  he  threw  adds  the  floating  iee^-' Forward  I' 
Elated  and  amused  by  the  scene,  the  men  promptly  obeyed,  holding  their  riflea 
abore  their  heads,  and  in  spite  of  aU  obetacles,  reaebed  the  high  land  bej^nd 
them  safely."  John  Law,  Colonial  htttory  of  FmoemtM  (Vincennes,  18SS},  32, 
note.    See  also  Thwaites,  Hok  George  Eogert  Ctark  won  the  northvert,  62. 

»<  James,  George  Bogert  Clark  papert,  272-277  (mAnoir)  ;  Boosevelt,  Tile  winning 
of  tJie  vett,  S:  72-77. 

nibia.,  2:48,  note. 
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Captain  Helm  and  his  single  companion;**  their  marching  out 
with  the  honors  of  war;  the  story  of  Helm's  drinking  toddy  at 
the  fire-place  in  Fort  Sackville  and  Clark's  ordering  his  rifle- 
men to  fire  at  the  chinmey  so  ae  to  knock  the  mortar  into  the 
toddy.'' 

It  is  evident  from  these  tests  that  the  memoir  can  no  longer 
be  thonght  of  as  the  reminiscences  of  an  old  man  who  strove  for 
the  dramatic  in  his  presentation  of  facts.  Althongh  the  lan- 
guage is  stilted  occasionally,  especially  in  the  speeches  before 
Indian  councils,  it  is  not  conspicuously  so  when  compared  with 
the  Mason  letter  and  Clark's  journal  describing  similar  events. 
These  two  docmoents  together  with  Clark's  diary  and  Bow- 
man's journal  will  always  constitute  the  main  sources  for  the 
history  of  the  west  during  the  period  between  December  25, 
1776,  and  the  close  of  August,  1779.  But  from  the  evidence 
presented  it  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  the  memoir  most 
be  accepted  as  a  trustworthy  supplement  to  each  of  them,  at 
times,  and  to  all  of  them  on  a  number  of  essential  points. 

James  Alton  Jambs 
nobthwbstben  uvtvebstty 
evanston 

T«"Ther«  is  an  anecdote  reipoctiiig  Captain  Leonarcl  Helm,  evincing  an  intre- 
pidity which  would  ill  be  omitted :  it  has  been  eommunieated  to  the  author,  through 
the  friendly  interevt  of  Judge  Underwood,  and  his  renerable  relative,  Bdmund 
Bogere,  Eaq.,  of  Barren  county,  a  brother  of  Captain  John  Bcgers,  and  pereonallj 
intimate  with  Clark  and  hit  officers  for  years.  It  is  aa  follows:  when  aoT«mor 
Hamilton  entered  Tineennes,  there  were  but  two  Americana  there,  Captain  Helm, 
the  commandant,  and  one  Henry.  The  latter  had  a  eanuon  well  charged,  and 
placed  in  the  open  fort  gate,  while  Hdm  stood  by  it  irith  a  lighted  tnatoh  In  his 
hand.  When  Hamilton  and  hia  troops  got  within  good  haUing  distance,  thei 
American  officer  in  a  loud  Toice,  cried  out,  'Halt'  This  stepped  the  rooTemento 
of  Hamilton;  who  in  reply  demanded  a  anrrender  of  the  gairiaon.  Helm  exclaimed 
with  an  oath,  'No  man  shall  enter  until  I  know  the  terms,'  Hamilton  answered, 
■Yon  shall  have  the  honors  of  war';  and  then  the  fort  was  surrendered  with  its 
garrison  of  one  officer  and  one  priTat»."  Mann  Butler,  A  Mttory  of  the  eommo*- 
wwUth  of  SmtHdtji   (Cincinnati,  1636),  79,  note. 

TfTbe'  story  of  Helm  drinking  toddy  by  the  ftre-plaee  when  Clark  reto<A  the 
fort,  and  of  the  latter  ordering  riflemen  to  fire  at  the  chimney,  so  as  to  knock  the 
mortar  into  the  toddy,  may  eafely  be  set  down  as  poro  —  and  very  weak  —  fletiou. 
When  Clark  wrote  memoin^  in  his  old  age,  he  took  delight  in  writing  down  among 
his  coploite  aD  sorts  of  childish  stratagems;  the  marrd  is  that  any  sans  historian 
should  not  have  seen  that  these  were  on  their  face  aa  untrue  as  they  were  ridle- 
nlona"    Boosevelt,  The  vinninff  of  tlte  vmt,  2:  63,  note. 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  OIECUIT  BIDBR  ACROSS  THE 
MOUNTAINS 

There  has  recently  eome  into  my  possession  the  nnpoblished 
minutes  of  the  first  Methodist  conference  organized  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  the  Western  conference,  and  their  possession  has 
stimulated  me  to  ondertake  the  recounting  of  the  labors  of  the 
early  circuit  riders  west  of  the  mountains.  My  paper  will 
cover  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  revolution  to  the  year 
1811,  when  this  Western  conference  was  divided  into  two  con- 
ferences, the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee. 

Up  ontil  1784  the  Methodist  societies  in  America  were  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  John  Wesley  and  still  considered  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  the  church  of  England.  Although  he  was 
the  supervisor  of  all  the  Methodist  societies  in  America,  Francis 
Asbnry,  who  bad  come  oat  to  America  in  1771  and  remained 
through  the  revolution,  was  not  an  ordained  clergyman  and  had 
never  administered  any  of  the  sacraments.  For  both  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper  entire  dependence  was  placed  upon  cler- 
gymen of  the  Anglican  church.'  During  the  latter  years  of  the 
war,  however,  considerable  discontent  over  this  situation  had 
grown  up  among  certain  of  the  Methodist  preachers,  for  most 
of  the  clergymen  had  returned  to  England  and  the  Methodist 
societies  were  without  the  sacraments.  In  1779  a  number  of 
preachers,  mostly  from  North  Carolina  and  southern  Virginia, 
who  had  met  together,  decided  to  ordain  one  another,  and  there- 
after proceeded  to  administer  the  sacraments.  For  the  sake  of 
peace,  however,  they  agreed  to  discontinue  this  practice  until 
Wesley  could  be  consulted.  In  1784,  a  year  after  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  Wesley  wisely  determined  that  since  the  United  States 
had  achieved  independence,  it  was  best  for  all  concerned  to  sep- 
arate the  Methodist  societies  in  America  from  the  English  con- 
ference, and  in  that  same  year,  he  sent  over  Dr.  Coke  and  two 
other  preachers   to   supervise  the   organization   of  the   new 

1  Jewe  Lee,  A  ihart  hUtoiy  of  (A«  MtrthoditU  In  the  United  Siatea  of  America; 
beginning  in  1768,  and  continued  tOt  1803  (Baltimora,  1810),  00. 
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church."  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  accordiogly,  dates 
from  what  is  known  as  the  Christmas  conference,  which  met  in 
Baltimore,  December  27, 1784.  Here  Francis  Asbury  was  elect- 
ed general  superintendent  for  America,  and  from  this  time 
Methodism  extended  rapidly  into  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  dinrch  there  were  18,000 
Methodists  in  the  United  States,  but  in  1816,  the  year  of  As- 
bury's  death,  the  membership  had  grown  to  the  astonishing 
number  of  224,853.' 

Both  the  organization  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Methodists  were 
well  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  frontier.  The  system  be- 
gun by  John  Wesley  was  brought  to  America  by  Francis  As- 
bury,  who  came  thoroughly  saturated  with  his  leader's  thonjj^ts 
and  resolutely  determined  to  carry  out  his  plan.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  America  Asbury  was  urged  to  settle  down  in  the  cen- 
ters of  population,  but  he  had  heard  the  call  of  the  wilderness, 
and,  firmly  resolved  to  carry  out  the  Methodist  plan,  he  set  out 
on  "the  Long  Boad,  and  was  still  traveling  forty-five  years 
later  when  Death  finally  caught  up  with  him."*  Asbury  set  an 
example  which  was  followed  by  an  ever  increasing  army  of 
itinerant  preachers.  Every  Methodist  preacher  of  those  early 
days  was  an  itinerant.  Instead  of  one  preaching  place  he  had 
many,  some  of  the  circuits  having  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  them. 
Hence  it  took  a  circuit  rider  from  two  to  six  weeks  to  make  his 
round,  preaching  once  at  each  place.  He  was  not  particular 
where  he  held  services ;  a  log  cabin,  or  the  barroom  of  a  tavern, 
or  out  in  the  woods  were  all  alike  to  him.  He  preached  wher- 
ever he  found  anyone  to  listen  with  little  regard  to  either  time 
or  place.  Moreover  the  system  of  lay  or  local  preachers  was 
one  which  lent  itself  easily  to  the  spread  of  Methodism  in  a 
new  country.  A  young  man  who  showed  any  ability  for  public 
speaking  was  urged  by  the  circuit  rider  to  exercise  his  talent, 
and  when  the  presiding  elder  came  around  to  hold  "Quarterly 

*  Lee,  Metkodittg  in  the  United  State;  69,  70,  91-93;  John  Wedej's  letters  setting 
forth  biB  plan  for  the  orgaoiiatioa  of  the  church  in  AmericK  will  be  foand  in  Miitmte* 
of  the  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodit  Bpitoopia  ehweh  for  the  year*  1778-1888 
(New  York,  1840),  1;B1. 

i/bid.,  1:2m. 

*  John  Wealej,  Jovntol  (London,  191S),  6:  2;  Etn  Tipple,  Ftaneit  Athvy,  the 
prophet  of  the  long  road  (New  York,  1916),  ISS. 
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Meeting"  the  young  man  was  recommended  for  an  "Bxhort- 
er's"  or  "Local  preacher's"  licenee.  He  did  not  travel  a  cir- 
cuit, but  improved  every  opportunity  to  preach;  consequently 
the  first  Methodist  classes  in  many  a  frontier  community  were 
organized  by  these  lay  workers  before  the  coming  of  the  regular 
circuit  rider  and  the  presiding  elder." 

Then,  too,  the  Methodist  circuit  rider  preached  a  doctrine 
which  appealed  greatly  to  the  frontiersmen.  It  was  one  of  free 
will  and  individual  responsibility.  He  brought  home  to  them 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  masters  of  their  own  destinies,  as 
opposed  to  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  of  predestination.  Meth- 
odist doctrine  thus  fit  in  exactly  with  the  new  democracy  rising 
in  the  west,  for  both  emphasized  actual  equality  among  all  men. 
On  one  occasion  when  he  was  attending  a  conference  in  Nash- 
ville, Peter  Cartwright  was  chosen  to  deliver  a  sermon  in  one 
of  the  local  chnrches.  While  he  was  preaching  Oeneral  Jackson 
came  in,  whereupon  one  of  the  preachers  pulled  Cartwright's 
coat  and  said,  "General  Jackson  has  come  in."  Cartwright 
states  that  he  felt  a  wave  of  indignation  run  over  him,  then  he 
replied  in  an  audible  voice,  "Who  is  General  Jack&oni  If  he 
don't  get  his  soul  converted,  God  will  damn  him  as  quick  as 
he  would  a  Guinea  negro  I"'  This  was  certainly  Jacksonian 
democracy. 

Local  preachers  began  early  to  organize  Methodist  classes  in 
Kentucky.  In  1783  Francis  Clark  and  John  Durham,  both  lay 
preachers  from  .Virginia,  settled  in  Mercer  county,  and  by  the 
next  year  a  number  of  local  preachers  had  settled  in  the  state 
and  were  at  work  organizing  Methodist  classes.'  In  17S2  the 
minutes  record  the  sending  of  a  circuit  rider  to  the  Yadkin  cir- 
cuit j  the  next  year  both  Yadkin  and  Holston  are  among  the  num- 
ber of  circuits,  and  in  1784  the  Bedstone  circuit,  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Pennsylvania,  is  added  to  the  number.  In  1786 
the  Yadkin  circuit  reported  426  white  members  and  11  colored, 
the  Holston  250  white  members,  and  the  Redstone  523."    In  this 

t  David  Bhernum,  EMory  of  the  Afotplme  of  tft«  Methodiit  Bpitoopal  Ouiroh 
(New  York,  1874),  181-186. 

*  Autobiography  of  Peter  CartmriglU,  tlie  baelcinood*  pretuther  (New  York,  1668), 
192. 

'Albion  H.  Bedford,  Hitory  of  MetltoOitm  in  KenUioky  (Naafanlle,  IMS),  1;  2«. 

•  JtfuiutM  of  eoKfereneea,  1 :  20. 
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year  tiie  Kentucky  circuit  was  organized  with  James  Haw  and 
Benjamin  Ogden  as  circuit  riders.  These  preachers  were  wel- 
comed in  Kentucky  by  several  Methodist  families  which  had 
recently  come  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  at  the  end  of 
their  first  year  on  the  new  circuit  reported  ninety  members." 

As  the  population  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  along  the  Ohio 
increased,  the  number  of  circuits  and  circuit  preadiers  grew 
likewise.  Among  the  converts  made  in  1786,  which  was  a  year 
of  revival  in  the  western  circuits,  was  Peter  Maasie,  the  first 
convert  ifi  Kentucky  to  become  a  circuit  rider."*  The  minutes 
for  1789  record  the  following  eircnits  in  Tennessee:  Holston, 
West  New  river,  Greenbrier,  and  Botetourt;  while  in  Ken- 
tucky were  Lexington,  Danville,  and  Cumberland;  and  along  the 
upper  Ohio  were  those  of  Bedstone,  Pittsburgh,  and  Ohio.  In 
1790  there  were  1,373  white  Methodists  and  40  colored,  in  Ten- 
nessee, while  in  Kentucky  there  were  1,265  whites  and  87  colored. 

With  the  close  of  the  Indian  wars  and  the  signing  of  lite  treafy 
of  Greenville,  the  southern  half  of  Ohio  and  a  narrow  strip  in 
southeastern  Indiana  were  opened  up  to  settlement  Settlers,  a 
considerable  number  of  whom  had  been  members  of  Methodist 
classes  in  the  older  states,  began  to  move  into  these  new  grants 
from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  One 
of  the  pioneer  preachers  writes:  "The  Indian  war  having  ter- 
minated the  people  began  to  scatter  in  every  direction.  New 
settlements  were  formed,  and  Ohio  and  Indiana  began  to  settle 
rapidly,  and  the  societies,  many  of  them  were  broken  up,  and 
we  had  not  preachers  sufficient  to  follow  the  tide  of  emigration 
to  their  new  settlements.""  As  a  result  of  this  situation  there 
'  was  a  decrease  of  members  in  the  circuits  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  from  1795  to  1801. 

The  first  circuit  organized  in  Ohio  was  formed  in  1798  by 
John  Kobler,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  presiding  elder 
of  the  Kentucky  district.    He  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  preached 

■  Bedford,  MethoMam  in  KentMiiy,  1:  £7-32. 

10  Ibid.,  108. 

"  "Antobiographr  of  B«t.  WiUiam  Burke,"  in  June*  B.  Tiaiej,  Bkettiket  of 
aetem  Uethoditm  (Oneinnati,  1854),  73.  In  1797  Ui«re  were  1,740  white  mem- 
bers and  57  colored  reported  for  tbe  Kentuckj  diltrict.  In  1709  the  membenh^ 
had  decreaeed  to  1,672  white,  though  there  waa  a  gain  of  eight  eolored.  MmmUm 
of  oonfereneet,  1 :  74,  86. 
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in  the  home  of  one  of  these  Kentucky  Methodists  who  had  mi- 
grated to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  Miami  circuit,  as  the 
new  circuit  was  known,  ran  from  the  Ohio  up  the  Little  Miami 
and  Mad  rivers  to  where  Dayton  now  stands,  thence  down  the 
Big  Miami  to  Cininnnati.  la  1800  the  settlements  along  the 
Scioto  river  were  grouped  together  to  form  the  second  Ohio 
circuit,  the  Scioto."  It  happened  that  the  first  governor  of 
Ohio,  Edward  Tiffin,  was  a  Methodist  local  preacher  ordained 
by  Bishop  Asbury  in  1792.  He  had  come  from  Virginia  to  Chil- 
licothe  in  1796,  in  1799  was  elected  territorial  representative, 
and  when  Ohio  became  a  state,  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  first 
governor.  His  home  was  always  open  to  Methodist  preaching 
and  was  the  stopping  place  of  many  a  weary  itinerant  preach- 
er." By  1811  eleven  circuits  had  been  organized  in  Ohio,  divid- 
ed between  two  districts,  the  Miami  and  the  Muskingum.  The 
circnits  in  the  Miami  district  were  Cincinnati,  Mad  river  and 
Xenia,  Scioto,  Deer  creek,  Pickaway,  White  Oak,  Salt  creek, 
Delaware,  and  Brush  creek,  besides  two  circuits  in  Indiana,  the 
Lawreneeburg  and  White  Water.  The  Muskingum  district  con- 
tained Fairfield,  Marietta,  Little  Kanawha,  Ouyandott,  Letart 
Falls,  Knox,  and  Tuscarawas  circuits.** 

While  the  itinerant  preachers  were  finding  their  way  into  the 
Ohio  valley,  other  preachers,  equally  zealous,  were  penetrating 
into  the  southwest  Tobias  Oibson  was  appointed  a  missionary 
to  the  southwest  in  1798,  and  starting  from  the  Cumberland 
settlements,  he  traveled  on  horseback  some  four  or  five  himdred 
miles ;  then  trading  his  horse  for  a  canoe,  he  paddled  to  all  the 
southwest  settlements,  preaching  wherever  he  found  hearers, 
finally  making  his  way  back  to  a  conference  in  northern  Tennes- 
see in  1802.**  In  1805  a  Mississippi  district  was  formed  from 
four  circuits,  and  manned  by  five  circuit  riders  and  one  presid- 
ing elder.  Among  these  circuit  riders  was  Elisha  Bowman, 
who  was  that  year  appointed  to  the  Opelousas  circuit.  Soon 
after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  when  Bishop  Asbury  called  for 

iiJohn  H.  Barker,  SMorf  of  Ohio  JfethodiMi  (New  York,  1898),  88,  S2.  AIM 
Bedford,  Methoditm  in  Kentucky,  1:  227. 

"A  Bketeh  of  QaTernor  Tiffin  ma.j  be  found  in  Finle^,  Sketehet  of  vetier* 
UetXoHtm,  860-287. 

i*Mi»Mte»  of  confereneei,  1:  212. 

M  John  F.  Hurst,  History  of  Jfetftoditm  (New  York,  1W4),  4:  572,  673. 
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volunteers  to  carry  the  gospel  into  the  new  territory,  Elisha 
Bowman  offered  to  go.  He  rode  on  horseback  to  New  Orleans, 
which,  he  states,  he  found  dirty  as  a  pigsty  and  in  almost  as  bad 
condition  morally.  He  went  to  the  governor,  who  promised  him 
that  he  could  preach  in  the  city  hall,  but  when  Sunday  came  the 
hall  was  locked  against  him.  There  were  few  Americana  in  the 
city,  and  most  of  them  represented  the  dregs  of  society.  He 
learned,  however,  of  an  American  settlement  some  two  hun- 
dred miles  west  and  northwest,  which  he  reached,  traveling 
largely  by  boat,  taking  his  horse  on  a  platform  supported  by 
two  canoes.  This  was  the  Opelousas  country  where  he  found 
settlements  of  Americans  who  knew  "very  little  more  about  the 
nature  of  salvation  than  the  untaught  Indians,"  and  he  states 
that  "some  of  them,  after  I  had  preached,  asked  me  what  I 
meant  by  the  fall  of  man,  and  when  it  was  that  he  fell.""  By 
1812  nine  circuits,  known  as  Wilkinson,  Natchez,  Clwbome, 
Amite,  Bapids,  Waahataw,  Attakapas,  Tombigbee,  and  New 
Orleans,  had  been  formed  in  the  southwest 

The  Methodists  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  revival 
which  swept  over  the  west  between  the  years  1797  and  1805. 
It  began  on  the  Cumberland,  in  Kentucky,  under  the  influence 
of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  James  McGready.  By  1800  the  re- 
vival had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  included  in  its  sweep 
all  the  denominations  on  the  frontier,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
and  Methodists."  Dnring  these  meetings,  also,  there  originated 
the  camp  meeting,  which  became  thereafter  a  Methodist  insti- 
tution that  was  employed  with  great  effectiveness.  This  re- 
markable revival  more  than  doubled  the  membership  in  the 
Western  conference  and  also  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
both  local  and  traveling  preachers. 

In  the  midst  of  this  revival  Methodist  preaching  was  begun 
north  of  the  Ohio,  in  what  is  now  Indiana.  In  1803  the  rider 
on  the  Salt  river  circuit  in  Kentucky  crossed  the  Ohio  river  and 

"Minvtea  of  <xmfan^oe;  1: 139;  William  H.  MilbnrD,  Lanoe,  eroM,  and  oanoe; 
the  fiotboat,  rifle,  and  ptough  in  tlte  vdOty  of  the  MittUtippi  (Now  York,  ISQS), 
367-360. 

II  Catherioe  C.  aevdand,  Great  revival  in  the  loett,  1797-lSOS  (Cbieago,  1016), 
eh.  2,  3.  Aeeouuts  of  thu  revival  from  Ui«  Hethodirt  BUndpoint  maj  b«  fonnd  in 
the  "Aotobiographj  of  Bev.  William  Burks,"  in  linlej,  Sketehet  of  icetter*  Meth- 
Oditm,  77-79;  Bedford,  Methodim  in  Kentucky,  1:  268-272. 
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preached  in  Clark's  ^ant,  probably  following  some  of  the  mi- 
grating Kentucky  Methodists.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1806 
that  a  complete  circuit,  which  was  known  as  the  Silver  creek 
circuit,  was  laid  out  in  Indiana.  In  the  same  year  John  Sale, 
the  presiding  elder  in  Ohio,  sent  a  yonng  preacher  into  south- 
eastern Indiana,  along  the  White  Water,  and  by  1811  there  were 
five  circuits,  wholly  or  partly  in  Indiana:  the  White  Water, 
Lawrenceburg,  Silver  creek,  Vincennes,  and  Patoka.'* 

In  1803  Bishop  Asbury  sent  Benjamin  Young  as  a  missionary 
into  the  Illinois  country.  He  met  with  great  difficulties.  In 
getting  into  Kaskaskia  his  horse  was  stolen  by  the  Kickapoo 
Indians,  and  when  he  finally  reached  the  town  he  was  very 
coldly  received,  even  having  to  pay  high  rent  for  the  hall  in 
which  he  preached.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  forming  five 
classes  among  the  various  settlements  and  at  Qie  end  of  the 
year  reported  sixty-seven  members.  This  new  circuit  included 
all  the  settlements  from  the  month  of  the  Kaskaskia  to  Wood 
river,  in  Madison  county,  IHinois.  Another  missionary,  who  ' 
was  sent  to  "Missourie"  in  1806,  reported  fifty-six  members  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  In  1811  the  Illinois  circuit  had  411 
members,  and  the  Missouri,  172." 

Between  1788  and  1800  there  were  at  least  twelve  conferences 
held  west  of  the  mountains.  The  first  of  these  was  in  May, 
1788,  at  a  place  in  eastern  Tennessee  called  Half  Acres.  Other 
conferences  were  held  at  Masterson's  station  in  north  central 
Kentucky  in  1790,  1791,  1792,  1793,  1795,  and  1796;  at  Lewis's 
chapel  near  Masterson's  in  1794,  and  at  Bethel  academy  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1797, 1799,  and  1800.  Bishop  Asbury  came  to  a  number 
of  these  conferences,  and  as  the  earlier  ones  were  held  during  the 
progress  of  the  Indian  wars,  several  times  the  bishop  was 
escorted  over  the  mountains  by  a  guard  of  these  western 
preachers  armed  for  the  purpose.  He  was  in  attendance  at  the 
first  conference  in  1788,  and  in  1790  he  was  once  more  in  Ten- 
nessee, having  crossed  over  from  North  Carolina.  He  speaks 
of  swimming  the  horses  across  the  Wantanga,  and  of  the  dan- 
ger from  the  Indians.    He  found  the  "poor  preachers  indiffer- 

MWilliAm  V.  Sweet,  Cirouit-Hder  dayt  in  InSioM  (Indianapolie,  1916),  1-19. 
i*JainM  Le&ton,  Sistory  of  U^ttodiam  tn  /lltnou  from  1793-lS3i   ((^cinnati, 
1883),  34-37;  Minute*  of  conference;  1:  209. 
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ently  clad,  with  emaciated  bodies."  In  May  of  this  same  year, 
after  returning  to  the  eaat,  he  crossed  again  from  Virginia  to 
Kentucky,  two  Kentucky  preachers,  Peter  Massie  and  John 
Clark,  accompanying  him  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where 
they  were  joined  by  eight  others,  their  company  finally  number- 
ing sixteen  men  and  thirteen  guns.  Passing  into  Kentucky,  they 
crossed  the  Kentucky  riVer,  going  *'over  mountains,  steep  hills, 
deep  rivers,  and  muddy  creeks,  and  thick  growth  of  reeds  for 
miles  together."  He  saw  the  graves  of  the  slain,  twenty-four 
in  one  camp.  He  held  conference  at  Masterson's,  "a  very  com- 
fortable house  and  kind  people."  Here  plans  were  laid  for  the 
establishment  of  Bethel  academy,  which  was  the  first  Methodist 
institution  of  learning  west  of  the  mountains,  and  £300  was 
obtained  in  subscriptions.  In  his  trip  to  Kentucky  in  1792,  the 
bishop  heard  "so  much  about  Indians, . Convention,  Treaty, 
killing  and  scalping"  that  his  attention  was  drawn  away  from 
the  affairs  of  the  infant  church  in  the  wilderness,  and  after 
much  alarm  concerning  depredations  committed  by  the  Indians, 
he  finally  returned  to  Virginia  with  a  company  of  thirty  trav- 
elers and  a  few  warriors.*"  Eighteen  sneh  trips  were  made  by 
Bishop  Asbury  between  1788  and  the  time  of  his  death,  1816. 

In  1792  the  first  serious  schism  in  the  Methodist  church  took 
place,  beaded  by  James  O 'Kelly,  a  prominent  preacher  east  of 
the  mountains,  who  objected  to  Bishop  Asbury's  supreme  ap- 
pointing power.  Those  who  withdrew  with  0 'Kelly  called 
themselves  Bepublican  Methodists,  and  a  number  of  adherents 
were  won  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  but  most  of  them  finally 
united  with  the  sect  known  as  the  New  Lights,  and  the  Bepub- 
lican Methodists  as  a  denomination  went  out  of  existence.** 

The  earliest  conferences  in  the  west  were  more  or  less  irreg' 
ular,  bnt  beginning  with  the  one  held  at  Bethel  academy  in  1800 
there  was  organized  a  regular  conference  known  as  the  Western 

MApbuTj  Bays  of  the  eonfarenoe  of  1788;  "Came  to  Half  Acres  knd  EoTWOodl 
where  we  Md  EOnferenee  three  Aa,jt,  and  I  preached  each  daj.  The  weather  was 
eold,  the  room  withont  fire  and  otherwiae  nueomfortAUe,  we  nerertheleoi  made  ont  to 
keep  our  aeata  until  we  had  flnUied  the  eeeentiaJ  parte  of  odt  busineae."  Franeia 
Atbarj,  /rantol  (New  York,  1821),  2:  3S;  aee  alM  ibid.,  74,  126,  1E7. 

iiLee,  Eittoty  of  the  Uethoditt*,  178-180;  Nathan  Bangs,  Hittory  of  tlte 
Uet}u>ai*t  Epiawpal  ekurek   (New  Toi^,   1839),  1:  351-356;   Ckrtwright,  AvtolriO' 
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'conference,  embracing  all  the  territory  west  of  the  moontainB. 
This  conference  eontinned  for  eleven  years ;  then  it  was  divided 
iinto  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee  conferences.  The  scissions 
were  held  in  the  fall,  generally  in  the  last  part  of  September  or 
early  October.  Bishop  Asbory  attended  seven  of  the  twelve 
sessions  of  this  conference,  while  William  McKendree  presided 
at  five.  Five  of  the  sessions  were  held  in  Kentucky,  four  in 
Tennessee,  and  three  in  Ohio.  The  first  one  in  Ohio  met  in 
1807  at  Chillicothe,  while  the  sessions  of  1809  and  1811  met  at 
Cincinnati.** 

The  men  who  were  the  first  to  ride  these  western  circuits,  and 
who  founded  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  were  a  group  of  in- 
teresting, if  not  eminent  men.  At  least  they  were  remarkable 
for  their  devotion ;  no  Jesuit  missionary  ever  entered  npon  his 
labors  with  greater  zeal  than  that  of  these  pioneer  preachers 
of  the  west  None  of  them,  certainly,  ever  undertook  the  work 
of  an  itinerant  for  financial  return.  In  1792  the  salary  of  all 
traveling  preachers  was  fixed  at  sixty-four  dollars,  in  1800  it 
was  raised  to  eighty  dollars  a  year,  but  few  of  the  western 
preachers  ever  collected  even  this  small  sum.**  The  minutes  of 
the  Western  conference  record  each,  year  the  deficiencies  of 
salaries,  and  the  list  for  1804  contains  the  names  of  thirty-four 
preachers  whose  salary  was  deficient,  out  of  forty-sis  in  the 
conference.**  William  Burke,  the  secretary  of  the  conference 
during  all  of  its  history,  was  the  first  married  man  in  the  west 
to  attempt  to  travel  a  circuit  Bishop  Asbury  discouraged  mar- 
riage among  the  western  preachers,  knowing  the  increased  hard- 
ships it  would  bring,  especially  to  the  preachers'  wives,  so  for 
this  reason  many  of  the  pioneer  preachers  ceased  to  "travel," 
as  the  work  of  the  active  ministry  was  called,  after  their  mar- 
riage. Burke  states  that  one  winter  he  "had  to  use  a  borrowed 
blanket  instead  of  a  cloak  or  overcoat"" 

Many  of  these  men  deserve  more  attention  than  can  be  given 
in  so  brief  a  paper.    Nest  to  Bishop  Asbury  in  the  leadership 

"  Manuscript  tDinates  of  tbe  Western  ecmf erenee. 

"Hubert  Emory,  Ei»tory  of  the  Oisoiftiiie  of  the  MetJtoditt  BpUoopal  ehwvh 
(New  York,  184S),  237,  238. 

)*  Manngeript  mjnntes  at  the  Western  cenfeTence,  13,  14. 

M  "Autobiogrftphj  of  Bev,  William  Burke,"  in  Pinlty,  Bhetehet  of  wetttm 
MethodUm,  91.    Also  Sireet,  Cirimit-ndfr  daj/i  in  Indiana,  18. 
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of  the  western  branch  of  the  church  stands  William  McKendree. 
Like  many  of  the  western  preachers  he  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  became  an  itinerant  in  1788,  traveling  on  eaBtem 
circuits  until  1800  when  Bishop  Asbury  took  him  across  the 
mountains  and  gave  him  charge  of  the  whole  Western  confer- 
ence. Here  he  remained  for  eight  years,  then  returned  to  Bal- 
timore to  attend  the  Qenerat  conference.  An  eloquent  sermon 
preached  by  McKendree  at  this  conference  procured  his  election 
as  bishop."  Among  the  most  eloquent  of  these  early  preachers 
was  Samuel  Parker,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  man  of 
considerable  education.  He  began  to  preach  in  1800,  became 
presiding  elder  of  a  number  of  the  western  districts,  and  died 
in  1819,  having  literally  burned  himself  out  in  the  work  of  the 
itinerant  ministry.  Others  of  these  interesting  men  are  Ben- 
jamin Lakin,  John  Sale,  Learner  Blackman,  Peter  Oartwright, 
James  Axley,  Francis  Poythress,  and  John  A.  Grenade,  a  writer 
of  frontier  hymns.  *^ 

What  did  the  circuit  rider  do  for  the  west?  It  goes  without 
saying  that  he  brought  the  influences  of  Christianity  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  frontier,  who  in  many  cases  would  have  been  without 
such  influences.  He  did  not  wait  for  the  building  of  churches, 
or  for  the  organization  of  congregations,  before  beginning  his 
work.  Indeed,  the  Methodists  were  slow  in  securing  houses  of 
worship;  they  depended  upon  the  cabins  of  the  settlers  as 

t«William  C.  Larrabee,  Atbujy  and  hi*  ooadjatar*  (Cincinnati,  1SS3),  2:  307-230. 
wPinley,  Sketche*  of  wegtent  Metiioditm,  802-214;  Sweet,  Cireua-rider  dayi  m 
Indiana;  and  a  "Memorial  sketch  of  the  life  of  Samuel  Parker,"  in  MimUe*  of 
oonferencet,  1:  3S8,  35B.  Fairly  gatjafaetory  aketches  of  tlie  lives  of  a  nimiber  of 
theee  western  preaehers  may  be  found  in  Finle^ri  Sketehe*  of  leettcm  Methodirm. 
John  A.  Qrenade  wrote  many  eongs  mostly  for  camp  meeting  use.  An  article  in 
the  Methoditt  review  for  1850,  pp.  401  413,  t^  B.  S.  Fry,  diBCUBaee  "Early  camp 
meeting  wng  writera,"  and  givee  couoideTable  qiace  to  the  songa  of  John  A. 
Orenade.  His  tongs  mostly  have  tbe  tbeme,  "divine  mercy"  or  "saving  grace," 
of  wtiich  tbe  following  is  a  sample. 

"Think  of  what  yonr  Savior  bore, 
In  the  gloomy  garden, 
Sweating  blood  at  every  pore, 

To  procure  thy  pardon; 
See  him  stretched  npon  the  wood. 

Bleeding,  grieving,  crying; 

Suffering  all  tlie  wraUi  of  Qod, 

Q'">*>oing,  gasping,  dying." 
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preaching  places  long  after  the  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  had 
begun  the  erection  of  substantial  buildings.  Many  times  the 
Methodists  borrowed  the  churches  of  other  denominations  for 
their  conferences.  They  were,  however,  not  only  a  religious 
and  moral  force  on  the  frontier,  bat  a  great  infiuence  for  law 
and  order  as  well.  The  Wesleyan  system  of  church  government, 
established  in  America  by  Frauds  Asbury,  was  most  thorough 
and  efficient.  Asbury,  who  was  not  so  great  a  preacher  as  he 
was  an  organizer,  always  stood  for  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
church.  Order  was  his  passion  and  the  introduction  of  such 
an  orderly  system  into  a  more  or  less  disorderly  community 
must  have  had  far-reaching  influence.  The  circuit  rider  upheld 
order  in  public  worship  to  such  an  extent  that  he  many  times 
took  the  lead  in  preserving  it.  In  1806  at  a  camp  meeting  near 
Marietta  acrowd  of  "rabble  and  rowdies,"  as  Peter  Cartwright 
called  them,  came  on  a  Sunday  morning,  "armed  with  dirks, 
clubs,  knives,  and  horsewhips,  and  swore  they  would  break  up 
the  meeting."  While  Cartwright  was  preaching  one  of  the 
rowdies  stood  up  on  one  of  the  seats  and  began  to  talk  and 
laugh.  The  preacher  ordered  him  down,  but  with  oaths  he  re- 
fused. The  magistrates  present  were  afraid  to  arrest  the  young 
man,  so  Cartwright  took  a  hand  in  the  matter.  After  a  general 
scuffle,  in  which  the  friends  of  law  and  order  backed  the  preach- 
ers, the  roughs  were  put  to  flight,  though  not  until  some  thirty 
of  them  had  been  captured,  and  on  Monday  nearly  three  hun- 
dred dollars  in  fines  and  costs  were  collected."  This  was  not 
an  nnusual  circumstance,  but  is  simply  a  typical  case. 

The  circuit  rider  also  stood  for  moderation  in  religious  prac- 
tices. It  has  been  the  general  conception  that  the  preachers 
desired  to  work  up  to  a  state  of  frenzy  at  every  meeting  and 
took  especial  delight  in  such  strange  exercises  as  the  "jerks," 
the  "barking  exercise,"  trances,  and  visions,  but  this  is  a  mis- 
conception. Peter  Cartwright  states  that  "there  were  many 
.  .  .  strange  and  wild  exercises  into  which  the  subjects  of 
this  revival  fell;  such,  for  instance,  as  .  .  .  the  running, 
jumping,  barking  exercise.    The  Methodist  preachers  generally 

MA.  Eddj,  "InflneiiM  of  MetbodiBm  on  ciTiliiatloD  and  edaeatiDU  in  the  west," 
in  tlia  XetliodUt  review  for  1867,  pp.  280-206;  Tij^le,  Pranett  Aibvry,  241,  244; 
Cartwright,  Avtobiograph^,  90-92. 
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preached  against  this  extravagant  wildness.    I  did  it  nnifonnly 
in  mj  ministrations  and  sometimes  gave  great  offense."" 

Anotiier  achievement  of  Methodism  on  the  frontier  was  that 
it  trained  laymen  in  the  art  of  public  speaking,  as  perhaps 
nothing  else  was  able  to  do.  Since  lay  preaching  and  class  lead- 
ing naturally  fell  to  the  more  talented  members  of  the  commun- 
ity, many  men  received  training  for  general  political  and  social 
leadership. 

No  other  church  was  so  well  suited  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  immigrants.  "It  alone  was  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to 
follow  step  by  step  this  moveable  population,  and  to  carry  the 
Gospel  even  to  the  most  distant  cabin.  It  alone  could  be  present 
whenever  a  grave  was  opened,  or  an  infant  was  found  in  its 
cradle."  The  other  sects  moved  toward  the  Mississippi  as  fast 
as  any  number  of  their  adherents  formed  part  of  the  emigration 
thither,  but  Methodism  alone  exercised  a  weighty  influence  upon 
the  mixed  crowd,  and  to  it  the  mass  of  the  western  population 
owes  its  instniction  and  belief.  Indeed  one  might  well  call  it 
the  church  of  the  west" 

William  W.  Sweet 
Db  Pauw  Univbbmtt 
Gbbsncastle,  Ihduka 

1*  Cartwright,  Autobiography,  51. 

*o  From  an  article  fli-st  printed  in  the  Semte  del  dene  mortdea  bj  U.  Cneheral- 
Clavignj;  traadated  and  rapablished  under  the  title,  "Peter  Cartwright  and  preach- 
ing in  the  west,"  in  the  Methodist  reviev,  H:  S60-977;  S5:  SQ-SS. 
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PUB  TRADING  COMPANIES  IN  THE  NORTHWEST, 

1760-1816* 

A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  northwest  fur  trade  began 
in  the  year  1760.  As  soon  as  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  had 
been  signed,  British  merchants  and  traders  flocked  into  the 
great  lakes  region,  where  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  busi- 
ness organization,  based  upon  the  principle  of  freedom  of  trade, 
wiuch  supplanted  the  old  French  system  of  leased  posts  and 
monopolies.  The  period  between  1760  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  was  one  of  be^nings,  and  the  year  1775  found  the 
English  and  Scotch  merchants,  who  had  entered  the  northwest 
by  way  of  Montreal,  firmly  established  in  the  peltry  trade.  The 
revolution  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  these  merchants.  Just 
before  the  war  traders  from  New  Tork  were  beginning  to  chal- 
lenge the  supremacy  of  their  northern  rivals,  but  during  the 
period  of  hostilities  British  garrisons  controlled  the  upper 
country  and  the  communications  leading  thereto,  thns  excluding 
.the  revolting  colonies  from  practically  any  share  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  region  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  upper  Mississippi. 
The  retention  of  the  frontier  posts  by  Great  Britain  until  1796, 
whidi  made  possible  the  rigid  exclusion  of  Americans  from  the 
northwest,  strengthened  the  monopoly  which  had  been  built  np 
during  the  revolution,  and  the  merchants  of  Montreal  were  able 
to  maintain  their  position  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  until  after  the  war  of  1812.  During  this  period  the 
traffic  in  furs  was  exploited  to  a  very  large  degree  by  trading 
companies,  and  it  is  the  parpose  of  this  paper  to  outline  the  his- 
tory of  these  companies  and  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  Ameri- 
can enterprise  supplanted  British  influence  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States, 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  centralization  of  the  fur  trade  in 
the  hands  of  large  companies  depended  to  a  very  considerable 

iThe  author  had  expected  to  supplj  from  hia  notes  referoieM  to  the  aonrcea 
npon  whieli  this  paper  ia  baaed,  bat  hia  entranee  into  the  armj  made  that  impoaedble. 
Ha  baa  therefore  consented  to  allow  it  to  be  printed  without  ref ereneea.  —  Ed. 
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degree  upon  the  general  conditions  under  which  the  industry 
was  carried  on.  During  the  period  of  British  influence,  as  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  old  French  regime,  the  northwest  peltry 
trade  occupied  three  fairly  distinct  areas.  Detroit  was  the  cen- 
ter  of  the  commerce  of  the  region  between  the  great  lakes  and 
the  Ohio  river,  including  a  part  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan. Miehillimackinac  was  the  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the 
broad  valley  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  to- 
gether with  the  region  south  of  lake  Superior.  The  vast  terri- 
tory stretching  north  and  westward  beyond  lake  Superior  con- 
stituted a  third  area,  for  which  a  post  at  Grand  Portage  served 
as  the  genertil  rendezvous.  Montreal  was  the  great  emporium 
for  the  trade  of  the  entire  northwest,  and  it  was  literally  true 
that  all  roads,  or  waterways,  to  be  more  accurate,  led  to  Mon- 
treal. 

The  tremendous  distances  which  goods  and  furs  most  be  car- 
ried rendered  it  physically  impossible  for  a  single  individual 
efficiently  to  supervise  the  trade  in  all  its  stages  from  the  Mon- 
treal warehouse  to  the  wilderness  post  and  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sort  of  commercial  hierarchy.  At  the  top  were  the 
great  Montreal  firms  which  imported  goods  from  England  on 
commission  and  forwarded  them  to  their  customers  at  the  upper 
posts.  At  Detroit  and  Miehillimackinac  were  many  smaller 
merchants  who  made  up  into  outfits  the  goods  imported  from 
Montreal,  selling  them  in  turn  to  the  wilderness  traders  who 
followed  the  Indians  to  their  hunting  grounds,  or  trading  them 
on  their  own  account  through  the  medium  of  hired  clerks.  The 
furs  carried  in  from  the  hunting  grounds  might  be  disposed  of 
to  the  merchants  or  outfitters  in  the  upper  country,  or  they 
might  be  sent  to  Montreal,  or  even  to  England,  to  be  sold  on 
account. 

The  profitable  exploitation  of  the  industry  depended  upon 
the  elimination  of  cut-throat  competition,  always  the  bane  of  the 
fur  trade,  the  amenities  of  which,  in  one  instance,  are  revealed 
in  the  words  of  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  an  account  of  an  early 
struggle  with  the  North-west  company:  "After  the  severest 
struggle  ever  known  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  suffering 
every  oppression  which  a  jealous  and  rival  spirit  could  insti- 
gate; after  the  murder  of  one  of  our  partners,  the  laming  of 
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another,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  one  of  our  clerks,  who  re- 
ceived a  bullet  through  his  powder  horn  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty,  they  were  compelled  to  allow  us  a  share  of  the  trade." 
The  character  of  the  fur  trade,  the  great  distances  involved, 
and  the  length  of  time  which  must  elapse  before  any  return 
could  be  secured  on  the  goods  imported  from  England,  rendered 
some  form  of  business  cooperation  most  desirable.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  industry,  moreover,  would  tend  to  do  away  with 
the  lawless  conditions  which  were  only  too  apt  to  prevail  in  the 
interior  under  the  regime  of  the  private  trader.  These  were 
the  causes  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  companies  which 
arose  during  the  period  following  the  revolution. 

This  need  for  some  sort  of  organization  led  early  to  the  for- 
mation  of  certain  companies  or  associations  of  merchants  at 
Detroit  and  Michillimackinac  during  the  revolution  and  the 
years  immediately  following.  In  1779,  the  merchants  of 
Michillimackinac  pooled  their  interests  in  a  kind  of  partnership 
which  they  called  a  general  store.  The  agreement  was  of  a 
temporary  nature,  however,  and  the  association  came  to  an  end 
without  having  any  permanent  influence  upon  the  trade  of  the 
region.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  revolution  there  was  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  quantity  of  goods  for  the  Indian  trade 
sent  into  the  upper  country  by  way  of  Montreal.  Competition 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  it  was  soon  evident  to  the 
merchants  at  the  upper  posts  that  a  remedy  must  be  found. 
With  the  idea  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  goods  sent  to  the  in- 
terior, a  number  of  merchants  with  headquarters  at  Michilli- 
mackinac formed  a  partnership  in  1785  called  the  General  com- 
pany of  lake  Superior  and  the  south,  or  more  briefly  referred 
to  as  the  Genertd  society.  The  agreement  was  for  a  period  of 
three  years  and  the  operations  of  the  company  were  extended 
over  a  wide  range  of  territory  in  the  upper  country  from  lake 
Superior  southward  to  the  Illinois  country,  and  from  lake 
Michigan  westward  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  river,  in 
the  Spanish  territory  of  Louisiana.  The  concern  appears  to 
have  broken  up  about  1787,  however,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  agreement,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  further 
attempt  to  organize  the  trade  of  the  region  dependent  upon 
Michillimackinac  until  1806.      The  demoralization  of  the  com- 
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merce  of  the  conntry  dependent  upon  Detroit,  owing  to  roinooB 
competition  and  the  unrest  among  the  Indian  tribes  northwest 
of  the  Ohio,  led  to  the  organization,  in  1786  or  thereabonta,  by 
six  Detroit  firms  of  a  similar  partnership  called  the  Miami 
company.  Little  is  known  about  the  history  of  this  concern 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  still  in  existence  in  1789.  The  pe- 
riod from  1760  to  1816  was  marked  by  a  decline  in  the  trade  of 
the  region  dependent  upon  Detroit,  for  the  settler's  frontier  was 
beginning  to  encroach  upon  the  trader's  wilderness. 

The  trade  of  the  British  merchants  attained  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  re^on  occupied  by  the  North-west  company, 
an  organization  which  dominated  the  trade  of  the  Canadian 
northwest  from  the  close  of  the  American  revolution  until  its 
union  with  the  Hudson's  bay  company  in  1819.  The  origins  of 
the  company  must  be  sought  in  the  activities  of  Alexander 
Henry,  Peter  Pond,  the  Probisher  brothers,  and  other  doughly 
traders  who  penetrated  the  region  beyond  lake  Superior  during 
the  years  which  followed  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Various  at- 
tempts at  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  merchants 
trading  to  the  northwest  prior  to  the  close  of  the  revolution 
were  followed  in  the  winter  of  1783-1784  by  the  formation  of 
a  sixteen-share  company  at  Montreal.  Frequent  reorganiza- 
tions of  the  company  followed,  new  partners  being  admitted 
from  time  to  time,  and  when  the  agreement  of  1804  was  drawn 
up,  the  number  of  shares  had  been  increased  to  one  hundred. 

The  manner  in  which  the  North-west  company  conducted  its 
business  is  of  considerable  interest  and  importance,  inasmuch 
as  it  served  as  a  prototype  for  other  similar  organizations.  Cer- 
tain of  the  firms  whose  members  were  interested  in  the  concern 
were  located  at  Montreal  and  had  charge  of  the  importation  of 
the  goods  which  were  traded  by  the  company  and  also  disposed 
of  the  furs  which  were  sent  down  from  the  upper  country.  Cer- 
tain members  of  these  firms  were  selected  to  supervise  the 
transportation  of  the  outfits  along  the  water  communications, 
and  attend  to  the  securing  of  provisions  and  supplies.  A  large 
number  of  the  shareholders  located  in  the  upper  conntry  were 
called  wintering  partners.  They  attended  personally  to  the 
trade  of  the  interior  and  directed  the  operations  of  the  clerks 
and  engages  of  the  concern.    The  North-west  company  con- 
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ducted  all  its  own  bnsiness  through  the  various  stages,  import- 
ing goods  from  England  through  its  agents  at  Montreal,  and 
dividing  the  net  profits  among  the  partners  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  shares.  The  general  policy  of  the  company  was 
determined  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  partners  at  Grand 
Portage. 

The  organization  prospered  greatly  and  gradually  absorbed 
all  its  rivals.  A  period  of  niinons  competition,  which  began 
in  1798  with  the  establishment  of  the  New  North-west,  or  X  Y 
company,  as  it  was  often  called,  was  terminated  by  the  union  of 
the  two  companies  under  the  northwest  agreement  of  1804.  At 
this  time  the  territory  controlled  by  the  North-west  company  in- 
cluded the  wilderness  beyond  lake  Superior  and  also  a  consid- 
erable extent  of  territory  within  the  United  States.  Its  bour- 
geois and  clerks  were  stationed  in  the  departments  of  Bed  lake 
and  Fond  du  Lac  in  Minnesota,  upon  the  Chippewa  river  and 
Lac  du  Flambeau  in  northern  Wisconsin,  at  Chequamegon 
in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  upon  Bainy  lake, 
along  tiie  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  upon  the  npper  reaches  of  the  Bed  river. 

Prior  to  1806,  commerce  of  the  region  to  the  south  of  the 
territory  controlled  by  the  North-west  company  was  practically 
unorganized.  After  the  General  society  at  MichiUimackinae 
had  come  to  an  end  about  1787,  the  trade  of  the  country  depend- 
ing upon  that  post  was  in  the  hands  of  small  individual  firms, 
and  the  frequent  references  of  secondary  writers  to  a  Mackinac 
company  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  before  1806  are 
incorrect.  Shortly  after  the  union  of  the  North-west  and  X  Y 
companies  in  1804,  however,  a  project  was  formed  to  organize 
the  trade  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  by  establishing  a  com- 
pany similar  to  the  one  which  had  been  so  successful  in  the 
northwest.  The  result  was  that,  in  1806,  articles  of  agreement 
were  drawn  up  at  Montreal  which  were  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  a  new  fur-trading  concern,  the  MichiUimackinae,  or  Mackinac 
company. 

Its  form  of  organization  indicates  that  the  new  enterprise 
was  modeled  upon  the  North-west  company.  The  general  con- 
duct of  the  business  at  Montreal  was  in  the  hands  of  Forsyth, 
Bidiardson,  and  company ;  McTavish,  McGillivray,  and  company ; 
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James  and  Andrew  McG^ill  and  company ;  uid  Parker,  Oerrard, 
Ogilvie,  and  company.  A  nomber  of  merchants  and  small  trad- 
ing firms  with  headquarters  at  Michillimackinac  put  a  certain 
amount  of  goods  in  the  stock  of  the  concern,  in  return  for 
which  they  received  shares  and  were  known  as  wintering  part- 
ners. The  resemblance  to  the  organization  of  the  North-west 
company  is  obvious  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Both 
Forsyth,  Bidiardson,  and  company,  and  McTavish,  McGilUvray, 
and  company  were  influential  shareholders  in  the  older  company, 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  organize  the  new 
concern  along  lines  with  which  they  were  familiar. 

There  was  a  complete  understanding  between  the  Michilli- 
mackinac and  North-west  companies,  and  the  same  day  the 
articles  of  agreement  establishing  the  former  were  drawn  up, 
an  arrangement  was  made  between  the  two,  whereby  each  was 
assigned  a  particular  sphere  of  influence.  The  North-west 
company  agreed  to  abandon  its  posts  in  the  interior  of  north- 
em  Wisconsin,  together  with  those  on  the  south  side  of  lake 
Superior  between  the  Saalt  3te.  Marie  and  Ohequamegon, 
white  retaining  the  posts  between  Chequamegon  and  the  west- 
em  end  of  lake  Superior.  The  boundary  as  further  described 
in  the  articles  of  agreement  was  to  run  due  westward  from  lake 
Sai)erior  to  the  point  where  the  Sheyenne  empties  into  the  Bed 
river.  In  view  of  this  arrangement  the  MichilUmackinao  and 
North-west  companies  are  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  rivals. 

If  all  had  gone  well,  the  partners  of  the  Michillimackinac  com- 
pany might  have  equaled  the  success  of  the  North-westers, 
but  their  plans  seemed  foredoomed  to  failure.  In  the  first 
place,  the  new  company  had  been  formed  during  a  period  of 
strained  relations  between  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
Canadian  merchants  trading  from  Montreal  to  the  upi>er  conn- 
try  complained  frequently  that  excessive  duties  were  collected 
by  United  States  customs  officers,  and  they  likewise  lived  in 
continual  dread  of  the  effect  which  the  Non-importation  and 
Embargo  acts  might  have  upon  their  trade.  In  1810  they  com- 
plained that  the  Non-intercourse  act  prevented  them  from  carry- 
ing their  goods  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  bring- 
ing away  their  furs.  The  Jay  treaty  had  stipulated  that  Brit- 
ish fur  traders  should  be  free  to  operate  within  the  United 
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States,  but  in  1805,  General  WUldnson  of  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory issued  a  proclamation  excluding  foreign  traders  from  the 
Missouri  river,  on  the  ground  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
did  not  apply  to  territory  acquired  in  1803.  The  attempt  to  en- 
force this  restriction  aroused  grave  apprehension  among  the 
partners  of  the  MichillimacMnac  company,  some  of  whom  be- 
lieved that  if  the  concern  were  obliged  to  confine  its  activities 
to  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  it  might  as  well  cease 
operations.  In  1796,  the  United  States  had  adopted  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  government  trading  factories,  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  winning  the  Indians  away  from  British  influ- 
ence. By  1808  there  were  government  houses  at  Mackinac, 
Chicago,  Fort  Madison,  and  Fort  Osage,  which  were  gaining 
a  considerable  share  of  the  commerce  previously  monopolized 
by  British  traders  operating  from  Micbillimackinac.  American 
competition  was  threatening  from  another  quarter  also,  for  in 
1808,  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  fur  trade 
for  several  years  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  business 
methods  of  the  merchants  of  Montreal,  organized  the  American 
fur  company  and  at  once  planned  to  develop  the  industry  upon 
an  unprecedented  scale. 

Within  three  years  of  the  time  when  the  Michillimaekinao 
company  was  founded,  it  bad  become  apparent  to  the  wintering 
partners  and  to  the  shareholders  at  Montreal  that  the  enter- 
prise was  a  failure.  Early  in  1810,  John  Bit^ardson  and  Wil- 
liam McGillivray  went  to  New  York  to  treat  with  Astor  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  selling  the  interests  of  the  Miehillimacki- 
nac  enterprise  to  the  American  fur  company.  Exactly  what  ar- 
rangements they  made  with  Astor  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
from  the  subsequent  course  of  events  it  is  possible  to  infer 
what  took  place.  In  1810,  the  Micbillimackinac  company  was 
dissolved,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  original  articles  of 
agreement,  and  Forsyth,  Bichardson,  and  company,  and  McTav- 
ish,  McGillivray,  and  company,  two  of  the  firms  interested  there- 
in, formed  a  new  concern  called  the  Montreal-Michillimackinac 
company.  On  January  8,  1811,  an  agreement  was  drawn  up 
which  brought  about  a  merger  between  this  new  concern  and 
the  American  fur  company.  To  this  merger  was  given  the 
name  of  the  South-west  company. 
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The  character  of  the  partnership  thus  formed  ib  of  consider- 
able interest  and  has  been  quite  generally  misunderstood.  Aster 
did  not,  as  has  often  been  stated,  buy  out  the  Michillimackinac 
company.  The  organization  was  dissolved  and  was  superseded 
by  the  Montreal-MichillimackiDac  company,  a  portion  of  the 
goods  of  the  original  concern  being  purchased  by  the  latter, 
while  a  portion  was  taken  over  by  the  American  fur  company. 
The  articles  of  agreement  by  which  the  South-west  company 
was  formed  were  to  continue  in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
Half  the  goods  used  in  the  trade  were  to  be  supplied  by  the 
American  fur  company  and  were  to  be  imported  by  way  of  New 
York,  while  the  other  half  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  Montreal 
partners,  and  to  be  imported  by  way  of  Quebec.  The  proceeds 
of  the  trade  were  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  com- 
panies. Inasmuch  as  Forsyth,  Richardson,  and  company,  and 
McTavish,  McGillivray,  and  company  were  two  of  tiie  leading 
shareholders  in  the  North-west  company,  they  were  able  to 
make  certain  stipulations  and  concessions  on  its  behalf  in  draw- 
ing up  the  articles  of  agreement  with  Astor.  The  American 
fur  company  was  to  confine  its  activities  to  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  certain  Canadian  territory 
near  lake  Huron  not  exploited  by  the  North-west  company.  In 
return  the  North-west  company  agreed  to  give  up  all  trade  with 
the  Indians  south  of  the  United  States  boundary.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  that  these  provisions  were  not  to  apply  to  "any 
Counly  beyond  the  Ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor  the 
River  Missourie  nor  the  North  West  Coast  or  the  Pacific  Ocean." 
That  the  United  States  government  factories  had  by  this  time 
gained  a  considerable  share  of  the  trade  of  the  northwest  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  articles  of  agreement  provided 
that  if  the  government  trading  houses  should  be  abolished,  two- 
thirds  of  the  business  of  the  South-west  company,  instead  of 
one  half,  shonid  b%  under  the  direction  of  the  American  fur 
company.  It  was  evidently  assumed  that  the  removal  of  the 
factories  might  be  expected  to  increase  the  bnsiness  of  the 
whole  concern  by  about  one  half. 

Time  does  not  permit  of  any  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
South-west  company  during  the  following  years.  It  extended 
its  commerce  over  tiie  same  territory  which  had  been  exploited 
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by  the  Micbillimackliiac  company  and  appears  to  have  employed 
similar  business  methods.  The  war  of  1812  disorganized  the 
far  trade  to  a  very  considerable  extent  and  led  indirectly  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  South-west  company.  Ever  since  the  frontier 
posts  had  been  surrendered  in  1796,  the  feeling  had  prevailed 
in  the  United  States  that  British  traders  operating  in  American 
territory  were  exerting  a  dangerous  political  influence  over  the 
Indians,  a  feeling  which  was  accentuated  by  the  war  of  1812. 
The  treaty  of  Ghent  contained  no  stipulation  with  regard  to  the 
Indian  trade,  so  in  April  of  1816,  Congress  seized  the  opportun- 
ity to  enact  a  law  which  prohibited  foreigners  from  carrying  on 
the  fur  trade  within  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Astor  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  enactment  of  this  law;  at  any  rate,  he  lost  no  time  in  going 
to  Montreal,  where  he  made  arrangements  with  Forsyth,  Rich- 
ardson, and  company,  and  McTavish,  McGillivray,  and  company, 
for  the  purchase  of  their  interests  in  the  South-west  company. 
The  witiidrawal  of  these  Montreal  firms  marks  the  final  disap- 
pearance of  the  British  commercial  influence  which  had  been 
such  an  important  factor  in  the  history  of  the  great  lakes 
and  upper  Mississippi  region  since  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
Henceforth,  until  the  industry  itself  disappeared,  the  fur  trade 
of  this  territory  was  controlled  by  Americans,  who  employed, 
however,  the  same  business  methods  which  had  been  developed 
under  the  British  r%ime. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  sketch 
in  briefest  outline  the  development  of  the  great  British  trading 
companies  in  the  northwest  and  to  indicate  certain  phases  of 
their  history  which  have  hitherto  remained  obscure,  notably  the 
origin  of  the  Michillimackinac  company  and  the  nature  of  its 
connection  with  the  American  fur  company.  Another  twenty 
minutes  might  easily  be  given  to  a  bare  enumeration  of  certain 
problems  which  have  presented  themselves  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  sketch,  for  to  anyone  who  has  made  any  investiga- 
tion in  this  field  of  study,  it  is  apparent  that  the  history  of  the 
northwest  fur  trade  is  yet  to  be  written. 

Wayne  E.  Stevens 
Camp  Cody 
DBHma,  New  Mexico 
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LATIN-AMERICAN  HISTORY  AS  A  FIELD  OF  arUDT 
FOR  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  STUDENTS 

In  the  colleges  in  all  parts  of  our  country  certain  eoarses 
in  history  are  offered  which  deal  with  what  might  be  called 
standardized  fields,  such  as  ancient,  English,  modern,  European, 
and  American  history,  with  their  various  subdivisions.  Then 
there  are  what  may  be  termed  local  interest  courses,  which 
differ  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Among  these  are  courses 
in  state  history,  and  others  of  a  more  or  less  local  nature.  The 
Mississippi  valley  naturally  is  interested  in  its  own  history, 
and  such  work  as  most  of  our  teachers  of  history  in  this  region 
give  in  addition  to  that  along  well-established  lines  usually 
deals  with  some  phase  or  phases  of  the  development  of  this  great 
river  valley.  Such  study  is  right,  natural,  and  proper.  There 
are  some  fields,  however,  that,  while  not  standardized  as  fields 
for  history  courses  and  while  not  in  or  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
have  yet  so  much  of  especial  interest  to  ns  who  live  in  tbis 
valley  as  to  justify  courses  dealing  with  them.  I  refer  to  such 
fields  as  that  of  the  history  of  Canada — particularly  of  the 
western  part  where  the  settlement  has  been  so  similar  to  and 
yet  so  different  from  that  of  our  middle  west — of  the  history 
of  the  northwest,  of  the  southwest,  of  the  south  as  a  whole, 
and  of  the  Latin-American  countries.  All  these  touch  our  in- 
terests at  certain  points,  but  it  is  of  the  latter  that  I  wish  to 
treat 

From  some  points  of  view  the  historical  connection  between 
southwestern  United  States  and  the  Latin-American  countries 
is  a  close  one.  The  be^nnings  of  the  history  of  that  region, 
after  its  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  are  rather  intimately 
related  to  the  earliest  recorded  history  of  our  Mississippi  valley. 
Recall  how  Pineda,  wheu  exploring  the  Qnlf  coast  in  1519,  and 
going  westward  from  Ponce  de  Leon's  Florida  coast,  was  the 
first  to  map  the  southern  boundary  of  our  valley,  and,  indeed, 
was  the  first  white  man  to  set  eyes  upon  any  nook  or  comer  of 
this  vast  and  fair  interior  region — surely  an  event  of  some 
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interest  in  our  hiatory.  Moreover  his  expedition,  together  with 
that  of  Grijalva,  who  had  been  searching  eagerly  but  in  vain 
for  the  long-desired  passage  tbronj^  the  land  barrier  and,  in 
1518,  had  been  mapping  the  coast-line  from  Yucatan  northward, 
closed  the  gap  in  that  unknown  coast-line.  Thus  there  was 
traced  at  practically  the  same  time  and  as  part  of  the  same 
general  exploring  movement  the  Atlantic  coast-line  of  the  north- 
em  part  of  Latin  America  and  the  southern  boundary  of  our 
valley. 

The  ill-fated  expedition  of  Ndrvaez  in  1528  put  another  seal 
on  the  Spanish  title  to  our  region.  A  few  years  later,  in  1542, 
it  was  one  of  the  fearless,  dare-devil  leaders  developed  by  the 
S^nish  colonial  life  in  Espanola  who,  after  making  a  fortune 
as  a  gentleman  adventurer  in  the  typical  business  of  gold-wash- 
ing and  stock-raidng  in  that  island  colony,  decided  to  seek  new 
fields  of  adventure  and(  so  to  enjoy  spending  some  of  his 
riches — on  the  chance  of  finding  new  and  greater  wealth.  The 
result  of  this  decision  was  the  well-equipped  expedition  of 
Fernando  de  Soto,  which,  hindered  and  delayed  by  almost  in- 
credible hardships  due  to  forests,  fevers,  and  Indians,  came 
slowly  but  determinedly  toward  the  Father  of  waters.  Slash- 
ing, hacking,  or  cajoling  its  way  it  crept  along  until  finally  it  dis- 
covered and  crossed  the  migh^  center  and  cause  of  our  valley, 
the  Mississippi.  To  the  westward,  at  the  same  time,  Coronado's 
party  was  exploring  the  southwestern  part  of  this  same  region. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  this  territory,  if  it  belonged  to  any 
European  power,  was  a  part  of  Spanish  America.  Not  until 
La  Salle  made  his  voyage  in  1682  could  any  nation  or  govern- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  having  explored  any  part  of  it,  successfully 
challenge  the  titie  of  Spain  to  this  land.  The  accident 
that  Spanish  administrators  were  so  busy  in  their  greedy  quest 
for  wealth  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Peru  that  they  did 
not  more  thoroughly  explore  and  occupy  the  territory  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  first  emblem  of  civilized  government  that 
had  a  right  to  be  set  up  in  the  Mississippi  valley  was  the  stan- 
dard of  Spain — the  standard  of  most  of  Latin  America  for 
three  hundred  years — and  that  right  continued  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half,  a  longer  period  of  time  than  the  stars  and 
stripes  have  as  yet  bad  the  right  to  fly  here. 
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Spanish  influence  in  and  npon  this  region  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  is  a  far 
from  negligible  element  in  ihe  history  of  the  United  States. 
Spanish  influence  in  the  west  daring  onr  revelation  waa  the 
theme  of  an  important  contribution  made  by  Professor  James 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  historical  assoination.  The 
early  Spanish  settlements  along  the  Mississippi  had  a  strong 
influence  upon  the  character  and  amount  of  the  early  river 
trading.  Spanish  ownership  of  Louisiana  had  a  lasting  effect; 
as  far  north  as  Iowa  Spanish  law  has  had  to  be  administered 
in  oar  courts  in  connection  with  land  titles.  There  were  va- 
rious commercial  and  boundary  troubles  with  the  Spanish  dur- 
ing the  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams,  and  indeed 
even  until  the  treaty  of  1819.  The  Uberty-loving  spirit  of  the 
middle  west  applauded  the  struggle  of  the  Spanish  colonies  to 
win  their  freedom,  and  Henry  Clay,  the  first  Pan-American, 
was  a  true  representative  of  his  constituents  in  that  respect. 
In  fact  Spain  and  Spanish  America  were  so  intimately  boand 
up  with  a  great  part  of  our  western  life  during  that  period  that 
the  study  of  Latin-American  history  cannot  rightfully  be  left 
out.  Thus  the  historical  connections  are  botii  interesting  and 
significant 

It  is  not  the  historical  connection  between  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley and  Latin  America,  however,  which  kindles  the  chief  inter- 
est of  the  student  of  one  region  in  the  other,  or  which  chiefly 
justifies  such  stndy  and  interest.  It  is  rather  the  general,  and 
in  some  respects  striking,  similarity  of  the  economic  and  in- 
dustrial development  and  problems  of  the  two  regions  through- 
out their  history.  In  this  respect  it  is  undoubtedly  the  eastern, 
the  agricultural  and  pastoral  part  of  South  America,  that  is 
of  greatest  interest  to  us.  That  great  and  mighty  river,  the 
Parand,  swinging  southward  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  Mississippi.  Moreover  it  has  created  a  remarkably  similar 
life  and  activity  in  its  drainage  basin.  The  great  stretches  of 
prairie  land  used  in  time  for  grazii^  great  herds,  the  period  of 
the  cowboy  (called  in  South  America  the  Gaucho),  picturesque 
and  at  times  wild,  but  teeming  with  virility ;  the  gradually  de- 
veloping river  traffic  as  villages  became  towns,  and  towns  grew 
to  cities  on  its  banks;  the  rwlway  development  which,  as  it 
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brought  in  settlers,  dianged  the  induBtrial  sitnation  of  the 
region ;  the  cutting  down  of  the  great  ranches  and  the  forcing 
out  of  existence  of  the  cowboy;  the  startling  rapidity  of  all 
this  development;  and,  finally,  the  establislmient  of  a  varied 
agricnltnral  and  indnstrial  life,  which  grew  and  continues  to 
grow  ever  more  intricate  with  tiie  increasing  population — all 
these  experiences  belong  to  Argentine  and  Umgaay  in  common 
with  the  Mississippi  valley.  There  is  no  other  place  on  the 
earth's  surface  where  as  many  economic  problems  are  so  simi- 
lar to  those  in  our  middle  west  as  the  valley  of  tiie  Parana. 
The  topography  of  the  country,  its  climatic  conditions,  the 
character  of  the  grain  crops,  the  meat  and  timber  industries, 
the  problems  of  transportation  over  long  distances  of  com- 
paratively level  land,  the  growth  of  targe  cities  dependent  upon 
these  very  industries — all  these  problems  and  others  are  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  those  encountered  by  the  people  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  The  one  strikingly  dissimilar  element  is 
the  social  one:  the  people  are  different  That  one  different 
element  in  the  situation  gives  a  keen  edge  to  the  study  of  their 
indnstrial,  political,  and  economic  problems  by  one  who  has  in 
the  background  of  his  mind  the  history  of  these  same  problems 
as  they  were  met  and  solved  by  the  people  of  the  Mississippi 
valley. 

The  interest  of  our  students  in  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  is  entirely  natural,  growing  ont  of  the  probably  increas- 
ingly intimate  commercial  relations,  for  the  Panama  canal  is 
a  direct  connecting  link  between  ttie  Misnssippi  valley  and 
the  ports  of  Chile,  Pern,  and  Ecuador.  Another  reason,  per- 
haps, for  our  interest  in  the  west  coast  is  that  much  of  our 
capital  and  many  of  oar  young  en^eers  are  at  work  there, 
and  the  influences  of  botii  are  bound  to  increase,  probably 
rapidly,  in  the  future. 

Among  the  increasing  number  of  young  men  from  our  col- 
leges and  tmiversities  who  are  going  into  commercial  life  there 
is  a  growing  interest  in  Latin  America.  More  of  them  study  the 
Spanish  language  each  year.  Their  interest  is  being  fed  and 
stimulated  in  many  ways,  among  others  by  government  litera- 
ture. Among  the  titles  of  recent  publications  issued  by  the 
government  are  "Banking  opportunities  in  South  America,'' 
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"Tariff  systems  of  the  Soath  American  countries,"  "Practical 
Pan-AmericaDism,"  "Financial  developments  in  South  Amer- 
ica," "A  glimce  at  Latin- American  civilization,"  "Plants  from 
Colombia  and  Central  America,"  and  "Secondary  schools  in 
Central  America."  A  wide  and  le^timate  interest  is  being 
aroused  largely  along  business  lines,  but  not  wholly  so,  and  we 
owe  it  to  the  alert  young  manhood  of  our  section  of  tiie  country 
to  provide  an  opportunity  in  our  colleges  and  universities  for 
them  to  study  the  history  and  the  present  conditions  of  these 
continental  neighbors  of  ours,  the  "other  Americans."  Such 
study  is  natural,  cultural,  and  practical ;  it  is  truly  educational 
and  deserves  to  he  a  part  of  our  serious  instructional  courses  in 
history  and  economics;  perhaps,  also,  of  our  research  work, 
although  that  is  not  the  work  I  am  just  now  most  interested 
in  ur^ng  upon  your  attention. 

No  longer  can  it  be  said,  as  it  could  have  been  charged  a  few 
years  ago,  that  "there  is  not  material  available  for  such  a 
course."  It  is  true  there  is  no  adequate  text-book,  but  this  is 
a  field  preeminently  suited  to  the  lecture  method  and  not  to  a 
text-book  study.  The  lecturer  must,  of  course,  be  able  to  handle 
Spanish  as  well  as  French  and  German,  for  much  valuable 
material  is  printed  in  these  languages.  Moreover  he  must  read 
Portuguese  if  he  attempts  to  deal  intensively  with  Brazilian 
history.  But  for  most  class  assignments,  of  course,  English 
materials  must  be  used,  for  although  we  usually  have  individual 
students  who  can  use  Spanish  as  a  tool  we  seldom  have  a  class 
to  which  other  than  English  assignments  can  be  made — at  least 
such  is  my  experience. 

One  who  has  not  come  into  touch  with  this  field  is  almost 
invariably  surprised  at  the  amount  of  material  printed  in  Eng- 
lish, part  of  it  written  by  Englishmen,  part  by  Americans,  and 
some  translated  from  the  Spanish,  French,  and  German.  With- 
out making  or  trying  to  make  anything  like  a  complete  list  may 
I  run  over  the  names  of  some  of  the  writers  whose  work  has 
been  a  contribution  of  value  for  use  in  a  general  course  on 
Latin  AmericaT  First,  there  are  several  old  standard  writers 
whose  work  has  much  of  value  and  cannot  be  neglected,  such 
as  E.  H.  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Justin  Winsor,  and,  a  little  later, 
Deberle  (translated  from  the  French),  Arthnr  Hinds,  and  Akers. 
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Of  the  group  of  writers  who  have  pobliahed  careful  and  help- 
ful studies  on  definite  fields  we  have  Moses,  William  Boscher, 
Bingham,  Paxson,  Robertson,  Eeinsch,  Chapman,  Don  M.  Smith, 
Richman,  Jones,  Martinez,  Mozans,  Sir  Clements  B.  Markham, 
Martin  Home,  and  Percy  F.  Martin.  Among  the  general  works 
of  a  stimulatiBg  and  helpful  nature  are  those  by  James  Bryce, 
Boss,  Clemencean,  Shepherd,  Garcia-Calder6n,  Dawson,  Porter, 
Enock,  Domville-Pife,  Hale,  and  Rafael  Reyes.  Then  there  are 
many  works  of  purely  descriptive  character,  books  of  travel,  of 
mountain  climbing,  and  of  missionary  journeys,  which  must  be 
assigned  with  discrimination,  but  some  of  which  are  very  illumi- 
nating and  helpful.  Added  to  these  are  the  files  of  the  Pan- 
American  union,  the  amiual  South  American  year  hook,  the 
hand  books  of  the  various  countries,  Stanford's  Compendium, 
Babson's  reports,  a  mass  of  consular,  governmental,  and  Pan- 
American  reports,  the  Clark  university  addresses  of  1913,  and, 
finally,  the  reports  of  various  congresses  such  as  the  Second  Pan- 
American  scientific  congress  of  1915  and  the  Panama  con- 
gress of  reli^ons  of  1916.  All  these  are  easily  available  in 
English.*  Thus  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  literature  on  the 
subject,  adequate  for  the  students'  reading  and  study,  though 
of  course  unorganized.  Material. is  available  in  English  for  as 
difficult  a  course  as  one  may  wish  to  conduct. 

What  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  valuable  aid  in  the  future 
is  the  jonrntd  dealing  with  Latin-American  history  and  condi- 
tions  which  will  probably  be  started  soon,  and  for  which  a 
committee  of  the  American  historical  association  headed  by  Dr. 
James  A.  Robertson  is  now  gathering  a  guaranty  fund.  This 
joamal,  according  to  tentative  plans  now  made,  will  contain  not 
only  historical  contributions  from  scholars  in  the  two  Americas, 
but  a  variety  of  notes,  comments,  and  information  intended 
to  help  us  know  the  Latin-American  countries  of  today.  It 
will  aim  to  engender  sympathy  and  understanding  and  thus  pro- 
mote in  the  Americas  the  feeling  of  internationalism.  "It  will 
effect  its  purpose  by  establishing  an  'entente  cordiale'  among 
the  scholars  (big  and  little)  of  the  different  countries."    Thus 

1 1  am  making  no  reference  to  the  large  number  of  Spanlih  Mnreeo  of  infomU' 
tion  that  are  available,  most  of  them  not  qoite  so  eadlj  obtainable  it  ie  tme,  bnt 
rtiU  entirely  poadble  of  being  ■eeured. 
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it  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  useful  and  helpful  tool  for  students 
in  this  field. 

In  connection  with  the  course  which  I  have  been  giving  in 
Grinnell  for  some  six  years  I  have  found  that  there  are  in  this 
field  many  topics  and  problems  which  lend  themselves  readily 
and  easily  to  graphic  work.  My  students  have  seemed  to  find 
genuine  pleasure,  and  have  done  much  real  work,  in  putting 
the  results  of  their  individual  studies  or  class  reports  into  the 
form  of  charts.  I  stipulate  each  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  tiiat  these  charts  are  to  be  a  eontiibntion  to  the  perma- 
nent library  of  this  course,  and  thus  I  have  a  rather  large  collec- 
tion of  charts  dealing  with  comparative  conditions  in  countries 
or  in  parts  of  countries  regarding  problems  of  education,  popu- 
lation, immigration,  missions,  industries,  natural  resources,  rail- 
ways, and  a  variety  of  historical  subjects.  These  obviously 
serve  two  purposes.  The  student  knowing  that  his  work  on  these 
charts  must  bear  his  name  and  knowing  also  that  they  are  to 
be  preserved  as  parts  of  the  collection  in  a  large  case  built 
especially  for  them  and  are  to  be  used  by  succeeding  students  in 
the  subject,  spurs  himself  to  put  into  the  diarts  the  best  work 
of  whidi  he  is  capable.  It  gives  him  excellent  training  in  the 
selection  of  sources.  Some  of  the  charts  are  exceedingly  well 
done  and  are  valuable  aids  to  classes.  Secondly,  as  time  goes 
on,  by  turning  to  my  case  and  selecting  from  it  the  proper 
charts  I  have  graphic  proof  or  representation  of  almost  any 
development  or  tendency  at  the  time  under  class  discussion. 
We  therefore  have  a  growing  accumulation  of  at  least  semi- 
original  material  in  this  form. 

Interest  in  the  course  seems  to  be  keen,  doubtless  owing 
largely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  full  of  what  is  to  the  student 
novel  and  picturesque  material,  from  the  time  of  the  study  of 
those  wonderful  cultures  known  as  the  Inca,  Maya,  Quichua, 
and  Aztec,  through  the  period  of  the  forceful,  cruel,  domineer- 
uigr  yet  brave  and  attractive,  conquistador es,  into  the  study  of 
the  details  of  the  great  Spanish  colonial  system,  throng  the 
heroically  fought  wars  of  independence,  and  into  the  varied 
history  of  the  present-day  nations.  Without  exception  there  is 
astonishment  at  the  strides  many  of  these  nations  have  taken. 
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and  there  is  developed  in  the  minds  of  the  students  a  profound 
respect  for  them,  together  with  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
many  of  their  problems.  I  have  seen  students  broaden  in  their 
interests  and  in  the  scope  of  their  understanding  while  work- 
ing in  this  course.  Incidentally,  in  connection  with  'such  a 
course  as  this,  it  is  necessary  to  give  <^e  student  a  good  stiff 
dose  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  history  as  it  developed  in  the 
peninsula,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  right  perspective  of 
that  history  in  the  Americas.  Otiierwise  he  can  hardly  under- 
stand the  large  measure  of  power  residing  in  the  local  munici- 
palities in  the  colonies,  the  development  of  the  Inquisition  in 
America,  the  institution  of  the  "audiencia,"  and  many  other 
of  the  important  elements  of  that  history. 

There  is  a  wide  field  from  which  such  study  will  draw  aside 
from  the  definite  advantages  thus  far  noted.  It  will  put  one 
into  touch  with  the  wholesome  and  progressive  spirit  of  Pan- 
AmericanisnL  It  will  enlarge  onr  sympathies  as  well  as  onr 
knowledge;  and  as  citizens  of  a  great  republic  it  should  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  ns,  as  well  as  a  definite  aim  on  our  part,  to 
learn  of  the  ideals,  hopes,  and  accomplishments  of  other  repub- 
lics in  order  to  fully  appreciate  them,  for  the  rule  that  a  man 
cannot  truly  appreciate  another  until  he  knows  him  applies 
as  well  to  a  people  or  a  nation.  Moreover,  because  of  the  in- 
creasingly important  place  that  many  of  the  Latin-American 
states  are  coming  to  take  as  contributors  to  and  sharers  in  the 
world  relations,  economic,  political,  and  literary,  no  educated 
man  of  the  next  generation  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  Latin- 
American  conditions  if  he  would  make  any  pretense  whatever 
at  being  a  well-informed  person. 

We  of  this  middle  west  region,  then,  should  desire  to  give 
to  the  students  in  our  history  departments  full  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  this  field,  so  that  they  may  under- 
stand the  extent  arjd  causes  of  the  progress  of  Latin  America, 
the  type  and  meaning  of  its  civilization.  Are  there  any  reasons 
why  Mississippi  valley  students  and  scholars  should  not  be 
interested  in  Latin- American  history?  If  so,  I  do  not  know 
them.  This  phase  of  history  deals  with  a  region  that  lies  a 
neighbor,  almost  next  door  to  the  Mississippi  valley;  courses 
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ia  it  can  be  easily  made  practical,  interesting,  and  edncation- 
aUy  profitable.  Thus  it  is  that  I  wonld  urge  that  at  least  a 
one-year,  general,  elective  coarse  on  the  history  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica be  made  a  part  of  the  usual  cnrricolum  of  our  colleges  and 
oniTersities. 

Paxil  F.  Peck 
Qbinhbll  COLLEOa 
QaiNNBLL,  Iowa 
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PAGEANTBY  POSSIBILITIES 

It  will  be  my  endeavor  today  to  tell  you  something  of  tiiose 
phases  of  pageantry  which  have  to  do  with  organization,  mech- 
anism, and  practicability.  The  purpose  and  value  of  pageantry 
I  shall  neglect,  knowing  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  beauty,  the  sustained  inspiration^  and  the  patriotic 
power  that  characterize  this  form  of  outdoor  drama.  In  pving 
my  talk  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  referring,  from  time  to  time, 
to  my  own  experiences  with  recent  pageants  given  during  the 
Indiana  centenary.  When  I  have  finished,  I  hope  you  will  have 
received  some  useful  hints  about  the  writing  and  producing  of 
pageants. 

The  most  important  feature  of  pageants,  briefly  stated,  is 
their  accessibility.  If  you  really  want  a  pageant  you  can  have 
one;  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  regardless  of  the  size  and 
means  of  the  commnnily.  A  pageant,  in  its  completed  state, 
appears  to  be  a  tremendous  and  costly  spectacle.  It  can  be 
made  so,  yet  its  success  does  not  depend  on  magnitude  or  cost- 
liness, for  it  is  a  plastic  medium  of  inspiration  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  any  community  and  amplified  or  modified  to  suit  local 
conditions.  No  one  need  feel  that  a  pageant  is  beyond  his 
power.  If  yon  want  one  intensely  enough,  yon  can  make  one  by 
yourself.  If  your  whole  community  will  not  help  you,  perhaps 
half  of  it  wUl;  if  one  hundred  people  refuse  to  act,  five,  three, 
or  one  of  you  can.  All  that  you  need  is  determination,  courage, 
and  spirit;  then  a  group  of  friends  and  citizens  who  will  act  as 
players,  willing  to  do  your  bidding. 

Two  things  seem  to  be  essential  for  a  successful  pageant:  a 
genuinely  patriotic  spirit  and  a  scenario  that  has  a  unifying 
idea,  capable  of  dominating  the  entire  pageant  This  last  is 
most  necessary  from  the  dramatic  standpoint,  for  without  it 
the  pageant  is  formless,  inconsequential,  and  even  incapable  of 
holding  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Such  a  unifying  idea, 
however,  need  not  be  pretentious  or  intricate.  If  the  pageant 
has  to  do  with  the  growth  and  development  of  a  state,  unity  may 
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be  secured  eamly  and  practically  by  the  arraDgement  of  tiie 
events  of  the  pageant  itself,  by  means  of  a  broad  observance 
of  historical  continttity.  The  early  episodes,  for  instance,  can 
be  made  to  relate  to  the  frontier  period,  later  ones  to  civil  war 
times,  and  conclading  events  to  the  present.  Perhaps  the  pag- 
eant will  have  to  do  with  the  history  of  education  in  the  state. 
Here,  again,  historical  order  may  accompany  the  order  of  the 
episodes.  First  come  the  schools  of  colonial  days;  then,  per- 
haps, the  period  of  the  log  cabin  and  the  little  red  school  honse ; 
finally,  the  modem  school  and  high  school  days,  the  college  and 
the  university.  Uneonsdonsly,  the  andience  will  compare  and 
contrast  conditions,  and  thus,  throng^  jnst  such  a  simple  de- 
vice, the  growth  in  educational  systems  and  methods  is  made 
apparent.  The  impression  of  unity  is  heightened,  furthermore, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  central  group  of  historical  or  symbolical 
characters  who  go  through  the  entire  pageant,  pointing  out  their 
particular  relation  to  the  episodes  and  scenes.  The  audience, 
in  imagination,  follows  these  characters  throng  their  experi- 
ences, just  as  it  would  follow  the  characters  in  a  play  or  a 
gnide  who  is  pointing  out  a  new  country.  In  a  recent  pageant 
this  plan  was  followed  out  by  the  introduction  of  two  symbolical 
characters,  History  and  Education,  accimipanied  by  a  group  of 
historical  personages.  Education  comes  forth,  accompanied  by 
a  group  consisting  of  the  great  teachers  of  all  ages — Socrates, 
Aristotle,  Calvin,  Froebel,  and  Horace  Mann.  Then  Educa- 
tion meets  Columbia,  who  is,  in  tarn,  accompanied  by  the  Sister 
States.  Columbia  calls  forth  Indiana  from  the  group  of  Sister 
States  and  asks  her  to  show  Education  the  work  that  she  has 
done  along  educational  lines,  during  the  century  that  has  passed. 
Indiana  responds  to  this  request  by  displaying  the  various 
events  of  the  pageant  to  the  assembled  company.  The  events, 
of  course,  treat  matters  of  educational  interest  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  pageant,  Education,  in  pantomime,  congratulates 
Indiana  on  her  accomplishments  and  crowns  her  with  the  lanreL. 
By  placing  such  symbolic  figures  as  these  in  the  foreground, 
unity  of  impression  is  effected,  a  thread  of  plot  developed,  and 
a  r^ultant  continuity  of  interest  attained.  Similarly,  in  another 
pageant,  the  State  liidiana  herself,  accompanied  by  a  group  of 
girls  representing  the  counties,  meets  on  Uie  university  campus 
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Father  Time,  accompanied  by  Day,  Night,  and  the  Hoars. 
Indiana  begs  Time  to  linger  a  moment  with  his  companions  in 
order  that  he  may  survey  the  beauties  of  the  place  and  learn 
its  history.  Time  refuses,  but  permits  the  Hours  to  remain. 
They  do  so  gladly  and  immediately  perform  the  dance  of  the 
Hours.  Then  the  State  invokes,  by  means  of  a  magic  fire,  the 
spirits  of  the  past  and  of  the  place  and  the  events  that  concerned 
them.  Then  there  appear,  in  historical  order,  the  various  in- 
cidents and  personages  of  the  pageant  itself.  When  all  these 
have  been  displayed  the  pageant  proper  is  over.  The  Hours 
perform  a  dance  of  praise  and  homage,  then  disappear  ioto  the 
distance,  whereupon  Indiana  and  the  Counties  solemnly  depart. 

These  descriptions  illustrate  how  unity  of  impression  is  se- 
cnred  throng  the  historical  continuity  of  the  pageant  and 
through  the  introduction  of  symbolical  characters  who  accom- 
pany the  episodes  and  point  out  their  meaning. 

There  is  still  another  way  to  create  the  impression  of  nnity, 
That  ia  through  the  costumes,  the  costumes  worn  by  the  prin- 
cipal characters  and  the  costumes  worn  by  the  various  gronps. 
Such  groups  and  characters,  dressed  according  to  a  certain 
definite  color  scheme  and  a  particular  design  and  remaining 
constantly  before  the  spectators,  are  bound  to  create  a  perma- 
nent and  unified  impression.  The  music,  too,  can  be  made  by 
means  of  motifs,  themes,  trumpet  calls,  and  descriptive  pas- 
sages, to  have  the  same  effect.  Band  music,  by  the  way,  is  pref- 
erable to  any  other  kind,  as  it  has  more  volume  and  carries 
better  in  the  open.  The  mnsic  should  be  continuous,  as  in  the 
opera,  for  it  can  obscure  many  an  awkward  gap  and  tiie  im- 
pending monotonous  wait. 

The  plot  of  the  pageant  should  be  simple,  the  main  outline 
plastic  and  adaptable  to  interpolation.  Detail  and  intricacy  in 
the  main  theme  are  impractical  and  useless,  for  a  tremendous 
audience  cannot,  from  a  distance,  follow  intrigue  and  counter- 
plot. A  few  simply  drawn  characters,  typical  of  some  definite 
purpose  and  alUed  to  the  various  episodes,  can  give  a  peculiar 
sort  of  interest  that  answers  for  pure  plot  interest.  An  audi- 
ence derives  much  pleasure  from  seeing  Abraham  Lincoln  or 
some  other  famous  impersonated  character  walking  about  nat- 
urally in  the  world  of  today. 
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After  the  main  ontUnee  of  the  pageant  have  been  constructed 
individnal  episodes  may  be  considered.  Here  great  variety  is 
botii  possible  and  desirable.  There  may  be  action,  change, 
scenes  from  plays  or  books  by  local  authors,  tableaux,  exhibi- 
tions, feats  of  dexteritr,  drills,  and  dances.  A  single  character 
may  hold  the  stage,  or  ten  thousand  may  participate  in  a 
spectacular  flag  drill.  Even  hnmor  and  pathos  may  be  intro- 
duced in  a  domestic  scene  of  early  days,  or  in  the  larks  of 
school  children  playing  in  the  school  yard. 

To  illustrate  ways  and  mefins  in  pageantry,  I  will  hastily  run 
through  a  program  that  could  be  produced  on  a  large  or  small 
scale.  For  convenience,  I  will  aay  that  the  pageant  is  for  the 
city  of  Chicago,  because  this  city  and  her  achievements  are  so 
well  known  to  aU.  I  will  merely  sketch  in  the  incidents  and  rely 
on  historical  continuity  to  create  unity  of  impression. 

The  first  episode  shows  the  early  history  of  Chicago.  It  is  a 
scene  from  Indian  life,  with  wigwams,  campfires,  hunters, 
squaws,  horses,  dogs,  and  war  dances.  The  early  explorers  ar- 
rive ;  in  proper  order  and  in  characteristic  scenes,  appear  Joliet 
and  Marquette,  La  Salle,  Hennepin,  Tonty,  and  tiieir  associates. 
They  stndy  the  place  and  make  plane.  Next  to  appear  is  Jean 
Baptiste  Point  de  Sable,  who  builds  a  log  cabin  for  himself; 
then  Le  Mai,  the  fur  trader,  who  talks  with  De  Sable  and  de- 
cides to  buy  his  home.  Following  him  comes  John  Kinzie,  the 
first  white  settier.  He  also  barters  for  this  cabin  home,  gets  it, 
and  makes  it  bis  dwelling  jdace.  The  scene  closes  with  the  sub- 
sequent arrival  of  homesteaders,  pioneers,  and  tiraders  who  set 
about  building  their  houses,  providing  for  their  wants,  and  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  town.  They  begin,  also,  to  lay  out  the  streets 
and  start  the  foundations  for  the  first  public  structure  over 
which  they  place  a  banner,  bearing  the  words  "Esray  Pen." 

An  episode  of  this  sort  dealing  with  early  conditions,  forms 
an  excellent  introduction  for  the  typical  pageant.  It  may  be 
either  simple  or  elaborate,  enacted  easily  by  twenty  or  thirty 
people  in  appropriate  costumes,  or  by  several  himdreds,  elabo- 
rately dressed  as  Indians  and  settiers,  who  engage  in  a  great 
fight  with  involved  maneuvers  and  a  victorious  climax. 

The  second  episode  is  composed  of  a  series  of  historical  tab- 
leaux in  chronological  order.    The  first  one  depicts  the  formal 
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founding  of  the  town  in  1830,  whUe  tiie  others  show  the  incor- 
poration of  the  city  in  1833,  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal,  and  the  chartering  of  the  city  in  1837.  All 
these  tableaux  show  respectively  the  prominent  men  of  the  time, 
the  costumea  of  the  period,  and  the  appropriate  backgrounds. 
A  simple  snbstitate  for  this  episode  is  supplied  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  historical  personage,  surrounded  by  and  direct- 
ing a  group  of  workmen,  citizens,  or  dignitaries,  who  are  shown 
in  some  act  tiiat  concerns  these  momentous  events. 

If  one  episode  is  static,  the  next  should  show  motion ;  there- 
fore the  fourth  episode  is  a  dance,  symbolical  of  the  Chicago 
fire.  One  group  of  dancers  represents  the  old  city,  another  the 
flames  and  the  smoke,  while  figures  appearing  later  personify 
Desolation  and  Hunger.  These  are  quickly  overthrown,  how- 
ever, by  another  group  typifying  Hope,  Ambition,  Good  For- 
tune, Success,  and  the  New  City. 

The  fifth  episode  is  especially  interesting  and  varied,  as  it 
shows  the  World's  fair  with  groups  of  characters  representing 
the  different  nations,  with  displays,  exhibitions,  drills,  scenic 
effects,  and  novelties. 

The  final  episode  has  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  Chicago. 
Here  the  meaning  of  the  seal  of  Chicago  is  explained  by  groups 
of  characters  who  are  dressed  to  portray  the  features  of  the 
seal  and  who  carry  appropriate  banners.  All  the  activities  of 
the  modern  city  are  shown :  art,  music,,  commerce.  The  close 
of  the  pageant  should  be  elaborate  and  designed  to  leave  a  liist- 
ing  impression.  The  cumulative  inspiration  of  the  preceding 
scenes  is  here  heightened  by  means  of  numbers,  music,  and 
color,  primarily  the  color  of  flags  and  banners.  When  possible, 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  pageant  begin  in  the  afternoon 
and  last  until  the  "edge  of  dar^"  the  dusk,  so  that  the  definite 
lines  may  become  softened  and  shadowy,  and  the  commonplace 
may  become  poetic.  Fireworks,  high  rockets,  red  lights  and 
green,  may,  with  their  glow  and  spell,  bring  the  spectacle  to  an 
impressive  close. 

After  the  pageant  has  been  planned  from  the  artistic  side,  the 
mechanical  organization  must  next  be  considered;  rehearsals, 
for  instance,  advertising,  finances,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
libretto.    As  the  libretto  explains  the  different  episodes,  it  is 
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important  to  the  audience  and  should,  therefore,  be  prepared 
with  care.  The  public  seems  especaally  to  enjoy  following  the 
printed  story  of  a  pageant  with  the  explanatory  notes  and  finds 
these  an  aid  to  the  imagination.  The  episodes  should  be  listed 
in  consecutive  order  and  should  have  the  appropriate  titles, 
mottoes,  and  accompanying  descriptive  matter  properly  at- 
tached. Historical  incidents,  in  particular,  diould  be  briefly 
outlined  and  symbolical  dances  and  events  interpreted.  Be- 
hearsals  and  matters  of  stage  direction  require  systematic  at- 
tention. Exits  and  entrances,  in  particular,  should  come  in  quick 
succession,  or  preferably,  simultaneously;  as  one  scene  con- 
cludes and  the  characters  leave,  anotiier  group  should  appear  in 
the  distance,  so  that  the  interest  never  flags.  Exits  should  be 
comparatively  swift  and  should  take  place  at  the  right  or  left 
of  the  foreground;  entrances  should  be  comparatively  slow  and 
made  from  the  distant  background.  A  diagonal  entrance,  from 
the  rear  to  the  center,  is  highly  effective.  To  insure  smooth 
and  easy  transitions,  the  exits  and  entrances  should  be  re- 
hearsed separately  and  repeatedly,  after  the  episode  itself  has 
been  completed. 

Most  of  these  technical  matters  depend  on  the  pageant  master. 
He,  in  the  end,  is  the  most  important  person,  for  he  has  all  the 
flnal  responsibility.  He  must  be  something  of  a  dramatist,  a 
dancing  master,  an  advertising  agent,  and  what  not.  His  pub- 
licity campaign  must  include  lectures,  circulars,  art  posters, 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising.  Through  such  mediums 
and  through  exhibitions  of  historical  pictures  and  costumes, 
through  city  and  house  decorations,  through  street  banners  and 
parades,  the  pageant  can  be  made  "to  revive  and  maintain  the 
memory  of  the  past,  and  to  arouse  and  promote  civic  healthful- 
ness." 

Bbbkabu  Sobel 

PUBDDB  UnIVEESITT 
LaFAYBTTB,  Iln>UNA 
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POSSIBILITIES  IN  STATE  HISTORICAL 
CELEBRATIONS 

The  Indiana  historical  commission,  a  non-8alaried  conunis^ 
sion  created  by  the  general  assembly  of  1915,  was  charged  with 
two  duties.  Its  immediate  duty  was  that  of  a  state  centennial 
commission,  and  its  permanent  duty  that  of  the  pablication  of 
historical  material  relating  to  Indiana.  The  law  provided  that 
$5,000,  of  the  total  appropriation  of  $25,000,  might  be  used  for 
pablication  purposes. 

The  Indiana  historical  commission  as  a  centenniiU  commis- 
sion on  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  carried  on  a  state-wide 
campaign  of  centennial  pnbHcity;  it  financially  assisted  in  cele- 
brations of  state- wide  significance;  it  made  possible  a  state 
pageant  master  who  could  successfully  introduce  the  pageant 
movement  to  the  educators  of  our  state;  it  secured  as  a  per- 
manent centennial  reminder  an  artistic  centennial  medal;  it 
made  possible  a  motion  picture  of  seven  reels,  depicting  liie 
history  of  the  state;  it  gave  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  our 
state's  history  and  development  in  clubs  and  schools;  it  ap- 
proved of  and  assisted  in  the  pioneer  mother  memorial  move- 
ment, and  it  unanimously  supported  the  movement  to  secure  the 
old  capitol  at  Corydon  for  a  permanent  state  memorial;  it  has 
been  responsible  for  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  centennial 
memorials  over  the  state.  Perhaps  its  most  permanent  and 
far-reaching  work  has  been  the  inauguration  of  a  permanent 
state  parks  movement,  which  has  already  resulted  in  securing 
as  a  gift  from  the  people  of  the  state  two  tracts  of  real  estate 
which  have  cost  more  than  twice  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  this  commission  for  centennial  purposes.  On  the 
basis  of  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  historical  publications, 
the  commission  has  issued  three  volumes  and  has  anotiier  in 
press. 

In  a  questionnaire  addressed  by  the  commission  to  the  county 
centennial  chairmen,  covering  the  various  phases  of  the  year's 
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work,  appeared  this  question:  "What  do  you  consider  to  have 
been  the  most  helpful  and  permanent  resnlts  of  yonr  celebra- 
tion?" Two  dosely  related  facts  stand  out  above  all  others 
in  the  answers:  the  aroosing  of  a  new  interest  in  state  and  local 
history,  and  the  creation  of  a  community  spirit  and  conscious- 
ness. The  two  are  supplementary  to  each  other  and  in  a  word 
express  the  vital  significance  of  the  celebrational  activities  of 
1916. 

From  the  bluffs  of  the  Ohio  to  the  sand  dunes  of  lake  Michi- 
gan there  has  been  a  general  outbarst  of  patriotic  interest  in 
Indiana  and  its  history.  The  schools,  as  never  before,  have 
toraed  to  a  consideration  of  their  own  commonwealth;  club  pro- 
grams have  been  given  the  same  direction;  by  city,  by  township, 
and  by  comity,  facts  of  local  history  have  been  unearthed  and 
rehearsed,  both  in  print  and  in  pageantry;  pioneer  relics  and 
heirlooms  have  been  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of  hundreds  of 
attics  and  displayed  to  an  appreciative  public ;  the  state  has  been 
fairly  dotted  with  memorial  markers;  centennial  committees 
have  developed  into  permanent  historical  societies. 

A  CAHFAlaN   OF  CENTENNIAL  EDUCATION 

When  it  was  organized  the  immediate  problem  confronting 
the  commission  was  one  of  publicity  in  the  widest  sense.  The 
people  of  Indiana  as  a  whole  knew  little  and  therefore  cared 
little  about  the  anniversary  and  its  proper  celebration.  There 
was  the  nsnal  amount  of  inertia  to  overcome,  the  ever-present 
demands  of  business  life  to  meet,  and  an  unusually  active  politi- 
cal campaign  with  which  to  compete  for  the  attention  of  citi- 
zens. It  was,  therefore,  no  Uttle  task  to  educate  and  to  arouse 
the  state  over  the  comparatively  unexciting  and  unremunerar 
live  subject  of  centennial  observance.  Many  and  various  were 
the  means  applied  toward  this  end. 

Oeneral  bulletins  setting  forth  comprehensively  the  purpose 
of  the  commission  and  presenting  plans  for  a  state-wide  cele- 
bration were  issued  for  wide  distribution.  A  special  bnlletin 
was  addressed  to  the  county  school  superintendents  asking  their 
cooperation  and  pointing  out  how  it  might  be  given.  Articles 
were  prepared  for  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  various  news 
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agencies.  Starting  in  September,  1915,  the  commission  began 
the  publication  of  a  weekly  news  letter  which  served  iis  a  clear- 
ing house  of  information  for  the  county  chairmen  and  the  press 
of  the  state.  It  was  pubhshed  regularly  for  a  little  more  than 
a  year.  Primarily  for  the  children,  Miss  Dye  of  the  commis- 
sion edited  a  department  known  as  "The  Centennial  Story 
Hour,"  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  in  which 
leading  facts  of  Indiana  history  were  entertainingly  told.  She 
also  organized  the  "State- wide  Letter  Exchange"  among  the 
school  children,  wherein  pupils  from  different  parts  of  the  state 
wrote  each  other  of  the  interesting  things  in  the  history  and  life 
of  their  respective  nei^borhoods. 

Beahzing  the  prime  necessity  of  aroasing  the  interest  of  the 
school  population  as  a  potent  means  of  publicity,  to  say  nothing 
of  permanent  results,  the  commission  made  an  appetU  directly 
to  the  teachers  through  the  county  institutes  of  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1915.  In  this  it  had  almost  the  imfailing  cooperation  of 
tiie  county  superintendents.  With  a  volunteer  force  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  hfilf-dozen  speakers,  for  the  most  part  persons  con- 
nected with  the  commission,  a  schedule  was  arranged  by  the  di- 
rector whereby  practically  all  the  county  institutes  were  ad- 
dressed in  the  interest  of  the  centennial  observance  and  of  a 
more  thorough  study  of  the  state  itself. 

A  large  number  of  addresses  were  made  before  clubs,  com- 
mercial and  civic  organizations,  historical  societies,  church  or- 
ganizations, and  public  gatherings  of  various  kinds.  The  di- 
rector and  assistant  director  visited  many  sections  of  the  state 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  agitation  and  organization.  While 
the  majority  of  its  meetings  were  held  at  the  capital,  the  com- 
mission met  a  few  times  ont  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  interest  in  different  sections  and  giving  encouragement. 
On  such  occasions  public  meetings  were  generally  held,  at  which 
speeches  were  made  by  members  of  the  commission. 

Many  patriotic  citizens  who  had  no  immediate  connection  with 
the  commission  volunteered  their  services  as  speakers  and  were 
used  effectively.  In  anticipation  of  the  year's  demands  for 
speakers  in  connection  with  the  organization  and  celebrations, 
the  commission  organized  a  volunteer  speakers*  bureau.    Men 
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and  women  throughout  the  state  were  called  upon  to  donate  their 
services  in  this  direction,  if  needed,  and  almost  no  declinations 
were  received. 

Ab  soon  as  the  work  of  organizing  the  state  was  fairly  well 
accomplished,  the  director  issued  a  call  to  the  county  centennial 
chairmen  to  assemble  at  the  capital  early  in  December,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  practical  problems  confronting  them 
in  their  work.  The  response  was  most  hearty  and  encouraging. 
Busy  men  and  women  from  all  over  the  state  spent  the  neces- 
sary time  and  money  to  be  present  and  consider  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Indiana  in  her  centennial  year.  About  fifty  chairmen 
were  in  attendance  and  their  interchange  of  ideas  and  plans  was 
most  helpful,  exerting  a  profound  influence  on  the  work  through- 
out the  state.  At  this  problem  conference  such  subjects  as 
county  organization,  finance,  celebrational  features,  pageantry, 
home-coming,  cooperation  with  the  schools,  permanent  memor- 
ials, gathering  historical  materials,  and  publicity,  were  diis- 
cnssed. 

For  the  purpose  of  ^ving  added  impetus  to  the  preparations, 
and  of  calling  attention  to  the  industrial  resources  of  the  state, 
the  secretaries  of  the  commercial  bodies  of  Indiana,  at  the  state 
meeting  in  January,  in  conjunction  with  the  director  of  the  com- 
mission, set  apart  February  22,  as  a  rallying  point  for  centen- 
nial enthusiasm ;  and  the  governor  issued  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  day  as  "Indiana  Products  Day."  On  tMs  patriotic 
date  centennial  banquets  and  dinners  were  held  in  many  towns 
and  cities,  at  which  nothing  but  foods  grown  or  manufactured 
in  the  state  were  served.  Attention  was  thus  called  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  to  our  material  resources,  and  an  effective  means 
was  pven  whereby,  in  the  after-dinner  programs,  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  centennial  program  for  the  state  might  be 
aroused.  The  Indiana  products  day  movement  was  organized 
and  carried  out  by  the  commission. 

Another  effective  means  of  obtaining  publicity  was  that  of 
the  state  park  movement,  launched  and  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  commission.  The  park  campaign  attracted  wide 
notice  and  directed  attention  to  the  centennial  propaganda  of 
which  it  was  a  part 

C^eorge  Ade,  chairman  of  the  state  committee  on  home-coming, 
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did  a  valuable  piece  of  work  in  advertising  the  centennial  witt- 
ont,  as  well  as  within,  Indiana.  He  compiled  a  unique  aeries  of 
Hoosierly  greetings  and  invitations,  contributed  by  Governor 
Ralston,  Vice-president  Marshall,  ex- Vice-president  Fairbanks, 
and  by  a  galaxy  of  Indiana  literary  celebrities,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  company  as  "An  Invitation  to  Yon 
and  Your  Folks,  from  Jim  and  Some  More  of  the  Home  Folks." 
This  was  widely  distributed.  The  arrangement  of  a  set  of  lan- 
tern slides  illustrating  the  historical  development  of  Indiana 
was  found  to  be  of  educational  value.  These  slides  were  circulat- 
ed among  schools  and  clubs  of  the  state  and  have  been  in  con- 
tinuous use.  They  were  provided  by  the  commission  bat  handled 
by  the  department  of  history  and  archives  of  the  state  library. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  the  state  library  cooper- 
ated heartily  with  the  commission  in  its  educative  activities, 
particularly  in  the  issne  of  bulletins  which  ably  supplemented 
the  commission's  publications. 

Under  the  general  head  of  publicity  and  education  there  should 
be  mentioned  the  promotion  of  the  moving  picture,  "Indiana." 
The  dramatization  of  tiie  history  of  the  state  in  the  "movie'* 
appealed  strongly  to  the  commission  as  a  popular  and  impres- 
sive means  of  education,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  commission 
was  in  no  position  to  handle  directly  so  big  a  project,  and  that 
the  enterprise,  if  it  shonld  materialize,  would  have  to  be  pro- 
moted as  a  business  venture  by  private  capital  A  company, 
known  as  the  Inter-state  historiciU  pictures  corporation,  which 
contracted  with  the  commission  to  operate  under  its  auspices 
and  sanction,  was  formed  by  Indiana  citizens.  The  corporation 
commissioned  the  Selig  polyscope  company  of  Chicago  to  pro- 
duce the  picture,  on  the  basis  of  a  scenario  approved  by  the  com- 
mission. Work  was  began  in  the  spring,  and  a  seven-reel  film 
was  completed  about  the  first  of  June.  Owing  to  a  combination 
of  a  late  start  and  inclement  weather,  the  picture  was  produced 
under  somewhat  unfavorable  circumstances,  causing  some  other- 
wise needless  imperfections,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  presented  a 
suitable  and  commendable  picture  show,  suggestive  of  incidents 
in  the  historical  life  of  Indiana. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  stated  that  the  newspapers  tiirough- 
out  the  state  were  naturally  an  important  factor  in  whatever 
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success  the  commission  achieved  in  carrying  its  message  to  the 
people.  For  the  most  part  they  manifested  a  patriotic  and  pro- 
gressive interest  in  the  cause,  in  the  aid  of  which  many  were 
most  generous. 

CE1JEBBA.TI0NB 

With  but  $20,000  at  its  disposal  for  celebrational  activities, 
the  commission  faced  a  difficult  problenL  Such  ambitious  pro- 
jects as  those  of  centennial  expositions  and  great  centrid  cele- 
brations as  had  been  carried  oat  in  other  states,  were  manifestly 
out  of  the  question.  Moreover,  the  members  were  doubtful  as 
to  the  desirability  of  such  forms  of  observance,  had  they  been 
possible.  Their  great  concern  was  that  the  commemoration  of 
our  centenary  might  be  such  that  it  would  reach  the  people 
throughout  the  entire  state,  quickening  in  them  a  renewed  loyal- 
ty and  a  deeper  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 

Actuated,  therefore,  by  a  wisely  selected  purpose  as  well  as 
by  financial  necessity,  the  Indiana  historical  commission  blazed 
the  way  to  a  new  scheme  of  observance.  In  thorough  keeping 
with  our  democratic  institutions  and  political  organization,  it 
decided  to  decentralize  the  Indiana  celebration,  making  it  state- 
wide and  of  genuine  interest  to  the  people.  It  determined  to 
make  the  anniversary  mean  as  much  in  the  extreme  comer  of 
the  "pocket"  as  in  the  capital  itself.  With  this  end  in  view  a 
campaign  was  vigorously  undertaken  in  behalf  of  a  state-wide 
celebration,  twofold  in  its  significance ;  historical,  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  state  and  its  institutions,  present 
as  well  as  past;  patriotic,  in  a  new  admiration  and  love  for  the 
Indiana  that  is  and  may  be.  In  a  word  the  commission  went  to 
the  whole  people  of  Indiana  with  this  chaUenge:  "This  anni- 
versary is  an  occasion  for  taking  stock  of  our  history,  local  as 
well  as  state,  and  of  paying  due  tribute  to  the  builders  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  is  a  patriotic  service  for  hamlet  and  town 
and  city.  We  may  show  thereby  whether  we  appreciate  and 
whether  we  are  worthy  of  the  deeds  of  our  forefathers.  It  is 
our  celebration,  as  a  people,  to  make  of  it  what  we  will."  This 
is  the  Indiana  experiment  which  has  been  watched  with  much 
interest  by  other  states  that  are  soon  to  observe  their  own  cen- 
tenaries. 
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Carefnl  planning  was  necessary  to  insure  a  general  observ- 
ance, so  the  commission  began  organizing  the  state  on  the  basis 
of  the  county.  Centennial  chairmen  were  secured  in  the  various 
counties,  each  to  select  bis  own  committee  for  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  work.  Men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life 
accepted  these  posts  of  responsibility  in  the  spirit  of  rendering 
a  real  public  service,  without  hoj)e  of  reward.  In  all  but  two 
or  three  counties,  leaders  were  thus  secured.  With  a  few  the 
leadership  was  nominal  only,  but  tiie  majority  took  up  their 
work  energetically  and  patriotically,  several  achieving  results 
truly  remarkable.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  satisfactory 
work  was  done  in  most  of  the  counties  and  that  reasonably  sat- 
isfactory results  were  obtained  in  from  three-foarths  to  four- 
fifths  of  them.  There  were  probably  not  a  dozen  counties  in 
which  some  kind  of  celebration  was  not  held. 

The  general  schedule  provided  for  the  holding  of  local  and 
school  celebrations  early  in  the  spring.  Many  county  school 
saperintendents  cooperated  by  setting  apart  one  day  of  observ- 
ance throughout  the  schools  of  their  counties.  This  did  much 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  later  celebrations,  participated  in 
more  generally,  beginning  early  in  tiie  summer  and  running  well 
into  the  autumn.  The  greater  number  of  the  latter  were  county* 
wide  in  scope. 

These  county  celebrations  varied  greatly  in  length,  in  content, 
and  in  the  spirit  which  pervaded  them.  Some  were  for  a  day, 
others  continued  two  or  three  days,  and  yet  others  for  a  week. 
As  a  whole  they  consisted  of  home-comings  and  reunions,  his- 
torical and  inspirational  addresses  and  sermons,  musical  festi- 
vals and  old  melody  concerts,  exhibits  of  pioneer  relics,  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  displays,  historical  drama-pageants,  folk 
dances,  school  drills,  reproductions  of  pioneer  life,  centennial 
parades,  and  exercises  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  per- 
manent memorials.  A  feature  of  not  a  few  of  tiiese  was  the 
presentation  of  the  moving  picture,  "Indiana."  The  commis- 
sion did  its  utmost  to  see  that  these  programs  were  strictly  pa- 
triotic and  centennial  in  nature,  and  such  were  the  greater  num- 
ber. In  some  counties  the  observance  was  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  chautauquas,  industrial  fairs,  and  county  festivals, 
and  in  a  few  the  centennial  idea  was  prostituted  for  commercial 
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considerations.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  felt  by  the  eom- 
misaion  that  its  plan  for  a  state-wide  celebration  was  realized 
both  in  scope  and  in  spirit  to  a  remarkable  degree,  considering 
the  limited  amoont  of  funds  at  hand,  and  the  ^ort  time  for  prep- 
aration. It  has  been  a  distinctive  and  impressive  sight  to  see 
the  great  array  of  counties,  following  fast  one  after  another, 
each  making  its  own  contribution  to  the  centennial  year,  paying 
its  own  tribute  to  the  state  of  which  it  is  an  integral  part. 

Two  celebrations,  however,  were  more  than  county  and  more 
than  regional — those  held  at  Indiana's  two  capitals,  Corydon 
and  Indianapolis,  and  they  accordingly  stood  out  from  the  oth- 
ers as  state  celebrations.  The  former,  staged  for  two  days,  Jnne 
2  and  3,  around  the  old  Harrison  county  court  honse,  the  first 
eapitol,  and  beneath  the  constitntional  elm,  portrayed  vividly  the 
bepnnings  of  statehood.  The  latter,  of  two  weeks'  duration, 
October  2  to  15,  at  the  present  capital,  depicted  by  means  of  a 
pageant  and  otherwise,  tiie  wonderful  development  of  Indiana 
dnring  the  past  century. 

The  commission  feels  that  this  decentralized  observance, 
unique  in  the  history  of  state  centennial  celebrations,  has  been  of 
incalculable  influence  and  significance.  The  centennial  propagan- 
da has  been  carried  to  the  four  comers  of  the  state,  and  we  have 
had  the  inspiring  spectacle  of  a  people  of  a  conomonwealth  de- 
lighting to  do  it  honor  and  reverence.  A  much  more  intimate 
and  appreciative  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Indiana  has  re- 
sulted, together  with  a  far  better  acquaintance  with  the  present 
facts  about  the  state,  its  geography,  its  people,  its  resources, 
and  its  possibilities.  This  bespeaks  a  greater  and  a  more  in- 
telligent  loyalty  —  the  basis  of  a  higher  type  of  citizenship.  The 
fact  that  the  people  as  a  whole  in  the  varions  conmiunities  have 
united  and  cooperated  in  a  way  hitherto  unknown  means  that  in 
many  cases  a  new  conunuuity  consciousness  has  been  developed. 
Out  of  it  all,  likewise,  has  come  a  more  perfect  state  conscious- 
ness which  augura  well  for  Indiana,  on  the  threshold  of  her 
second  centenary. 

PAOEANTET 

Two  years  ago  he  who  spoke  to  Hoosiers  of  pageantry,  spoke 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  word  was  vaguely  associated  with 
those  old  worthies,  "liie  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power," 
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"magnificent  spectacle,"  and  "fanfare  of  tnimpets,"  but  was 
popularly  eynonomous  with  our  old  friend,  tried  and  true,  tiie 
"peerade."  Today  we  laugh  at  such  gross  ignorance,  for  the 
centennial  has  made  "pageant"  one  of  the  commonest  of  Hoos- 
ier  household  words,  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  the  shib- 
boleth, dividing  the  centennial  elect  from  the  medievalists. 

When  discussion  as  to  ways  and  means  of  observing  our  an- 
niversary became  general,  this  old,  thouj^  distant,  acquaintance 
made  its  appearance,  but  in  new  clothing.  In  order  to  give  it  a 
proper  and  somewhat  formal  introduction,  the  state  university 
brought  "William  Chauncy  Langdon  of  New  York  to  Blooming- 
ton  to  give  a  course  at  the  summer  session  of  1915  on  the  gener- 
al subject  of  pageantry.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  university 
bad  just  issued  a  comprehensive  bulletin  on  the  subject  by  Dr. 
Withington  of  its  English  department  Through  these  and  oth- 
er agencies,  the  general  content,  scope,  and  purpose  of  the  dra- 
matic portrait  of  the  community,  past  and  present — a  mirror 
in  which  the  community  sees  itself  as  it  has  been,  is,  and  as  it 
may  be — became  familiar  to  people  in  country  and  town  alike. 
The  possibilities  of  pageantry  appealed  strongly  to  the  commis- 
sion as  a  means  of  drawing  attention  to  Indiana  history  and  of 
providing  a  form  of  observance  which  would  draw  whole  com- 
munities together  in  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  history  of  their  own  neighborhood  in  relation  to  that  of 
their  state.  It  decided,  therefore,  to  feature  the  pageant  in 
such  celebrations  as  should  come  more  directly  under  its  own 


But  pageantry  as  a  real  community  effort  and  expression  is 
a  recent  development,  and  there  was  felt  the  need  of  having 
some  one  with  experience  to  "cut  the  pattern"  for  Indiana. 
The  commission,  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  and  by  means 
of  the  financial  help  of  the  university  and  Mr.  Hugh  McK.  Lan- 
don,  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Langdon,  the  first  president  of 
the  American  pageant  association,  as  state  pageant  master. 
The  duties  involved  on  his  part  were  primarily  the  writing  and 
directing  of  three  pageants:  one  at  the  university,  one  at  Cory- 
don,  and  one  at  Indianapolis.  At  the  sfune  time  the  conmiis- 
sion  carried  on  a  campaign  of  education  throughout  the  state, 
by  means  of  bulletins,  its  weekly  news  letter,  and  lectures,  with 
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the  pnrpose  of  impressing  the  people  generally  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  pageant  as  an  agency  of  centennial  observance. 
Effective  work  in  this  direction  was  done  by  Miss  Charity  Dye 
who  had  written  the  New  Harmony  pageant  two  years  before. 
She  traveled  extensively  over  the  state  and  was  also  the  author 
of  a  very  helpful  bulletin,  "Pageant  Bug^stions  for  the  In- 
diana statehood  centennial  celebration,"  published  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  commission. 

In  these  ways  the  leaven  was  provided  and  an  interest  was 
soon  manifest  The  first  fruitage  of  all  this  propaganda  was 
the  university  pageant  at  Bloomington,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  Bloomington  pageant.  In  a  large  sense  it  was  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  a  laboratory  pageant,  an  object  lesson  to  the 
people  of  Indiana.  After  having  read  and  studied  about  pag- 
eantry, interested  persons  from  far  and  near  went  to  Blooming- 
ton to  see  and  study  at  first  hand. 

One  striking  and  significant  development  in  the  work  should 
be  noted.  In  the  early  stages  of  preparation  the  one  great 
problem  which  presented  itself  to  the  various  communities  was 
that  of  authorship  and  direction.  It  was  so  serious  that  for  a 
time  it  seemed  probable  that  relatively  few  pageants  would  be 
attempted.  Professional  pageant  masters  were  not  at  hand  and 
imported  ones  constituted  a  luxury  that  few  places  could  afford, 
even  had  they  been  available.  But  Hoosiers  are  nothing  if  not 
resourceful  and  versatile,  particularly  when  a  pad  and  pencil 
are  involved.  In  short  they  were  quick  to  "catch  on,"  with  the 
result  that  pageant  writing  was  soon  in  progress  by  the  home 
product  route,  from  tiie  Ohio  northward.  In  all,  some  forty- 
five  pageants  were  presented  in  1916,  and  aside  from  those  over 
which  Mr.  Langdon  had  control,  all  but  about  a  half-dozen  were 
written  and  directed  by  home  talent.  In  some  cases  the  results 
were  somewhat  crude  to  be  sure,  but  they  were  the  expression 
of  the  commxmity.  In  other  cases  the  "made  in  Indiana"  pag- 
eants compared  very  favorably  indeed  with  any  given  in  the 
state.  As  an  indication  of  the  scope  of  the  movement  it  is  esti- 
mated that  250,000  citizens  saw  at  least  one  pageant  during  the 
year,  and  that  from  30,000  to  40,000  people  participated  io  one 
of  them. 

For  the  most  part  these  pageants,  while  presenting  the  broad 
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outlines  of  the  history  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  at  tiie  same  time 
depicted  the  history  of  the  more  immediate  neighborhoods  io 
which  they  were  given.  In  this  way  the  local  history  of  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  commonwealth  was  dramatized,  since 
the  geographical  distribotion  of  the  p^«ants  was  rather  sur- 
prisingly nniform,  althoagh  the  pageant  area  par  excellence  was 
that  of  the  "pocket,"  the  southwestern  section  of  Indiana. 

The  most  difficult  problem,  but  the  one  in  which  the  possibili- 
ties were  greatest,  was  that  of  the  county  pageant  in  which  parts 
were  taken  by  the  respective  townships.  It  was  a  problem  in 
unity  and  organization,  but  where  successfully  solved,  the  re- 
sults achieved  in  bringing  the  whole  county  together  as  an  or- 
ganic community  were  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  overcome. 

The  commission  considers  this  an  excellent  showing  for  one 
year's  work,  the  merits  of  which  are  evident  By  thus  viaiudiz- 
ing  the  past,  its  events  were  made  more  intelligible  and  inter- 
esting. As  nothing  else  has  done,  the  pageant  brought  all  class- 
es of  a  community  togetiier  with  a  common  purpose.  Indeed 
whole  counties  were  drawn  together  and  old  rivalries  forgotten 
in  a  closer  acquaintanceship  and  a  better  understanding.  More- 
over all  was  done  in  the  name  of  Indiana,  for  which  a  deeper 
devotion  was  inspired. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  beware  of  commercialized  patriot- 
ism; eliminate  the  street  fair  and  carnival  idea;  do  not  make 
your  organization  too  complex;  do  not  attempt  too  many  things; 
get  a  man  with  a  newspaper  pen  but  with  historic  instinct  to 
handle  publicity;  send  a  good  organizer  over  the  state,  into 
every  county,  to  find  local  leaders  who  may  be  depended  on; 
and  localize  rather  than  centralize  your  celebrational  activities. 

Harlow  Ljndlet 
Eablhau  College 
Richmond,  Indiana 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

The  Mississippi  valley  historical  association  held  the  nsual 
two  meetings  dnring  the  year  1917-1918.  The  eleventh  annual 
meeting  took  place  in  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  May  9-11, 1918. 
Of  the  twenty  papers  actually  read  at  the  sessions,  eight  are 
here  printed  in  full  and  nine  are  printed  by  title,  while  the  re- 
maining three  are.  not  yet  ready  for  publication.  One  paper 
which  was  read  by  title  is  here  printed  in  full.  Abstracts  of  all 
but  one  of  the  papers  read  will  be  found  in  the  general  account 
of  the  meeting.  The  other  meeting,  which  came  first  in  point  of 
time,  was  the  joint  session  with  the  American  historical  associa- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  December  28.  An  account  of  this  meeting 
is  included  in  the  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  ab- 
stracts of  the  papers  read  are  available  in  the  American  his- 
torical review  for  April,  1918  (p.  518).  Three  of  these  papers 
are  here  printed  by  title. 

This  issue  of  the  Pbocebdinqb  forms  the  third  part  of  volnme 
DC,  and  the  last,  with  the  exception  of  the  title  page,  table  of  con- 
tents, uid  index.  These  will  be  published  in  a  few  months  as 
another  "extra  number"  of  the  Review. 

For  the  compilation  of  the  account  of  the  annual  meeting,  with 
its  abstracts  of  the  papers,  the  association  is  this  year  indebted 
to  Mr.  Chauncey  S.  Boucher,  of  Washington  university,  St. 
Louis,  who  undertook  the  task  at  the  request  of  the  board  of 
editors.  In  the  preparation  of  tiie  copy  for  the  printer  and  the 
reading  of  proofs  the  editor  has  had  the  assistance  of  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Hawthorn  of  the  university  of  Minnesota. 

Solon  J.  Buck 
Minnesota  Histokicai.  Society 
St.  Paul 
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CONSTITUTION  • 

I  —  NAME 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Mississippi  valley 
historical  association. 

n  —  OBJECT 

The  object  of  the  association  shall  be  to  promote  historical 
study  and  research  and  to  secure  cooperation  between  the  his- 
torical societies  and  the  departments  of  history  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley. 

m  —  MEMBEB8HIP 

Membership  in  this  association  shall  he  divided  into  three 
classes,  namely:  active,  sustaining,  and  life  members.  Any  one 
interested  in  the  study  of  Mississippi  valley  history  may  become 
a  member  in  any  of  these  classes  upon  payment  of  the  daes  here- 
inafter provided. 

TV  —  OFFICBBS 

The  oflScers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  president,  and  a  sec- 
-retary-treasarer,  who  with  nine  other  active  members,  and  such 
ex-presidents  of  the  association  as  retain  their  membership 
therein,  shall  constitute  the  executive  conunittee.  Providing 
that  all  ex-presidents  who  have  served  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee for  six  consecutive  years  shall  from  and  after  that  time  no 
longer  be  ex-ofBcio  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  president,  secretary-treasurer,  and  three  members  of  the 
executive  committee  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  each 
year.  The  president  and  secretary-treasurer  shall  hold  office 
for  one  year,  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  for  three 
years  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  have  qualified. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  association,  including  the  calling  of  meetings  and 
selection  of  papers  to  be  read.    Five  members  of  the  executive 

1  As  amended  at  Ibe  ninth  anuval  meeting,  April,  1S16. 
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committee  shall  constitute  a  qnorom  for  the  transaction  of  bus- 
iness. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  after  the  an- 
nual election,  one  of  its  members  shall  be  selected  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  conunittee.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  preside  at 
meetings  of  the  committee  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  president, 
at  meetings  of  the  association,  and  he  shall  succeed  to  the  office 
of  president  in  case  of  a  vacancy. 

V  —  MBETINQS 

A  regular  annual  meeting  and  a  mid-year  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation shall  be  held  on  snch  dates  and  at  such  places  as  the 
executive  committee  may  determine. 

VI  —  DUES 

The  annual  dues  for  individual  active  members  shall  be  three 
dollars.  The  annual  dues  for  library  members  shall  be  four 
dollars.  Sustaining  members — either  individuals  or  institu- 
tions— shall  pay  five  dollars  annually.  Any  individual  may  be- 
come a  life  member  upon  the  payment  of  fifty  dollars. 

Vn  —  AMBNDUBNTS 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting, 
notice  of  such  amendment  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing, or  the  proposed  amendment  having  received  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1917-1918 

St.  Gborob  L.  Sioussat,  President 

Mrs.  Cl&rencb  S.  Paine,  Secretary-Treaswer 

Lincoln,  NebraakA 

Execntive  Committee 

In  addition  to  the  officers  named  above 

Ex-Presidents 
Isaac  J.  Cox  (1921),  Chairman 

AXDSEW  C.   McLiAtJQHLtN    (1918)  DmffiAB  BoWLAMD    (1922) 

Jahes  a.  James  (1920)  Frederic  L.  Passon  (1923) 

Elected 
MELvm  J.  White  (1918)  Eugene  M.  Yiolette  (1919) 

Jaues  F.  Willabd  (1918)  Clabence  W.  Ai,vobd  (1919) 

Edgar  R.  Harlan  (1918)  Orin  0.  Libbt  (1920) 

Abceier  B.  HuiaEBT  (1919)  Albert  H.  Sanporo  (1920) 

HOHER  C.   HOGKETT    (1920) 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Teachers'  Section 

BoiAA  M.  Tryon  (1920),  Citairman 

Howard  C.  Hill  (1918),  Secretary 

UiiiTenitj  of  Chicago  High  School 

JoNAB  ViLES  (1918)  Max  Souby  (1919) 

AuoDSTDS  0.  Thobus  (1919)  Oscar  H.  Williaus  (1920) 

AppoiDtive  Committees 

Membership  Committee  —  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Paine,  Lincohi,  Nebraska, 
cliainnan;  A.  L.  Conger,  W.  F.  Mitchdl,  A.  L.  Cross,  A.  C.  Cole, 
J.  M,  Winterbotham, 

Committee  on  Standardizing  Library  Work  and  Library  Equipment  for 
History  in  Secondary  Schools  —  Oliver  M.  Dickerson,  Winona,  Min- 
nesota, chairman ;  L.  M.  Larson,  St.  G.  L.  SionBsat,  J.  C.  Hill,  W. 
H,  Shephard,  Victoria  Adams,  Florence  Hopkins. 
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La  Salie  Memorial  Committee  —  William  O.  Hart,  New  Orieans,  cbaiiv 
man ;  "W.  P.  McCaleb,  Archibald  Henderson,  L.  H.  Brewer,  Dr.  0. 
L.  Schmidt,  James  Haz^i  Hyde. 

Committee  on  tke  MarHng  of  Historical  Sites  —  William  E.  Coitiielle7, 
T(^»eka,  Kansas,  chairman;  Logan  Esarey,  0.  A.  Rothert,  E.  C. 
Barker. 

Committee  on  the  Management  of  State  Historical  Museums  —  Charles 
E.  Brown,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  eh^rman ;  G.  B.  Qrinnell,  William 
Beer,  E.  C.  Page,  Louis  Pdzer,  J.  C.  Smiley,  M.  B.  Qilmore. 

Committee  on  the  Administration  of  State  Historical  Societies  —  J<dui  T. 
Lee,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  chairman;  Dan  E.  Clark,  Elizabeth  Crow- 
ther,  Harlow  Lindley,  P.  E.  Melvin. 

Committee  on  State  History  as  a  Part  of  the  High  School  Curriculum  — 
Carl  E.  Pray,  Ypalanti,  Michigan,  chairman ;  P.  H.  Hodder,  D.  C. 
ShiUing,  B.  O.  Wellington. 

Nominating  Committee  for  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  —  Benjamin 
P.  Shambaogh,  I(Aa  City,  Iowa,  ehurman;  A.  C.  Cole,  Theodore 
Jack. 

Program  Committee  for  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  —  Cbaoncey  S, 
BoQcher,  St  Louia,  chairman ;  J.  D.  Hicks,  It.  M.  Tryon,  W.  J. 
Trimble,  W.  L.  Fleming. 

Committee  on  Local  Arrangements  for  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  — 
Solon  J.  Back,  St.  Paul,  chairman ;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Fumess,  Lydia  Ickler, 
Mrs.  P.  G.  Ingersoll,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Ives,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lightner,  Mrs.  G. 
R.  Metcalf,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Noyes,  Hester  Pollock,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Williams, 
E.  H.  Bailey,  Charles  Bechhoefer,  E.  A.  Bess,  C.  H.  Bigelow,  H.  B. 
R.  Bri^s,  M.  L.  Burton,  William  Busch,  W.  W.  Caller,  H.  B.  Gait, 
Harold  Harris,  E.  C.  Hartwell,  P.  G.  Ingersoll,  G.  S.  Ives,  J.  B. 
Johnston,  W.  D.  Johnston,  S.  P.  Kerfoot,  A.  C.  Krey,  W.  H.  Light- 
ner, E.  M.  McMahon,  W.  L.  Mayo,  Humphrey  Moynihan,  C.  P. 
Noyes,  T.  D.  O'Brien,  H.  S.  Quigley,  Victor  Robertson,  E.  F.  San- 
bom,  P.  J.  Schaefer,  L.  B.  Shippee,  0.  D.  Wheeler,  A.  B.  White, 
Albert  Wiinderlich. 
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OPPICEBS  AND  COMMITTEES  FOB  THE  YEAR  1918-1919 

Hablow  Ldtdlet,  Pretident 
Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Paine,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Linooln,  Nebraska 

Executive  Committee 

In  addition  to  the  officera  unmed  above 
Ex-Presidents 
James  A.  James  (1920)  Dunbab  Rowland  (1922) 

Isaac  J.  Cox  (1921)  Fbedebic  L.  Paxson  (1923) 

St.  Geoboe  L.  Sioussat  (1924) 

Elected 
EoaENE  M.  ViOLETTB  (1919),  Chairmon 
Clabence  W.  Alvord  (1919)  Albebt  H.  Sanfobd  (1920) 

Benjamin  F.  Shambauoh  (1919)         Chauncet  S.  Boucheb  (1921) 
Houeb  C.  Hogkett  (1920)  Wiluau  E.  Connzu^ey  (1921) 

Orin  O.  Libbt  (1920)  Louis  Pelzer  (1921) 

Execntive  Committee  of  the  Teachers'  Section 

BouA  M.  Trton  (1920),  Chaimum 
HowABD  C.  Hill  (1921),  Secretary 

Uiiiversitj  of  Chicago  High  School 

AnousTus  0.  Thomas  (1919)  Oscab  H.  Willuhb  (1920) 

Max  Soubt  (1919)  Waldo  F.  Mitchell  (1921) 

Appointive  Committees 

Membership  Committee  —  Mrs,  Clareoee  S.  Paine,  Lincqln,  Nebraska, 
chairman ;  0.  N.  Foller,  Ensley  Moore,  H.  M.  Whelpley,  C.  S.  Oleed. 

Committee  on  StandturdOing  Library  Work  and  Library  Equipment  for 
History  in  Secondary  Schools  —  Howard  C,  Hill,  Chicago,  chair- 
man ;  Besae  L.  Pierce,  0.  H.  Williama,  T.  C.  Blegen,  B.  M.  Tryon, 
B.  M.  Violette,  Alma  Penrose,  Margaret  Mitchell,  C.  E,  Pray,  Eliz- 
abeth Thomdyke,  Julia  Wort,  Alma  Hurst. 
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La  Salle  Memorial  Committee  —  WilliaiQ  O.  Hart,  New  Oiieans,  chair- 
man; W.  F.  McCaleb,  Archibald  Henderson,  L.  H.  Brewer,  Dr.  0.  L. 

Schmidt,  James  Hazen  Hyde. 
Committee  on  the  Marking  of  Bistorical  Sites — ^William  E.  Ckinnelley, 

Topeka,  Kansas,  chairman;  M.  L.  Wilson,  0.  A.  Rothert. 
Comtmttee  on  Historical  Museums  in  Normal  SchooU  —  Edward  C. 

Page,  DeKalb,  Illinois,  chairman ;  J.  M.  McConnell,  C.  B.  Pray,  J.  A. 

Woodbum,  E.  R.  Downing,  Lncy  Simmons. 
Committee  oa.  the  Administration  of  State  Historical  Societies  —  Dan  E. 

CJlark,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  chairman ;  Logan  Esarey,  Ixraise  P.  KellOK. 

F.  C.  Shoemaker,  Doane  Robinson. 
Committee  on  State  History  as  a  Part  of  the  High  School  Curriculum  — 

Albert  H,  Sanford,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin,  chairman ;  D.  C.  Shilling, 

W.  P.  Shortridge,  W.  O.  Lynch,  T.  G.  Gronert. 
Nominating  Committee  for  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  —  James  A. 

James,    Evanston,   Illinois,   churmau;   W.    E.   Gonndley,   H.   C. 

Hoekett. 
Program  Committee  for  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting — Herbert  A. 

Kellar,  Chicago,  chairman;  C.  3.  Boncher,  S.  J.  Buck,  A.  C.  Cole, 

R.  M.  Tryon. 
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THE  ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  MISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

It  was  the  general  concensos  of  opinion  among  those  who 
attended  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
historical  association  at  St.  Panl  and  Minneapolis,  May  9-11, 
1918,  that  the  meeting,  from  all  standpoints,  was  a  success.  The 
special  attractions  which  brought  the  association  to  the  twin 
cities  were  the  dedication  of  the  handsome  new  home  of  the 
Minnesota  historical  society  and  the  courtesies  offered  by  that 
society  and  by  the  faculty  of  the  university  of  Minnesota.  Con- 
sidering the  numerous  demands,  both  for  money  and  service, 
made  upon  members  of  the  profesraon  at  the  time,  the  meeting 
was  very  well  attended.  The  geographical  distribntion  repre- 
sented by  those  in  attendance  was  wider  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated. 

Theoretically,  the  raison  d'etre  of  such  meetings  is  found  in 
the  program  of  papers;  but  practically,  since  the  papers  are 
later  available  in  printed  form  for  more  careful  study,  the  domi- 
nant impressions,  both  immediate  and  lasting,  come  from  the 
physical  means  of  entertainment  which  afford  delightful  and 
profitable  social  intercourse  with  one's  colleagues  in  tiie  field. 
With  scholarly  research  stimulated  and  developed  to  the  degree 
to  which  it  has  progressed  in  the  field  of  history  in  this  country, 
the  programs  of  papers  presented  at  the  meetings  differ  but 
sligbtiy  in  regard  to  scholarly  standards,  and  that  difference  is 
merely  in  tiie  relative  degree  of  excellence ;  true,  each  program 
has  a  few  papers  not  very  well  done,  and  some  of  littie  general 
or  permanent  value,  but  the  average  of  all  the  papers  presented 
at  these  annual  meetings,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  maintains  a 
noteworthy  high  standard.  No  credit  for  this  is  due  to  Uie 
program  committees  —  all  credit  is  due  to  the  leaders  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  craft. 

In  another  respect  there  is  much  greater  variation  in  the 
character  of  these  meetii^,  depending  upon  the  work  of  the 
committees  on  local  arrangements  and  the  facilities  for  physical 
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comfort  and  entertwnment  available  in  the  dtiea  where  the 
taeetingB  are  held.  Judged  from  tills  standpoint  the  St.  Paol- 
MinneapoUs  meeting  was  a  notable  success.  The  local  arrange- 
ments committee,  with  Mr.  Solon  J.  Bnck  as  chairman,  neglected 
not  a  single  detail  in  the  well-execated  plans  for  entertainment, 
and  the  meeting  places  furnished  by  Uie  Minnesota  historical 
society  and  the  university  of  Minnesota  were  ideal. 

The  first  session  was  held  on  Thursday  morning.  May  9,  in 
one  of  the  beautifnl  and  handsomely  fumidied  assembly  and 
display  rooms  of  the  new  historical  buUding.  President  St. 
George  L.  Sioussat  presided,  as  he  did  at  many  of  the  succeed- 
ing sessions.  A  paper  on  "Religions  forces  in  the  United 
States,  1815-1830,"  by  Miss  Martiia  L.  Edwards  of  Lake  Erie 
college,  Painesville,  Ohio,  was  read  in  her  absence  by  Mr.  Har- 
old L.  Quigley  of  Hamline  university.  In  this  paper  Miss  Ed- 
wards pointed  out  that  during  the  period  dealt  witti  tiie  charac- 
teristic features  of  American  religion,  individualism  and  emo- 
tionalism, became  more  strongly  outlined  and  accentuated,  and 
that,  contradictory  though  it  may  appear,  the  manifestations  of 
religion  were  withal,  especially  in  the  new  communities  of  the 
west,  of  a  social  and  practical  nature.  By  far  the  most  signi- 
ficant aspect  of  religious  development  during  tiiis  period  was 
the  active  cooperation  of  religious  societies  with  the  federal 
government  for  the  furtherance  of  social  welfare,  as  for  instance 
in  the  establishment  and  organization  of  Indian  missions  and 
schools.  Coincident  with  the  granting  of  government  funds  to 
various  denominations  for  educational  work  came  a  relative  if 
not  absolute  decline  in  the  membership  of  the  older  churches, 
Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Quaker,  and  Protestant  Episco* 
pal,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Itoman  Catholics.  The  competition  for  government  aid  in  the 
charitable  projects  of  the  different  denominations  resulted  in 
carrying  religious  differences  into  the  political  field,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Dnring  the  presidential  campaign  of  1828  tiie  tie  between  reli- 
gion and  politics  was  cemented  by  open  appeals  of  both  parties 
to  the  religious  vote.  Since  that  time  for  good  or  ill  organized 
religion  has  been  a  recognized  and  not  unimportant  factor  in 
American  political  life. 
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Under  the  title  of  "An  aboriginal  map  of  the  Turtle  moun- 
tain area,"  Mr.  O.  G.  Libby,  of  the  university  of  North 
Dakota  added  another  interesting  nnit  to  his  previous  contri- 
bntions  to  the  geography  and  history  of  the  northwest.  He 
described  the  physical  features  of  the  Tartle  mountain  area, 
which  consists  of  a  small  elevated  tract  on  the  international 
boundary  between  Manitoba  and  North  Dakota.  Its  area  is 
eight  hundred  square  miles  and  it  rises  above  the  prairie  level 
over  four  hundred  feet.  Its  r61e  in  the  early  period  was  that  of 
a  great  fortress  for  the  natives  and  a  stopping  place  for  trap- 
pers, traders,  and  hunters  on  the  line  of  march  between  the 
forest  area  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Missouri  vaUey.  Exact 
description  by  Verendrye  of  certain  sedentary  Indians  found  in 
the  region  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Turtle  mountains 
has  been  confirmed  recently  by  tiie  discovery  of  some  of  tiieir 
old  village  sites.  The  Chippewas  who  occupy  this  region  at  the 
present  time  knew  this  early  people  as  "strange  men."  The 
"aboriginal"  part  of  the  paper  proved  to  be  a  map  drawn  by 
one  of  the  old  Chippewas  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Libby;  it  locates 
quite  exactly  a  number  of  the  village  sites  of  this  early  people 
described  by  Verendrye. 

Mr.  John  D.  Hicks,  of  Hamline  univeraty,  St  Paul,  in  his 
paper,  "Six  constitutions  of  the  far  northwest,"  reviewed 
briefly  the  most  important  features  of  the  constitutions  adopted 
by  the  six  northwestern  states  admitted  in  1S89  and  1890, 
namely,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
and  Washington.  These  constitutions  all  bear  &e  marks  of  the 
Farmers'  alliance  organization,  whose  reform  program  had  de- 
veloped in  tiiis  region  a  strength  comparable  to  thai  of  the  Non- 
partisan league  at  the  present  time.  The  demand  for  reform 
in  state  government,  however,  was  national,  and  not  wholly  sec- 
tional, but  in  the  northwest  it  received  particularly  strong  ex- 
pression. While  the  radicals  were  unwilling  to  make  any  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  form  of  state  government  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  they  gave  vent  to  their  ideas  in  extensive 
programs  of  constitutional  le^slation  —  programs  which  reveal 
the  old  frontier  spirit  with  a  new  emphasis  upon  nationalism, 
together  with  an  emphatic  demand  for  the  expansion  of  state 
activities  to  meet  the  new  and  unprecedented  conditions  of 
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modem  industrial  life,  and  an  insistence  npon  the  complete  con- 
trol of  the  government  by  the  people  throngh  the  election  of 
practically  all  public  ofiBcials  by  direct  and  secret  ballot. 

The  afternoon  session,  again  held  in  the  historical  building, 
was  opened  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  William  O.  Lynch,  of  Uie  In- 
diana state  normal  school,  Terre  Haute,  on  "Popular  sovereignty 
and  the  colonization  of  Kansas  from  1854  to  1860."  Mr.  Lynch 
showed  that  organized  efforts  both  of  the  east  and  south  to 
persuade  settlers  to  go  to  Kansas,  after  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  had  been  passed,  ahnost  completely  failed.  The  slaveholder 
did  not  wish  to  risk  his  property ;  the  ordinary  colonist  feared 
unrest  and  disorder  also.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  Kan- 
sas colonists  came  from  the  Ohio  valley  states  and  Missouri, 
and  it  was  men  from  these  states  who  decided  whether  Kansas 
should  be  a  slaveholding  or  a  free  state.  Although  there  was 
bloodshed  in  the  settlement  of  Kansas 's  fate,  this  should  not 
be  regarded  as  demonstrating  the  failure  of  the  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty.  Of  all  the  territories,  Kansas  was  the 
district  where  conditions  were  most  favorable  to  slave  labor, 
and  here  the  struggle  wa«  naturally  most  bitter.  Because  of  the 
superior  colonizing  power  of  the  free  states,  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  left  to  itself,  wonid  inevi- 
tably have  made  the  territories  free  states,  and  would  have  done 
so  elsewhere  with  less  disturbance  than  in  Kansas. 

Another  phase  of  the  Kimsas  issne  was  presented  in  a  paper 
by  Miss  Mary  J.  Klem,  of  Cleveland  high  school,  St  Louis,  on 
"Itfissonri  in  the  Kansas  struggle."  The  writer  showed  that 
while  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  real  motive  behind  the  settle- 
ment of  Kansas  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  slave  states  to 
expand  their  territory,  slaveholding  Missourians  always  as- 
serted that  it  was  merely  a  defensive  movement  to  conserve 
existing  slave  property  and  an  existing  slave  society.  Their 
first  thought  was  to  defend  what  they  already  possessed.  If  the 
abolitionists  settled  Kansas,  could  Missouri  remain  a  slave  state, 
and,  if  Missouri  were  lost,  what  wonld  become  of  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  and  VirginiaT  The  danger  of  Kansas's  becoming  a 
free  state  tlirongh  the  control  of  the  territorial  government  by 
antislavery  men,  was  perceived  as  soon  as  the  organized  eastern 
emigration  began,  and  a  thrill  of  indignation  ran  through  Mis- 
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souri  and  the  entire  south.  It  was  believed  that  the  Emigrant 
aid  society  was  a  corporation  of  unlimited  means,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  Kansas  by  force.  The  Missourians  felt 
that  the  attempt  to  settle  Kansas  with  northern  emigrants  was 
a  direct  effort  to  take  from  them  what  was  rightfnlly  theirs,  and 
they  at  once  determined  to  defeat  this  aggression  by  controlling 
the  territorial  goTernment  in  the  interests  of  slavery.  Missouri 
leaders  saw  the  necessity  of  flooding  Kansas  immediately  with 
slaveholders.  The  paper  gave  an  account  of  these  movements, 
drawn  largely  from  newspaper  and  pamphlet  sources. 

Although  these  two  were  the  only  papers  read  at  the  after- 
noon session,  they  elicited  a  spirited  discussion  for  which  the 
available  time  proved  all  too  short  The  attending  members 
were  then  taken  on  an  automobile  tour  of  the  twin  cities,  which 
ended  at  the  University  club  of  St.  Paul,  where  tea  was  served. 

Mr.  Gideon  S.  Ives,  president  of  the  Minnesota  historical  soci- 
ety, presided  at  the  evening  session,  and  gave  an  appropriate 
address  of  welcome.  The  principal  feature  of  the  program  for 
this  session  was  the  presidential  address  by  Mr.  St  (George  L. 
Sioussat,  of  Brown  university,  on  "Andrew  Johnson  and  the 
homestead  bill"  —  a  contribution  which  met  in  a  brilliant  and 
scholarly  manner  all  the  high  expectations  of  the  members  of 
the  society.  President  Sioussat  first  called  attention  to  two 
points  of  view  of  great  significance  in  the  history  of  the  pubUc 
lands  of  the  United  States :  the  point  of  view  of  the  thickly  set- 
tled, capitalistic  part  of  the  country,  and  tiiat  of  the  frontier. 
He  then  traced  the  oppowtion  between  the  policy  of  financial 
gain  and  the  practical  issue  of  rapid  settlement,  the  effort  to 
control  by  a  system  the  conflicting  interests  of  different  re- 
gions, and  the  misimderstanding  of  one  region  by  'another, 
both  in  the  new  states  which  had  lands  to  administer  and  in  the 
public  domain  which  resulted  from  the  cessions  of  claims  of 
states  to  the  United  States.  Policies  and  principles  found  in 
the  thirties  in  the  schemes  of  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and 
Thomas  Hart  Benton  were  analyzed;  and  the  graduation  bill 
was  followed  to  its  enactment  into  law  in  the  session  of  1853- 
1854.  "Like  most  of  the  land  measures  that  were  proposed,  the 
plan  of  graduation  and  reduction  was  in  reality  an  effort  to 
effect  a  compromise  between  the  principle  of  revenue  and  the 
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interests  of  ihe  actual  settlers.  The  same  statement  may  be 
made  as  to  the  concession  of  the  right  of  preemption,  particu- 
larly as  embodied  in  the  ftet  of  1841."  A  distinction  was  drawn 
between  ilie  homestead  principle  and  the  grant  for  military  or 
other  service,  and  between  the  strict  homestead  of  good  land 
and  Benton's  plan  of  giving  to  actual  settlers,  either  directly  or 
through  the  states,  the  "refase"  land.  The  influence  of  the 
western  demand  for  the  virtually  free  distribution  of  the  public 
land,  and  the  relation  between  the  development  of  the  labor 
movement  and  the  radical  doctrines  of  the  land  reformers  of  the 
east  were  shown.  But  for  congress  successfully  to  be  per- 
suaded necessitated  the  aggressive  activity  of  men  in  that  body, 
as  well  as  exhortations  from  the  outside.  The  work  of  Andrew 
Johnson  of  Tennessee  in  behalf  of  the  homestead  prinraple  was 
carefully  traced.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  home- 
stead bill  had  its  origin  in  a  combination  of  forces.  "On  the 
one  hand  it  was  an  offshoot  of  the  demand  of  the  settler  of  the 
west  for  a  farther  modification  of  the  land  system,  and  devel- 
oped out  of  the  proposal  for  graduating  and  reducing  the  price 
of  the  public  lands.  The  policy  of  graduation  was  western,  even 
southwestern,  in  its  source,  and  politically  was  connected  with 
the  regime  of  Jaeksonian  democracy.  But  the  homestead  idea 
differed  from  the  Bentonian  scheme;  and  the  difference  con- 
sisted in  Uie  very  elements  which  were  embodied  in  the  radical 
agrarianism  of  the  eastern  labor  movement.  .  .  .  Johnson, 
who  represented  a  southwestern  state,  was  possessed  of  ideas 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  land  reformers,  if  not  derived  there- 
from, and  it  is  just  this  fact  that  makes  distinctive  his  contri- 
bution. Originally  opposed  even  to  the  farther  redaction  of  the 
price  of  the  pablic  lands,  opinion  in  ihe  east  was  converted  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  revenue  policy  for  that  of  free  grants. 
The  earlier  phases  of  the  homestead  movement  brought  to  pass 
this  change  and  the  fnsion  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  points 
of  view.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
east  Tennessee,  played  an  important  part.  Not  the  inventor  of 
the  homestead  idea,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented at  all,  and  probably  not  the  first  to  introduce  the  pro- 
posed legislation  in  congress,  he  was  the  first  practical  politician 
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to  make  tiiie  policy  particularly  his  own  and  persistently  to 
force  it  upon  the  attention  of  congress." 

Following  the  presidential  address,  a  reception  was  given  to 
the  members  of  the  association  by  the  Minnesota  historical  so- 
ciety in  its  largest  and  most  beautiful  exhibit  room. 

The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  Friday,  May  10,  were 
held  in  the  little  theatre  at  tiie  uniTersity  of  Minnesota.  The 
first  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  Merton  Coulter,  of  Marietta  col- 
lege, on  "Commercial  intercourse  with  the  confederacy  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  1861-1865."  When  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
most  people  failed  to  realize  that  a  complete  severance  of  all  the 
relations  between  the  two  parts  of  the  country  should  follow. 
The  federal  government  itself  did  not  act  with  speed  or  decision. 
The  problems  connected  with  this  trade  were  difficult  of  solution, 
and  were  still  further  complicated  by  conflict  of  authorities  with 
the  resulting  conflict  of  orders  and  interpretations.  Acts  of 
congress,  presidential  proclamations,  treasury  rules^  and  orders 
of  commanders  in  the  field,  were  all  issued  to  direct  the  trade. 
They  were  often  contradictory  and  utterly  confusing  to  those 
entrusted  witii  carrying  them  out  It  was,  indeed,  never  settled 
whether  the  military  authorities  or  the  treasury  agents  should 
prevail  in  any  dispute  or  conflict  of  orders.  The  result  was  an 
almost  unbridled  trade  in  many  regions.  Congress  made  investi- 
gations and  was  shocked  at  what  was  going  on.  The  confederate 
armies  in  certain  parts  of  the  Missis^ppi  valley  were  almost 
completely  provisioned  by  materials  received  in  return  for  cot- 
ton. Whole  campaigns  of  union  armies  were  almost  nullified 
by  the  swarm  of  traders  that  infested  the  re^on.  Many  fortunes 
were  made,  and  the  war  was  undoubtedly  lengthened  by  the  aid 
thus  given  to  the  south.  As  the  confederacy  fell  to  pieces  the 
trade  became  more  ungovernable,  until  it  was  finally  permitted 
without  restraint  when  the  snbjngation  of  the  south  was  com- 
plete. 

"Some  relations  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  with  Lake 
Superior  in  the  civil  war  period,"  by  Mr.  Lester  B.  Shippee  of 
the  university  of  Minnesota,  dealt  with  the  attempt  during  the 
civil  war  to  secure  a  railroad  from  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Mississippi,  at  St.  Paul,  to  the  end  of  Lake  Superior  at 
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Dnlnth.  An  increased  demand  for  grain,  aceomtmnied  by  rising 
prices,  made  the  producers  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  re- 
alize their  dependence  upon  a  single  line  of  railroad  to  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago,  the  Northwestern  road.  Stimulated  ac- 
tivity of  the  Lake  Superior  mines  opened  a  market  for  foodstuffs 
and  other  products  which  could,  with  suitable  means  of  trans- 
portation, be  supplied  in  part  from  Minnesota  and  western 
Wisconsin.  Rival  interests  of  varied  nature,  as  well  as  the  eon- 
test  with  a  projected  railroad  from  Hudson,  "Wisconsin,  to  the 
lake,  were  traced  in  their  congressional  and  local  aspects,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  real  struggle  in  1863  through  to  a  congres- 
sional land  grant  and  the  award  of  the  grant  by  the  legislature  of 
Minnesota  to  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior  railroad  com- 
pany in  1865. 

The  third  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  N.  Sherwood, 
of  the  Wisconsin  state  normal  school,  La  Crosse,  on  "Indiana 
state  aid  for  negro  deportation."  In  1852  Indiana  made  an 
initial  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  and  established 
the  state  board  of  colonization  for  the  purpose  of  deporting  her 
negro  residents  to  Africa.  It  was  planned  to  form  an  Indiana 
colony  of  negroes  on  the  west  coast  of  that  continent  By  this 
arrangement  it  was  intended  to  remove  from  the  state  an  un- 
desirable element  of  people,  to  make  immune  from  the  perils  of 
slave  traders  a  district  in  Africa,  to  help  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  dark  continent,  and  to  contribute  to  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  delay 
in  securing  a  suitable  location  for  a  colony,  the  project  lost  con- 
siderable momentum.  Moreover,  opposition  developed  in  the 
general  assembly.  Applications  for  deportation,  at  no  time 
numerous,  entirely  ceased.  Added  to  these  considerations,  the 
long  struggle  of  the  civil  war  brought  the  project  to  naught.  In 
1865,  on  Governor  Morton's  recommendatign,  the  general  as- 
sembly did  away  with  the  only  salaried  office  in  connection  with 
the  state  board  of  colonization. 

Mr.  John  L.  Conger,  of  Knox  college,  Oalesburg,  Illinois,  pre- 
sented the  last  paper  of  the  session,  on  "Sonth  Carolina  and  the 
early  tariffs.*'  However  closely  we  may  associate  the  later  ac- 
tivities of  South  Carolina  with  particularism,  the  first  decade 
following  the  war  of  1812  reveidg  in  that  state  a  remarkably 
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ardent  nationalism.  But  Qua  hopefol  nationalism  soon  waned. 
By  the  time  of  the  debates  on  the  tariff  of  1820,  the  two  sections 
of  the  state  most  alive  to  the  evils  of  the  proposed  law  were  the 
coast  and  the  back  comitry,  while  the  interior  cotton  area  re- 
mained comparatively  qaiet  The  situation  had  changed  by 
1824,  when  South  Carolina  was  confronted  with  another  piece 
of  tariff  legislation.  "It  was  merely  the  metropolis  that  peti- 
tioned ;  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  state  —  the  agricultural  inter- 
est —  did  not  move. "  About  this  time  many  new  factors  entered 
the  problem,  chiefly  factors  of  personality.  Judge  William 
Smith,  who  had  been  replaced  in  the  United  States  senate  by 
Robert  Y.  Hayne,  was  now  in  tiie  le^slatare  intent  on  building 
up  a  party  of  particularism  against  the  dominant  party  led  by 
the  enthusiastic  nationalists.  While  the  feeling  agunst  the 
tariff  of  1824  was  a  violent  one  in  certain  sections  of  the  state, 
yet  it  lacked  elements  that  three  years  later  were  to  sweep  the 
state  from  coast  to  mountains  into  a  fever  of  opposition  to  tiie 
"woolens  bill."  With  the  "woolens  bill"  and  the  "tariff  of 
abominations,"  the  anti-tariff  movement  in  South  Carolina 
passed  into  a  distinct  epoch.  Between  the  years  1828  and  1832, 
the  tariff  agitation  was  either  overshadowed  or  absorbed  into 
the  more  int«nse  issue  of  putting  the  state  on  its  sovereignty. 
The  only  new  element  added  was  the  winning  over  to  the  radical 
camp  of. the  interior  planting  section.  The  drastic  statement 
of  clasdc  pessimism  found  in  McDnffie's  "forty-bale"  theory, 
coupled  with  the  tumbling  cotton  prices  and  high  interest, 
charges  for  land  and  slaves  bought  in  boom  times,  was  sufficient 
to  bring  over  the  upland  cotton  planters  to  the  radical  course. 
Not  without  considerable  weight  in  the  evolution  of  radicalism 
was  the  determination  of  the  president  to  stand  for  reelection, 
coupled  with  tiie  break  between  him  and  Calhoun. 

Following  the  Friday  morning  session  the  association  was 
entertained  by  tiie  university  of  Minnesota  at  a  luncheon  served 
in  the  men's  union  on  the  campus.  Mr.  John  B.  Johnston,  dean 
of  the  college  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  gave  an  address 
of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  university  of  Minnesota.  The  busi- 
ness session  was  held  at  this  time,  the  minutes  of  which  will  be 
found  following  this  article. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  Theo- 
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dore  G.  Gronert,  of  Centre  college,  Danville,  Kentucky,  on 
"Trade  conditions  in  the  Kentucky  Blue-grass  region,  1810- 
1820."  It  was  shown  that  economic  conditions  largely  deter- 
mined the  political  thinking  of  tiie  re^on:  it  explains  much  of 
Henry  Clay's  statesmanship  and  fnmishes  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  Kentucky's  politics  before  and  during  the  civil  war.  The 
almost  unanimous  insistence  upon  protection  of  manufactures  on 
the  part  of  the  region  that  had  Lexington  as  its  center  was  dne 
largely  to  the  continued  isolation  of  the  Blue-grass  and  the  reali- 
zation that  real  prosperity  must  come  either  through  a  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  or  tiirough  the  development  of 
home  industry.  Dnring  the  period  in  hand,  the  Blue-grass  was 
the  dominant  political  section  and  policies  were  settled  by  tiie 
leaders  of  this  re^on;  and  every  public  meeting  in  the  Bine- 
grass  of  this  period  was  featured  by  toasts  to  protection  and 
internal  improvements.  As  the  tide  of  river  trafSc  swelled,  the 
position  of  the  Bine-grass  trader  and  manufacturer  became  in- 
creasingly difiSeult.  Even  after  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  bad 
become  the  centers  of  a  new  strain  of  immigration  and  of  trade, 
the  people  of  the  Blue-grass  clung  to  their  old  policies.  The 
traditions  and  sotnal  institutions  of  Kentucky  continued  to  be 
those  of  tiie  south,  but  the  new  intellectual  and  economic  inter- 
ests were  aligned  with  the  north,  and  the  newer  influences  proved 
tiie  stronger.  Economic  necessity  and  the  new  intellectual 
influences  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  final  decision ;  by 
1860  those  forces,  just  emerging  in  1820,  were  important  fac- 
tors in  determining  the  political  action  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Royal  B.  Way,  of  Beloit  college,  Wisconsin,  next  dis- 
cussed "The  United  States  factory  system  for  trading  with 
the  Indians."  After  a  brief  summary  of  the  systems  of  the 
French,  English,  and  Spanish  for  trade  with  the  Indians,  the 
paper  presented  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  trading 
system  by  the  United  States  in  1796.  Then  followed  the  story 
of  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to  pnt  the  authorized  system  into 
successful  operation.  An  amusing  account  was  given  of  Ben- 
ton's work  in  the  senate  for  the  defeat  of  the  system  in  1822 
under  the  evident  pay  of  the  Astor  fnr  trade  interests,  and  the 
paper  closed  with  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
the  system — the  greed  of  Americans  and  their  unwillingness  to 
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be  restrained  in  their  mad  msh  for  profits.  The  last  paper  of 
the  session  was  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bradford,  on  "The  population  of 
the  Ohio  valley  during  the  eighteenth  century." 

The  evening  session,  held  in  the  historical  building,  St.  Paul, 
and  devoted  to  agricnitnral  history,  was  sn^estive  and  stimu- 
lating. The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Wilson,  of  Montana 
state  coHege  of  agriculture,  on  "The  evolution  of  Montana  agri- 
culture in  its  early  period."  This  paper  traced  the  development 
of  Montana  agriculture,  from  the  time  when  it  began  in  the 
mountain  valleys,  as  accessory  to  the  mining  industry,  through 
the  period  of  overproduction,  when  the  mining  population  was 
insuiScient  to  consume  the  food  and  the  freight  rates  were  so 
high  that  ^pment  to  market  was  impossible,  up  to  the  period 
when  the  opening  of  the  eastern  plains  of  the  state  for  stock- 
raising  and  the  development  of  the  railway  made  agriculture 
once  more  profitable. 

The  second  paper  of  the  session  was  entitled  "An  nndeveloped 
phase  of  American  history,"  and  was  presented  by  Mr.  Herbert 
A.  Kellar,  of  the  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  library,  Chicago.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  changes  in  the  point  of  view  of  writers  of 
American  history,  the  limitations  of  early  conceptions,  the  grad- 
ual appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  south  and  west  in  the 
growth  of  the  country,  and  the  inclusion  of  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  social  phases  of  society  in  the  record  of  the  composite 
whole.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  broader  concep- 
tion, further  progress  can  still  be  made  In  the  interest  of  ac- 
curacy of  the  survey  or  interpretation  of  the  past,  by  calling 
attention  to  the  effect  of  agricultural  development  upon  the 
history  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Kellar  pointed 
out  the  character  of  this  influence  and  discussed  the  sources  of 
agricultural  history. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "The  relation  of  the  county  farm  bureau 
and  the  county  agent  to  the  collection  of  local  historical  data 
relating  to  agriculture,"  Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd  of  Washington,  in 
charge  of  the  county  agent  work  of  the  United  States  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  states  relations  service,  pointed  out  the 
opportunity  and  necessity  for  the  collection  of  such  data  through 
the  county  agent.  His  paper  showed  how  the  system  of  county 
agent  and  farm  bureau,  begun  in  order  to  save  the  cotton  In- 
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dostry  in  the  south,  had  grown  to  real  strength  in  the  exigencies 
of  war,  through  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  agricaltnre  to 
meet  the  increased  demand  for  foodstuffs.  Hitherto,  the  field 
of  agricultural  history  has  been  only  partly  explored ;  and  the 
hody  of  local  agricnltnral  facts,  the  simple  happenings  in  the 
life  of  each  rural  communily,  has  been  entirely  neglected.  Now, 
through  the  Carnegie  institution  of  Washington,  an  organized 
effort  is  being  made  to  collect  agricultural  historical  data.  The 
farm  bureau  and  county  agent  should  be  the  channels  throagh 
which  this  data  is  obtained.  Every  agricultural  county  and 
farm  comunity  should  collect  and  record  matters  of  local  inter- 
est and  importance  in  the  community  life  and  in  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country.  To  recognize  the  past  in  agrienl* 
ture  is  to  give  the  farmer  a  tradition,  and  hence  to  pro^de  for 
the  youth  an  interest  in  the  life  of  the  farmer.  Obviously  the 
farm  bureau  is  the  agency  ready  at  hand  for  this  work.  It  can 
appoint  permanent  committees  in  each  community,  to  collect 
the  county  archives,  and  it  can  cooperate  with  the  county  his- 
torical societies  and  library  associations  in  this  work.  As  a 
result  of  the  war,  country  life  is  now  organized  with  trained 
leadership.  This  organization  ought  to  serve  not  only  in  direct- 
ing the  future  of  agricultural  development,  but  also  in  record- 
ing its  past. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  social  functions  of  the  three  days* 
meeting  was  a  smoker  given  for  the  men  of  the  assodation  at 
the  Minnesota  club  of  St  Paul,  following  the  Friday  evening 
session.  Though  the  attendance  was  not  large,  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  those  who  were  present  felt  that  they  were 
entertained  by  real  hosts,  A  group  breakfast  at  the  St  Paul 
hotel  was  arranged  for  Saturday  in  honor  of  Mr.  Frederick  J. 
Turner,  of  Harvard  university.  All  of  the  twenty  odd  who  were 
asked  to  be  present  were  former  students  of  Professor  Turner. 

Saturday  forenoon  there  was  a  joint  sesMon  of  the  history 
teachers'  section  of  the  association  with  the  Twin  city  history 
teachers'  club.  Mr.  August  C.  Krey,  of  the  university  of  Min- 
nesota, presided.  The  first  paper  was  presented  by  Mi^s  Frances 
M.  Morehouse,  of  the  University  high  school,  university  of  Min- 
nesota, on  "The  method  content  in  teachers' courses."  The  writ- 
er discussed  the  reasons  for  the  inadequacy  of  many  college 
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courses  in  history  method;  the  necessity  of  having  practice 
teaching,  observation,  and  method  courses  carefully  correlated ; 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  aim  of  social  service  before  the 
teacher  of  any  of  the  social  sciences.  The  paper  also  empha- 
sized the  imortance  of  having  as  instmctors  in  method  courses 
those  who  are  good  teachers  themselves,  who  are  scholars,  and 
who  have  an  imderstanding  and  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  history  teaching  throughout  the  common  schools  of  the  land. 

The  paper  which  attracted  most  interest  was  by  Miss  Bessie 
L.  Pierce,  of  the  University  high  school,  state  university  of  Iowa, 
on  "Individual  instruction  in  history."  Miss  Pierce  discussed 
an  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  history,  in  which  a  section  was 
given  individual  instruction,  by  having  each  pnpil  progress  as 
fast  as  he  could  and  recit«  individually,  the  more  advanced 
pupils  assisting  the  teacher  by  hearing  the  recitations  of  the  less 
advanced.  When  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  this  section  was 
compared  with  that  of  the  section  conducted  by  group  redta- 
tion,  the  pupils  seemed  to  have  made  more  rapid  and  satisfac- 
tory progress  under  the  new  method.  The  students  enjoyed 
the  class,  and  in  the  following  year  the  plan  was  extended.  Cor- 
relation of  the  students'  grades  in  history  with  their  rating  in 
mental  tests  is  strikingly  close  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
with  the  individual  method  of  instruction  the  student's  progress 
is  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  his  own  ability. 

"Geographic  problems  in  American  history"  was  the  title 
of  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Bone,  principal  of  the  high  school  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  speaker  asserted  that  the  influence  of 
.  geography  is  too  little  emphasized  in  the  teaching  of  history, 
and  explmned  how  this  difficulty  had  been  met  in  the  Sioux  City 
high  school  by  the  preparation  of  a  manual  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  course  in  United  States  history.  The  scope 
and  method  of  the  manual  were  discussed. 

At  a  luncheon  given  by  the  St.  Paul  association,  the  Minnesota 
historical  society,  and  the  Twin  city  history  teachers'  club,  the 
principal  adress  was  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Moran,  of  Purdue 
university,  representing  the  United  States  committee  on  public 
information,  "Washington,  on  "The  fight  for  public  opinion." 
Mr.  Moran  discussed  the  necessity  for  an  educated  public  opin- 
ion to  support  the  war,  and  the  fact  that  our  traditional  policy 
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of  isolation  had  made  this  education  of  pnhlic  opinion  peculiarly 
necessary.  The  committee  on  public  informatioQ,  in  its  endeavor 
to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  causes  of  the  war,  laid  peculiar 
stress  on  its  deliberate  provocation  by  Austria  and  Germany, 
and  on  the  fact  that  America  entered  the  war  in  chivalry  and 
in  self-defense  as  well.  In  urging  the  whole-hearted  prosecution 
of  the  war,  it  pointed  to  the  diametrically  opposed  conceptions 
of  governnaent,  to  the  brutality  of  the  enemy,  to  our  debt  to  the 
allies,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  war  could  be  won  not  by  man- 
power alone,  but  only  witii  the  assistance  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  psychological  forces  in  the  country. 

Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  were  devoted  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  handsome  and  perfectly  appointed  new  building 
erected  by  the  state  of  Minnesota  for  Uie  use  of  the  Minnesota 
historical  society.  In  the  afternoon  several  brief  addresses  were 
made  and  the  building  was  inspected.  At  six  o'clock  dinner  was 
served  in  the  galleries,  and  in  the  evening  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Turner,  on  "Middle  west- 
em  pioneer  democracy."  The  address  was  hi^ly  illuminating, 
and  above  all  stimulating  and  suggestive,  as  are  all  the  writings 
of  the  revered  dean  of  the  students  of  western  history. 

CHA.nNCET  S.  Boucher 
"Washington  Univbebitt 
St.  Lotns 
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MINUTES  OP  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED  AT  THE 
ELEVENTH^ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  valley  histori- 
cal association  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.  May  9,  1918,  by 
the  president,  St.  G^eorge  L.  Sioussat  The  committees  appointed 
were:  Auditing — Lester  B.  Shippee  and  Melvin  E.  Gihnore; 
Resolutions — Louis  Pelzer,  William  E.  Connelley,  and  Herbert 
A.  Kellar. 

The  executive  eonmiittee  met  at  8:45  a.  u.  May  10.  Those 
present  were :  St.  George  L.  Sioussat,  Eugene  M.  Violette,  Orin 
G.  Libby,  Albert  H.  Sanford,  and  tiie  secretary.  In  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Sioussat  was  elected  temporary  chairman.  The 
secretary-treasurer  made  an  informal  report  of  the  finances  of 
the  association  and  was  authorized  to  renew  guaranty  pledges 
where  possible.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Violette  the  suggestion  was 
approved  that  the  secretary  formulate  a  plan  for  endowment 
to  be  presented  to  the  executive  committee  for  consideration  at 
some  future  time. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  procedure,  Frederic 
L.  Paxson,  cbmrman,  was  read  as  follows : 

1  Financial  policies,  so  far  as  they  are  discretionary  are  to  be 
handled  by  a  finance  committee,  consisting  of  the  president,  the  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  the  editor  of  the  Review,  and  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

2  AH  payments  are  to  be  made  by  the  seeretary-treasurer  on  vouchers 
numbered  serially  and  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

3  The  secretary-treasurer  is  to:  (a)  arrange  the  docket  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  all  public  meetings  of  the  association  or  its  executive 
conunittee;  (b)  send  minutes  of  meetings  to  all  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee;  and  (c)  keep  the  committee  lists  on  file,  and  advise 
with  the  president  upon  the  appointments  which  he  may  make. 

4  The  secretary-treasurer  is  to  secure  reports  from  the  chairmen  of 
committees  by  March  1  in  each  year,  and  snbmit  a  digest  of  these 
reports  to  the  executive  committ«e  before  the  annual  meeting.    The  term 
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of  appointment  (or  c(»nmittees  is  to  be  for  one  year  only,  and  all  ap- 
pointments are  to  be  announced  by  the  president  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  report  were  adopted  ae  read.  Sections 
1  and  2  were  already  the  method  of  procedare. 

The  diairman  pro  tempore  sommarized  informally  to  the  com- 
mittee the  letters  received  by  him  from  W.  0.  Hart,  diairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  La  Salle  memorial ;  from  0.  M.  Diekerson, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  standardizing  library  work  and 
library  equipment  in  secondary  schools;  from  L.  M.  Larson, 
of  the  same  committee  and  those  whom  Mr.  Larson  had  con- 
salted  with  reference  to  the  work  of  tiiis  committee ;  and  from 
J.  T.  Lee,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  adminiatration  of 
state  historical  societies.  No  reports  were  received  either  by 
the  secretary  or  the  president  from  the  committee  on  the  teach- 
ing of  state  history  in  the  high  school  corricnltim,  or  from  the 
board  of  editors  of  the  Mississippi  valley  historical  review. 
After  some  discussion  of  the  work  and  personnel  of  the  standing 
conmiitteeB  the  executive  committee  adjourned. 

Immediately  after  luncheon,  May  10,  the  association  was  cidled 
to  order  by  the  president,  Mr.  Sioussat,  and  listened  to  the 
address  by  Dean  John  B.  Johnston  of  the  university  of  Minne- 
sota. A  brief  response  was  ^ven  by  the  president,  after  which 
the  association  went  into  business  session.  First  in  order  was 
the  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  which  was  approved  and 
placed  on  file.* 

The  auditing  committee,  L.  B.  Shippee,  chairman,  reported 
that  it  had  examined  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the  associ- 
ation and  found  them  correct    The  report  was  adopted. 

A  report  of  the  committee  on  the  marking  of  historic  sites, 
W.  E.  Connelley,  churman,  was  read  by  the  secretary  as  follows: 

In  the  matter  of  matting  historic  sites,  little  has  been  accinnplished 
during  the  past  year;  at  least,  your  committee  has  been  unable  to  secure 
information  of  any  extended  activities  in  that  direction. 

Near  the  southeastern  oatskirts  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  the  limits 
of  what  is  now  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  the  Filson  club  marked  the  ^te 
of  the  first  home  of  George  Rogers  Clait  in  Kentucky.  The  inscription 
on  the  metal  tablet  reads : ' '  Mulberry  Hill  and  tiie  First  Home  of  George 

1  See  pott,  85S-3S9. 
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R(«ero  Clai^  in  Kentucky  Stood  On  This  Spot.  Built  in  1784.  De- 
molished in  1917.    Marked  by  the  Pilson  Club  in  1918." 

Your  committee  will  report  the  following,  not  knowing  whether  it 
has  been  reported  before  or  not ; 

On  the  western  edge  of  Stanford,  KaitudQ^,  stood  Logan's  fort.  The 
St.  Asaph  chapter  of  Dau^ters  of  tlie  American  revolution  marked  this 
site  in  1915.  The  inscription  cm  the  tablet  is  as  follows:  "This  Tablet 
Marks  the  Sit«  of  Logan's  Fort  1775.  Erected  by  St.  Asaph  Chapter 
of  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  September,  1915." 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Jane,  1917,  the  historical  society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  erected  a  monument  on  the  site  of  the  first 
bnilding  of  the  first  misson  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chnrch  in  what 
is  now  Kansas.  This  monnment  is  near  the  town  of  Turner,  in  Wyan- 
dotte county,  Kansas.  The  first  building  of  this  mission  was  erected  in 
the  summer  of  1830. 

Doubtless  there  have  been  other  historic  sites  mailed  but  knowledge 
of  these  maikii^  has  not  come  to  this  committee. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  following  report  of  the  committee  on  the  management  of 
state  historical  museums,  Charles  E.  Brown,  chairman,  was  read 
by  the  secretary  and  approved  by  the  association : 

The  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  European  war  has 
greatly  increased  the  activities  of  historical  museums  by  taming  th^r 
attention  to  the  need  of  now  laying  the  foundations  of  future  collections 
of  material  representing  this  new  and  important  field  oi  history. 

Some  museums  have  for  a  year  or  more  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
assembling  of  representative  collections  of  the  numerous  war  posters, 
proclamations,  handbills  and  other  printed  matter  issued  by  the  various 
government  departments,  state  councils  of  safety,  national  and  state 
aasociaticms  and  other  agencies  engaged  in  war  activities.  The  numerous 
attractive  advertising  posters  of  a  patriotic  character  have  also  received 
the  attention  of  museums,  and  examples  of  these  are  being  collected 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers.  Whenever  possible  two  or  three  speci- 
taens  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  posters  have  been  secured  in  order 
that  exchange  with  other  museums  and  libraries  may  finally  be  made. 
Of  the  government  posters  many  are  the  work  of  leading  American 
artists  and  illustrators,  and  this  fact  has  greatly  increased  the  demand 
for  them.  Many  of  the  posters  issued  a  year  or  two  ago  have  already 
become  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  In  several  museums  the  best  of 
the  government  posters  have  been  framed  and  di^layed  on  the  walls 
or  in  multiplex  display  frames.    In  at  least  one  musetim  a  special  poster 
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room  has  been  opened  and  has  already  met  with  great  public  appre- 
ciation. The  proper  indexing  and  filing  of  the  very  large  number  of 
both  American  and  foreign  posters  issued  to  date  is  a  prc^lem  which 
both  museums  and  libraries  must  solve.  As  most  of  them  are  printed  on 
paper  of  rather  poor  quality  it  is  likely  that  provision  most  finally 
be  made  for  backing  them  with  linen. 

For  obvious  TBoaom,  chi^y,  we  believe,  for  lack  of  transportation 
facilities,  only  very  gmall  collections  of  the  military  equipmrait  and  other 
materials  in  use  on  the  battle  fronts  have  reached  this  coontry.  Some 
historical  museums,  however,  through  the  gmerous  aid  of  retoming 
soldiers  and  civilians  have  been  able  to  obtun  and  to  make  interesting 
public  exhibitions  of  specimens  of  steel  helmets,  gas  masks,  weapons, 
projectiles,  medals,  and  similar  articles  in  use  by  the  allies  or  eaptored 
from  the  en«ny.  After  the  close  of  the  war  a  targe  influx  of  such 
material  into  this  country  may  be  expected  and  every  historical  museum 
should  then  endeavor  to  secure  as  large  a  collection  of  it  as  poeuble. 

In  all  states  where  historical  committees  are  organized  in  connectim 
with  state  councils  of  defense  &  place  should  be  found  on  these  bodies 
for  both  historians  and  masenm  directors. 

One  of  the  important  events  of  the  year  among  western  historical 
museums  is  the  housing  of  the  museum  of  the  Minnesota  historical  so* 
ciety  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  society's  new  building  at  St.  Paul.  This 
particular  museum,  long  hidden  in  the  basement  of  the  capitol  building, 
should  soon  assume  its  rightful  place  as  an  active  educational  agency 
in  the  state  and  city  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee,  Benjamin  P.  Sham- 
haugh,  chairman,  vras  presented  as  follows : 

For  president — Harlow  Lindley. 

For  secretary-treasurer  —  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Paine. 

For  members  of  the  executive  committee  for  three  yeais  —  Chauncey 
a.  Boucher,  Louis  Peker,  and  William  E.  Connelley. 

For  members  of  the  board  of  editors  for  three  years  —  Clarence  W. 
Alvord,  James  A.  James,  and  Walter  L,  Fleming. 

For  members  of  the  executive  commitee  of  the  teachers'  section  for 
three  years — Howard  C.  Hill,  secretary,  and  Waldo  F.  Mitchell. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  the  members  present  for  the  election  of  the 
nominees.  The  ballot  was  so  cast  and  the  president  declared 
the  officers  elected. 

Mr.  Sioussat  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following 
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chairmen  of  committees:  Howard  C.  Hill,  standardizing  library 
work  and  library  eqaipment  in  secondary  schools;  William  O. 
Hart,  La  Salle  memorial ;  William  E.  Connelley,  marking  of  his- 
torical sites;  Edward  C.  Page,  management  of  state  historical 
mnsenms;  Dan  E.  Clark,  administration  of  state  historical  sod.- 
eties;  Albert  H.  Sanford,  teaching  of  state  history  in  the  high 
school  curricnlnm;  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Paine,  membership. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  Lonis  Pelzer,  chairman,  pre- 
sented two  resolutions,  as  follows : 

Besolved,  That  in  the  death  of  George  Lockhart  lUves  the  prof  esoon 
of  histoTy  haa  lost  a  man  of  sound  and  eritical  sclu^ai^p  ^ose  woi^ 
has  beea  an  inspiration  to  other  membeTs  of  our  craft,  and  the  Misds- 
sippi  Taller  historical  associatiou  recognizes  in  his  death  the  loss  of  a 
friend,  a  aapporter,  and  a  guide; 

That  in  the  death  of  Francis  Asbmy  Sampson  on  February  4,  1918, 
this  association  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  founders  and  ex-presidents 
and  recognizes  the  passing  of  a  diligent  worker  of  forty  years  in  the 
field  of  western  and  of  local  history,  the  fruits  of  whose  labors  are  the 
common  possession  of  historical  scholarship  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Resolved,  That  this  associatitm  expreeBcs  its  sppredation  of  the  excel- 
lent work  rendered  by  the  committees  oa  program  and  arrangements  in 
this,  the  eleventh,  annual  meeting  of  the  association ; 

That  we  express  our  pleasure  and  ctmgratulations  to  the  state  histori- 
cal society  of  Minnesota  upcm  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  its  new 
historical  building,  the  use  of  which  has  added  to  the  pleasures  and 
pn^t  of  this  gathering,  and 

That  we  express  our  pleasure  and  appreciation  for  the  kindly  coarte- 
nes  and  gracipus  hospitalities  extended  to  this  aasodation  by  the  St. 
Paul  association  of  business  and  public  afEairs,  by  the  St.  Paul  Univer- 
sity club,  the  Minnesota  club,  the  aniversity  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Twin 
city  history  teachers '  club. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  the  first  by  a  ris- 
ing vote. 

The  business  session  was  then  adjourned. 

The  new  executive  committee  met  at  3  p.  m.  May  10.  Those 
present  were :  St.  Q-eorge  L.  Sionssat,  Albert  H.  Sanford,  En- 
gene  M.  Violette,  William  E.  Connelley,  Channcey  S.  Boucher, 
Louis  Pelzer,  and  the  secretary.  Mr.  Sionssat  was  elected  tem- 
porary chairman.    Mr.  Violette  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
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executive  committee  for  the  coming  year  and  Benjamin  F.  Sham- 
baugh  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the  ezecntiTe  committee  in  the 
place  of  Archer  B.  Hulbert,  resigned. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  execntiTe  committee  and  others  the 
secretary  was  instructed  to  have  one  hundred  separates  of  the 
constitation  reprinted  from  the  1916-1917  Pboobeoutos.  It  was 
voted  that,  if  it  met  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  editors, 
a  list  of  Uie  present  members  of  the  association  be  printed  sep- 
arately and  mailed  with  the  next  volume  of  Pbocebmhos.  Invi- 
tations from  the  Missouri  historical  society,  Wadiington  univer- 
sity, the  convention  bureau  and  other  commercial  organizations 
to  meet  in  St.  Louis  in  1919  were  presented  by  the  secretary, 
and  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  hold  the  twelfth  annual  meeting 
in  that  city.    The  executive  committee  then  adjourned. 

CiAKi  S.  Paine,  Secretary 
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(Apeil  30, 1917  TO  Apeil  20,  1918) 

For  Tmavoidable  reaaona  the  Pboceedinqs  for  1916-1917,  containing 
the  minates  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  which  was  held  in  Chicago, 
April  26-28,  1917,  have  not  yet  come  from  the  press  but  they  will  be 
reedy  for  distribution  very  socw. 

Immediately  following  the  meeting  in  Chicago  a  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  the  mraabers  of  the  ^ecutJTe  committee  to  ascertain  their  senii- 
ments  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  in  1918,  invitations 
having  be^i  rec^ved  f  run  La  Crosse,  Wiaconsn,  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
St.  Paul  was  the  unanimoos  choice  of  the  committee,  the  member  fmn 
WiscoDffln  generously  deciding  in  favor  of  that  city  on  account  of  the 
invitation  of  the  Minnesota  historical  socieQr  to  assist  in  dedicating 
the  new  historical  building.  The  time  preened  was  early  in  May  and 
the  date  finally  chosen  was  May  9,  10,  and  11. 

The  questionnaire  also  asked  whether  the  members  (A  the  executive 
committee  would  favor  meeting  in  Chicago  ev«y  alt^uate  year,  or 
every  third  year.  Six  members  voted  in  favor  Ot  every  alternate  year; 
sx  preferred  every  third  year;  (me  opposed  both  measures;  one,  a 
m^nber  from  Chicago,  preferred  not  to  vote ;  two  did  not  reply.  There 
was  no  majority  vote  cast,  and' the  matter  should  again  come  before 
the  executive  committee. 

The  following  financial  budget,  based  upon  the  expenditures  for  1916- 
1917  and  recommended  by  the  finance  committee,  was  approved  by  the 
executive  c<Hnmittee: 

Printing  Pboceedinos  and  Review. .$2541.00 

Postage  and  express. 175.00 

aerical  work. - - 520.00 

Miscellaneous  printing 112.00 

Expense  editorial  office 300.00 

Office  supplies. 15.00 

Furniture  and  fixtures. 12.00 

Freight  and  drayage. 10.15 

Traveling  expenses. 113.00 

Total  »3798.15 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Alvord  tlie  allowance  for  tJie  editorial  office 
was  inereaaed  from  (300  to  (450.  It  was  sa^^ested  hj  the  finance  com- 
mittee that  flftr  iKir  coat  of  the  money  cdlected  from  new  membership 
dnee  and  the  sale  of  pablications  be  additional  allowance  for  clerical 
work.    Both  measores  were  onanimoasly  approved. 

On  July  28,  1917,  the  presidrnt  appointed  James  M.  Callahan  of 
West  Virginia  tmiveraity  to  act  with  Walter  L,  Fleming  of  Vanderiiilt 
TUUTeraity,  appointed  by  the  American  historical  associaticHi  to  arrange 
the  pn^fi^m  for  the  joint  sesraon  of  the  Missisappi  valley  historical 
associaticm  with  the  American  historical  as90ciati<Hi  at  Philadelphia  in 
December,  1917. 

This  aemaa  was  hdd  the  morning  of  December  28  at  the  nniTcrsity 
of  Penn^lyania.  St.  George  L.  Sioussat,  president  of  the  Miasisappi 
valley  historical  association,  preaded,  and  the  following  program  was 
given:  "To  what  ezt^t  was  George  Rogers  Clark  in  poasesmon  of  the 
northwest  at  the  dose  of  the  revolution  T"  by  James  A.  James  of  North- 
western univeraty;  "The  Spanidi  consi»racy  in  Tennessee,"  by  Archi- 
bald Henderson  of  the  ouiverBity  or  North  Carolina;  "The  misson  of 
General  George  Matthews  on  the  Florida  frontier,"  by  Isaac  J.  Cox  of 
the  onivarsity  of  Cincinnati ;  and  ' '  Stephen  F.  Aostin, ' '  by  Eugene  C. 
Barker  of  the  univeraty  of  Texas.  A  paper  on  "Popolism  in  Louiedana 
in  the  nineties,"  by  Melvin  J.  White  was  read  by  title  only,  owing  to 
the  absoice  of  Mr.  White. 

About  fifty  membera  of  the  MiasisMppi  valley  historical  association 
were  in  attendance  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  Philadelphia 
on  December  26  the  nsoal  dinner  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  associ- 
ation was  not  arranged.  A  breakfast  was  held  on  Saturday,  December 
29,  for  the  membeis  of  the  executive  committee  and  others  who  desired 
to  attend.  Affairs  in  general  were  discussed.  An  informal  report  was 
d^ven  by  the  secretary  and  a  tentative  prt^ram  for  the  St.  Paul  meeting 
was  (^ered  by  Mr,  Boucher,  chairman  of  the  program  committee.  A 
reoi^^anization  of  all  ctMnmittees  was  proposed.  The  resignation  of  Mr. 
Alvord  as  managing  editor  of  the  Review  created  conaderable  dismay 
at  this  particular  time.  Upon  the  urgent  request  of  the  president  and 
others,  however,  the  resignatirai  was  later  withdrawn  and  Mr.  Alvord 
ccmsented  to  continue  as  managing  editor,  his  health  permitting,  during 
the  period  of  the  war. 

The  prend^it  appointed  the  program  committee '  for  the  eleventh 
annual  meeting  as  follows:  Chauncey  S.  Boucher,  chairman,  John  D. 
Hicks,  B.  M.  Tryon,  William  J.  Trimble,  and  Walter  L.  Flenung.  The 
program  for  this  meeting  is  evidence  of  their  excdlcnt  work.  Solon  J. 
Buck  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  local  committee  on  arrangements 
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with  aathority  to  select  his  associates.  For  the  nominating  committee 
the  presdwit  appointed  Benjamin  F.  Shambaag^  ehainnan,  Arthar  C. 
Cede,  and  Theodore  T.  Jack. 

A  qaestionnaire  sent  March  4,  1918,  to  the  memberB  of  the  executive 
committee  propoGong  "that  the  preudent  be  empowered  t«  appoint  a 
committee  to  go  over  and  revise  the  precedents  of  the  association  and 
the  number  and  dnties  of  its  committees  and  that  the  committees  for 
the  new  year  be  appointed  by  the  outgmng  president"  received  the 
approval  of  the  committee,  and  the  f<^awing  men  were  appointed  to 
constitute  a  special  committee  on  procedure :  Frederic  L.  Paxson,  chair- 
man, Solon  J.  Buck,  Arthur  C.  Cole,  John  D.  Hicks,  Eugene  M.  Violetta 

Im  December,  1916,  the  standing  committees  were  reorganized  by 
Mr.  raxscHL  who  was  then  president.  It  was  too  late  for  any  effective 
work  before  the  1917  meeting  and  it  was  thought  best  not  to  change 
the  personnel  of  these  committees  until  after  the  present  meeting.  Owing 
to  readily  ^plainable  causes  not  a  great  deal  of  work  could  be  accom- 
plished during  ihe  present  year. 

Mr.  Connelley,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  marking  of  historical 
sites,  reports  that  yery  little  has  been  done  in  the  past  year.  Oliver  M. 
Dickerson,  chairman  of  the  c(Humittee  oa  standardizing  library  work 
and  library  equipment  in  secondary  schools,  cailisted  and  is  serving 
as  a  captain  in  the  army.  He  reagned  inxa  the  committee  too  late  to 
allow  a  new  chairman  to  be  appointed.  Revival  of  interest  in  every- 
thing French  will  doabtlesa  aid  the  La  Salle  memorial  committee  when 
it  is  thought  best  again  to  take  up  this  work.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  managi^natt  of  state  historical  mu- 
seums, 8^8  that  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  European 
war  has  greatly  mlai^ed  the  activities  of  historical  museums.  The  mem- 
bership committee  with  the  secretary  as  chairman  has  made  a  continnous 
effort  to  secure  new  members  and,  what  is  quite  as  important,  to  retain 
on  the  roll  the  previous  members.  It  will  occur  to  yon  at  once  that  this 
has  beeu  an  abnormal  year.  Some  of  our  members  have  entered  the 
service.  This  and  the  rising  cost  of  living  together  with  the  caU  for 
contributions  to  the  war  have  operated  against  us  and  some  have  lapsed 
in  mnnbership.  But  notwithstandri^  these  adveose  cireumstances  we 
have  had  a  successful  year.  Forty-two  new  mwnbers  have  been  added 
since  April  30,  1917,  and  the  resolta  of  the  campaign  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  this  time. 

There  are  three  classes  of  members  whose  support  is  vital  to  the 
existence  of  this  association.  The  first  are  members  who  do  active 
work  on  the  committees,  contribute  papers,  and  make  it  their  business 
to  att^d  the  annual  and  midyear  meetings.    The  second  class  is  com- 
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posed  of  that  large  number  of  bosmeas  and  professicmal  m^i  who  are 
interested  in  western  history  and  are  able  and  willing  to  contribute  to 
the  sapport  of  saeh  an  association  as  this.  The  third  class  is  the  public 
and  schocd  libraries  that  pli^  saeh  a  great  part  in  the  educational  systan 
of  today.  There  are  in  the  United  States  almost  three  thousand  publie 
and  sehocd  libraries  having  more  than  five  thousand  volumes  and  many 
smaller  librariee  that  need  the  material  contained  in  the  publications 
of  this  association,  also  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  normal  schod  li- 
braries supported  whdly  by  state  appropriations.  We  have  255  libraries 
upon  our  mailing  list,  and  a  few  othera  receive  the  publications  throo^ 
the  membership  f^  the  president  or  libiBriaa.  This  is  a  very  small  num- 
ber out  of  the  many  public  and  school  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
Emphasis  is  now  b^g  laid  more  than  ever  before  on  the  value  of 
teaching  history  as  a  method  not  only  of  stimulating  patriotism  but 
also  of  stabilizing  judgment  as  to  the  meaning  of  events  or  the  value 
of  policies.  Therefore  we  hope  for  greater  gains  in  the  neu*  future. 
The  total  membership  of  the  association  to  April  30  is  703. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Francis  A.  Sampson 
of  Cfdumbia,  Missouri,  on  February  18,  1918.  Mr.  Sampson  was  one  of 
tlie  seven  men  who  met  in  Lincoln  on  October  17,  1907,  and  organized 
this  association.  Three  of  these  seven  men  are  dead.  Other  deaths  re- 
ported during  the  year  are:  George  L.  Rives,  August,  1917;  Joseph 
Oscar  nnnninghum,  April,  1917;  Geoi^  Perrin  Davis,  January  10, 
1917;  Elbert  0.  Fei^uson,  May  10,  1917;  Henry  A.  Castle,  August  16, 
1916.    Mr.  Bives  was  for  three  years  a  guarantor  for  the  Review. 

Following  the  cuattun  inaugurated  lost  year  the  accounts  of  the 
secretary-treasure  have  been  audited  by  a  public  accountant  and  I 
herewith  submit  a  certified  stat«uent  of  the  same  from  April  30,  1917, 
to  April  30,  1918. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  the  president  and  members  of  Uie 
executive  committee  for  their  faithful  and  valuable  asastaace  in  the  past 
year. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
April  30,  1917  — April  30,  1918 
Receipts 
Individual  memberahip  fees      .  t  748.00 

Libruy  membership  fees    .  771.50 

Sustaining  and  life  membership  fees  .  315.00 

Guaranty  for  printing  pnblicatims    .         1425.00 

Advertising 40.00 

Book  sales  ! 130.50 

Exchange .40 

Dne^  of  new  members        .  .  132.00 

Total  receipts  $3562.40 

Balance  on  hand,  April  30,  1917    .  237.95 


Poblieationa        .... 

Clerical  salariee 

Editorial  expenses 

Postage  and  express    . 

Miscellaneous  printing 

OfBce  supplies     .... 

Traveling  expenses 

Freight  and  drayage  . 

Commission,  new  members  and  books 

Total  disborsementa 

Balance  tm  hand 


Dishvrnments 

$1704.91 


520.00 
348.00 
122.64 
125.30 
5.05 
147.61 
10.28 
131.29 


$3115.08 
685.27 


$3800.35  $3800.35 


Thia  !■  to  eertUj  that  we  bave  audited  tbe  Meomits  of  Ctara  B.  P^ii«,  oeentarf 
of  the  MlHisrippl  TiUaf  hiatorieal  aasodatioii,  for  tbe  jtftx  ending  April  30,  1918, 
Aid  that  the  forgoing  ie  a  eomet  itatement  of  the  reeeipte  and  diabonHnenta  tor 
the  period. 

The  reeeipte  have  been  verified  bj  eheckhig,  item  bj  item,  a  doplieate  oop  j  of  the 
reodpta  retained  hj  Q»  aeeratarr,  while  an  approved  nraeher  has  been  preeented  for 
each  item  of  diabarsNnent,  and  the  balance  on  hand  haa  been  verified  \ij  the  state- 
ment of  the  National  bank  of  oommerce  of  Lincoln,  Nabraaks. 

Wioaixa-BABOOOK  Ookpaht,  PhAKo  AoooitntCMtt 
"Bf  HoKAm  B.  WiofflMS,  C  i>.  A. 
LtNOOLM,  Nbbkasea,  tixf  6,  1018 

Respectfully  sulnnitted, 

Claba  S.  PAura,  Swreiary-Treatvirvr 
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SIX  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  FAE  NORTHWEST 

Dnrmg  Uie  latter  part  of  the  eighties  the  "National  Fanners' 
Alliance"  enjoyed  folly  as  mnch  prominence  in  the  northwestern 
states  and  teiritories  as  the  Nonpartisan  league  enjoys  in  the 
same  region  today.  Originating  in  Illinois,  the  alliance  organi- 
zation in  these  years  spread  rapidly  into  the  neighboring  agri- 
cnltoral  states,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska,  swept  over  Dakota  territory  like  a  tidal  wave,  and 
was  only  imperfectly  checked  by  the  lUx^  mountains.  As 
early  as  October,  1885,  a  delegate  to  one  of  the  nomerons  Dakota 
constitutional  conventions  coald  say  witii  some  semblance  of 
truth :  ' '  The  time  has  been  when  the  farmers  needed  protection 
against  corporations  and  corporation  lawyers,  but  I  think  the 
tables  are  turned  now.  .  .  .  Especially  when  we  hear  so 
much  said  in  favor  of  the  farmers"  by  men  who  never  "handled 
the  plow-handles."'  By  January,  1889,  the  St  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  counted  seven  hundred  and  forty  local  alliances  in  Dakota 
territory  alone,  two  hundred  of  which  had  been  added  daring 
the  past  year,  and  maintained  that  the  Farmers*  alliance  con- 
trolled two-thirds  of  the  territorial  legislature.*  This  alliance 
was  not  supposed  to  be  a  political  organization,  and  its  members 
still  listed  themselves  as  democrats  or  republicans,  but  it  had  a 
distinctiy  political  program.  A  convention  held  at  Huron,  Da- 
kota territory,  in  the  summer  of  1889,  demanded  that  all  public 
necessities  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  government, 
that  railways  should  be  operated  by  the  government  "on  an  ac- 
tual cost  basis, ' '  that ' '  a  circulating  medimn  in  necessary  quan- 
tities" should  be  issued  "direct  to  the  people,"  that  taxation 
should  be  made  equal  and  just,  that  prohibition,  both  state  and 
national,  should  be  adopted,  that  United  States  senators  should 
be  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  that  the  Australian  sys- 
tem of  voting  should  be  instituted,  and  that  the  right  of  suffrage 

1  Dakota  aonttiUaiontU  convention,  ISSS,  edited  bj  Doute  Bobinaon  (Hnton,  1907), 
624  (Binder's  titie,  CoMtitirttoMi  debate;  toL  1). 
■  Pioneer  Freu,  Jannair  10,  IfiSS,  p.  7. 
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should  be  extended  to  women.  If  any  promising  reform  was 
neglected,  the  oversight  was  purely  unintentional.  Prominent 
among  the  demands  of  the  fanners  was  an  insistence  npon  courts 
of  arbitration  for  labor  disputes  "that  justice  not  precedents 
may  be  pven,"  the  prohibition  by  law  of  child  labor,  and  similar 
measures  designed  to  draw  the  support  of  organized  labor.*  , 
Elsewhere  than  in  Dakota  this  same  solicitude  about  the  rights 
of  labor  was  observed.  A  delegate  to  the  Idaho  constitutional 
convention  of  1889  complained  that,  although  there  was  but  a 
single  representative  of  the  labor  interests  on. the  floor  of  the 
convention,  whenever  that  delegate  proposed  "some  little 
amendment,"  everybody  made  haste  to  adopt  it.*  Despite  the 
protestations  of  the  alliance  men  that  they  were  nonpartisan, 
there  was  real  reason  to  believe  with  the  Portland  Oregonian 
that  a  "new  political  trust"  including  "Q-rangers,  Knights  of 
Labor,  Prohibitionists,  and  Union  Labor  men"  was  in  process 
of  formation.' 

Later,  as  the  People's  party,  this  so-called  "trust"  was  des- 
tined to  sacrifice  its  strictly  reform  character  to  a  fanatical  devo- 
tion to  free  silver,  but  well  before  that  time  had  come — indeed, 
before  the  "trust"  was  fairly  formed — the  radicals  who  were  to 
compose  it  had  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  put  their  theo- 
ries into  law,  if  not  into  practice.  After  innumerable  delays, 
congress  had  decided  to  admit  the  northwestern  territories  to 
statehood,  and  as  a  result  of  congressional  encouragement  no 
less  than  six  constitutional  conventions  came  together  in  the 
northwest  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1889.'  Five  of  the  con- 
ventions, representing  the  prospective  states  of  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  opened  their  sessions 
on  the  same  day,  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  Wyoming  convention 
came  together  two  months  later.  In  e&ch  of  these  gatherings 
an  unusual  number  of  delegates  listed  themselves  as  farmers, 
and  in  one  of  them,  that  of  North  Dakota,  the  farmers,  who  actu- 

•  Pioneer  Preet,  Jime  20, 1889,  p.  1. 

•  ProoeedingB  and  debate*  of  f h«  eonatitutiimal  conveiUio*  of  Idaho,  1889,  edited 
1^  1.  W.  Hart  (CMdwell,  1B12),  2:  1037. 

s  Portland  Weekly  Oregonian,  August  23,  168B,  p.  ID. 

•  For  the  ioBtorj  of  Uie  rtniggle  for  statehood,  see  Frederis  L.  Pazson,  '"Hie 
Adndsaion  of  the  'omnibiu'  states,  1880-00,"  In  tho  stats  histerieal  soeie^  of  Wis- 
oonsiD,  Froeeedingi,  1011,  pp.  77-96. 
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ally  outnumbered  the  inevitable  lawyers,  selected  for  their  pre- 
ading  officer  the  viee-preBident  of  the  territorial  alliance.^ 
After  a  short  interral  the  discreet  correspondent  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  conld  proclaim:  "The  wisdom  of  giving  the 
farmers  the  Unea  is  already  demonstrated.    They  can  drive."* 

It  must  not  be  considered,  however,  that  these  conventions 
represented  solely  a  farmers'  point  of  view.  They  were  reform 
conventions.  Where  it  existed  the  Farmers*  alliance  furnished 
a  convenient  nucleus  about  which  all  dissatisfied  elements  mi^t 
gather.  But  even  in  the  mountain  territories  where  the  alliance 
had  no  organization  comjmrable  to  that  of  the  strictly  agricul- 
tural communities,  the  reform  elements  were  rapidly  combining. 
Neither  did  the  conventions  represent  a  purely  sectional  point 
of  view.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  only  one  out  of  the  sev- 
eral hondred  members  of  the  six  conventions  had  been  bom  in 
the  territory  whose  transition  to  statehood  was  now  engaging 
his  attention.*  The  average  delegate  bad  come  from  one  of  the 
middle  western  states,  but  all  sections  of  the  country  were  rep- 
resented, even  the  south,  and  the  demand  for  reform  whidi  was 
voiced  came  not  from  the  nortiiwest  alone,  but  from  the  nation 
at  large.  Everywhere  men  were  becoming  conscious  and 
ashamed  of  the  political  corruption  into  which  the  times  had 
fallen.  A  typical  example  of  the  need  for  a  new  order  of  things 
was  to  be  found  in  New  York,  where  "with  a  chorus  of  rejoicings 
and  denunciationB  by  the  press  of  all  shades  of  opinion,"  the 
legislature  bad  recently  adjourned,  properly  condemned  by  the 
New  York  Nation  as  the  "most  shameless  and  corrupt  we  have 
had  since  Tweed's  time."" 

While  the  demand  for  reform  was  thus  national,  and  not 
wholly  sectional,  the  northwest  had  special  grievances.   The  ter- 

rPiott««r  Pre—,  Uaj  2S,  1660,  p.  ff;  CKioago  TrOntM,  July  S,  ISSff,  p.  8;  Chicago 
Inter  OoaM,  Jnlj  S,  188V,  p.  1. 

■  Pioneer  Pre**,  Jvify  19,  1680,  p.  0. 

•  Owlu  Hieka  of  WaahingtoD.    A*uUble  aUtutiei  aro  aa  fallows: 

Fondgnbom    American         Nortb  South 

Uontana II  64  44  20 

North  Dakota 23  52  68  0 

Waahington   12  S3  46  IT 

Uaaj  of  those  listed  as  foreign  bom  were  Canadiaos,  and  a  majoritj  of  those  com- 
ing from  the  sonth  were  from  Hissoori. 

10  oration,  48:  416;  PionMr  Pre**,  iUj  27,  1889,  p.  4. 
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ritoriol  status  had  been  admirably  fitted  to  impress  Ibe  fact  of 
corruptioD  and  the  need  for  reform  npon  the  men  authorized  to 
frame  these  constitutions.  Territorial  citizens  were  accustomed 
to  executive  and  judicial  oflScera — "carpet-baggers" — who  ex- 
hibited the  worst  features  of  the  spoils  system  as  applied  to  fed- 
eral appointmente.  Owing  nothing  to  the  people  whom  they 
ruled,  they  were  peculiarly  susceptible  to  local  cormpting  influ- 
ences, and  at  the  swne  time  were  necessarily  subservient  to  their 
political  masters  in  Washington.  Even  judges  were  often  indif- 
ferent to  their  duties.  They  sometimes  absented  themselves  un- 
duly, and,  especially  in  the  mining  communities,  they  were  usu- 
ally ignorant  of  local  law.  Moreover,  new  conditions  had  arisen 
which  taxed  to  the  limit  the  powers  of  the  states  themselves, 
and  made  the  old  territorial  government  entirely  inadequate." 
Great  commercial  interests  had  come  into  existence,  which  de< 
manded  regulation  and  control  beyond  the  authority  of  the  ter- 
ritories to  act,  while  congress,  absorbed  in  politics,  was  indiffer- 
ent to  all  else.  After  the  construction  of  the  continental  rail- 
ways the  entire  northwest  was  in  a  state  of  exceptionally  com- 
plete economic  dependence  upon  the  transportation  companies, 
who  determined  at  will  tlie  terms  upon  which  communications 
with  the  rest  of  tiie  country  might  be  mfuntained,  and  who  con* 
trolled  locally,  and  administered  for  their  own  interests,  im- 
mense tracts  of  valuable  agricultural  and  mining  lands.  This 
tremendous  power  of  the  roads  themselves,  and  of  the  "trnsts" 
whidi  they  fostered,  required  government  control— a  situation 
which  the  territorial  legislatures  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
meet.  The  people  were  confronted  on  the  one  hand  by  an  anti- 
quated political  system  which  invited  corruption,  and  on  the 
other  by  tiie  need  of  an  immediate  expansion  of  state  activities 
to  meet  new  and  unprecedented  conditions. 

From  the  conventions  which  assembled  in  1889  conservatism 
was  not  to  be  expected.  These  delegates  represented  the  rad- 
icalism of  the  frontier.  They  represented  the  forces  of  agrarian 
discontent,  resentful  because  they  believed  themselves  victimized 

II  An  excellent  numn&iy  of  the  grieraneea  of  territorial  oititenB  la  to  be  found  m 
an  utiele  t^  JoMph  Ward,  "The  territorial  gjvtem  of  the  tTnited  States,"  in 
Andover  Beviev,  10:  51-62.  The  writor  of  thia  article  was  a  foremoBt  flgun  in  Uie 
movement  for  atat^ood  in  Booth  Dakota. 
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by  corporate  exploitation.  They  were  inexperienced  for  the 
most  part  in  govemmental  affairs,  and  careless  of  precedent. 
They  were  inevitably  the  extremists— the  maximalists — the 
bolsheviki,  one  might  say — of  their  time. 

Next  to  wholesale  condemnations  of  the  "corporations"  the 
sabgeet  to  which  the  delegates  tnmed  most  naturally  was  that 
of  reforming  the  legislature.  The  acute  dissatisfaction  with 
which  this  branch  of  the  govermnent  was  regarded  led  to  sev- 
eral proposals  looking  to  a  radical  reconstruction  of  the  law- 
making body.  One  of  these  was  a  somewhat  extensive  elabora- 
tion of  the  referendam.  During  the  meeting  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
convention  of  1885  the  "Dakota  plan,"  as  it  was  called,  for  the 
first  time  received  general  attention.  The  author  of  the  idea 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  ordinary  form  of  local  gov- 
ermnent has  proved  a  failure";  that  it  has  yielded  everywhere 
in  this  republic  "the  most  corrupt  government  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ' ' ;  tiiat  there  is  not  a  local  legislature  In  the  country  which 
does  not  "refuse  to  enact  just  laws  that  are  demanded  by  the 
people";  that  although,  theoretically,  representatives  are  dei>- 
uties  of  the  people,  "practically  they  are  our  masters,  and  have 
almost  unlimited  power  over  our  lives,  liberty,  and  properly"; 
that  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  their  constituents;  that  al- 
though for  years  constitution  makers  have  been  devising  ways 
and  means  to  restrain  them,  they  have  .steadily  grown  worse, 
"until  the  sitting  of  an  average  legislature  is  become  a  public 
calamity";  that  "representative  law  making  is  one  of  the  worst 
evils  of  the  age";  and  that  the  evil  cannot  be  remedied  "until 
deputized  law  making  is  abolished  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 
To  carry  this  proposition  into  effect  it  was  proposed  tiiat  the 
le^slature  be  denied  the  power  of  enacting  any  important  leg- 
islation. Laws  concerning  corporations,  railroads,  appropria- 
tions, and  similarly  essential  statutes  should  be  formulated  by 
the  le^slature,  but  adopted  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people 
at  special  elections." 

Opponents  of  the  scheme,  of  course,  inrasted  that  it  was  the- 

i>  This  plan  attraetod  (wnriderable  attention,  and  aome  favor,  from  tlie  CUoago 
Timei.  See  the  i»ueg  of  September  14,  1884,  p.  2,  September  17,  1885,  p.  4,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1885,  p.  5,  September  21,  1885,  p.  4.  See  alao  South  Dakota,  Debatet, 
1:113. 
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oretically  as  well  as  practically  nnsonnd.  It  proposed  to  com- 
mit the  deliberative  fnnction  to  a  body  without  the  faculty  of 
enacting,  and  the  enacting  function  to  a  body  without  the  faculty 
of  deliberating.  It  was  a  "captivating  fallacy."  The  people 
of  Dakota  had  taken  the  motto,  "Under  God  tiie  people  rule," 
and  had  convinced  themselves  that  the  only  way  the  people  could 
rule  was  to  vote  on  all  the  laws.  "Under  the  so-called  Dakota 
plan  there  would  be  practically  no  constitution.  The  people  in 
voting  on  the  acts  submitted  at  the  elections  would  exercise  the 
same  power  they  did  in  adopting  the  cons!^5i'.flf  .nbw  every, 
measure  contrary  to  that  instrument  would  rank  as  an  amend- 
ment. There  would  be  no  limits  to  the  power  of  the  people. 
Fundamental  policies  could  be  voted  up  at  one  election  and  down 
at  another  according  to  the  excitement  that  roled  the  hour. 
Under  such  a  system  popular  whims  and  caprices  would  often 
be  voiced  instead  of  tiie  sober  second  thought  and  deliberate 
judgment  which  alone  are  to  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  will 
of  the  people."" 

These  objections  carried  weight,  and,  for  the  time  being,  the 
plan  failed  to  win  substantial  support.  Nevertheless,  similar 
ideas  came  out  in  large  numbers  during  the  conventions  of  1889. 
In  Washington,  it  was  proposed  to  submit  all  special  laws  to 
popular  vote,  and  also  to  subnoit  any  law  to  popular  vote  if  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  so  desired.**  One  North 
Dakota  delegate  thought  that  it  might  be  desirable,  before  the 
laws  passed  by  any  legislative  session  could  become  operative, 

1*  CHeago  TrOuM,  SeptMnber  21,  1885,  p.  A.  The  Chioago  Timea  Baggestei  u 
an  alternatiYe  for  meeting  tlie  ilia,  admittedlj  eiistMit,  the  limitatiom  of  the  legiria- 
tive  power  of  iptuntlng  mon^  to  the  itams  and  amonnta  aaked  for  l^  tlie  ezecatiTe. 
An  "executive  miniitry"  Aeald  haw  power  to  draw  up  a  budget.  The  le^alatnre 
might  propoae  leas  than  the  mina  asked,  tnit  not  more.  CMoofro  Timet,  September 
17,  1889,  p.  4.  Bee  aleo  Pioneer  Preta,  Haj  30,  1889,  p.  4.  When  adopted,  the 
Idaho  constitution  did  require  the  governor  at  the  commencement  of  each  session  to 
present  eitimat«8  of  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  for  all  purpoeea  of  tlie  state. 
Constitution  of  Idaho,  article  4,  section  8. 

1*  Chicago  Inter  Oeean,  July  16,  1889,  p.  6;  PortUind  Weekly  Oregonitm,  July  1% 
1880,  p.  3;  Sa»  FranoUeo  Bulletin,  July  10,  1889,  p.  2.  The  debates  of  the  W&rii- 
ington  and  Montana  conventions  were  never  published.  Abstracts  of  the  Wadiington 
debates  may  be  found,  however,  in  the  contemporary  issues  of  the  Portland  Ort- 
gonian.  A  useful  monograph  in  this  connection  is  Lebbeus  3.  Knapp,  "The  origin 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Washington,"  in  Wa*hiitgton  ftirtortco)  guarlerljr, 
4:277-278. 
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to  sabmit  them  as  a  whole  for  popular  ratification."  Another 
North  Dakota  idea  which  gained  considerable  favor  amounted 
practically  to  sabstitating  the  constitutional  convention  for  the 
legislature  as  the  chief  law-making  body.  It  was  proposed  that 
every  seven  years  the  governor  should  sulmut  to  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  state  the  question  of  calling  a  convention,  and  in 
case  the  vote  proved  favorable,  the  convention  should  be  called. 
This  system  wonld  leave  a  convention  free  to  incorporate  in  the 
constitution  a  very  large  amount  of  pure  legislation,  thereby 
ramogjar  ^''f,",'''^  province  of  the  lepslature  many  of  the  sub- 
jects, in  deaiingVim  which  it  had  mest  conspicnously  failed." 
Confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  most  important  fields  of  legis- 
lation were  being  treated  in  the  constitution,  some  members  of 
the  Idaho  convention,  inclnding  the  president,  favored  le^sla^ 
tive  sessions  only  once  in  three  or  four  years."  These  various 
proposals,  whatever  motive  lay  back  of  them,  indicated  the  most 
probable  line  of  advance  in  constitutional  modifications.  Their 
advantage  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  did  not  necessitate  an  abso- 
lute and  complete  abandonment  of  traditional  institutions." 

The  determined  agitation  for  a  revival  of  the  single-chamber 
legislature  was  another  feature  of  these  conventions.  This  idea 
spread  from  North  Dakota,  where  for  several  months  before  the 
conventions  met  the  Bismarck  Tribune  and  several  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  of  the  territory  carried  on  an  active  propaganda  in 
favor  of  its  adoption.  It  is  likely  that  the  example  of  the  Cana- 
dian provinces,  where  only  Quebec  had  a  two-chamber  parlia- 

■•  ^roeeedimg*  otUf  debater  of  the  flrrt  oonttitvtio»al  eo*vnti<m  of  North  Dakota 
(Bianarck,  l&eg),  107. 

» North  DftkoU,  Debataa,  4B7-500. 

iTIdftho,  Froomding*  atti  debaiet,  1:  654.  A  modified  initiative  had  been  eon- 
ridered  in  the  earlier  Dakota  eoDventivna.  In  1886,  to  allaj  the  wqman  suffrage 
agitation,  It  was  mggMtod  that  th«  propoaitiou  dtould  he  Bubmitted  to  a  Tote  of  t^ 
women  of  the  state  wbenerer  one-eighth  of  them  should  petition  therefor.  BooUi 
Daltota,  Debatw,  1: 14S;  Chicago  Timef,  September  16,  1SS5,  p.  5.  la  1883,  a  res- 
olution was  received  and  referred  to  the  proper  committee  providing  that  whenever 
five  thousand  legal  voters  of  the  state  dionld  petition  the  legiriature  for  anj  amend- 
ment to  the  eonstitntion,  the  question  Aonld  be  referred  to  the  people  at  the  next 
general  election,  and  a.  two-thirds  vote  should  seenre  adoption.  Chicago  Tt^vk^, 
September  18, 1883,  p.  3. 

"See  Ellis  P.  Oberholtser,  The  refermdwit  w  AnerioA  (Philadelphia,  1883),  and 
"I^w-making  by  popular  vote,"  in  AnnaU  of  the  American  academy  of  politioal  and 
woiai  $oienee,  2 :  324-344. 
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ment,  was  immediately  responsible  for  the  proposed  reintrodac- 
tion  of  the  plan  into  the  United  States.  It  was  generally  ap- 
proved by  members  of  the  Farmers'  alliance  and  kindred  organ- 
izations, and  was  ably  presented  in  every  convention.^* 

Both  sides  of  this  controversy  drew  a  great  deal  of  comfort 
from  history.  The  single-chamber  advocates  reviewed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  idea  from  the  time  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrin  and  the 
Boman  senate  down.  They  were  convinced  that  the  successes  of 
the  French  revolution  were  due  to  the  guidance  of  the  one-house 
national  assembly.  The  pro&x>erity  of  Norway,  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  and  of  the  Canadian  provinces  showed  that  the  system 
was  well  adapted  to  modem  conditions.  In  reply  it  was  con- 
tended that,  whatever  its  history  elsewhere,  in  the  United  States 
the  single  chamber  had  proved  an  absolute  failure.  The  na- 
tional government  had  tried  it  out  under  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration, and  had  almost  immediately  abandoned  it  Several  of 
the  states  had  made  the  same  experiment  with  the  same  result. 
Even  the  territories  when  they  had  tested  it,  bad  found  it  im- 
possible. The  idea  was  not  novel ;  it  was  obsolete.  Precedent 
was  all  in  favor  of  the  bicameral  system,  and  it  was  "a  danger- 
ous thing  for  a  nation  to  forget  its  past '  *  *" 

The  sinf^e-chamber  men  were  unwilling  to  be  guided  solely  by 
precedent.  Times  had  changed.  What  had  been  untenable  in 
an  early  day  might  now  be  highly  advantageous.  The  United 
States  had  not  been  led  to  give  up  the  one-bouse  congress  be- 
cause the  system  was  bad,  but  because  a  two-honse  congress 
could  give  representation  both  to  the  states  and  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Ko  similar  excuse  for  a  senate  and  a  house 
of  representatives  in  a  state  legislature  could  be  found.  Coun- 
ties were  in  no  sense  independent  sovereignties  to  be  accorded 
equal  representation.  State  senators  and  state  representatives 
were  elected  alike ;  they  would  be  actuated  by  the  same  motives, 
influenced  by  the  same  considerations.  What  reason  could  there 
be  to  suppose  that  a  man  elected  to  one  house  would  act  any  dif- 

(•North  Dakota,  Debate;  103-127,  Jowmil,  131;  Idaho,  Proeeedingt  and  debate*, 
1 :  4S9-463 ;  Jowmal  and  debatet  of  tlte  ooiwtitMtional  convention  of  WyomiKg  (Chey- 
eime,  1893),  425;  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Jnlj  23,  1889,  p.  6;  Pioneer  Freet,  July  20, 
1889,  p.  9;  Portland  WceJctj/  Oregonian,  July  26,  1888,  p.  7. 

10  North  D&kota,  Debatet,  103,  110,  115-123,  126-187;  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  July 
2^  1889,  p.  4. 
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ferently  than  if  he  had  been  elected  to  the  other!  **  Since  the 
excuse  for  a  second  chamber  seemed  not  to  exist,  why  not  make 
a  useful  experiment!  A  practical  test  would  be  more  valuable 
than  all  the  doctrinaire  teachings  of  the  age.  Certainly  the  pro- 
posed change  would  be  in  the  interests  of  economy,  it  would 
simplify  the  law-making  process,  and  if  the  future  of  l^slation 
with  two  houses  was  to  be  no  better  than  the  past,  there  was 
little  chance  that  matters  conld  be  made  worse.  Indeed,  great 
improvement  might  reasonably  be  expected.  Constitutional  con- 
ventions were  uniformly  aingle-chamber  assemblies,  and  their 
actions  were  above  reproach.  Corporations,  seeking  only  an 
effident  means  of  doing  business,  would  never  think  of  a  two- ' 
chamber  board  of  directors.  Besponsibility  under  the  unicam- 
eral system  would  be  less  divided.  Measures  would  not  be 
passed  by  one  house  simply  as  trading  stock  for  use  in  dealing 
with  the  other.  Knowing  where  to  place  responsibility,  the 
people  could  exerdse  a  more  direct  influence  over  legislation. 
All  that  corporations  usually  asked  was  the  absence  of  restric- 
tive laws,  and  by  gaining  control  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  smaller  house,  possibly  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  the  total 
number  of  legislators,  they  were  able  to  block  all  unfavorable 
legislation.  Was  it  right  to  allow  the  purchased  vote  of  one 
state  senator  thus  to  cancel  those  of  three,  or  perhaps  more, 
honest  representatives  T  ** 

Only  in  North  Dakota  did  the  single-chamber  idea  take  firm 
hold.  There  the  fight  was  determined,  and  so  far  as  the  argu- 
ments and  oratory  were  concerned,  those  who  favored  the  ex- 
periment seem  to  have  won.  But  the  merits  of  the  system  were 
not  at  stake  when  tiie  vote  was  taken.  The  outcome  indicated 
only  that  the  delegates  were  determined  to  adhere  to  precedent. 
No  one  could  blame  them  a  great  deal  if  they  adopted  the  old 
system,  while  tiiere  was  sure  to  be  much  criticism  if  they  made  a 
striking  departure,  and,  what  was  more  to  the  point,  the  consti- 
tution might  evea  be  endangered,  and  admission  to  statehood 
delayed. 

»  North  Dakota,  Debate;  104, 112,  lSS-187;  Wjroming,  Journal  and  debatet,  425; 
Idaho,  Froceedingt  mtd  debatee,  1:  459. 

MNortii  B&kota,  Debate;  105-107,  110,  112,  124,  127;  Idaho,  ProeMding*  (huJ 
debate*,  1:  459-462;  Saint  Paul  IHspateh,  Jnlf  15,  1889,  p.  2;  CMeago  Inter  Oeean, 
JdIj  is,  1S89,  p.  e,  Julj  23,  1889,  p.  fl. 
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Another  proposition,  sabmitted  with  the  idea  of  creating  a 
real  distinction  between  the  two  houees  of  the  lepslatnre,  em- 
bodied a  plan  of  minority  representation.  This  was  not  a  total- 
ly new  idea,  for  Blinois  had  adopted  it  as  far  back  as  1870.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  scheme  was  this.  Three  representatives 
were  to  be  elected  from  each  senatorial  district,  each  voter  hav- 
ing the  right  to  cast  his  three  votes  all  for  one  candidate,  or  to 
divide  them  among  the  various  candidates  as  he  saw  fit.  The 
practical  result  of  snch  a  system  would  be  to  insure  to  any  party 
which  could  control  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  voters  of  a  dis- 
trict the  election  of  one  candidate.  The  Sionx  Falls  convention 
of  1885,  probably  in  order  to  influence  the  democrats  in  congress 
to  give  tiiem  friendly  conuderation,  decided  to  submit  the  Illi- 
nois plan  as  a  separate  clause."  South  Dakota,  however,  was 
overwhelmingly  repnbUcan,  and  minority  representation  wm 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  11,273  for  and  15,765  against  Hoping  to 
secure  for  their  party  a  larger  share  in  the  affairs  of  the  new 
states  than  would  ordinarily  be  attainable,  the  democrats  in  con- 
gress had  required  that  a  similar  rule  should  apply  in  the  elec- 
tions for  members  of  the  constitutional  conventions  held  under 
the  omnibus  bill.  This  had  served  to  increase  the  number  of 
democratic  delegates,  and  also  to  bring  the  question  of  minority 
representation  before  each  convention  for  debate." 

It  was  clear  that  the  selection  of  the  house  of  representatives 
according  to  the  minority  representation  plan,  and  the  selection 
of  the  senate  by  the  ordinary  method,  would  give  two  distinct 
bases  of  representation.  Other  considerations  also  won  favor 
for  the  plan.  In  these  days  no  scheme  which  seemed  to  promise 
better  government  need  wait  long  for  support  The  democrats 
for  partisan  reasons  naturally  came  to  the  defense  of  the  prop- 
osition, and  many  reformers  thought  that  the  presence  of  a 
strong  minority  to  watch  and  criticize  the  majority  would  have 
a  wholesome  effect  upon  legislation  in  general.  Also,  under  the 
proposed  method,  it  would  be  possible  to  concentrate  in  opposi- 
tion to  candidates  suspected  of  too  great  friendship  for  corpor- 

nClUcago  Tribfine,  September  17,  1689,  p.  1;  South  Dakota,  Debtttet,  1:  843. 

**  Sonth  Ddota,  Debate*,  1 :  47 ;  PUmmt  Pren,  Wkj  4,  188S,  p.  0.  The  <Htmibiu 
Ull  required  that  each  diatriet  ahtrald  seleet  three  ddegatee,  twt  that  no  elector  might 
vote  for  more  than  two  candidates.  Franeia  N.  Thorpe,  ed.,  Federal  and  ttate  eon- 
MUtuUotu  and  Otart&rt  (Waahingtcn,  1909),  4:  2290. 
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ate  interests,  and  thns  to  insure  at  least  a  respectable  minority 
of  honest  l^slators." 

In  North  Dakota  and  Washinj^n  a  strong  but  losing  ^ht 
was  pnt  ap  hy  the  advocates  of  minority  representation.  How- 
ever mnch  merit  the  idea  possessed,  it  was  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect a  strongly  intrenched  majority  to  give  np  a  large  share  of 
its  strength,  even  in  one  honse.  United  States  senators  were 
still  to  be  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  to  give  to  the  democrats  any  advantage  in  the  more 
nnmerona  chamber,  most  of  the  repubUcans  regarded  as  almost 
treasonable.**  In  South  Dakota  minority  representation  was 
finally  voted  on  for  the  third  time.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  omnibus  bill,  the  re-snbmission  of  each  of  the  separate 
clauses  of  the  Sioux  Falls  constitution  was  required  before  the 
convention  of  1889  should  convene,  and  afterwards,  also,  if  the 
vote  on  the  constitution  should  prove  favorable.  Although  the 
constitution  was  adopted,  each  time  by  lai^  majorities,  minor* 
ity  representation  was  always  decisively  beaten.  The  vote, 
however,  indicated  that  many  republicans  probably  favored  the 
measure." 

It  is  a  significant  commentary  upon  the  fixity  of  American 
constitutions,  and,  indeed,  npon  the  fitness  of  the  American  peo* 
pie  for  self-government,  that  all  the  dissatisfaction  revealed  by 
these  various  proposed  reforms  was  insufficient  to  tempt  the 
delegates,  radicals  though  they  were,  to  forsake  the  skeleton 
form  of  govemmeut  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  ' '  These 
new  commonwealths  of  ours,"  wrote  a  disappointed  observer, 
"pioneered  though  they  have  been  by  hardy  and  daring  men, 
free  as  they  are  from  the  fetters  of  custom,  and  impatient  of 
leading  strings  as  of  nothing  else,  are  yet  as  hesitant  as  the  old- 
est when  they  come  to  the  serious  business  of  setting  up  the 
foundations  of  a  system  of  self-government""  So  far  as  the 
actual  appearance  and  composition  of  the  legislatures  created 
by  these  constitutions  were  concerned,  no  fundamental  departure 
from  tradition  was  made. 

»»  North  Dakota,  IMiatet,  347 ;  Portland  Weehty  OrtgoniiM,  Jnij  26,  1889,  p.  8. 
MNorUi  Dakota,  Debate*.  349;  PioMer  Frets,  Jul?  16,  ISfiS,  p.  1;  CfUoago  Inter 
Ooea*,  Jnlj  19, 1SS9,  p.  3;  Portland  Weekly  Oregontan,  Jul;  26, 188S,  p.  2. 

n  Pioneer  Preet,  Ma;  11,  1889,  p.  9;  Thorpe,  Corutitvtiont  and  charter*,  6:  3393. 
M  Pioneer  Prete,  Jul;  30, 1889,  p.  4. 
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There  were  two  fashions,  however,  in  which  the  curtailment 
of  legislative  prerogative  could  be  accomplished ;  first,  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  eert^  kinds  of  legislation,  and  second,  by  the  inclu- 
sion in  ihe  constitution  itself  of  much  that  would  formerly  have 
been  left  to  the  legislature.  Earlier  constitutions  had  left  little 
room  for  oripnality  when  it  came  to  restrictions  of  a  purely 
negative  character,  such  as  limitations  upon  state  indebtedness, 
or  the  prohibition  of  special  laws,  but  the  field  of  constitational 
legislation  offered  a  wide  opportunity  for  innovation.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  the  most  radical  steps  were  to  be  taken. 

The  question  as  to  how  much  legi^ation  might  properly  be  in- 
cluded in  a  constitution  occasioned  much  discussion.  The  advice 
'  given  by  Judge  Cooley  before  the  North  Dakota  convention  re- 
presented the  conservative  sentiment,  and  was  quoted  every- 
where. "Don't,"  he  said,  "in  yonr  constitution  making,  le^s- 
late  too  much.  In  your  Constitution  you  are  tying  the  hands  of 
the  people.  Don't  do  that  to  any  such  extent  as  to  prevent  the 
Legislature  hereafter  from  meeting  all  evils  that  may  be  within 
the  reach  of  proper  le^Iation.  Leave  something  for  them.  Take 
care  to  put  proper  restrictions  upon  them,  but  at  the  same  time 
leave  what  properly  belongs  to  the  field  of  le^lation,  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  future.  Tou  have  got  to  trust  somebody  in 
the  future  and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  each  department  of 
government  should  be  trusted  to  perform  its  leptimate  func- 
tion."** The  other  side  was  somewhat  less  ably  presented  to 
the  same  convention  by  Governor  Mellette.  He  believed  that 
the  constitution  framers  should  include  in  the  fundamental  law 
as  much  of  the  necessary  legislation  of  the  state  as  they  could 
with  safety.  For,  he  siud,  "if  it  is  right,  if  you  know  what  is 
the  proper  thing  to  embrace  in  your  le^slation,  the  more  there 
is  in  the  constitution  the  better  for  the  people.  One  of  the  great- 
est evils  is  excessive  legislation — the  constant  change  every  two 
years  of  the  laws,  and  the  squabbles  and  debates  over  the  differ- 
ent  questions  that  constantly  arise.  It  is  wise  in  my  judgment 
after  the  people  have  decided  in  which  direction  their  interests 
lie,  to  embody  them  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  and  make 
it  permanent.   Here  is  one  of  the  great  evils  from  which  we  have 

»  North  Dakota,  Debate*,  67. 
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snffered  as  a  territory.  Every  Legislature  had  the  power  to 
undo  what  alt  the  Legislatures  had  done  before/'*" 

Those  few  delegates  who  objected  to  "making  the  constitution 
a  code  of  laws"  took  great  comfort  in  Judge  Cooley*s  advice. 
This  trying  "to  provide  against  everything  and  for  everything," 
they  said,  was  all  a  mistake.  Oontingendes  most  sooner  or  later 
arise  which  even  the  framera  of  constitntions  could  not  foresee, 
and  in  these  matters,  at  least,  it  would  be  necessary  to  trust  the 
le^slature.  Moreover,  legislation  in  a  constitution  might  often 
be  less  effective  than  a  simple  statute.  Laws  were  usually  re- 
quired to  carry  out  constitutional  provisions,  and  these  a  hostile 
legislature  could  decline  to  make.  Constitutional  enactments 
were  always  rigid  and  inflexible,  and  mistakes  were  not  easily 
rectified.  If  a  policy  of  extensive  le^slation  were  to  be  em- 
barked upon,  it  would  be  better  to  wipe  out  the  legislature  alto- 
gether and  proceed  to  le^^slate.  And,  after  all,  was  a  constitu- 
tional convention  necessarily  so  much  wiser  than  a  legislature 
that  it  should  set  up  its  judgment  against  these  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  for  all  time  to  comet  Possibly  the 
decline  in  the  character  of  the  law-making  body,  which  so  many 
noted,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  its  power  and 
responsibility  had  been  taken  away." 

Those  who  favored  a  large  amount  of  legislation  in  the  con> 
stitution  claimed  that,  if  such  arguments  were  accepted,  the 
constitution  would  be  a  relatively  unimportant  as  well  as  a  rela- 
tively short  document  The  matter  of  leaving  everything  to  the 
legislature,  they  said,  had  been  tested  in  the  territorial  status 
with  results  that  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  delegate. 
Everyone  knew  that  the  old  le^slatures  had  been  open  to  cor- 
porate influence,  and  nearly  everyone  had  suffered  thereby.  Far 
from  being  nndesirable.  It  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  a  con- 
stitution to  settie  certain  problems,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  uncer- 
tainly and  oppression  that  would  be  sure  to  follow  "the  ill-con- 

*»  North  Dakota,  Debateg,  46.    8eo  also  Idaho,  Froee«ding»  and  debates,  1 :  SOS. 

*i  Idaho,  Proceedingi  and  debates,  1:  268,  6S3;  2: 1668;  Wjoiniiig,  Journal  and 
debates,  &81;  North  Dakota,  Debate),  88.  Propoaals  relatine  to  the  incIuBion  of 
moeh  l^slation,  and  its  actoal  indiuion,  attracted  much  newspaper  eonunent.  See, 
for  example,  St.  Foul  Dispat^  July  20,  1&89,  p.  Sj  Pioneer  Press,  July  37,  1889,  p. 
4,  An^Bt  24,  1880,  p.  4;  Chioago  Times,  Jnly  23,  1880,  p.  4;  Portland  WeeJcly  Ore- 
gonian,  August  0,  1889,  p.  4. 
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sidered  legislation  of  partisan  bodies."  If  a  proportion  should 
seem  desirable,  and  snch  as  would  best  protect  the  interests  of 
the  people,  it  shoold  be  supported  even  thongh  it  chanced  to  be 
something  not  commonly  indnded  in  constitations.  The  fact 
that  many  fields  of  legislation  were  already  cared  for  would 
make  the  legislature  more,  not  less  efficient.  It  could  devote 
more  time  to  the  remaining  matters,  and  could  be  counted  on  to 
produce  better  digested  laws.  "If  the  real  and  honest  intent  of 
tills  Convention,"  said  a  North  Dakota  delegate,  "is  not  to  intro- 
duce some  wholesome  legislation  into  the  Constitution,  then  we 
had  better  go  home  at  once. "  " 

Whatever  merits  the  respective  arguments  may  have  pos- 
sessed, it  was  the  latter  course  which  was  adopted.  Even  when 
delegates  agreed  in  theory  that  legislation  in  the  constitution 
was  an  evil,  they  were  tempted  to  make  exceptions  of  the  specific 
cases  in  which  they  were  interested,  and  they  generally  remem- 
bered their  scruples  only  when  things  were  proposed  which  they 
disliked.  The  committee  ^stem  also  tended  to  produce  long 
articles.  Each  committee  felt  compelled  to  exhaust  its  subject 
as  far  as  possible.  Theiess  important,  such  as  the  committee  on 
militia,  could  be  restrained  only  with  difficulty  from  producing 
about  all  the  legislation  on  their  subjects  that  would  ever  have 
been  found  necessary." 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  plentiful 
legislation  which  these  six  constitutions  contained.  Long  arti- 
cles were  inserted  outlining  a  program  of  corporation  regula- 
tion, providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  state  school  lands,  deter- 
mining the  location  of  state  institutions  yet  to  be  created,  wid 
defining  and  protecting  the  rights  of  factory  laborers  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  factories  did  not  exist  Want  of  confidence  in 
the  judgment  and  integrity  of  public  officials  showed  Itself  con- 
Bpicuoosly  in  the  provisions  relating  to  public  indebtedness, 
revenue,  and  taxation.  Every  safeguard  that  could  be  devised 
was  called  into  nse  in  an  attempt  to  insure  the  people  against 
exploitation  at  the  hands  of  the  men  whom  they  should  elect  to 
office.    Severe  penalties  were  provided  in  the  constitutions  them- 

M  North  Dakote,  Delatot,  91,  111,  112,  160;  Idaho,  PfooMdtejr*  tmd  debate*,  202. 
saWToming,  Jotmol  md  deT»ae»,  668;  North  Dakota,  Debate*,  ISO;  Portland 
Weekly  Oregoitian,  Angiist  2,  18SS,  p.  2. 
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selves  for  the  varions  forms  of  bribery,  "graft,"  "log-rolling," 
''lobbying,"  and  similar  coi^pt  practises — "a  confession," 
Francis  Newton  Thorpe  would  have  ns  think,  "that  pnbUc  con- 
fidence in  public  officials"  was  "practically  lost."**  Nor  should 
it  be  assumed  that  the  eseeutive  and  judidal  departments  of  the 
government  were  immune  from  attack.  Along  with  the  sweep- 
ing withdrawal  of  power  from  the  legislature  came  the  curtaU- 
meut  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive,  and  the  substantial 
modification  of  many  long-established  legal  traditions. 

In  this  constitutional  le^slation,  frontier  idealiran  was  con- 
spicuously in  evidence,  "With  a  truly  western  vision  delegates 
foresaw  the  time  when  these  new  commonwealths,  sparsely  set- 
tled though  some  of  them  were,  would  need  all  the  elaborate 
machinery  of  government  required  by  the  most  populous  states 
of  the  east.  "Members  of  the  committees,"  complained  a  "Wyo- 
ming delegate,  "take  out  this  or  that  from  the  various  state  eon- 
stitutions"  without  considering  for  a  moment  "whether  they 
affect  the  local  conditions  we  have  here  or  not."**  This  was  due 
not  to  the  ignorance  of  the  average  delegate,  but  rather  to  his 
imaj^ation.  He  was  serenely  confident  that  the  time  was  rairid^ 
ly  approaching  when  all  these  things  would  be  necessary  and 
wortii  while.  Nor  did  the  delegates  confine  themselves  to  the 
adoption  of  eastern  precedents.  They  took  advance  grounds  on 
their  own  initiative.  Their  actions  were  even  prophetic  of  the 
future,  for  they  were  indicative  of  what  radical  elements  in  the 
whole  country  were  thinking.  "What  the  framers  of  these  con- 
stitutions did  now,  the  progressives  farther  east  could  be  counted  . 
upon  to  do  whenever  they  grew  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
opposition  of  vested  interests,  nonexistent  in  the  west. 

Other  evidence  of  tiie  survival  of  the  old  frontier  spirit  is  not 
hard  to  find.  The  administration  of  the  state  school  lands,  for 
example,  attracted  attention  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject    It  fumislied  a  convenient  opportunity 

MFranda  N.  Thorpe,  "Wuhington  and  Montauft.  H&ve  therj  made  ■  mialake  in 
their  eonstitatioDal "  in  Centwy  magatlne,  17:  S07. 

»E  Wyoming,  Journal  and  debate;  604.  Judging  from  the  labor  legidation.  which 
they  enacted,  the  North  Dakota  delegates  eridenUj  expected  their  rtate  to  beeome  a 
factory  center.  North  Dakota,  Debateg,  506-510.  See  also  Idaho,  Proeeedtngt  and 
debatet,  S:  1873. 
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for  the  expression  of  western  ideals  on  the  land  question.** 
Transportation,  then  as  always  dnring  the  history  of  the  west, 
was  likewise  a  vital  issne.  Where  the  railroads  were  insoffieient, 
as  was  at  this  time  rarely  the  case,  the  old  willingness  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  obtain  them  remained.*^  Where  they  were  plen- 
tiful the  reaction  had  come,  and,  instead  of  a  necessity  to  be  pnr- 
chased  at  any  cost,  they  were  viewed  as  monopolies  which  de- 
hghted  to  trample  under  foot  the  rights  of  the  public.  Their 
political  machinations,  their  supposedly  enormous  profits,  and 
their  unjust  discriminations  were  the  things  of  which  men 
talked."  Finance,  the  other  great  problem  of  the  west,  had 
emerged  further  into  the  realm  of  national  control,  but  frontier 
notions  were  still  in  evidence."  Financial  assistance  from  the 
outside  could  not  yet  be  dispensed  with  in  most  of  this  region, 
and  in  the  conventions  the  saying  that  "capital  is  needed  to  de- 
velop the  state"  became  a  tiresome  refrain.  Occasionally  the 
old  antipathy  to  banks,  and  loose  thinking  about  the  obligations 
of  debtors,  cropped  out.    The  final  effort  of  the  west  for  uifla- 

*■  The  pollof  earried  out,  in  general,  was  to  liinit  the  Bslea  of  land  to  aetiial  set- 
tleri,  to  fix  a  mazinHiin  area  to  be  told  to  aaj  applicant  and  a  minimtun  prioe  per 
aare,  and  to  extend  credit  to  those  who  wished  to  bnj.  The  movemeot  for  the  eon- 
serration  of  school  lands  emanated  from  Sonth  Dakota,  where  it  had  long  reeeived  the 
support  of  snah  men  as  Joseph  Ward,  president  of  Tankton  college,  and  William 
H.  H.  Beadle^  for  manj  ^eani  territorial  saperintoident  of  public  sehools.  Dr. 
Ward's  part  in  this  woik  Is  told  in  Oeorgs  H.  Dursnd,  Joieph  Ward  of  Dakota 
(Boston,  1913),  151-176.  General  Beadle's  "Personsl  memoirs"  are  published  in 
the  aimth  Dakota  htttorieal  ooBaaliona,  3:  85-260.  See  also  a  letter  hj  General 
Beadle,  "New  state  schod  lands,"  published  in  the  Portland  Weekly  OregoniaK, 
Jvlj  19,  1889,  p.  11.  Bach  emutatation,  when  flnallj  eompleted,  contained  a  long 
article  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject  of  education  and  school  lands.  These  are 
nnmbared  as  follows:  Sonth  Dakota,  8^  North  Dakota,  8;  Idaho,  9;  Ifontana,  11; 
Washington,  9;  Wyoming,  7. 

ti<'Thls  territory,"  declared  an  Idaho  delegate,  "has  not  got  to  the  portion 
where  it  Aould  say  that  railroads  should  not  eonsolidato,  or  that  competing  lines 
diould  not  unite  together,  or  that  they  should  not  pool  their  earnings."  Idaho, 
Froeeedingt  and  debate*,  1 :  881. 

M  For  oharactoristie  nttoranees  on  this  subject  see  Idaho,  Prooeedlngg  and  debatet, 
1:  884,  889;  North  Dakota,  Debatet,  110;  South  Dakota,  Debate*,  1:  307. 

■■  The  national  banking  act  and  the  advent  of  a  national  enrrency  during  the 
civil  war  period  had  taken  away  the  cause  for  lengithy  articles  on  the  subject  of 
banking  and  correney,  such  as  had  been  common  prior  to  that  time.  Only  three  of 
these  new  constitutions  mentioned  banking  speciflcally,  and  only  two  of  them  treated 
the  subject  in  special  articles.  North  Dakota,  article  T;  South  Dakota,  article  18; 
Washington,  article  12,  section  11. 
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tion,  tbis  time  by  means  of  free  silver,  was  already  under  way. 
But  even  so,  three  states  worked  oat  an  admirable  plan  for  debt 
relief  by  means  of  loans  from  the  school  fond  on  real  estate.** 
The  abandonment  of  doubtful  expedients,  and  the  snbstitation 
therefor  of  constructive  measures  of  state  assistance,  were  ap- 
parently in  sight. 

Whatever  aectionali»n  the  foregoing  measures  appear  to  re- 
veal should  be  qualified  by  the  reflection  that  the  west  was  now 
more  than  ever  before  the  stronghold  of  nationalism.  When  finally 
admitted,  each  of  the  new  states  entered  the  union  under  certain 
conditions  prescribed  by  congress.  Each  willingly  accepted 
these  conditions  "by  ordinances  irrevokable  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States.""  South  Dakota,  in  spite  of  the  long- 
continued  neglect  of  congress,  steadfastly  refused  to  adhere  to 
the  doctrine  that  she  was  a  political  society  independent  of  na- 
tional authority,  and  therefore  capable  of  establishing  at  wiU  a 
sovereign  government.**  In  earlier  days  territories  were  not 
always  so  carefuL  But  in  these  new  commonwealths  the  old 
ideas  of  "popular  sovereignty"  and  "states'  rights"  were  for- 
ever buried.  Most  of  the  northwestern  states  had  no  etrietiy 
local  history,  and  few  native  citizens.  Their  highly  artificial 
boundary  lines,  and  occawonally  even  the  preambles  to  their 
constitutions,  suggested  that  they  were  little  more  than  con- 
venient units  organized  to  secure  the  blessings  of  local  self- 
government.  To  be  sure,  there  was  no  section  of  the  country  in 
which  this  privilege  was  esteemed  more  highly.  "I  believe,"  a 
Wyoming  republican  declared,  "that  nothing  should  be  done  at 
Washington  tiiat  can  as  well  be  done  in  the  state,  and  nothing 
should  be  done  at  the  seat  of  state  government  (hat  can  as  well 
be  done  at  the  county-seat,  and  that  nothing  shonld  be  done  at 

«>8onth  Dakota,  article  8,  aection  11;  North  Dakota,  artiela  0,  aeetim  162;  Idaho, 
artide  9,  section  II. 

« United  States,  Statvtet-atlarge,  S9 :  677. 

*i  South  Dakota,  Debate*,  1:340-342,  347,  638,  653.  The  Sionz  FaUs  eoiiv«n- 
Uon  of  1880  was  anthoriied  by  the  enabling  act  to  make  only  certain  specified  ehangea 
in  the  eonstitntdon  adopted  for  South  Dakota  in  1SS5,  and  twice  ratified  by  the 
people.  Although  desirons  of  altering  the  earlier  doenmont  in  many  partdeolara, 
the  convention  of  1880  exercised  great  care  not  to  transgress  in  any  way  the  limita- 
tions upon  its  action  which  congress  had  laid  down.  South  Dakota,  Debatea,  2 :  24, 
70-73,  86,  310. 
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the  county-seat  that  can  as  well  be  done  in  the  township. ' '  **  But 
this  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  seeming  freedom  from  external 
interference  in  local  affairs.  A  constantly  increasing  number  of 
desired  reforms  could  never  be  secured  through  state  or  local 
action.  The  corporation  problem,  for  example,  was  one  which 
the  nation  alone  could  solve,  and  the  wiser  heads  among  the 
delegates  realized  fully  tbis  situation.  The  dedarations  of  the 
conventions  on  this  subject  r^stered,  sometimes  with  unneces- 
sary warmtii,  what  the  delegates  thought  ought  to  obtiun,  ratber 
than  what  they  thought  would  obtain.  So  far  as  these  north- 
western states  were  concerned,  the  way  was  open  for  federal 
action.  They  applauded  the  principles  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce act,  did  what  they  could  to  make  them  applicable  locally  as 
well  as  among  the  several  states,  and  looked  for  the  nation  to 
continue  the  lead  which  it  had  taken.** 

It  is  clear  also  that  the  delegates  desired  more  government, 
and  not  less.  Wherever  possible,  corporations  of  all  kinds  — 
common  carriers,  banks,  insurance  companies,  irrigation  com- 
panies— most  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  tiie  state.  Water 
for  the  generation  of  power,  and  for  irrigation  purposes,  must 
be  owned  and  administered  by  the  state.  The  interests  of  tiie 
working  classes — "their  material,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
prosperity" — must  be  protected  by  the  state.  In  view  of  the 
general  distrust  of  le^slatnres,  executives,  and  judiciaries,  upon 
whom  were  these  duties  to  devolve!  Mr.  Thorpe  pointed  out  in 
a  contemporary  article  that  the  effort  to  answer  this  question 
resulted  in  the  hazy  delineation  of  an  administrative  depart- 
ment" The  conventions  themselves,  representing  the  popular 
wish  as  they  thought  more  truly  than  the  le^statures  which 
should  succeed  them,  created  various  boards,  commissions,  and 
bureaus,  either  outlining  their  duties  in  full,  or  requiring  that 
the  same  be  done  by  law.    There  were  to  be  commissioners  of 

<»  Wjoming,  Journal  and  debate*,  471. 

MBaeh  eonttitatioa  eontain«d  a  lengthj  STtiele  on  the  mbjeet  of  eoiporntioDB. 
Idkho,  article  II;  Uontana,  article  IS;  North  Dakota,  article  7;  Bontli  Dakota, 
article  IT;  Wyoming,  article  10.  For  ilhuninating  preM  eoDuuentB  on  Uiia  phase  of 
eoustitatioii  making,  aee  Pioneer  PreM,  Ua;  10,  1889,  p.  10,  August  24,  1889,  p.  9; 
Chicago  Tnbtme,  Angoat  S4,  1889,  p.  4;  St.  Pavi  Ditpatek,  Angiut  fl,  1889,  p.  2. 

*sFranoia  N.  Thorpe,  "Recent  conBtitatitm-making  in  the  TTnited  States"  in 
Awtals  of  the  Amerioan  academy  of  poUttcoI  and  tomal  »oimce,  2: 194-196. 
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public  lands,  commissioners  of  pnblie  iDstnietion,  commissioners 
of  agricultnre  and  labor,  railway  commiesioners,  boards  of  water 
control,  boards  of  arbitration,  boards  of  pardons,  boards  of  char- 
ities and  reform,  bureaus  of  statistics,  of  immi^ation,  of  public 
health.  Many  of  these  officers  were  to  be  elected;  but,  however 
chosen,  they  were  in  a  measure  independent  of  the  three  ori^al 
departments,  for  their  offices  had  been  created  by  the  people, 
and  only  in  the  same  manner  could  they  be  abolished. 

Finally,  these  are  constitutions  of  oltra-demooracy.  The  men 
who  framed  them  did  not  consciously  admit  any  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  democratic  government.  Direct  popular  control  was  to 
their  minds  the  panacea  for  all  ills.  Just  as  in  English  consti- 
tutional law  it  is  an  axiom  that  "the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  so 
in  America,  one  would  tiiink,  there  must  be  a  parallel  assump- 
tion that  tiie  people  can  do  no  wrong.  If  there  was  corruption 
in  the  govemmenty  or  if  the  administration  of  the  laws  proved 
ineffective,  it  was  not  throng  any  fault  of  the  people,  but  be- 
cause their  desires  had  been  defeated.  To  guard  against  this 
the  use  of  the  referendum  in  legislation  was  expanded  to  an  un- 
precedented extent.  The  length  of  the  ballot  steadily  increased. 
Tbe  Farmers'  alliance  and  the  various  labor  oi^nizations 
urged  that  there  be  as  few  appointive  offices  as  possible.  Any 
tendency  in  the  opposite  direction  was  branded  as  "un-Ameri- 
can, un-republican,  un-democratic,"  and  "monarchical."  "If 
you  cannot  rely  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people  to 
take  care  of  these  questions,"  tiien  representative  government 
must  be  an  "absolute  failure."" 

The  great  weakness  of  this  system,  of  course,  lay  in  the  over- 
estimation  of  the  capabilities  of  the  electorate.  Changes  in  the 
laws  which  the  constitutions  contained  could  be  effected  only  by 
constitutional  amendment,  and  although  that  process  was  usually 
made  easy,  intelligent  decisions  on  the  part  of  tiie  voters  were 
likely  to  be  difficult  to  obtain.  The  increase  in  tiie  number  of 
the  elective  offices  added  a  further  burden.  Begardless  of  the 
question  as  to  who  is  best  fitted  to  fill  administrative  and  judi- 
cial offices,  the  fact  remains  that,  when  a  large  number  of  candi- 
dates are  to  be  voted  on  at  one  time,  popular  interest  is  likely  to 

«■  North  Dakota,  "Dtbate*,  217-220;  Idaho,  Proeeedinga  and  debate*,  8;  1518- 
1516;  FortUmd  Weekly  Oregonian,  July  12, 1889,  p.  S. 
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be  divided,  and  popular  jadgment  uncertain.  Nevertheless,  the 
trend  towards  direct  participation  by  the  people  in  the  govern- 
ment had  not  yet  marked  its  elimax.  The  initiative,  the  more 
expanded  use  of  the  referendnm,  and  the  recall,  were  yet  to 
come.  And  even  now,  tiiree  decades  later,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
if  any  distinct  reaction  has  set  in. 

John  D.  Hicks 

HaMUSB   XJNIVEfifflTT 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
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POPULAE   SOVEREIGNTY  AND   THE   COLONIZATION 
OF  KANSAS  FROM  1854  TO  1860. 

The  early  history  of  Kansas  has  been  of  great  interest  to  his- 
torical students  and  to  the  American  public.  The  struggle  over 
the  territory  produced  deeds  of  violence  within  ita  borders,  stir- 
ring scenes  and  debates  in  the  halls  of  congress,  and  widespread 
political  agitation  and  changes  during  the  period  of  controversy. 
It  is  not  strange  that  these  phases  of  the  contest  have  received 
great  emphasis  in  the  pages  of  American  history  and  biography. 
It  is  somewhat  strange,  however,  that  accessible  facts  of  great 
significance,  pertaining  to  tiie  movement  of  settlers  into  Kansas 
from  1854  to  1860,  have  been  almost  entirely  ignored  by  the 
greatest  writers  on  that  period  of  American  history. 

In  tiie  famous  "Appeal  of  the  Independent  Democrats"  of 
January  19,  1854,  it  is  emphatically  set  forth  that  the  pending 
Nebraska  measure  was  "part  and  parcel  of  an  atrocious  plot 
to  exclude  from  a  vast  unoccupied  region  immigrants  from  the 
Old  World,  and  free  laborers  from  our  own  States  and  convert 
it  into  a  dreary  region  of  despotism  inhabited  by  masters  and 
slaves."  The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  became  a  law  on  May  30, 
1854,  bnt,  even  while  it  was  still  pending,  a  possible  way  out  of 
the  dififienlty  appeared  to  a  group  of  aggressive  antislavery  men 
of  Massachusetts.^  Since  the  question  was  to  be  decided  by  tiie 
people,  the  only  thing  necessary  to  bring  about  a  triumph  was 
to  induce  enough  people  of  free>state  principles  to  migrate  to 
Kansas  to  swamp  the  competing  proalavery  element.  To  make 
this  conception  effective,  the  New  England  emigrant  aid  com- 
pany was  organized,  and  other  similar  societies  appeared  in  the 
east.  This  emigrant  aid  movement  inaugnrated  by  antislavery 
leaders  produced  anger  and  widespread  agitation  over  the  south 
that  led  to  counter  efforts  to  stimulate  migration  from  that 
section.* 

1  Edward  E.  Hale,  Kantai  and  Neiratka  (Boston  and  New  York,  1854),  219; 
Obarlei  Bobinaon,  The  Kaiuaa  confiict  (Lawrence,  Eansaa,  1898),  £3. 

*8aTa  T.  L.  Bobinaon,  Eantat,  iU  interior  and  exterior  life  (Boston,  1856),  10- 
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All  attempts  to  Induce  people  of  the  lower  south,  whether  as 
individuals  or  in  organized  bands,  to  settle  in  Kansas  resulted 
in  almost  complete  failure,  and  the  efforts  put  forth  in  the  New 
England  states  were  nearly  as  fruitless.  The  census  of  1860 
furnishes  nativity  statistics  that  show  only  4,208  persons  of 
New  England  birth  in  Kansas  territory  in  that  year,  while  the 
number  living  there  who  had  been  bom  in  the  seven  states  of  the 
lower  south  was  even  smaller,  being  but  1,007.* 

The  seaboard  states  lying  between  the  groups  just  noted, 
though  contributing  larger  numbers,  accomplished  nothing  de- 
cisive. New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  scarcely  noticed 
the  conflict  in  so  far  as  furnishing  settlers  was  concerned.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  contributed  about  equal  numbers,  the 
aggregate  being  12,794.  Virginia  and  North  CaroUna  togetiier 
furnished  4,721.  If  any  one  of  the  entire  line  of  coastal  states 
from  Maine  to  Texas  played  an  important  part  in  the  fight  for 
Kansas,  it  was. not  through  the  number  of  colonists  sent  to  that 
remote  territory.* 

Sndi  an  outcome  was  indeed  different  from  what  had  been 
expected.  Eli  Thayer,  the  oripnator  and  ardent  promoter  of 
the  New  England  emigrant  aid  company,  confidently  believed 
that  this  organization  would  establish  twenty  thousand  persons 
in  Kansas  during  the  year  1855.  In  February  of  that  year,  when 
explaining  the  plans  of  the  company,  he  stated  that  it  was  mak- 
ing ready  to  send  out  bands  of  colonists  twice  each  week.  The> 
fare  would  be  twenty-five  dollars,  including  all  expenses  of  trans- 
portation and  board.    Any  enterprising  man  with  means  to  get 

12;  WoUaw  E.  Miller,  TIta  peopling  of  Kanaaa  (Ooltunbua,  Ohio,  1904);  Thomas  H. 
Wabb,  Information  for  Eamat  immigranU  (about  tirentf  editiooB  from  1854  to 
18S9} ;  Victoria  V.  Qajfam,  Whita  and  blaOe  under  the  old  rSgime  (Milwaukee  and 
London,  1898),  eh».  4-S;  Walter  L.  Fleming,  "Tbe  Boford  eipeditian  to  Kansas," 
in  Amer^eon  hittorieal  revi^tii,  6:  3S-4S;  Bobinson,  Kanaae  oon^iot,  eh.  2. 

■  Tbe  numbers  bora  in  tbe  New  England  states  who  were  living  in  Kansas  in  1800 
are  aa  follows:  Maasaehusetts,  1,282;  Vermont,  902;  Maine,  738;  Oonneetieut,  650; 
New  Hampshire,  446;  Bhode  Island,  ISO,  The  figures  for  the  seven  etatas  of  the 
lower  Bonth  are:  Alabama,  240;  Soath  Carolina,  215;  Qeor^a,  179;  Miadasippi, 
128;  Louisiana,  114;  Texaa,  108;  Florida,  23. 

*  The  numbers  bora  in  tbe  Atfaatie  statea  Ifing  between  New  Engtand  and  Sonth 
Carolina  who  were  living  in  Kansas  in  1860  are  aa  follows:  PenncrjrlTania,  6,463; 
New  York,  6,331;  Virginia,  3,487;  North  Carolina,  1,234;  Maryland,  620;  New 
Jersej,  499;  Delaware,  91.  For  nativi^  tables,  gee  United  State*  eentva,  1860,  Pop- 
tdaUon,  616-621. 
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to  Kansas  would  no  doubt  be  worth  ten  thousand  dollars  in  three 
years  from  the  increase  in  the  value  of  his  claim.* 

The  newspapers  of  Hie  east,  the  south,  and  the  west  printed  a 
vast  amount  of  Kansas  correspondence  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  struggle.  Many  of  the  letters  published  were  descriptiona 
of  the  geography,  climate,  and  resources  of  the  new  region. 
Many  accounts  were  prepared  to  induce  colonists  to  migrate  to 
the  territory,  although  others  were  written  by  discouraged  or 
discontented  persons  who  painted  Kansas  in  dark  colors.  Paid 
newspaper  correspondents,  prospectors,  travelers,  and  settlers 
furnished  matter  for  publication  in  the  states,  while  hundreds 
of  letters  were  written  to  kinsfolk  or  friends  that  did  not  find 
their  way  into  print.* 

Time  and  again  appeals  were  made  to  the  people  of  the  north 
to  rush  in  that  Kansas  might  become  a  free  state,  and  similar 
appeals  were  made  to  the  patriotism  of  the  south  that  the  de- 
signs of  the  "abolitionists"  might  be  defeated.  At  the  same 
time  none  of  the  ordinary  motives  that  influence  men  or  fam- 
ilies to  migrate  to  new  areas  were  neglected.  Even  the  strong 
antislavery  and  proslavery  advocates  of  migration  in  tiie  old 
states  vigorously  presented  the  economic  advantages  of  going 
to  Kansas.' 

*  EampiMrv  Qatette,  Februarj  13, 1855;  Northampton  Courier,  Febniarj  13, 1855. 
Sm  ThomM  H.  Webb'a  KanMS  Bcrapbook,  2:  249-250,  for  clippings  takea  from  the 
two  iietnp^>era  elted.  Thia  MTftpbook  is  a  rich  and  axtwaiTe  eoU«otion  of  newspaper 
olippinga  wfaioh  is  in  the  possesnon  of  the  Kanua  state  historical  m>taety.  The  elip- 
piuga,  selected  bj  Dr.  Webb,  BeeTetai7  of  the  New  England  emigrant  aid  eMiipanj, 
cover  a  wide  range  of  newspapers,  sonthem  as  well  as  northern.  Bizteen  large  toI- 
umea  include  elipfdnga  of  the  period  from  Maj,  1851,  to  September,  1866.  Volonie 
17  contains  dippings  relating  to  John  Brown's  raid,  trial,  and  execution.  Whenever 
referenoea  are  given  to  newspaper  matter  which  the  writer  has  found  ooiy  in  tlie 
Webb  aerspbook,  the  fact  will  be  indicated. 

•  Kohard  J.  Hinton,  "Pens  that  made  Eaasaa  free,"  in  Kanaaa  state  hiatorioal 
society,  Trantaetiong,  6:  871-382.  The  Webb  aerapbook,  ei^>eeiall7  the  first  Tolnme, 
eontaina  a  great  mauf  deoeriptive  letters.  The  exaggerated  aecounta  of  the  beaaty, 
resources,  and  opportouitiee  of  Kansas  oansed  manjr  to  migrate  who  were  sorely  dis- 
appointed. Manj  of  these  sent  out  diaparaging  report^  or,  becoming  disoonraged, 
left  the  territory  for  their  old  homes,  where  they  gave  it  a  bad  name.  See  Katitaa 
Free  State,  January  3,  1855. 

r  There  was  hardly  an  appeal  made  to  the  people  of  either  section  in  1864-1856 
that  did  not  atresa  the  eeonomio  t^portunitiea  aiforded  by  Kansaa.  In  the  period 
of  actual  warfare,  ^ipeala  were  oft^  made  stiely  in  the  interest  of  tiie  oaase  rep- 
resented by  one  mde  or  the  other.  Bee  Webb  serapbook,  2 :  193,  219,  220,  235,  249, 
H!l. 
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It  will  never  be  possible  to  demonstrate  how  many  or  how 
few  people  went  to  Kansas  primarily  on  account  of  their  friend- 
ship for  or  their  antagonism  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  bnt 
it  is  possible  to  prove  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who 
sought  homes  in  the  several  frontier  areas  of  the  United  States 
between  1850  and  1860  were  actuated  by  motives  not  connected 
with  the  struggle  for  Kansas.  Colonists  went  to  the  frontier 
to  better  their  condition  in  the  fifties  just  as  in  earlier  decades. 
Even  most  of  those  who  went  to  Kansas  probably  had  no  clear 
or  conscious  purpose  to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  slav- 
ery question  there.' 

The  mass  of  Kansas  colonists  flowed  in  from  the  Ohio  valley 
states  and  from  Missouri,  while  Iowa  contributed  about  as  many 
as  New  England,  and  the  number  of  foreigners  was  practically 
equal  to  the  contingents  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  com- 
bined. The  railroad  mileage  was  being  increased  at  an  enor- 
mous rate,  so  that  every  year  it  was  easier  for  em^franta  to 
reach  the  Mississippi  from  any  place  to  the  eastward.*  AltJiougb 
riulroad  lines  were  constructed  to  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  and 
to  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  by  1855,  the  principal  means  of  reaching 
Kansas,  both  for  northerners  and  southerners,  was  by  steam- 
boat from  St.  Louis.  River  traf&c  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Missouri  reached  its  climax  about  the  time  of  the  Kan- 
sas struggle,  and  the  steamboat  was  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
determining  what  the  outcome  should  be  in  that  territory  under 
tiie  application  of  the  principle  of  squatter  sovereignty.  Many 
emigrants  from  the  Ohio  valley  states  could  make  the  entire 
trip  by  water,  while  others  traveled  to  St.  Louis  or  Jefferson 
City  by  rail,  and  thence  to  Kansas  by  the  river."  A  good  many 
southerners  went  in  by  the  slow  process  of  overlafid  travel,  and 

*Daay  Bepublioan  (Qninej,  Ulinoia),  JanatLT7  IS,  1855,  in  Webb  sen^book, 
2: 191;  New  Bedford  Merevry  (Maaaaobnaetto),  April  10,  1896,  in  Webb  senipbook, 
11:  60;  Willi&m  H.  Camith,  "The  New  EngUnd  Mni^fraiit  aid  emnptuij  as  an  in- 
veabnent  aodetj,"  in  EansM  atete  bietorieal  aoeietj,  Tmnaaolton*,  6:  93.  See  also 
"Seleetiona  from  Hyatt  maniiscripts,"  in  ibid.,  2:  203  ff. 

•  Frederie  L.  Faxeon,  Tlte  raHroadt  of  the  "old  northveit"  before  the  eMl  tear 
(Hadiion,  Wiaconain,  1913),  reprinted  from  Wiaeonain  academy  of  aoieneea,  artH^  and 
letteri,  Traiuaetioiu,  17:  part  1,  pp.  243-274;  Uiller,  PeopUng  of  Kantag,  96;  George 
Walter,  Eietorj/  of  Kamae;  alao  information  rega/rdM%g  route*,  lami,  etc.,  13-15. 

10 Philip  E.  Cfaappell,  "A  hiatory  of  the  Miaeonri  river,"  in  Kamaa  state  hia- 
torieal  Bociet7,  Trantaetiont,  9:237-294;  Wabatk  Courier  (Terre  Hante,  Indiana), 
Hareh  24, 1SS6. 
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some  northemera  did  likewise,  passing  through  Iowa  and  into 
Kansas  from  the  north/* 

Distance,  transportation  facilitieB,  snrplns  populations  from 
which  colonists  might  he  drawn,  and  the  attractiveness  of  com- 
peting areas  were  the  real  forces  that  combined  to  setUe  the 
fate  of  Kansas. 

Missouri  lies  just  east  of  Kansas,  and  the  great  artery  of 
early  day  traffic,  the  Missouri  river,  leads  through  It  to  the  latter 
area.  Yet  one  state  became  slaveholding  and  the  other  did  not 
The  census  of  1850,  the  first  to  furnish  nativity  tables  covering 
the  free  inhabitants  of  all  the  states  and  territories,  shows  that 
Missouri  was  a  child  of  the  region  to  the  eastward  comprising 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  From  this  group  of 
older  states,  Missouri  received  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  her 
pioneers.'*  In  the  period  before  the  admission  of  Missouri  into 
the  union,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  were  themselves  frontier 
conunnnities  receiving  a  great  portion  of  their  colonists  from 
the  same  sources  as  Missouri." 

At  the  time  of  the  Kansas  struggle  tiie  great  days  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  as  colonizers  of  new  areas  to  the  westward 
were  over,  for  bolii  had  previously  almost  exhausted  them- 
selves." On  the  other  hand,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  had 
become  mature  enough  to  send  forth  streams  of  emigrants  to 
still  newer  areas.  Although  from  this  group*  of  states  many 
more  colonists  went  to  competing  districts  than  to  Kansas,  yet 
those  three  states  contributed  enough  settlers  to  that  territory 
between  1854  and  1860  to  more  than  offset  tiie  contingent  from 

list  Lonia  JTetu,  Uuch  22,  IS&S;  Webb,  Ewiau  serftpbook,  3:91;  WdbaA 
Courier,  April  12,  1854;  Euuu  temtorial  olippinga,  I:  218. 

11  Of  tbe  free  persons  living  in  Missouri  in  1850  the  number  born  in  KentDckj  wu 
60,694;  in  Tennessee,  44,970;  in  Virginia,  40,777;  in  North  Carolina,  17,009;  in  In- 
diana, 12,752;  in  Ohio,  12,737;  in  Illinois,  10,917;  in  PennsTlvBDis,  S,2B1;  in  New 
York,  5,040. 

IB  Indiana,  Illinois^  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  were  all  admitted  into  the  union 
just  prior  to  the  adroisrion  of  Miasonri,  the  five  territoriee  passing  through  the  earlj 
stages  of  coloniiatioa  simiiltaDeouBl;. 

I*  The  populations  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
irippi  an  included  fewer  persons  bom  in  Virginia  in  1860  than  in  185'>,  and  the  same 
statement  holds  true  for  North  Carolina  in  relation  to  the  same  list  of  states.  Tbe 
largest  net  increase  in  the  numtier  of  persons  bom  in  Virginia  in  Anj  western  area, 
from  1850  to  1860,  was  13,180  in  Uiseouri.  Tfaa  largest  net  increase  from  North 
Carolina  in  tmj  western  area  was  8,975  in  Arkansas. 
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all  the  slaveholding  states  together.''  The  total  number  of 
persons  bom  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  who  were  living  in 
Kansas  in  1860,  was  30,929 ;  the  total  nomher  of  persons  born 
in  the  entire  slaveholding  area,  who  were  living  in  Kuisaa  at 
that  date,  was  27,440."  Here  is  the  real  answer  to  the  question, 
"Who  saved  Kansas  from  slavery!" 

The  relative  importance  of  the  several  contributing  areas 
in  determining  the  great  question  at  issue  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be  determined  under  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act 
fairly  apphed,  that  is  by Jiumbers,  was  understood  by  more  than 
one  observer  while  the  conflict  was  on.  An  editor  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  disappointed  in  the  migration  from  the  eastern  states 
in  the  spring  of  1855,  stated  that  the  falling  in  the  tide  from  that 
area  was  counterbalanced  by  the  arrivals  from  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  "Our  western  people,"  he  wrote,  "un- 
derstand pioneer  life,  and  know  how  to  prepare  for  it.  They 
come  to  remain ;  and  rarely  are  they  seen  beating  an  inglorious 
retreat."'^  At  about  the  same  time  another  editor,  who  also 
published  a  free-state  paper  at  Lawrence,  expressed  his  views 
in  the  following  manner:  "The  tide  of  emigration  continues  to 
flow  into  the  Territory.  A  great  portion  of  that  which  is  per- 
manent is  from  the  western  States.  They  come  with  good  teams 
and  wagons,  seeds  and  agricultural  implements  all  ready  to 
go  to  work,  being  prindpally  from  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.""  This  observer  de- 
clared that  the  settlers  from  east  of  Ohio,  who  came  mostly  by 
public  conveyance  and  without  their  families,  were  very  prone 
to  return  to  the  east,  rather  than  remain  to  face  the  hardships 
of  the  frontier. 

Disappointed  colonists  who  returned  to  their  eastern  homes 
spread  evil  reports  concerning  conditions  in,  Kansas.**    WhUe 

II  Uanj  of  the  aovthemeTB  who  migrated  to  Kanaaa  were  free-state  men;  bat,  bad 
■n  of  tliem  been  frienda  of  slBverj,  the;  could  not  have  meunred  up  to  the  uumbera 
that  settled  there  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinoia. 

i«Of  tiie  peraoDB  living  in  EanBaa  in  1860  the  anmber  bom  in  Ohio  was  11,817; 
in  Indiana,  9,049;  in  lUinois,  9,367;  in  Miseonri,  11,356;  in  Eentncky,  6,S56;  in 
Virginia,  3,487 ;  in  Tennessee,  2,569 ;  in  all  other  riavehol^ng  states,  3,472.  United 
State*  cennu,  1660,  Populotton,  616-621. 

II  Herald  of  Freedom,  May  12,  1855. 

I*  Kansas  Free  State,  April  30,  1S55. 

>■  Bone  of  these  reports  were  bad  indeed.    Certain  emigrants  having  returned 
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discouraged  by  the  bad  repatation  given  to  Kansas  by  peopla 
who  had  returned  to  the  east,  the  Kansas  Free  State  praised  the 
colonists  who  came  prepared  and  determined  to  stay,  and  as- 
serted that  the  real  pioneers  did  not  come  "heralded  by  tnmi- 
pets  with  tiieir  movements  announced  in  every  paper  in  the 
north  and  introduce  themselves  as  the  long  looked-for  party 
who  are  to  give  tone  and  character  to  Kansas."**  This  thmst 
was  aimed  at  the  parties  of  settlers  brought  out  nnder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  New  England  emigrant  aid  company,  which  seems 
to  have  early  acquired  a  poor  standing  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  free-state  element  in  Kansas."  The  motives  of  this  and  other 
similar  companies  were  good,  but  they  planned  without  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  conditions  in  Kansas,  exaggerated  the  op- 
portunities awaiting  settiers,  and,  on  the  whole,  produced 
meager  results. 

There  was  a  tremendous  flow  of  colonists  into  the  frontier 
belt  between  1850  and  1860.  Probably  the  most  remarkable  fact 
in  connection  with  the  struggle  for  Kansas  is  that  the  propor- 
tion of  tiiis  great  tide  of  westward  migration  reaching  that  ter- 
ritory was  comparatively  so  small.    The  number  of  persons 

from  Kuuu  to  NewbnrTport,  UMnehuwtta,  declared  tlutt  Emum  would  narer  be- 
Mme  either  a  free  or  a  riava  state  until  all  the  reit  of  the  world  waa  over-peopled, 
rinee  nobodf  wlUi  the  atrangth  to  walk  or  the  mone^  to  pay  for  a  wtmjtitte  would 
■top  there  long.  Kanaaa  territorial  elippingi,  1 :  1S8.  In  a  letter  written  at  Boone- 
Tille,  UiHouri,  on  Hay  15,  1865,  to  the  New*  Letter  (Weetfield,  Maieachueetts) ,  a 
certain  Ur.  E.  Porter  aald;  "I  have  leen  enoogfa  to  convince  me  that  Kanaaa  ia  a 
huubag.  ...  I  have  no  donbt  bat  the  conntiT  waa  intoided  only  aa  a  reaidenee 
of  Indiana  and  Negroee^  with  the  wild  animala  that  roam  over  It  for  eompanj',  not 
forgetting  rattleanakea  whi^  are  plenty."    Serald  of  fr«edOM,  Augnat  18,  1856. 

MSatuat  Free  State,  May  14,  185S. 

» Ibid.,  July  B,  ISOS,  ICarch  3,  I8S6;  Ifew  Tork  Dotty  Timet,  December  11,  ISM, 
Jannarj  6,  18SS.  A  writer  rigning  himaelf  "A  Weetera  Ifan"  declared  in  a  letter 
pvbliahed  in  the  Kantaa  Free  State,  Uareh  3,  18S6:  "Anj  peraon  that  knows  ai^- 
thing  of  Kan  MM,  knows  that  Ave  oot  of  aix  of  the  inhalntanta  are  from  the  weetem 
■tatea,  and  four-fifths  of  them  are  Free  State  men,  and  are  opposed  to  the  Eastera 
Eniigrant  Aid  Companj',  from  the  fact  that  they  look  opon  it  aa  the  primary  eanas 
of  our  troubles.  .  .  .  We  conid  have  done  aa  well  without  the  Aid  Company  aa 
with  iL  .  .  .  It  ia  time  to  apeak  out  aad  let  the  f aets  In  the  ease  be  known. ' '  A 
moderate  newspaper  man,  sent  to  Kanaas  by  the  Nev  Tork  Serald  in  18GS,  summed 
np  in  the  following  words  hie  views  concerning  organiced  efforta  in  the  east  and 
sonth  to  determine  the  destiny  of  Kansas;  "In  sober  earnest,  we  really  think  tliat 
Kanaas  may  take  np  the  cry,  'preserve  me  from  my  friends,*  for  even  at  the  riA 
of  pleasing  nobody,  we  feel  jastifled  in  saying  tliat  Southern  fWibnsterinn  and 
Northern  interference  have,  in  no  respect,  done  Kanaas  any  good."  Q.  Dooglaa 
Brewerton,  The  wot  itn  Kaneae  (New  Tork,  1866),  26B. 
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bom  in  New  England  and  residing  in  Kansas  in  1860  was  only 
4,208.  This  meager  showing  does  not  mean  that  New  England 
had  no  colonists  to  send  forth.  On  the  contrary,  hordes  of  people 
from  that  section  streamed  westward  during  the  Kansas  crisis, 
but  their  faces  were  not  set  toward  that  troubled  portion  of  the 
frontier  belt.  Instead  they  sought  the  vacant  lan^  and  beckon- 
ing opportunities  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 
The  number  of  persons  bom  in  New  England  and  living  in  these 
four  states  was  greater  in  1860  by  more  than  ninety  thousand 
than  in  1850.**  It  is  even  true  that  more  New  Englanders  mi- 
grated to  Missouri  than  to  Kansas  during  the  decade." 

The  census  figures  tell  a  like  story  for  New  York,  the  diflfer- 
enoe  being  that  her  part  in  western  colonization  was  much  more 
extensive.  Her  contingent  in  Kansas  nnmbered  only  6,331  in 
1860.  She  had,  however,  poured  a  multitude  of  her  citizens  into 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  the  aggre- 
gate increase  in  these  five  areas  being  more  than  220,000  for  the 
decade  of  the  fifties.**  If  one-ei^th  of  those  leaving  New  York 
for  the  newer  areas  of  the  west  in  this  period  had  responded 
to  ^e  appeals  of  the  antislavery  aviators,  the  contribution  of 
the  entire  slaveholding  area  to  Kansas  would  have  been  out- 
numbered. As  it  transpired,  where  one  individual  or  family 
of  New  York  dedded  to  go  to  Kansas  more  than  forty  dedded 
to  migrate  to  competing  western  areas.*" 

If  there  was  any  southern  area  that  could  have  won  Kansas 
for  slavery  under  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty,  it  was  the  area  made  up  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Missouri.  The  last  named  state  came  into  the  auion  more 
than  thirty  years  before  the  passage  of  the  Elansas-Nebraska 
measure,  hnt  in  1854,  it  still  contained  extensive  tracts  of  the 

)*  The  number  of  peraoiu  bom  In  the  N«w  Engluid  states  and  liTing  in  niintna 
in  1860  waa  greater  than  in  1850  bj  89,551;  in  Wisoonsn  b;  27,309;  in  Iowa  bj 
20,300;  in  Hinneeota  bj  18,167;  in  Michigan  bj  7,363. 

**  Th«  number  of  peraoiM  living  in  Missouri  in  1S60  who  were  bom  in  Uie  New 
England  atatea  was  S,013,  an  increase  of  5,799  ainee  18S0.  The  number  of  New 
EnglandeTB  living  in  Eanaaa  in  1660  was  4^08. 

»*  The  number  of  persona  bom  in  New  Tork  and  living  in  Michigan  in  1S60  was 
greater  than  in  1860  bj  67,362;  in  Illinoia  l^  53,328;  in  Wisconsin  by  52,042;  in 
Iowa  bj  37,819;  in  Minseaota  hj  21,086. 

»  There  were  living  in  Esnaaa  in  1860,  only  6^31  persons  who  were  bom  in  New 
Tork,  while  the  increase  in  the  nomber  of  persons  living  in  other  westeni  atatee  and 
territories  who  were  bom  in  New  Tork  waa  over  240,000  between  1860  and  1860. 
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public  lands  and  was  still  receiving  many  more  colonists  than 
it  was  sending  away.  In  spite  of  strategic  position  and  tre- 
mendous interest  in  the  outcome,  Missouri  famished  fewer 
pioneers  to  people  the  territory  of  Kansas  than  did  Ohio,  and 
not  many  more  than  either  Indiana  or  Illinois.** 

For  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  tiie  situation  was  mn^  the 
same  as  for  New  England  and  New  York.  These  mature,  wes- 
tern, slavehotding  states  were  sending  forth  many  colonists, 
not  to  Kansas,  hot  to  competing  frontier  areas.  For  them  the 
attractive  areas  were  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Texas.  The  ag- 
gregate increase  in  the  number  of  persons  bom  in  Tennessee 
and  living  in  these  three  states,  between  1850  and  1860,  was 
85,999.  Living  in  Kansas  in  1860,  were  only  2,569  persons  who 
had  been  bom  in  Tennessee.*'  Kentucky  did  more  to  peojde 
Kansas  and  less  for  other  areas  than  Tennessee,  but  her  story 
is  in  general  the  same.  Her  contribution  to  Kansas  was  6,556, 
but  the  total  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  giving  Kentucky 
as  their  birthplace  and  living  in  the  states  of  Missouri,  Illinois, 
and  Texas,  between  1850  and  1860,  was  over  fifty  thousand.** 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  each  sent  about  twice  as  nuiny  settlers 
to  IlUnois  as  to  Kansas  during  the  decade." 

According  to  accepted  historical  accounts,  the  influences  at 
work  in  the  east  and  south  were  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  secur- 
ing recruits  for  Kansas  during  the  struggle  for  that  territory, 
but  this  is  far  from  the  truth.  There  ^ere  many  open  and  direct 
influences  at  work  to  induce  people  to  go  elsewhere  or  to  dis- 
courage them  from  migrating  to  Kansas.** 

t>  Of  the  penODB  living  in  EansM  in  1800  the  nnmlwr  born  in  Hinonii  wu  11,356; 
In  Ohio,  11,617;  in  Indiana,  9,B45;  in  lUinoi^  »,367. 

"  The  nnmber  of  persona  bom  in  Tenneane  Mid  living  in  Arkaaiks  in  1860  wna 
greater  than  in  1850  bj  32,802;  in  Minouri  by  28,824;  in  Texas  by  E4,S73. 

**  The  number  of  persons  born  in  Kentnckj  and  living  in  Uissouri  in  1860  was 
greater  than  in  1860  b;  30,120;  in  lUinois  \tj  11,005;  in  Texas  bf  0,067. 

M  In  like  manner,  the  New  Engiaud  >tat«s  contributed  more  eoloniats  to  Misaouri 
than  to  Kangaa  between  18S0  and  1860.  Pennaylvania  did  the  same,  while  New  Tcrk 
contributed  a  few  leea. 

■0  Some  of  the  newspaper  correapondents  did  not  hesitate  to  deaeribe  fuUj  the 
disadvantagM  and  hardships  to  be  encountered  in  Eausaa.  One  of  thMe,  writing  in 
December,  1854,  aaid:  "No  man  ahonld  emigrate  Weat  unless  prepared  for  toil  and 
hardships  of  the  severest  kind,  and  he  must  have  some  little  money  to  start  upon. 
His  claim  must  sooner  or  later  be  paid  far,  oxen  and  farming  implements  be  pro- 
cured, and  provisiona  laid  in  until  he  can  harvest  a  com  crop.  .  .  .  Speak  the 
truth;  tell  a  man  that  he  must  have  money  ttt  boy  logs,  or  boarda  if  he  can  buy 
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Id  states  already  suffering  political  and  economic  decline  from 
depletion  of  population,  or  relative  loss  due  to  slow  growth, 
there  was  opposition  to  migration  to  any  new  areas.    Such  op- 

theni  at  all;  that  he  must  depend  for  BuatenauiM  not  upon  game,  but  npon  beef, 
pork,  and  wheat,  aa  in  the  States,  and  that  he  must  pa;  an  amrbitant  price  for 
these  neeeeaitiee;  that  the  Territory  is  eadly  defieient  in  timber,  and  that  all  the 
wood  elainifl  are  taken  up."    }ievi  York  DaUy  Time*,  January  IS,  1856. 

Anothor  coirotyondent  gave  the  fi^lowuig  advice  to  would-be  Kanaaa  inunigranta 
in  1857:  "FirsUj,  let  every  man  who  pnrpoaea  seeing  Kansas  thia  year,  make  up 
his  mind  eoodusively  that  he  will  find  no  mansions,  very  few  pianos,  comparatively 
nothing  in  the  way  of  earpets,  and  a  general  stagnation  in  the  article  of  crinoline. 
Let  him  tak«  a  fond  look  at  the  grarri  walk  and  at  the  orchard  ttavt  his  grandpapa 
provided,  and  especially  let  bim  secure  a  dogguereotype  of  that  admirable  stone  wall 
which  doBM  in  his  stubborn  acres.  Let  him  make  up  his  mind  to  eschew  sach  articles 
as  butter  the  moment  he  gets  west  of  Bt.  Louis.  .  .  .  Let  him  expect  when  he 
reaches  Kansas  to  find  a  full-died  sandbar  in  his  stomach  and  general  indications  of 
snags.  This  will  not  hurt  him.  The  water  of  the  Hiseouri  resembles  a  tincture  of 
brick-yard,  but  in  the  eoperienee  of  the  writer  it  is  entirely  beautiful  and  damages 
no  one  who  kespa  it  unmixed  with  the  lava  of  westwn  bar-rooms.  Let  our  new  pio- 
neers come  fully  prepared  to  sleep  occasionally  under  the  protecting  shelter  of  tiie 
stara.  A  tent  or  covered  wagon,  one  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  Biver  are 
luxuries  which  any  person  will  learn  to  appreciate.  A  genuine  Kansas  man  has  many 
a  time  made  up  bis  bed  on  prairie  grass,  tied  bis  horse  to  his  boot,  slept  eomfortaUy 
and  awakened  graeefully.  While  he  ehewfuUy  reigns  his  own  mattress  and  butFalo 
robe  to  the  comfort  of  every  stranger,  he  smiles  at  the  regrets  which  arise  from  the 
memory  of  the  maternal  warming  pan.  In  brief  if  you  come  to  Kansas  to  make  a 
Iwme,  you  must  go  to  work  and  moke  it.  .  If  you  come  expecting  to  find  it  already 
made,  yon  wlD  inevitably  be  disappointed."  "Kansas  eoTrespondenee"  of  the  CIA- 
eago  DaOf  TrUttme.    Copied  in  Sffw  Jorlc  Daiiy  TimM,  May  83,  1857. 

Some  New  England  editors  forgot  even  to  mention  Kansas  trtien  advising  young 
men  to  go  west.  Said  one:  "In  tbe  New  England  States  it  now  requires  a  great 
mental  and  physical  etFort  to  gain  a  comfortable  subdatenee.  Our  population  is 
dense.  We  stand  In  each  other's  way.  All  tbe  existing  employments,  agrioalture, 
commerce,  and  the  learned  professions  are  overflowing.  Our  young  men  are  placed 
in  that  peculiar  condition  when  emigration  to  a  country  or  vicinity  lees  occupied 
is  imperative.  ...  It  seems  obvious  that  the  great  field  to  which  our  young 
men  ahonld  emigrate,  is  irttat  we  term  the  Northwestern  States."  Fgrmont  Jovrndl, 
April  27,  1S55,  in  Webb  serapbook,  3:  188. 

Another  editor,  though  mentioning  Kansas  as  a  "  new  land  of  promise, ' '  set 
forth  the  advantages  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  said  to  the  "long  cara- 
van" moving  to  the  prairies,  to  seek  fortune:  "We  sympathice  with  prosperity, 
let  it  come  in  what  form  it  may,  in  a  whale-ship  or  an  niinois  farm,  and  we  trust 
no  disastrous  revulsion  may  tread  in  the  path  of  the  western  army."  New  Bedford 
Herntry  (Massachusetts),  April  10,  1856,  in  Webb  serapbook,  11:60.  Bee  also 
a  lengthy  editorial  of  the  Netoburyport  Herald  (Massachusetts),  April  3,  1865,  in 
Webb  serapbook,  3 :  80. 

Though  tbe  lower  south  participated  in  the  agitation  over  the  Kansas  question, 
few  colonists  went  from  that  area  to  Kansas,  Those  who  migrated  went  to  the 
newer  areas  farther  south,  leaving  the  border  states  to  furnish  the  settlers  necessary 
to  win  Kansas  for  davery.     Indeed  the  task  was  boldly  put  up  to  them  1^  the 
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position  was  common  throughont  the  hietory  of  the  westward 
movement,  but  it  is  significant  that  even  the  issue  of  slavery 
or  freedom  in  Kansas  did  not  change  the  sentiment  in  portions 
of  New  England  and  the  older  south.** 

On  the  whole,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  organized  efforts  to 
stimnlate  a  great  rush  of  people  to  Kansas  almost  completely 

MohUe  Advertiier:  "The  border  ilave  Btatas  were  quita  aiudDDs  for  the  bill  [Kui- 
wo-Nebraaka  bill],  uid  the  pUnting  States  jielded  to  their  Bolieitatioiu  and  aided 
ita  paawge;  let  then  the  former  which  are  nearer  to  the  territoriea  aad  ean  better 
apwre  dtuena,  pour  into  Kansas  aa  many  friendly  to  the  South  aa  poaaiUe,  either 
with  or  without  alaTea,  and  if  money  ia  naeeaaary  for  the  work  let  it  be  raiaed 
hj  aaaociations  a>  in  the  North.  .  .  .  What  aay  HisMiuri,  Arkanaaa,  Kentucky, 
Teaneaaee,  and  Vlrginiaf"  Mohiie  Advertiter  (Alabama),  18S4,  in  Webb  aerap- 
book,  1:93.  Bee  alao  George  F.  Pieree,  /ittndMt*  of  mwlam  Initial  (Nathrille, 
Temienee,  1857),  187. 

tiThe  Porttoiul  Inqaitar  (ICaine),  Ifareh  1,  IStSS,  preaetited  the  foQowiug  adviee 
to  the  young  men  of  Maine:  "To  all  inquirers,  we  aay,  if  you  bare  or  can  make  a 
fair  chance  for  an  independent  bring  where  you  are,  atoy.  If  your  ebanee  b  not  so 
good,  yet  if  the  welfare  of  those  who  dq»eod  oa  yoo  wiD  eufter,  atoy.  If  yon  wi^ 
to  go  limply  to  live  ea^er  liTea^  alay.  ...  If  you  only  waA  to  plaee  yonr  chil- 
dren where  they  can  make  money  faater,  atay.  Train  them  in  our  roboat  climate 
and  institntioaa  to  aome  hi^ier  aima,  then  let  them  take  eare  of  themseUea."  For 
those  determined  to  leare  Maiue^  the  writer  reeommended  Kanaaa  as  a  fline  placet 
Webb  eerapbook,  3:  £8. 

The  5tale  of  Koine,  April  18,  18S5,  held  that  the  alarery  queation  would  in  time 
be  aettled  t^  natural  toreea  and  aetUed  rightly,  and  took  a  strong  stand  agidnet 
migration  waatward;  "We  aay  to  oar  eltiaena  who  feel  any  dadre  to  lire  hapjuly, 
to  preeerro  a  sound  mind  in  a  aonnd  body,  itay  at  home  and  attend  to  the  duties 
that  lie  at  your  own  door*.  Tory  many  stories  about  the  beanty  and  wealth  of  the 
Weat  are  fabnlona  We  have  recently  seen  retnraiug  emigranta  utterly  diapiiited  t^ 
the  aapeet  of  thiuga  at  the  Weat,  and  glad  to  eome  back  to  their  former  homes. 
Oomfort  and  hiQipineaB  are  not  to  be  found  by  running  beae  and  there  aa  mneh  aa  by 
attending  to  the  erery-day  duties  of  life."    Webb  serapbook,  3:  132. 

The  WiMtthortrngX  Segittv  (South  Gkrolina)  directly  oi^>oaed  migration  to  Kan- 
aaa: "We  negative  the  idea  that  South  Carolina  diould  Mud  men  to  Eanaas  —  and 
whyl  Simply  beeauae  ahe  ean  not  qtare  them,  .  .  ,  For  a  few  yeara  paat  our 
State  haa  been  deereaaing  in  political  power  beeanae  ahe  baa  been  aeverely  taxed  1^ 
the  loss  of  eitlaena  to  populate  other  States ;  but  this  dimunition  in  number  ia  of  far 
leaa  importance  than  that  ocearioned  by  the  emigratloa  to  Tf«"— »,  beeanae  the  farmer 
carried  with  them  their  slaves  to  settle  slave  States,  and  the  latter  are  lessening  our 
tax  paying  voters  who  eaiigrate  to  populate  a  government  territory,  whoae  fntors 
adminion  aa  a  State  ia  ao  wrapt  in  doub  taa  to  make  it  prudent  not  to  carry  slave* 
there  yet  at  any  rate."  Quoted  in  the  Doily  SepubUe  (Buffalo),  April  24,  1856. 
Webb  scrapbook,  11: 153.  Abo  aee  ibid,  for  a  quotation  from  the  (TfcorlMtoa  iStaad- 
ord  (South  Carolina),  in  which  the  porition  ia  taken  that  the  aouth  waa  not  populoua 
enough  to  compete  with  the  north  in  the  peopling  of  a  territory,  that  the  effort  would 
weaken  tbe  aouth  at  home,  and  that  the  revival  of  the  forrign  slave  trade  would  be 
worth  moTfi  to  the  aouth  and  do  more  to  aave  the  union  than  tbe  eztenson  of  davery 
intoE 
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failed  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  These  efforts  have 
long  been  decidedly  overemphasized.  They  stirred  up  a  greater 
amonnt  of  antagonism  and  strife  than,  wonld  have  been  pro- 
duced otherwise.  The  intensity  of  the  fight  for  Kansas  drew 
strong  spirits  to  the  territory,  among  them  many  who  were 
attracted  by  the  opportunities  to  partidpate  in  exciting  adven- 
tures and  dangerous  exploits.  On  the  other  hand  the  turmoil 
kept  out  of  the  territory  numerous  settlers  who  wanted  homes 
instead  of  trouble.  The  appeals  of  the  press  and  of  speakers 
in  all  tiie  states,  both  north  and  south,  were  accompanied  by  so 
much  tiiat  portrayed  the  uncertainty,  the  unrest,  and  the  dis- 
order in  Kansas,  that,  of  the  people  who  read  or  heard  the  ap- 
peals, more  were  influenced  against  than  in  favor  of  seeking 
homes  there. 

It  has  been  generally  accepted  by  historical  writers  that  the 
non-slaveholders  who  migrated  from  tiie  south  to  Kansas  joined 
the  free-state  party  in  great  numbers.  The  vote  which  disposed 
of  the  Lecompton  constitution  under  the  terms  of  the  English 
compromise  seems  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  this  po- 
sition.** This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  a  preponderating  number  of  slaveholders 
to  settle  in  Kansas  in  order  to  make  it  a  slaveholding  state.  The 
conditions  prevailing  io  several  of  the  territories  that  became 
slaveholding  states  prior  to  1850  prove  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  slaveholders  to  equal  in  number  non-slaveholders  of  southern 
origin  in  order  to  dominate  the  situation.**  The  latter  naturally 
followed  the  leadership  of  the  former.  Had  a  considerable  nxmi- 
ber  of  slaveholders  settled  in  Kansas  accompanied  by  a  larger 

M  The  number  of  penoDA  Uviii^  In  Kanwi  in  1860  wlu>  were  bom  Uiere  waa 
10,S7T.  There  mn  no  votera  in  this  portion  of  the  popnlatioii.  The  number  of  per- 
MDB  who  ware  bom  in  the  Muth  eoiutituted  ftbont  tiM  leventha  of  the  remainder  of 
the  population  at  that  time.  In  1SC8  the  proportion  of  nnUiemera  in  ttie  population 
was  greater,  rather  than  lew,  than  in  1S60.  The  proBlaverr  vote  in  the  eleethm  held 
under  the  En^iA  eompromise  measDre  waa  about  om  leventh  of  the  total  vote.  Aa- 
■nming  that  the  proportion  of  voten  among  the  peof^  from  one  aoniee  waa  abont  aa 
great  aa  among  thoae  from  other  aonreea,  about  half  tbe  Totera  wbo  had  been  iMm 
In  daveholding  atatea  voted  with  the  f  ree-atate  element  againat  tbe  LecMnpton  eon- 
•titatien  en  Anguat  2,  1858.  See  Daniel  W.  Wilder,  AnnaU  of  Kantat  (Tepeka, 
ir»ii— ,  1886),  238-240  for  election  returns. 

M  For  example,  the  number  of  alaTehoIding  familiea  in  Eentnekj  In  1790  waa 
1,895,  or  17  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  white  famiHea.  The  munber  of 
white  persons  belonging  to  the  slav^ielding  familiw  of  Texas  in  18S0  was  44,168, 
or  28.7  per  eent  of  tbe  total  white  population. 
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number  Qf  noD-slaveholders  from  the  south,  the  two  classes  to- 
g:ether  ontntunbering  the  colonists  from  the  north  and  foreign 
countries,  the  territory  might  have  become  a  slaveholding  state. 

Very  few  slaveholders  migrated  to  Kansas,  because  there  was 
great  uncertainty  as  to  slave  property  in  the  future,  and  because 
to  attempt  to  establish  a  plantation  and  then  be  forced  to  aban- 
don the  experiment  within  a  few  years  would  entail  great  loss* 
even  should  there  be  opportunity  to  carry  slave  property  away 
to  some  slaveholding  area.  The  uncertainty  was  partly  dne  t« 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  known  whether  slave  labor  could  be  used 
profitably  in  Kansas.  The  slaveholder  who  desired  to  try  pio- 
neering with  slaves  could  leave  older  areas  and  go  t»  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Mississippi,  or  Louisiana,  where  the  profitableness  of 
slave  labor  had  already  been  demonstrated  and  where  the  legal 
status  of  slave  property  was  secure.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  difficult  to  miderstand  why  slaveholders  and  prospective 
slaveholders  ignored  the  appeals  of  a^tators  that  they  migrate 
to  Kansas. 

Though  the  struggle  for  Kansas  resulted  in  an  antislavery 
triumph,  popular  sovereignty  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a 
principle  that  failed,  because  it  produced  turmoil  and  bloodshed 
in  the  one  territory  in  which  it  was  carried  through  to  a  de- 
cision. When  it  is  recalled  that  in  no  remaining  territorial 
district  were  the  conditions  so  favorable  to  the  successful  use 
of  slave  labor  as  in  Kansas,  and  that  in  no  remaining  district 
was  there  likely  to  occur  a  bitter  struggle,  is  it  not  possible  to 
maintain  that  popular  sovereignty  had  stood  the  only  difficult 
test  that  it  would  ever  have  been  compelled  to  meet  in  a  terri- 
tory! Will  not  these  considerations,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
the  north  as  a  section  had  demonstrated  a  superior  power  to 
colonize  in  a  contest  such  as  that  for  Kansas,  enable  us  to  re- 
verse the  common  verdict  and  assert  that  popular  sovereignty 
had  proved  to  be  not  only  an  antislavery  principle,  but  also  a 
successful  principle!  If  not,  was  the  Wilmot  proviso  principle 
a  successful  principle,  because,  when  about  to  be  applied,  it 
produced  the  civil  war,  in  which  the  north  won  a  victory  over 
the  south! 

Wn-UAM  0.  Ltkch. 
Indiana  State  Nobmal  School 
Tebbe  Haute 
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MISSOURI  IN  THE  KANSAS  STRUGGLE 

The  immediate  resalt  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  to 
make  Kansas  the  theater  of  a  deadly  conflict  between  extremists 
of  both  north  and  south,  one  party  trying  to  make  it  free,  the 
other  to  mske  it  a  slaveholding  territory  and  state.  "The  field 
of  battle  was  thus  removed  from  the  halls  of  congress  to  the 
plains  of  Kansas."'  The  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  left 
open  several  disputed  points.  For  instance,  were  slaves  to  be 
considered  property  when  they  were  taken  into  the  territory, 
or  only  in  slave  states  f  And  was  the  decision  whether  Kiinsas 
would  be  slave  or  free  to  be  made  prior  to  the  framing  of  the 
state  constitution  or  not  until  the  territory  was  ready  for  state- 
hood T  Leaders  on  both  sides  foresaw  with  remarkable  clearness 
that  a  crisis  was  impending  and  that  Kansas  would  be  a  decis- 
ive factor  in  the  approaching  conflict'  In  New  England,  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  led  to  the  formation  of  the  New  England 
emigrant  aid  company.  In  congress,  several  representatives 
and  senators  formed  the  Kansas  aid  society,  and  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  the  people  of  the  northern  states  urging  that  persons 
opposed  to  slavery  should  go  to  Kimsas  to  prevent  its  intro- 
duction.* In  nearly  all  of  the  northern  states,  Kansas  leagues 
and  Kansas  aid  committees  were  formed. 

At  first  the  proslavery  element  believed  that  because  of  its 
geographical  position  Kansas  would  become  a  slave  state,  and 
viewed'  the  northern  efforts  with  contemptuous  tolerance,  as 
foredoomed  to  failure.  But  as  the  aggressions  of  the  north 
became  more  apparent,  the  south  began  to  consider  them  as 
menacing,  and,  with  Missouri  in  the  lead,  sought  to  place  slave- 

1  Caiarlea  Bobinaou,  TJte  EaM»a»  eonfiwl  (New  York,  1S92),  6. 

"  See  Hor&ce  Greeley 's  f amoua  ' '  rifdng  cloud ' '  editorisl,  in  the  Nev  York  Tribune, 
April  12,  1854;  Senator  Atehuon  of  Missouri,  in  tbe  Miitoun  SepvAlican  (St 
Lonis),  November  5,  1855,  and  in  the  Liberty  Weekly  rribwtve  (Missouri),  Novem- 
ber 16,  18S5;  Abraham  Lincoln's  speech  at  Peoria,  October  IS,  1854,  in  his 
Com^eU  workt  (Nicolay  and  Hay,  ed.  —  New  York,  1905),  2:  240. 

*  Beporta  of  th«  houfe  of  repretentativei,  34  eongnm,  1  waKlon,  no.  200,  p.  829. 
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holders  in  Kansas  by  " counter  emigration  from  the  South"* 
and  to  secure  a  proslavery  constitution. 

To  understand  the  particular  interest  which  Missouri  had  in 
the  Kansas  struggle,  one  must  consider  her  exposed  position 
and  tiie  value  of  her  slave  property,  the  primary  cause  of  her 
anxiety.  In  1854  the  western  counties  of  Missouri  contained 
fifty  thousand  slaves  worth  not  less  than  twenty-five  million 
dollars.  Already  surrounded  by  free  territory  on  its  northern 
and  eastern  boundaries,  this  property  would  be  further  en- 
dangered with  Kansas  won  for  freedom.  This  was  the  incentive 
for  the  invasion  of  Missourians  at  the  various  elections  in  Kan- 
sas territory.*  Missouri,  the  slavebolding  peninsula  "jutting 
up  into  a  sea  of  free-soil,"  formed  for  political  reasons  to  recon- 
cile irreconcilable  sections,  was  further  exposed  by  the  two  great 
rivers — the  Missouri,  coming  from  free  Kansas  and  running 
through  the  slave  counties  of  Missouri,  and  the  Mississippi,  the 
only  barrier  separating  Missouri  from  abolition  Illinois.  The 
interstate  shipping  along  the  Mississippi  offered  a  chance  of 
freedom  to  any  plucky  negro  who  might  hire  out  as  a  boat  hand 
or  stow  away  until  a  free  port  was  reached.* 

Perhaps  Missouri  suffered  more  than  any  other  state  from 
loss  of  slave  property  in  the  fifties.  The  underground  railroad 
was  busy  on  tiiree  borders  of  the  state  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  strangling  the  "peculiar  institution."  The  evil  of  helping 
slaves  to  run  away  became  daily  more  aggravated  and  threat- 
ened to  destroy  slavery  in  the  state  entirely  unless  effectually 
checked.'  While  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  real  motive  behind 
the  settiement  of  Kansas  was  an  effort  by  the  slave  states  to 
expand  their  territory,  slaveholding  Missourians  always  as- 
serted that  it  was  merely  a  defensive  movement  to  conserve 

*  De  Bow  'f  rwciew,  new  Mriw,  8 :  lOL 

■  Charlet  H.  Huvej,  "HiMouri  from  1849  to  1861,"  in  MUaowi  hittortoal  r»- 
vtetB,  2:S3-41. 

•  Haniion  A.  Trezler,  "SUveiT  in  MiMonri,  1804-180S,"  in  Jolau  HopMu 
«ii{trvr«>t)i  rtitdiM  in  Mftorioul  and  poMieai  toimee,  32: 173. 

» Wilbur  H.  Siebert,  The  v»derffround  nOnai  from  claccry  to  freedom  (Now 
York,  18»8),  1S4,  358.  Biasdl  in  a  letter  to  John  Doughertr,  dated  Fabrour  12, 
18SS,  ezpreaaed  Uie  hope  that  the  people  of  western  HiMeuii  would  effeetutllr 
cut  off  the  Ennna  and  Nebraaka  underground  r^road  and  teach  "tboee  aaatem 
nMddlera  to  attend  to  their  own  buainesa."  Bee  Dougher^  p&pera,  owned  br  tbe 
Hinoiui  hiitorieal  weie^. 
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existing  stave  property  and  an  existing  slave  society.  Their 
first  thought  was  to  defend  what  they  already  possessed.  If 
the  abolitionists  settled  Kansas,  could  Missouri  remain  a  slave 
state,  and,  if  Missouri  were  lost,  what  would  become  of  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  and  Virginia  T  Senator  David  B.  Atchison,  as 
early  as  1853,  saw  the  danger  clearly.  "Will  you  sit  here  at 
home,"  he  said  in  a  speech  at  Weston,  "and  permit  the  nigger 
thieves,  the  cattle,  the  vermin  of  the  North  to  come  into  Nebras- 
ka ..  .  run  off  your  negroes  and  depreciate  the  value  of 
your  slaves  heret"* 

The  danger  of  Kansas  becoming  a  free  state  through  the 
control  of  the  territorial  government  by  antislavery  men  was 
perceived  as  soon  as  the  organized  eastern  emigration  began,  and 
a  thrill  of  indignation  ran  through  Missouri  and  the  entire  south. 
It  was  believed  that  the  emigrant  aid  society  was  a  corporation 
of  unlimited  means,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Kansas  by 
force.  Its  settlers  were  considered  "bands  of  Hessian  merce- 
naries," an  "army  of  hirelings,"  "military  colonies  of  reckless 
and  desperate  fanatics."  The  Missonrians  felt  that  the  attempt 
to  settle  Kansas  with  northern  emigrants  was  a  direct  effort  to 
take  from  them  what  was  rightfully  theirs,  and  they  at  once  de- 
termined to  defeat  this  aggression  by  controlling  the  territorial 
government  in  the  interests  of  slavery.  Missouri  leaders  saw 
the  necessity  of  flooding  Kansas  immediately  with  slaveholders. 
During  the  winter  of  1854-1855,  B.  F.  Stringfellow  visited  Wash- 
ington in  the  interests  of  slave  colonization.  "Two  thousand 
slaves  actually  in  Kansas,"  urged  Stringfellow,  "will  make  a 
slave  state  out  of  it.  Once  fairly  there,  nobody  will  disturb 
them."* 

Early  in  May,  1854,  before  the  territory  had  been  thrown  open 
to  settlement,  the  people  from  the  western  border  of  Missouri 
began  crossing  over  and  locating  claims.  These  they  marked 
with  stakes  or  four  poles  thrown  upon  the'ground  as  the  bepn- 

■  Johu  N.  Holloway,  EUtory  of  Kantat  (lAfiiTette,  IndiftnB,  1808),  97;  Qeorge 
B.  Smitli  papers,  owned  br  the  Misaonri  hiat«rieal  loeietj;  Bamoel  B.  Hudin^ 
Life  of  O«org»  B.  BmUh  (Bed&lia,  Uiawuri,  1904),  220.  For  smilu-  opiuloiia, 
tee  alao  VtMowri  Bepubliean,  April  20,  1808,  Knd  Leverett  W.  Spring,  Somm. 
The  prelude  to  the  war  for  th«  nnitnt  (Boston,  1885),  24. 

*Ibid.,  27;  Joseph  Hodgson,  The  cradle  of  the  con/ederocy  (UobUe,  1876), 
344;   Hollow»r,  KOMOt,  120. 
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ning  of  a  cabin.  They  then  returned  to  their  homes,  some  to 
prepare  to  emigrate,  others  merely  to  hold  their  claims.  Several 
proslavery  towns  sprang  up  in  the  territory,  situated  principally 
on  the  Missouri  river:  Kickapoo,  which  in  its  palmiest  days 
numbered  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  cabins;  Atchison,  so  chris- 
tened in  honor  of  the  Missouri  senator ;  Leavenworth,  Lecomp- 
ton,  and  Doniphan.*" 

The  interest  felt  by  the  people  of  Missouri  in  the  slavery 
aspect  of  the  Kansas  settlement  was  manifest  in  the  public  meet- 
ings held  throughout  the  western  counties  even  before  the  pass- 
age of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  The  first  meeting  of  which 
any  record  has  been  found  was  held  at  Parkville,  Platte  county, 
in  June,  1852."  A  mass  meeting,  held  at  St  Joseph,  August 
27,  1853,  resolved  "That  in  organizing  Nebraska  Territory,  we 
are  opposed  to  agitating  the  slavery  question,  even  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  but  are  satisfied  to  let  that  question  rest,  and  go 
for  the  Territory,  without  reference  to  any  of  these  exciting 
questions."  The  citizens  of  Andrew  county  in  a  meeting  at 
Savannah,  November  26,  1853,  adopted  a  resolution  "That  in 
organizing  Nebraska  Territory  the  pestiferous  question  of  slav- 
ery should  be  entirely  excluded;  and  the  people  who  shall  settie 
it  should  determine  for  themselves  whether  the  future  State  or 
States  which  shall  hereafter  be  formed  from  its  area  shall  be 
free  States  or  slave  States,  and  from  such  decisions,  when  made, 
there  shall  be  no  appeal."  Similar  resolutions  were  passed 
at  meetings  held  at  St  Joseph  on  December  3, 1853,  and  January 
9,  1854,  at  St  Louis  on  the  latter  date,  and  by  the  whigs  of 
Boone  and  Marion  counties." 

Leadership  in  Missouri  during  the  Kansas  struggle  fell  prin- 
cipaUy  upon  David  R.  Atchison,  United  States  senator  from 
1841  to  1855.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  secret 
political  organizations  throughout  the  state  in  October,  1854, 
known  as  blue  lodges,  social  bands,  friends  societies,  and  sons 
of  the  south.  The  members  were  bound  together  by  secret 
oaths,  passwords,  signs,  and  grips,  and  the  avowed  purpose 

10  HaUowB7,  Kaiuat,  106;  ^ring,  f oMac,  28. 

11  Weekly  Platte  Argut,  June  25,  1852,  quoted  in  P.  Orman  Bay,  The  repeal  of 
Ih0  Mittouri  eompromite  (Cleveland,  1909),  82. 

i*Libertg  Weekly  Tribune,  September  16,  1853;  Bay,  Bepeta  of  MietouH  eom- 
promite, 165,  168-170;  Miuouri  Bepitbliean,  January  22,  March  IS,  1854. 
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was  to  extend  slavery  not  only  into  Kansas,  but  also  into  other 
territories  of  the  United  States.  The  plan  of  operation  seems 
to  hare  been  to  organize  and  send  men  to  vote  at  the  elections 
in  the  territory  and  to  induce  proslavery  men  to  emigrat» 
thither." 

On  Jaly  29, 1854,  the  citizens  of  Platte  county  held  a  meeting 
at  Weston,  at  which  they  resolved  that  all  settlers  sent  to  Kan- 
sas by  free-state  aid  societies  must  be  tamed  back.  They  formed 
the  Platte  county  self-defensive  association,  with  the  object  of 
settling  Kansas  with  proslavery  men.  They  adopted  a  consti* 
tntion,  consisting  of  a  preamble  and  nine  articles:  all  free 
negroes  must  be  expelled  from  the  county;  no  traffic  between 
whites  and  slaves  was  to  be  permitted;  no  slaves  were  to  be 
permitted  to  hire  their  own  time ;  the  association  was  to  try  to 
punish  all  abolitionists.  At  this  first  meeting  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  which  the  members  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to 
go  at  the  call  of  their  bretbren  across  the  Kansas  line,  "to 
drive  out  from  their  midst  the  abolition  traitors."  The  pass- 
word of  the  association  was  "Kan,"  and  the  badge  a  skein  of 
bleached  silky  hemp  tied  in  the  buttonhole  of  the  coat.  Benja- 
min F.  Stringfellow  was  secretary  of  the  society.  The  Platte 
county  self -defensive  association  held  frequent  meetings  in  the 
spring  of  1855.  Senator  Atchison,  Dr.  G.  W.  Bayless  and  B.  F. 
Stringfellow  were  popular  speakers  at  these  meetings  and  un- 
tiring in  their  efforts  to  get  the  people  of  Missouri  to  go  to 
Kansas.  At  one  of  the  meetings  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion pledged  themselves  not- to  patronize  merchants  or  whole- 
salers or  any  establishment  unfriendly  to  the  slavery  cause ;  nor 
would  they  assist  emigrant  aid  society  emigrants.  This  pledge 
called  forth  a  strong  protest  from  the  citizens  of  Weston.  They 
held  a  so-called  "taw  and  order"  meetiiig  at  which  they  adopted 
a  platform  of  loyalty  to  the  general  government  and  opposition 
to  violence  and  menace.** 

The  Kansas  league  was  a  subsidiary  institution  to  carry  into 

t*B<m»e  Ttporti,  34  eongress,  I  sesHioii,  no.  200,  p.  3;  William  PhiUiiM,  The 
eonqiiett  of  Kan*a»   (Btmton,  1860),  45-S2;  Hollowaj,  Kmuat,  124. 

i*HoUowaj,  Kan»at,  122;  B.  P.  StringfeUow,  Negro  tUwery,  no  evil  (St.  Lonis, 
1854),  4;  Mittory  of  Clay  and  Platte  counts*,  Mi—ovri  (St.  Louia,  1885),  634-637; 
W.  M.  Paxtou,  Annait  of  Flatte  OMintjr,  IfiMoun  (KanmB  Cit;,  Misaonii,  1S97), 
184,    198. 
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effect  the  decrees  of  the  Platte  eonnty  self-defensive  associatioii. 
The  leagne  also  held  frequent  meetings  in  secret  to  appoint 
committees  to  cany  its  decrees  into  execntion.  Throag)i  the 
agency  of  this  institntion  newspapers  were  suppressed  and 
northern  Methodist  ministers  silenced.  Snch  a  committee  waited 
apon  the  northern  Methodist  preachers  of  Platte  City  and  com- 
manded them  to  desist  from  preaching  against  slavery;  the 
command  was  accompanied  by  tiireats  of  tar  and  feathers,  and, 
if  these  were  not  sn£Bcient,  hanging.  One  of  the  ministers, 
Charles  Morris,  defied  them  and  persisted  in  preaching.  His 
temerity  cost  him  his  life." 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  meetings 
were  held  in  the  western  comities  of  Missouri  to  organize  those 
intending  to  move  into  Kansas  and  to  attempt  to  guarantee 
to  snch  settlers  the  ri^ts  of  southerners  to  hold  slaves.  Snch 
meetings  were  held  at  Weston,  Independence,  Liberty,  Lexing- 
ton, Plattsburg,  and  Platte  City."  During  the  sununer  and 
antnnm  of  1854  the  agitation  against  the  settlement  of  Kansas 
by  abolitionists  was  carried  on  vigorously  by  the  leaders  and 
press  of  the  proslavery  party  in  Missouri.^'  The  first  open 
conflict  between  the  opposing  forces  came  in  November,  1854. 
Andrew  H.  Beeder  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  appointed  terri- 
torial governor  by  President  Pierce.  On  his  arrival  he  an- 
nounced his  entire  willingness  to  see  Kansas  become  a  slave 
state.  No  sooner  had  he  named  November  29  for  the  election 
of  a  territorial  delegate  than  the  storm  broke.  From  the  wes- 
tern counties  of  Missouri,  1,729  men  marched  into  the  territory 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Atchison  and  cast  as  many 
gratnitons  ballots  for  Whitfield,  a  former  Indian  agent  and  a 
southerner,  as  territorial  delegate.  Reeder  raised  no  objection 
to  this  illegality,  and  Whitfield  received  his  credentials." 

»  Pazton,  Platte  eomty,  1S4,  308. 

'■JfiMOitri  Bep^U^m,  Juda  7,  13,  Jul^  13,  29,  Augnat  26,  November  ES,  1854; 
Liberty  WeMy  Tribwu,  June  23,  Julr  7,  Norember  10,  84,  December  8,  1854; 
Lexiiigton  Etprett,  JdIj  12,  1S54;  Bobineon,  Katuat  ooa/liet,  77;  Bittory  of  Clay 
and  Platte  eomtiea,  640;  EoUowaj,  Kaiuat,  121. 

IT  For  tTpieal  editorUls,  lee  the  Liberty  WeeMy  rri&VM,  Norember  10,  1864, 
and  the  Si^Ad  Bnterrriie,  Decembei  23,  1854. 

"  Theodore  C.  Smith,  PartieM  and  riovvry  (Albert  B.  Hart,  ed.,  T\t  Amerioan 
imMom,  voL  18  —  New  York,  1906),  1£S;  Spring,  Kanaaa,  41;  Eollowajr,  Ka*ta», 
1S5-137;  Smut  reporta,  34  eoogreM,  1  aearaon,  no.  200,  pp.  1-71. 
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From  the  testimony  of  Missouriaus  before  the  congre&Bional 
investigatiDg  committee  it  seems  that  the  invasion  of  Kansas 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  had  not  been  thonght  of  until  the 
leaders  were  convinced  that  the  eastern  emigrant  aid  sodeties 
had  determined  to  colonize  Kansas  with  antislavery  men  to  make 
it  a  free  state."  Numerous  public  meetings  were  held  through- 
out western  Miasouri,  condemning  the  emigrant  aid  societies, 
denouncing  steamboat  owners  for  transporting  sucb  colonists, 
and  resolving  to  discourage  trade  with  Boston  merchants.  Funds 
were  raised  to  assist  young  men  to  settle  permanently  in  Kansas 
territory.  A  Kansas  aid  Bocie<7,  formed  at  Liberty,  Missouri, 
in  January,  1855,  sent  a  memorial  to  the  state  legislature,  asking 
for  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  used 
in  protecting  the  frontier.  Bay  county  had  a  finance  committee 
to  assist  those  wishing  to  settle  in  the  territory,  and  Platt« 
county  organized  an  emigrant  aid  society  to  send  large  parties 
of  emigrants  to  Kansas. '^ 

By  the  spring  of  1855  the  excitement  in  Missouri  had  become 
intense.  When  Beeder  ordered  the  election  of  a  territorial  legis- 
lature for  March  30,  the  importance  of  securing  the  legislature 
was  appreciated  by  both  sides.  Although  the  census  of  the 
territory,  taken  in  Febmary,  1855,  showed  that  out  of  a  total 
of  8,601  inhabitants,  more  ^an  bijf  had  come  from  the  south, 
and  less  than  seven  hundred  from  New  England,**  the  Missouri- 
aus felt  that  they  must  leave  nothing  to  chance.  Before  the 
election,  false  and  inflammatory  rumors  were  busily  circulated 
among  the  people  of  western  Missouri.  Through  the  active 
exertions  of  the  leaders  and  the  secret  societies  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  people  were  greatly  excited.  The  amount 
and  character  of  the  emigration  into  the  territory  were  grossly 
exa^erated.  Thirty  thousand  tickets  were  reported  to  have  been 
sold  in  Boston  for  transportation  to  Kansas.  The  impression 
was  general  tiiat  Reader  had  purposely  deferred  the  election 

itlbid.,  37,  829-940. 

*>Pftxton,  Platte  county,  190;  Stringfelloir,  Negro  glavety,  no  evU,  3S;  Daniel 
W.  Wilder,  Annaia  of  Kanvu  (Topeko,  187fi),  41;  Libert}/  Weekly  THlnine,  Juiu- 
ar;  12,  1S65;  Bichjleld  Enterpriae,  January  6,  13,  20,  Febroary  9,  1855;  MiMmttri 
Bepubliean,  March   23,   1855. 

"fiou«e  reports,  34  eangtewa,  I  Boasioii,  no.  200,  pp.  9,  72-100;  Hollowa;, 
SotMM,   138. 
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until  the  opening  of  navigation,  to  enable  these  "hired  paupers" 
to  reach  Kansas  in  time  to  vote.  The  people  of  Missonri  were 
urged  to  go  to  Kansas  on  election  day  to  vote.  Stringfellow, 
in  a  speech  at  St.  Joseph,  advised  sudi  action  "in  defiance  of 
Beeder  and  his  vile  myrmidonB."  He  assured  tbem  that  slavery 
"is  established  where  it  is  not  prohibited. ' ' "  Handbills,  pamph- 
lets, and  newspaper  editorials  were  published  in  Missouri,  urg- 
ing all  loyal  southerners  to  join  in  the  attempts  to  keep  the 
abolitionists  from  controlling  Kansas.** 

These  efforts  were  successful.  By  an  organized  movement, 
which  extended  from  Andrew,  county  in  the  north  to  Jasper 
county  in  the  south,  and  as  far  east  as  Boone  and  Cole  counties, 
companies  of  men  were  sent  into  nearly  every  district  to  vote. 
In  a  total  of  6,307  votes  cast,  4,908  were  illegal."  Nearly  all  the 
proslavery  newspapers  of  Missouri  issued  estras  glorying  in 
the  results  of  the  election.  On  April  2  the  Richfield  Enterprise 
headed  an  exultant  editorial  thus:  "01  K!  On  The  Goose  Ques- 
tion." AW  Hail  1  Pro-Slavery  Party  Victorious  1 1  The  Smoke  of 
the  Battle  is  Over."  Governor  Reeder  was  compelled  to  issue 
certificates  of  election  to  most  of  those  fraudulently  elected.  The 
indignation  in  the  free  states  at  this  perversion  of  popnlar  gov- 
ernment was  unbounded.*'  Letters  from  the  New  England  emi- 
grants appeared  in  the  country  papers  and  helped  to  mould  the 
sentiment  of  ail  rural  New  England.  Governor  Beeder  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  consult  with  the  president  made  a  speech 
at  his  home  in  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  invasion  of  Kansas. 
This  speech,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  appealed  to  the 
whole  north.** 

"Bobinmn,  Eaneat  eonfliet,  103;  H0II0WB7,  Sanaat,  136;  Bickjteld  Bitterprita, 
Jaanarj  20,  March  2,  ISS5;  JfUtoiiri  Xepublietm,  iSaj  5,  8,  18S5;  Hotue  Ttporit, 
34  eoDgTMB,  1  Msdon,  no.  200,  p.  37. 

*aFor  enunples,  see  Bi*iory  of  Clay  and  Platte  etnmtiet,  170;  MtMouri  Sept^ 
lican,  Mareh  30,  1865;  Phillipi,  Conquett  of  Etauat,  SS. 

**Bou»e  repoftt,  34  congreH,  1  senion,  no.  200,  pp.  35,  101-623;  Hollowaf, 
Kantai,  I41-1S3. 

M  "The  goose  question"  was  a  term  used  bj  Uiseourisnt  to  indicate  the  Kanutl 

1*  Boeder's  testimoa;  in  Home  reports,  34  congreHB,  1  wasion,  no.  SOO,  p.  B36; 
Spring,  Kaneat,  49;  Soxa  T.  L.  Bobiuson,  Kansas;  its  inferior  and  exterior  life 
(Boston,  1S66),  20.  For  editorials,  see  MieUgan  Ejpotitor,  in  JticKfield  Enterprise, 
June  1,  1355;  and  Robinson,  Kotisos  conflict,  114-120. 

»iEU  Thajer,  A   history  of  the  Kansas  oruiade  (New  York,  1889),  169;   James 
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In  the  south,  popular  sentiment  fully  justified  the  action  of  the 
MisBonrians.  It  was  universally  regarded  as  an  act  of  justifiable 
self-defense  against  the  unfair  encroachments  of  the  north.** 
Anyone  who  lifted  his  voice  against  it  was  promptly  silenced. 
After  the  frauds  perpetrated  in  the  Kiinsas  election  of  March  30, 
the  following  article  appeared  in  the  Industrial  Luminary,  pub- 
lished at  Parkville,  by  Park  and  Patterson:  "There  is  virtually 
no  law  in  Kansas,  and  no  security  for  life  or  property,  save  in 
the  sense  of  honor  and  justice  cherished  by  every  true  pioneer. 
This  may  save  the  country  from  bloodshed;  but  the  GovernmeDt 
is  held  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  its  authority  disre- 
garded. ...  Is  this  what  the  authors  of  the  Nebraska-Kan- 
sas bill  meant  by  squatter  sovereigntyT"  That  such  sentiments 
should  be  published  in  Platte  county,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
Kansas  league,  was  more  than  could  well  be  endured.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  league  a  committee  of  the  whole  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Parkville,  April  14,  to  destroy  the  press  and 
type  of  the  Luminary,  to  read  a  sentence  of  banishment  to  Park 
and  Patterson,  and  to  threaten  death  in  case  of  tiieir  return 
to  the  county.  On  the  fourteenth  the  league  marched  into  Park- 
ville and  consigned  the  press  and  material  to  the  Missouri  river, 
amid  songs  and  acclamations.  Patterson  was  given  three  days 
to  leave  the  state,  never  to  return  on  pain  of  death.  Park,  who 
had  left  in  the  meantime,  was  given  three  weeks  to  settle  his 
business  and  leave.  A  public  meeting  was  then  held,  which  in- 
dorsed the  proceedings,  threatened  with  death  northern  Meth- 
odist preachers,  and  expressed  the  intention  of  dealing  in  like 
manner  with  other  free-soilers  '*not  far  off."*" 

The  proceedings  at  Parkville  were  approved  by  the  press 
and  by  public  meetings  held  throughout  the  western  counties. 
Clay  county  resolved  that  no  preacher  of  the  northern  Metho- 
dist church  should  preach  in  that  county,  asked  all  who  sub- 
scribed for  newspapers  tinctured  with  free-soilism  or  aboli- 
tionism to  drop  their  subscriptions,  and  appointed  a  committee 

F.  Bhodea,  Eittorf  of  the  United  State*  from  tite  eompromitt  of  ISSO  (N«w  York, 
1893-1906),  S:83. 

■»  Smith,  PortMf  and  tlavery,  127,  130;  Bhodea,  United  State!,  2:04,  84; 
UUiowi  Bep%Atioan,  Ma;  3,  6,  S,  185S. 

*«  P&xtoD,  Flatte  coiMty,  1S8.  See  alw  resolutions  in  Bobinson,  Kanaas  eon/liot, 
130;  BiohfiOd  Snterprige,  April  EO,  18S6;  Eittory  of  Clay  and  Flatte  antntie*,  171. 
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to  viait  every  person  suspected  of  free-soilism  and  warn  him 
to  leave.  The  people  of  Webster  voted  to  drive  out  every  man 
opposed  to  slavery,  approved  the  Parkville  riot  and  the  resolu- 
tions against  Methodist  preachers.  They  said  the  only  argu- 
ments against  abolition  newspapers  were  bonfires,  the  Missouri 
river,  and  hemp  ropes.*' 

During  the  spring  of  1855,  county  meetings  continued  to 
be  held  to  devise  means  to  baffle  and  overthrow  the  "fanatical 
and  unholy  efforts"  of  the  "deluded  bigots  and  frenzied  ex- 
tremists of  the  North  to  abolitionize  and  desecrate  this  our 
beautiful  country."  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Jackson 
county  at  Independence,  a  state  proslavery  convention  was  sng- 
gested.  On  June  21  an  invitation  was  issued  through  the 
newspapers  of  the  state  to  "the  Members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State,  and  all  true  friends  of  Uie  South  and  the 
Union,"  The  convention  met  at  Lesington,  July  12,  with  del- 
egates present  from  twenty-four  counties  and  from  St.  Louis. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  slavery  was  siHely 
and  exclusively  a  question  of  state  jurisdiction,  that  the  deter- 
mination of  severiU  of  the  northern  and  western  states  never 
to  admit  another  slavebolding  state  into  the  union  implied  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  slavery;  that  the  incorporation  of  as- 
sociations to  recruit  and  colonize  large  armies  of  abolitionists 
to  destroy  slavery  in  Kansas  was  an  attempt  to  undo  a  law 
of  congress  and  must  lead  to  resistance  on  the  part  of  those 
who,  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  had 
equal  rights  to  settle  in  the  territories ;  that  the  slave  property 
of  the  eighteen  border  coimties  of  Missouri  would  be  valueless 
if  Kansas  became  the  abode  of  "hired  fanatics,  recruited,  trans- 
ported, armed  and  paid,  for  the  special  and  sole  purpose  of 
abolitionizing  Kansas  and  Missouri";  that  this  convention,  the 
people  of  the  state  and  the  government  of  Missouri,  should  take 
an  just  and  constitutional  measures  to  prevent  such  disastrous 
consequences.  An  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
was  issued  and  distributed  by  the  convention,  and  the  platform 

*•>  Bobinson,  Eonta*  eonfiict,  131;  PhiUipa,  Coi^qtiett  of  Kaniiu,  89,  00;  Higtory 
of  Clav  attd  Platte  eountiM,  172,  173;  Bichfield  Enterpnie,  April  80,  27,  Ukj  11, 
1855;  Mitaowi  Bejmblicaii,  May  6,  1855;  John  B.  MeMuter,  A  hittory  of  tht 
people  of  the  UjMed  State*  (New  Torh,  1913),  8:  224-226. 
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adopted  was  approved  by  the  state  press  and  the  county 
meetings." 

The  directors  of  the  New  England  emigrant  aid  company  is- 
sued an  answer  to  the  address,  denying  the  charges  that  the 
company  was  a  band  of  abolitionists  who  had  recruited  and 
hired  people  to  go  to  Kansas  to  secure  that  territory  as  a  free 
state.  Not  one  of  the  stockholders,  it  was  claimed,  was  an 
abolitionist,  not  an  emigrant  had  been  hired.  Not  one  dollar 
had  been  raised  toward  paying  the  passage  of  anyone  to  Kan- 
sas. The  association  was  formed  not  to  force  emigration,  but 
to  select  good  sites,  arrange  for  cheap  and  safe  transportation 
of  emigrants,  provide  gristmills,  sawmills,  schoolhouses,  and 
other  temporary  conveniences  such  as  new  settlers  needed." 

The  territorial  legislature  met  in  July  at  Pawnee,  a  new 
frontier  hamlet  on  tiie  Kansas  river,  140  mUes  from  Missouri 
and  without  inhabitants,  according  to  contemporary  accounts^ 
About  the  first  thing  the  legislature  did  was  to  vote  to  remove 
to  Shawnee  mission,  only  three  miles  from  Westport,  Missouri. 
The  governor  vetoed  this  bill  and  dissolved  the  legislature  when 
it  was  passed  over  his  veto.  The  legislature  ignored  the  disso- 
lution and  assembled  at  Shawnee  on  the  sixteenth;  the  only 
remaining  free-soil  member  then  resigned.  The  necessary  local 
laws  were  passed ;  and  the  civil  and  criminal  code  of  Missouri, 
with  some  necessary  alterations,  was  adopted."  The  governor 
denied  that  the  legislature  was  a  legal  body,  and  the  legislature 
petitioned  the  president  to  remove  the  governor.    This  had  al- 

n^ittory  of  Boone  towiiy,  MitaouH  (8t  Louis,  1862),  378-382;  Mi»»ouri  Se- 
pwtltcan,  Ha7  ST,  20,  June  4,  7,  10,  15,  10,  27,  July  9,  10,  16,  IT,  Aagnst  11, 
31,  September  21,  1865;  Lexington  Sfprett,  in  Ibid.,  Jane  21,  1855;  Bichfield 
Enterprige,  Julj  SO,  18SS;  Liierty  Weehlg  Tri&un«,  July  20,  27,  Au^st  3, 
September  7,  Oeteber  5,  1855. 

"JfiMottri  Sep<tbUt!on,  Oeteber  10,  1855. 

■■The  principal  etatute,  entitled  "An  act  te  paniBh  oflenaes  against  dave 
.  propertj,"  inflicted  the  death  penaJtj  for  inciting  a  alaTs  to  inBurreetion ;  death 
or  ten  yeajH  at  hard  labor  for  ^ding  a  dare  to  eeeape;  and  two  jeara  at  hard 
labor  tor  denying  "by  speaking  or  writing,"  or  by  printing  or  introducing  any 
printed  matter,  "tiie  right  of  persons  te  bold  slaves  in  this  territory."  The  last 
section  read:  "No  person  who  is  eanscientiously  opposed  to  holding  slaves  or  who 
does  not  admit  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  this  territory,  shall  sit  as  jurors  on  the 
trial  of  any  prosecutions  for  any  violation  of  any  of  the  sections  of  this  act." 
Smith,  Tartiet  and  tlavery,  120;  Phillips,  Conquett  of  Eantoi,  104-107;  Kansas, 
Statviea,  1855,  p.  716. 
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ready  been  done ;  Wilson  Shannon  had  been  appointed,  although 
the  legislature  and  the  people  woald  have  preferred  Daniel 
Woodson,  secretary  of  the  territory.** 

Duriog  the  snininer  of  1855  the  situation  in  Kansas  was 
further  complicated  by  the  organization  of  a  free-state  party 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Charles  Robinson,  an  agent  of  the 
emigrant  aid  society.  The  free-soilers  repudiated  the  territorial 
legislature  as  illegal  and  determined  to  seek  admission  to  the 
union  under  a  state  constitution.  A  constitutional  convention 
was  held  at  Topeka,  on  October  23,  and  the  "Topeka  constitn- 
tion,"  prohibiting  slavery,  was  drawn  up.  This  action  of  the 
northern  settlers  stirred  the  proslavery  men  to  indignation. 
They  regarded  the  free-state  movement  as  a  trick  to  secure  con- 
trol. The  proslavery  men  met  at  Leavenworth  and  adopted 
resolutions  which  declared  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  acts  of  congress  were  sufficient  for  the  protection 
of  their  rights.  They  declared  themselves  the  law  and  order 
party,  the  opponents  of  abolitionism,  free-soilism  and  all  the 
other  "isms  of  the  day."" 

By  this  time  is  was  evident  that  "popular  sovereignty"  was 
leading  to  serious  consequences.  Two  communities  in  the  same 
territory  were  living  in  separate  towns  and  were  governed  by 
separate  laws.  The  slightest  event  would  cause  a  collision. 
Brawls  and  shooting  became  frequent.  Late  in  November,  civil 
war  was  nearly  brought  on  when  a  band  of  northerners  liberated 
a  free-state  man  who  had  been  arrested  by  Sheriff  Jones,  an 
ardent  Missourian,  for  threatening  a  proslavery  murderer.** 
Jones  in  his  rage  sent  word  to  Missouri.  The  sheriff  of  Douglas 
county  mustered  and  marched  about  fifteen  hundred  men  to 
Lawrence,  where  the  free-state  man  had  been  taken.    Two  hun- 

MMeHaster,  J7nite4  aiatet,  8:227;  PhiUlpa,  Conquett  of  Kantat,  114-llS; 
BobiiMon,  Kantat  oonftiat,  153-157;  Hollowaj,  Kantat,  159-176. 

wBmith,  Partiet  tmS  (lavtfry,  131,  132;  Bpring,  Kantat,  60-72;  BobiitMii,  Kmital 
oonfliet,  160-180;  HoUomf,  Kantat,  177-199;  HcHaater,  United  8tat«t,  8:227; 
B.  G.  Elliott,  "The  Big  Springs  noDTsntioii,"  in  EansoB  BUte  hishtrieal  sooietf, 
Trantaetiont,  8:363-377;  "The  Topekn  movement,"  in  ibid.,  13:125-249;  Ko^ua 
reportt,  34  congreia,  1  aearion,  no.  200,  pp.  46-54,  547-712;  Phillips,  Cimquett  of 
Kantat.  130-140,  148-150. 

Mlbid.,  151-161;  &nith,  Partiet  and  slavery,  133;  Charlea  H.  Dickson,  "Th« 
true  history  of  the  Branson  reaeue, ' '  in  Eaosaa  state  butorieal  society,  Trantaetiont, 
13:280-298. 
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dred  riflwnen  from  Platte  comity,  nnder  D.  B.  Atchison,  took 
up  their  position  opposite  Lawrence.  Clay  county  raised  two 
hundred  men  and  one  thousand  dollars  to  aid  Jones.  Their 
volunteers,  under  Major  Ebenezer  Price,  moved  upon  the  Lib- 
erty arsenal,  seized  it,  and  took  out  a  goodly  amount  of  firearms 
and  ammunition.  The  town  of  Lawrence  was  found  to  be 
surrounded  by  earthworks,  behind  which  lay  the  free-state  men 
armed  with  Sharp's  rifles.  Governor  Shannon  went  to  Lawrence 
and  arranged  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Missourians,  who  then 
withdrew.'^ 

After  this  bloodless  affair,  known  as  the  Wakarasa  war,  the 
free-state  party  carried  out  the  rest  of  its  program  by  ratifying 
the  Topeka  constitution  on  December  15  and  electing  a  governor 
and  legislature  on  January  15,  1856.  On  March  4,  the  Topeka 
lef^alatare  met,  but  it  made  no  attmpt  to  assume  jurisdiction 
over  "the  proslavery  settlements.  After  electing  Reeder  and 
Lane  United  States  senators,  and  adopting  a  memorial  to  con- 
gress asking  for  admission  to  the  union,  the  legislature  ad- 
journed to  July  4, 1856." 

About  this  time  the  struggle  in  Kansas  began  to  receive  the 
serious  attention  of  congress.  In  the  house  it  was  opened  by 
the  contest  between  Whitfield  and  Beeder  for  the  seat  of  terri- 
torial delegate.  After  a  mouth's  debate,  the  speaker  was  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  visit  Kansas  and 
inquire  into  affairs  in  general  and  into  the  elections  in  partic- 
ular. In  the  senate  the  contest  was  opened  by  a  report  from 
the  committee  on  territories,  by  Douglas,  who  insisted  npon 
the  legality  of  the  territorial  legislature  and  the  illegality  of  the 
Topeka  convention,  blaming  the  emigrant  aid  societies  for  all 
the  trouble.  On  March  17,  Douglas  introduced  a  bill  in  the ' 
form  of  an  enabling  act  for  the  election  of  a  constitutional  con- 

•TF.  B.  Sanborn,  The  life  and  letter*  of  John  Sroum  (Boston,  1886),  217; 
HoUowa7,  Emuat,  226,  249;  Hittory  of  Clity  and  Platte  eountU*.  174;  Misiouri 
BepyhUcon,  December  7,  ISSS;  "Ooveraoi'  Shannoii's  adminietratiou,"  in  Eanaaa 
KUM  hiatorieal   soi^ety,  TranMoetioiu,   S:  246. 

MCharlet  Bobinson,  "The  Wakaniaa  war,"  in  ibid.,  10:  457-471;  "The  Topeka 
moTement,"  in  ibid.,  13: 144-249;  B.  H.  Williams,  Wil\  the  border  rufflant  (Lon- 
doD,  1907),  S4;  EoUowajr,  Eanttu,  213-255,  266-273,  290-295;  FhilliiM,  Conquest 
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vention,  which  the  anti-Nebraska  men  met  by  advocating  the 
admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Topeka  constitution.  This  called 
forth  one  of  the  most  exciting  debates  in  congress,  cnlminating 
in  Sumner's  speech  on  "The  crime  against  Kansas,"  and  the 
assault  on  Sumner  by  Brooks  of  South  Carolina.  Brooks  was 
defended  throughout  the  south,  while  in  the  north  the  deed  as 
well  as  its  approval  by  the  sonth  elicited  the  deepest  horror.** 

Soon  after  the  free-state  election  of  January,  1856,  rumors  of 
.armies  being  mustered  and  drilled  in  Missouri  preparatory  to 
invasion  became  so  alarming  that  tite  free-state  leaders  called  on 
the  president  for  protection  and  sought  the  aid  of  the  governors 
of  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island.  The  legislatures  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Ohio  responded,  and  later  those  of  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  New  Hampshire  eondenmed  the  course  of  tlie  na- 
tional administration  and  the  proslavery  party,  and  ui^d  the 
admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  state.  President  Pierce,  in  his  an- 
nual message,  stated  that  nothing  had  happened  in  Kansas  to 
justify  federal  interference,  but  in  a  special  message  he  blamed 
the  emigrant  aid  societies  for  the  trouble  in  Kansas,  declared  the 
legislature  elected  March  30,  1855,  "the  le^timate  le^slative 
assembly  of  the  Territory,"  denoimced  the  framing  of  the  To- 
peka constitution  as  illegal,  and  avowed  his  intention  "to  sup- 
port public  order  in  the  Territory  .  .  .  against  all  attempts 
of  organized  resistance."  When  the  president  received  the  ai>- 
peal  of  Robinson,  he  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  all 
engaged  in  unlawful  combinations  to  go  home,  and  warning 
citizens  of  other  states  not  to  interfere.** 

While  democrats,  both  north  and  sonth,  approved  the  course 
of  President  Pierce,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  the  north 
for  the  free-state  cause  in  Kansas  led  to  the  organization  of 
numerous  Kansas  aid  societies,  and  the  subscription  of  con- 

MjfiMOuK  Bepubliomi,  March  2C,  ISSC;  Seportt  of  f?w  tenaie,  34  congrw,  I 
seseioii,  no.  34,  p.  34;  Congrettional  globe,  34  oongrMS,  1  BMBion,  ESC,  329-341; 
Eovte  reportt,  34  congreaa,  1  Besnon,  no.  182,  p.  3;  Smith,  PartiM  and  tlavery, 
151-153,  15$;  Edward  L.  Pierce,  Memoir  and  letters  of  Chariee  Sumner  (Boitoii 
1877-1893),  3:  441-470;  Hennan  V.  Amea,  ed..  State  documents  on  federal  relation*; 
tlte  (totes  and  the  United  Stalei  (Philadelphia,  1911),  293. 
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siderable  sums  of  money  to  aid  volunteer  emigrants.  Public 
meetings  were  held  everywhere,  in  which  speakers  made  urgent 
appeals  for  volunteers,  subscriptions,  and  arms  for  Kansas. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  addressed  such  a  meeting  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  use  of  Sharp's  rifles  by  the 
Kansas  settlers  led  to  their  being  called  Beecher 's  bibles,  by 
friend  and  foe.  Nearly  five  hundred  dollars  was  contributed 
in  Bangor,  Maine;  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  Randolph, 
Vermont;  four  thousand  in  New  Haven,  and  considerable  sums 
in  Albany  and  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Lake,  Ashtabula, 
and  Summit  counties,  Ohio,  armed  and  equipped  several  com- 
panies of  men.  Milwaukee  raised  men  and  money,  and  Madison 
county.  New  Tork,  raised  several  thousand  dollars  to  equip 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  men.** 

After  the  president's  proclamation,  frantic  appeals  were 
made  to  the  south  to -famish  men  and  money  for  the  conflict. 
The  Kansas  emigration  society  of  Missouri  appealed  to  other 
southern  states  to  come  to  its  assistance.  The  citizens  of  Clay 
county  formed  a  proslavery  association  to  raise  money  and  men 
for  the  purpose  of  making  Kansas  a  slave  state.  Jackson,  Bu- 
chanan, Randolph,  and  Lafayette  counties  had  similar  associ- 
ations. In  answer  to  the  appeal  of  the  free-state  men  of  Kansas 
to  the  president  and  various  governors,  the  association  of  La- 
fayette county  issued  an  address  denying  any  intention  of 
killing  the  abolitionists  of  Kansas,  but  closing  with  a  warning 
that,  however  averse  Missouri  might  be  to  the  use  of  force, 
yet  *'if  shorn  of  her  constitutional  rights,  like  the  blind  giant  of 
old,  she  will  gather  to  its  fall  the  pillars  of  the  temple."** 

The  south  was  thoroughly  canvassed  by  agents  of  proslavery 
emigrant  aid  societies.  Kansas  emigration  societies  were  formed, 
and  bands  of  mdu  were  made  ready  to  start  in  the  spring.  At 
Gainesville,  Mississippi,  in  Scott  county,  Kentucky,  at  Charlefr- 
ton,  South  Carolina,  and  at  Macon  and  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Kan- 

*ilbid..  143;  Holloway,  Kantcu.  365;  McMaster,  Vnited  Statea,  8:  233;  Liberty 
Weekly  Tribune,  February  29,  1S56)  MistouH  Bepublicaii,  March  S,  23,  26,  27,  1856. 
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sas  assoeiatioiiB  were  formed;  and  Oeorgia  sent  a  committee 
to  investigate  conditions  in  Kansas.  Id  Alabama  the  legislature 
was  urged  to  adopt  an  aid  bill  anthorizing  the  governor,  when-^ 
ever  a  company  of  one  handred  emigrants  had  been  formed  under 
a  leader,  to  draw  on  the  treasury  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  dollars  for  each  man  to  assist  his  emigration.  The 
state  treasury  was  to  be  reimbursed  by  a  special  tax  levied  upon 
the  slave  property  of  the  state.  Friends  of  the  cause  in  Oeorgia 
asked  the  le^slature  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be  raised  by 
a  tax  on  staves,  to  send  men  to  Kansas.  Though  southern  feel- 
ing was  deeply  stirred,  the  only  important  result  was  the  arrival 
of  a  company  of  about  three  hundred  men  raised  by  Colonel 
Buford,  of  Alabama.  In  deference  to  a  proclamation  of  Pres- 
ident Pierce,  this  company  started  oat  from  Montgomery 
unarmed,  save  with  gifts  of  bibles  and  the  prayers  of  the  people. 
On  arriving  in  the  territory  the  company  was  immediately 
armed  as  part  of  the  territorial  militia.** 

As  soon  as  navigation  opened  in  the  spring  of  1856,  northern 
and  southern  reinforcements  began  to  enter  the  territory.  Both 
parties  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  decisive  stroke.  The 
opportunity  eame  when  Sheriff  Jones,  backed  by  troops,  arrested 
certain  i)eople  in  Lawrence  in  connection  with  the  rescue  of 
Branson  in  the  previoos  November.  That  evening,  while  in  a 
tent,  he  was  shot  by  a  free-state  man.  Although  the  free-state 
leaders  made  every  effort  to  disavow  the  attempted  murder. 
Judge  Lecompte  charged  tiie  grand  jury  that  all  who  resisted 
tiie  territorial  laws  "resist  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  are  therefore  guilty  of  high  treason."  The  jury, 
composed  of  proslavery  men,  promptly  indicted  Reeder,  Robin- 
son, Lane,  and  the  free-state  leaders  for  treason,  and  declared 
the  Lawrence  free-state  hotel,  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  and  the 
Kansas  Free  State,  nuisances  to  be  abated.  Reeder  fled  in  dis- 
guise ;  Robinson  was  caught  in  Missouri,  brought  back  to  Kan- 
sas and  kept  a  prisoner  for  several  months.  On  May  11,  the 
United  States  marshal  summoned  a  posse  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

t*Mit»owi  Bepttbliean,  Much  16,  23,  April  7,  18S6;  Liberty  Weekly  Tribune,  Jau- 
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The  Missourians  under  Atchison,  Doniphan,  and  Stringfellow 
crossed  into  Kansas,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Kansas 
militia,  including  Buford's  band.  For  days  the  law  and  order 
men,  snch  as  the  Atchison  gaards,  the  Doniphan  tigers,  the 
Topeka  dragoons,  the  Lecompton  guards,  the  Platte  county  rifle- 
men, and  the  Kickapoo  rangers,  gathered  around  Franklin  and 
the  outskirts  of  Lawrence.  On  the  twenty-first,  the  prosiavery 
forces  of  eight  hundred  men  entered. Lawrence,  burned  the  hotel, 
destroyed  the  press,  pillaged  many  houses,  and  arrested  some 
of  the  free-state  leaders." 

John  Brown,  of  Osawatomie,  believing  himself  ordained  by 
providence  to  redress  this  wrong,  now  took  a  band  in  the 
straggle.  With  seven  followers  he  entered  tiie  settlements  of  the 
slavery  party  on  Pottawatomie  creek,  took  five  men  from  their 
homes,  and  left  their  lifeless  and  mutilated  bodies  by  the  road- 
side. As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  Pottawatomie  murder  reached 
the  Missouri  border  towns,  a  considerable  force  was  raised  at 
Westport,  Independence,  and  other  Missouri  towns  for  a  new 
invasion.  Prosiavery  men,  led  by  Whitfield,  the  territorial  del- 
egate to  congress,  camped  at  Bull  creek,  twelve  miles  from  Pal- 
myra, where  the  free-state  companies  gathered.  Governor 
Shannon  issued  a  warning  proclamation,  directing  military  or- 
ganizations to  disperse,  and  sent  Colonel  Smnner  with  fifty 
dragoons  to  enforce  the  order.  A  guerilla  warfare  was  kept 
up  for  some  time ;  assassinations,  burning  of  houses,  and  skir- 
mishes occurred  in  all  quarters.  Nearly  two  hundred  lives  were 
sacrificed  and  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  was 
destroyed.** 

As  the  news  of  the  assault  on  Senator  Sumner  and  of  the 

*Hbid.,  154-156;  John  H.  Gibon,  Geary  and  Eantat  (PbUadlepbia,  1857),  77; 
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sacking  of  Lawrence  spread  through  the  north,  indignation  and 
"free  speech  meetings""  were  held  from  Maine  to  Iowa,  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  Kansas  relief  meetings.  Appeals  were 
made  for  volunteers,  clothing,  and  money  for  the  Lawrence 
sufferers.*'  The  Vermont  legislature  appropriated  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Kansas.  A  similar 
bill  to  appropriate  ten  thousand  dollars  was  introduced  in  the 
Massacbnaetts  legislature.  Forty-five  hundred  dollars  was  sub- 
scribed at  Worcester  and  three  thousand  at  a  New  York  meet- 
ing. At  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  mass  meeting  to  promote  emigration 
called  for  volunteers  and  appointed  a  committee  to  raise  fnnds. 
A  colony  was  formed  at  New  Haven.  The  northern  emigrants 
began  to  arrive  early  in  March,  and  on  the  twenty-first  the  St. 
Louis  News  declared  that  since  the  opening  of  the  river  five 
hundred  emigrants  had  come  from  the  Ohio  river  to  St.  Louis 
bound  for  Kansas.** 

Driven  from  Kansas  for  the  time  being,  the  Missourians 
turned  their  arms  against  the  emigrants  then  pouring  into  the 
territory.  To  them  the  emigrants  who  swarmed  across  the  Mis- 
souri seemed  an  unending  army  of  fanatical  abolitionists,  armed 
with  "Beecher'B  bibles,*'  determined  to  drive  every  proslavery 
squatter  out  of  Kansas  and  make  it  by  force  a  free  state.  This 
wicked  purpose  must  be  stopped,  and  the  only  way  to  stop  it 
was  to  prevent  every  armed  man  and  every  Sharp's  rifle  from 
entering  Kansas.  A  strict  embargo  was  laid  on  the  Missouri 
river.  Steamboats  were  boarded  and  searched ;  suspicious  look- 
ing boxes  of  freight  were  broken  open;  travelers  were  stopped 
and  many  sent  down  the  river  with  a  warning  never  to  return. 
The  closing  of  the  Missouri  river  changed  the  route,  but  did  not 
check  the  stream  of  emigrants.  Thenceforth  the  way  lay  across 
Iowa  and  Nebraska.*' 

The  guerilla  warfare  following  the  sack  of  Lawrence  spread 
min  over  Kansas,  and  if  the  free-state  men  were  to  keep  up 

««8e«  wrrnoD  of  Detroit  elMgjmna,  in  Mittouri  Sepvbliean,  Jnne  25,  1S5S. 
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the  contest  they  mast  receive  help  from  the  north.  "What  can 
be  done  for  KansasI"  became  the  question  of  the  hour.  Aid 
societies  for  the  collection  of  money,  clothing,  and  provisions 
were  formed  by  scores.  State  central  committees  were  organ- 
ized to  receive  and  forward  supplies.  A  convention  of  delegates 
from  these  aid  societies  was  held  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  early 
in  July.  A  national  Kansas  committee  was  appointed,  composed 
of  one  member  from  each  state  and  five  others  who  were  to 
reside  in  Chicago,  the  headquarters  of  the  society.  Each  state 
was  urged  to  organize  state,  county,  and  town  associations,  to 
secure  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  month  to  help 
the  Kansas  sufferers.  The  convention  also  adopted  resolutions 
accusing  the  federal  government  of  upholding  the  aggressions 
and  outrages  suffered  by  Kansas  instead  of  protecting  her.  The 
attempt  to  force  slavery  upon  Kansas  was  to  be  defeated  at 
any  cost  and  in  spite  of  the  protection  of  the  proslavery  faction 
by  the  federal  government  An  appeal  by  the  national  Kansas 
committee  brought  money  and  clothing  from  the  entire  north 
and  east.  The  Chicago  Tribune  collected  over  twenty  thousand 
dollars;  Milwaukee,  three  thousand;  Boston,  twenty  thousand; 
and.the  national  committee,  ninety  thousand.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  barrels  and  boxes  of  clothing  were  sent  by  the  Boston  re- 
lief committee."' 

Early  in  June  the  proslavery  men  of  Kansas  issued  a  circular 
to  their  "friends  throughout  the  United  States,"  asking  for 
help,  and  in  July,  Atchison,  Stringfellow,  Buford,  and  others 
sent  a  further  appeal  to  their  "friends  in  the  south."" 

As  the  time  neared  for  the  reassembling  of  the  free-state 
legislature,  rumors  were  spread  that  a  large  mob  of  border 
ruffians  from  Missouri  were  coming  to  disperse  the  legislature 
by  force.  Governor  Shannon  issued  proclamations,  and  in- 
structed Colonel  Sumner  to  use  federal  troops  to  drive  all  armed 
bands  from  the  territory.  The  Topeka  legislature  was  finally 
dispersed  on  July  2,  but  the  governor  was  wholly  unable  to 
keep  the  peace.    Both  parties  gathered  their  forces — the  free- 

scHollowsy,  Eanaas,  365-367;  MeMaster,  United  Statet,  8:275;  Thayer,  Eanw 
emtade,  213-218;  llittovri  Sepublimn,  July  11,  August  26,  1856.  Accordis;  to 
Wilder,  tl20,000  was  raised  by  the  national  eommittee.     AnndU  of  Eaneag,  102. 
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state  men  at  Osawatomie,  Lawrence,  and  Topeka,  the  proslavery 
men  at  Franklin,  Washington  creek,  and  near  Lecompton.  The 
connty  was  scoured,  emigrants  stopped,  horses  and  cattle  stolen^ 
and  crops  and  buildings  destroyed.  The  free^tate  men  attacked 
a  block  house  held  by  some  (Georgians  near  Osawatomie,  drove 
out  the  garrison  and  burned  the  fort  Franklin  was  next  at^ 
tacked  and  then  the  fortified  house  of  Colonel  Titns,  near  Le- 
compton, the  headquarters  of  Shannon  and  the  chief  dty  of 
the  proslavery  party.  On  August  17,  Governor  Shannon  made 
a  treaty  with  the  free-state  leaders,  in  which  he  agreed  that  no 
more  arrests  of  free-state  people  were  to  be  made  under  the 
laws  of  the  territory.  On  the  twenty-first,  Shannon  received 
notice  of  his  removal,  and  the  duties  of  governor  fell  to  Secre- 
tary Woodson,  a  bitter,  uncompromising  proslavery  man.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  territory  in  a  state  of  open 
insurrection  and  rebellion,  and  summoning  all  law-abiding  citi- 
zens to  rally  to  the  support  of  their  country  and  its  laws." 

Numerous  county  meetings  were  held  on  the  Missouri  border, 
to  urge  men  to  volunteer.  Cooper  county  raised  five  thousand 
dollars  and  men  to  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  proslavery  men 
in  Kansas;  Boone  county  raised  a  company  of  forty  men;  a 
meeting  at  St  Louis  on  August  25  appointed  a  committee  of  ten 
from  each  ward  to  collect  funds  to  aid  "those  persons  who  are^ 
and  have  been  sustaining  the  laws  of  Kansas ' ' ;  Lexington  nused 
one  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers ;  Bay  county  nearly  one  hnn- 
dred;  Boone  coimty  citizens  asked  the  county  court  to  appro- 
priate five  thousand  dollars  to  arm  and  equip  one  hundred  volun- 
teers. As  the  call  met  with  a  quick  response,  an  army  was^ 
soon  gathered  at  New  Santa  F€,  under  the  command  of  Atchison 
and  Doniphan.  The  proslavery  men  attacked  Osawatomie,  drove 
out  John  Brown,  and  burned  some  of  the  houses.  The  free-state 
men,  under  Lane,  marched  from  Lawrence  to  Lecompton,  where 
the  Missourians  were  committing  all  kinds  of  outn^^s.  A  band 
of  Missourians  then  sacked  the  houses  and  shops  of  the  few 
free-state  men  in  LeavenworUi;  and  a  band  of  free-state  men 
in  revenge  started  to  attack  Leavenworth,  but  while  they  were 

siGihon,  Geary  and  KantM,  93-S6;  SpriDg,  Eanta$,  179-186;  Bobinwn,  JComo* 
eonfiict,  302-315;  Hollowaj,  Kantat,  369-384;  HcHaster,  United  States,  8:262; 
Senate  executive  documenti,  34  eongreee,  3  Msnon,  no.  S,  vol.  2:  80. 
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on  the  march,  the  new  governor,  John  W.  Geary,  arrived,  and 
the  marauders  were  recalled.** 

Governor  Geary  reached  Leavenworth  on  September  9,  went 
at  once  to  Lecompton  and  is&ned  two  proclamations,  one  dis- 
banding the  volunteer  or  Missouri  militia,  and  the  other  com- 
manding the  immediate  enrollment  of  the  tme  citizens  as  militia 
of  Kansas  territory.  The  orders  were  issued  none  too  soon,  for 
a  proslavery  army  of  twenty-aeven  hundred  nnder  Atchison. 
Stringfellow,  Titus,  Shenff  Jones,  and  Delegate  Whitfield,  was 
already  on  its  way  from  Westport  to  Lawrence.  On  September 
14,  it  camped  on  the  Wakamsa  with  an  advance  guard  of  three 
hundred  at  Franklin.  Federal  troops  were  hurried  to  Law- 
rence. On  Septermber  15,  Geary  visited  the  camp  of  the  Missou- 
rians,  read  bis  instructions  and  persuaded  them  to  disband  and 
go  borne.  On  September  30,  Geary  wrote  to  Marcy,  secretary 
of  WM-:  "Peace  now  reigns  in  Kansas.  Confidence  is  gradually 
being  restored.  Settlers  are  returning  to  their  claims,  citizens 
are  resuming  their  ordinary  pursuits,  and  a  general  ^adness 
pervades  the  community.'*" 

Mast  J.  Klem 
St.  Louis,  Misbottbi 

••Slctory  of  Boone  counly,  334;  HoIIoway,  Eantag,  385,  387;  Oihoa,  0«tay 
and  Emtat,  96,  100-102;  Spring,  KantM,  188-19S;  JftMtMri  Eep^lioan,  Aagatt 
21,  83,  S6,  26,  27,  30,  September  2,  19,  27,  1SS6. 
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The  negro  deportation  movement  assumed  national  propor- 
tions in  1817,  when  the  American  colonization  society  wa» 
organized  in  Washington.  Vigorons  advocates  pleaded  its  caoBe 
throughout  the  nation,  and  societies  auxiliary  to  the  national 
body  were  formed  in  many  states.  The  climax  of  the  movement 
In  the  state  of  Indiana  was  reached  in  1852,  when  the  general 
assembly  enacted  a  measure  appropriating  funds  for  deporta- 
tion purposes  and  creating  the  state  board  of  colonization. 

Since  1831  no  slave  nor  freedman  had  been  allowed  to  settle 
in  the  state  of  Indiana  unless  he  gave  a  five  hundred  dollar 
bond,  signed  by  a  white  man,  for  his  good  behavior.  The  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1850  proposed  a  more  strenaous 
measure,  article  13  of  the  constitution,  and  ordered  a  separ- 
ate vote  taken  on  it  The  electors  endorsed  it  by  a  majorily  of 
91,955.  In  this  way  Indiana  by  constitntional  enactment  pro- 
vided that:     (1)  No  negro  or  mulatto  shonld  settle  in  the  state; 

(2)  A  fine  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  should  be  assessed 
against  any  party  that  encouraged  this  class  of  people  to  enter 
the  state  or,  after  they  had  entered,  gave  employment  to  them; 

(3)  all  fines  assessed  for  the  violation  of  the  black  code  shonld 
be  applied  to  the  colonization  of  the  negroes  (with  their  con- 
sent) in  some  territory  without  the  state;  and  (4)  the  general 
assembly  should  enact  laws  needed  to  enforce  this  provision. 

Soon  after  this  constitutional  provision  was  ratified  by  the 
voters  a  mass  meeting  was  called  at  the  state  house.  A  former 
Kentucky  slaveholder,  the  Bev.  J.  A.  McClung,  at  this  time  pas- 
tor of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  of  Indianapolis,  addressed 
the  meeting.  Because  of  increased  manumission  in  the  south, 
McClung  tiiought  that  Indiana  was  obliged  to  take  positive 
action,  for  a  free  black  in  the  north  was  more  wretched  than 
a  slave  in  the  south.  For  this  reason  the  pastor  recommended 
that  aid  be  ^ven  the  freedmen  to  enable  them  to  go  to  the  negro 
colony  of  Liberia  in  Africa.  Here,  religious  freedom,  courts 
of  justice,  and  systems  of  taxation  were  already  established; 
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moreover,  trade  with  the  United  States  was  flonrishing,  and  the 
state  was  not  burdened  with  an  army.  All  this,  McCliing  thonght, 
would  give  the  negro  a  motive  to  labor  vigorously  and  a  hope 
to  rise  to  higher  attainment.  For  both  negro  and  white  man  the 
deportation  movement  was  a  great  missionary  enterprise  which 
in  its  ultimate  reach  would  redeem  a  continent  and  regenerate 
a  race. 

The  Hon.  R.  D.  Owen,  in  harmony  with  this  address,  intro- 
duced and  supported  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  Indiana,  by  her  recent  vote,  not  only  decided  in  favor 
of  exclusion  of  Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  but  likewise  for  the  colonization 
of  those  among  us ;  that  she  means  by  colonization  tlw  |»oper  appropria- 
tion and  application  of  funds  to  accomplish  what  Ae  desires  —  the  grad- 
ual separation  of  the  two  races ;  that  this  separation  is  called  for  by  all 
the  principles  of  CHtasTiANmr,  HuMANnr,  and  Pbeedom.  Therefore 
the  Bepresentatives  of  the  people  of  Indiana  should  take  bold  and  de- 
cided  ground  on  this  questitm  of  American  policy."  ^ 

Oovemor  James  A.  Wright,  in  his  message  of  December  31, 
1850,  officially  called  the  attention  of  the  general  assembly  to 
the  colonization  of  the  ^ee  blacks  of  Indiana.  In  his  judgment 
the  subject  was  then  "beginning  to  receive  that  attention  which 
its  importance  demands."  Since  the  soutii  abridged  the  privi- 
leges of  the  manumitted  slaves  even  to  banishment,  since  tbe 
north,  by  "prohibiting  them  from  holding  property,  excluding 
them  from  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  denying  them  any 
rights  whatsoever,"  in  reality  adopted  extraordinary  means  for 
removing  them,  an  avowed  colonization  policy  was  the  true  rem- 
edy. He  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  deportation  agent 
whose  duty  would  be  to  help  aeparate  the  races  and  to  colonize 
the  negroes  in  Liberia.*  In  his  message  of  December  2,  1851, 
dovemor  Wright  again  called  attention  to  this  subject  and 
pleaded  for  a  union  of  the  efforts  of  the  national  government, 
the  state,  and  the  benevolent  people  of  the  whole  country  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  negro  to  the  land  of  his  fathers  and 
removing  "this  great  source  of  evil"  from  us.'  The  response 
of  the  assembly  to  the  governor's  recommendation  was  the  cre- 

>  Dooitmenta  of  the  general  aitembly,  36  sesnon,  part  Z,  pp.  913-515. 
*n>id.,  35  BBuioik,  part  1,  p.  114. 
'Ibid.,  36  aeaaioii,  put  1,  p.  174. 
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ation  of  committees  on  colonizatioii,  the  proverbial  legislative 
investigation,  and  the  act  of  April  28, 1852. 

The  source  of  authority  on  matters  relating  to  African  col- 
onization was  the  American  colonization  society.  The  house 
directed  to  thissociety'sIndianaagentjtheEev.  James  Mitchell, 
a  series  of  questions  concerning  the  whole  snbject:  the  best  lo- 
cation for  a  colony  in  Africa,  the  cost  of  land,  the  expenses 
connected  with  emigration,  the  nnmber  of  Indiana  negroes  who 
would  probably  go,  and  the  motives  for  sending  the  negroes. 

The  reply,  dated  February  21,  1852,  was  submitted  to  both 
the  house  and  the  senate.  Mitchell  recommended  the  land  of 
Grand  Cape  Mount  in  Liberia  and  intimated  that  it  could  be 
secured  for  fifty  dollars  a  mile.  The  soil  was  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, the  natives  industrious  and  healthy,  the  government  of 
the  republic  stable  and  progressive.  The  institutions  of  Liberia 
"so  far  as  formed,  are  of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  char* 
acter,  and  the  people  themselves  have  made  a  very  favorable 
impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  visited  them."  The 
cost  of  sending  an  emigrant  to  Africa  including  provisions  for 
sii  months  after  his  arrival  was  pven  as  fifty  dollars.  It  was 
estimated  that  there  were  in  Indiana  ten  thousand  colored  per- 
sons, among  whom  were  "men  of  decided  ability,  who  would 
control  a  republic  much  better  than  some  of  our  French  neigh- 
bors." Mitehell  had  already  received  applications  from  over 
seventy-five  of  Indiana's  colored  men,  and  he  reported  that 
greater  numbers  were  likely  to  apply  year  by  year. 

To  the  question  relating  to  the  motives  for  sending  the  negroes 
to  Africa,  Mr.  Mitchell  replied  with  two  reasons,  the  necessity 
for  rescuing  the  natives  of  Africa  from  their  general  degrada- 
tion, and  the  necessity  for  the  separation  of  the  white  and 
colored  races  of  North  America.  Speaking  of  the  degradation 
of  the  African  race,  the  colonization  agent  affirms  that  "in  no 
part  of  the  world  has  Satan  obtained  snch  a  complete  triumph 
over  poor  man  as  in  Africa."  But  Providence,  he  contends,  has 
been  at  work,  in  sending  the  African  to  the  school  of  slavery.  This 
educational  uplift  must  continue.  Graduation  day  has  come. 
The  graduates  must  not  be  sent  to  Canada  to  become  serfs  of 
tiie  Bnglish  planter,  nor  remain  in  the  United  States  under  a 
load  of  civil  and  social  disabilities  created  by  positive  law  and 
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prejudice.  These  negroes  who  have  con^leted  their  course  in 
the  school  of  slavery  must  carry  the  Oospel  to  Africa.  "A  mul- 
tiplication of  such  settlements  as  Liberia,  composed  of  industri- 
ous, moral,  and  religious  colonists,  among  whom  teachers  and 
ministers  abound,  is  the  very  thing  that  Africa  requires  each 
settlement  becomes  a  great  missionary  of  civilization,  repub- 
licanism, and  Christianity."  Thus  in  the  nnfolding  of  God's  plan 
an  "exteniuve  system  of  colonization  ^ould  be  devised  by  the 
good  men  of  this  nation — a  colonization  of  colored  Christian 
men  and  their  ministers  and  school  teachers,  and  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  whole  thing  should  be  philanthropy."  Emancipa- 
tion was  a  part  of  Mitchell's  scheme.  "Education  should  pre- 
cede emandpation,  if  possible,  but  where  this  cannot  be  secured, 
liberty  is  the  right  of  man,  civilized  or  savage,  educated  or 
uneducated;  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  deprive  his  fellow  of 
liberty  on  tiie  ground  of  his  ignorance."  Thus  the  deportation 
of  Indiana  negroes  by  state  activity  became  a  part  of  a  benevo- 
lent design  which  embraced  freedom  for  all  slaves  in  America 
uid  the  christiamzing  of  the  dark  continent 

The  doctrine  of  the  necessity  for  the  separation  of  the  two 
races  was  based  on  the  realization  that  their  social  equality 
would  never  be  an  established  fact  This  being  true,  it  was 
argued,  unless  separation  was  adopted  as  a  settled  policy,  Amer- 
ica would  have  with  this  "heterogeneous  population,  that  will  not 
amalgamate,"  sooner  or  later,  "a  turbulent  resUess  and  revolu- 
tionary population."  Separation,  moreover,  is  a  compromise 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  "The  poor  colored  man  is  like  the  sickly 
tree  that  stands  in  the  grove.  He  is  overshadowed  by  a  stronger 
race  that  shoots  up  to  the  heavens  and  spreads  its  branches  to 
the  Ught — casting  a  destructive  shade  on  all  below — a  trans- 
plantation is  the  only  salvation."* 

On  the  fourth  of  the  following  month  the  general  assembly 
passed  a  joint  resolution  containing  statements  in  harmony 
with  Mitchell's  argument  It  was  directed  to  congress,  and, 
referring  to  the  slave  trade,  affirmed  that  "this  crime  against 
our  race  and  the  just  laws  of  God,  can  be  more  certiunly  put 
down  than  by  any  plan  heretofore  tried,  by  the  planting  and 

*For  ICitehell'a  argument,  we  Doowmgntt  of  the  general  auemhlj,  36  Menoii, 
part  2,  pp.  465.500. 
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rearing  to  matarity  and  power,  colonial  States  upon  the  African 
coast,  with  repnblican  forms  of  government,  from  tiie  free  black 
population  of  the  United  States."* 

The  general  assembly,  accordingly,  on  April  28,  1852,  created 
by  statute  a  state  colonization  fond  with  an  initial  appropriation 
of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  year  1852,  to  which  were  to  be 
added  voluntary  contributions  and  all  fines  arising  from  the 
violation  of  the  laws  enforcing  article  13  of  the  state  consti- 
^tion.  This  fund  was  to  be  used  for  sending  to  Africa,  on 
November  1,  1851,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  their  descendants 
if  in  Indiana.  In  this  same  act  three  thousand  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Liberia  to  be 
called  "Indiana  colony"  on  which  emigrants  were  to  be  settled 
on  individnal  lots  of  one  hnndred  acres  eadi.  The  act  further 
provided  that  a  negro  emigrant  unable  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  African  trip  should  be  helped  to  the  extent  of  fifty  dollars 
to  be  drawn  from  the  state  colonization  fund.  County  treasur- 
ers were  to  receive  money  and  bequests  for  colonization  pur- 
poses. To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  the  governor, 
the  auditor,  and  the  secretary  of  state  were  empowered  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  a  state  board  of  colonization.* 

In  June  of  the  same  year  supplementary  legislation  was 
enacted,  which  required  all  negroes  and  mulattoes  not  inhabi- 
tants of  Indiana  before  November  1,  1851,  and  legally  entitled 
to  reside  therein,  to  register  before  the  county  clerks.  A  book 
called  the  register  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  to  be  provided  for 
this  purpose  must  contain  the  name,  age,  description,  place  of 
birth  and  residence  of  every  such  negro,  and  names  of  witnesses 
by  whom  his  right  to  reside  in  Indiana  was  proved.  Contracts 
made  with  a  negro  who  came  to  Indiana  after  November  1, 1851, 
were  declared  null  and  void.  Employing  such  a  negro  or  en- 
couraging him  to  remain  in  the  state  was  an  offense  punishable 
with  a  fine  of  from  ten  to  five  hundred  dollars.  A  negro  who 
came  to  Indiana  after  the  enactment  of  this  statute  was  liable 
to  a  similar  fine.' 

Governor  Wrij^t  in  his  message  to  the  assembly,  dated  Jan- 
uary 7,  1853,  asked  for  further  contributions  to  the  state  fund. 

I  Dommmtt  of  tke  general  MfMtbfy,  37  hmod,  put  E,  p.  402. 

iBevUed  ttatittet,  1852,  toI.   1:   222. 
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"Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  by  others,"  declared 
the  governor,  "it is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  caase  of  African 
colonization  is  the  only  hope  that  promises  anything  substantial 
for  the  colored  man.  It  is  the  only  door  open  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  his  race.  It  is  here  alone  that  the  black  man  must  look 
for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  his  people. '  *  Colonization^ 
he  asserted,  was  a  noble  work,  favorable  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom,  destined  to  promote  the  GhrisUan  religion,  and  calea- 
lated  to  remove  in  a  practicable  and  efficient  manner  the  only 
evil  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
nation.' 

The  assembly  was  responsive  to  the  governor's  appeal.  After 
listening  to  Mitchell's  report  for  1852,  and  to  his  praise  of  the 
deportation  movement — a  movement  which  wonld  prevent  the 
Africanization  of  a  continent  ^ven  by  providence  to  the  white 
race* — the  assembly  voted  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  year 
1853,  and  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  year  1854;  it  further 
voted  that  the  state  board  of  colonization  should  employ  an 
agent  or  corresponding  secretary  at  a  salary  of  six  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.'** 

The  Indiana  state  board  of  colonization  now  began  its  work. 
It  sent  the  Rev.  John  McKay  to  Africa  with  twenty-five  emi- 
grants. After  four  months  in  Africa,  McKay  returned  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  deportation  among  his  fellows  both  by  tongue 
and  pen.  Despite  his  e£forts  to  induce  negroes  to  emigrate  to 
Africa,  comparatively  few  went  across.  Fifty-three  went  over 
in  1853,  fourteen  in  1854 ;  and  althongh  in  1855  upwards  of  fifty 
were  reported  ready,  none  actually  sailed."  Governor  Wright, 
in  his  message  of  January  4,  1855,  referring  to  the  majority  of 
the  emigrants,  characterized  them  as  "good  medianics,  indns- 
trions  and  intelligent  men,  and  well  qualified  to  exert  a  good 
influence  in  that  infant  republic"" 

Despite  the  favorable  action  of  the  legislature  and  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  governor,  the  colonization  project  failed 

■  DoatmenU  of  the  general  oMemHn,  37  seuiaii,  put  1,  p.  S8. 

•  Ibid.,  pwt  2,  pp.  394  ff. 

10  Lawi,  37  Maiion,  23. 

»  For  a  sammatTj  of  th«  activities  of  the  state  board  of  eolonisation,  see  Sovat 
jovtiud,  38  session,  234-236,  3B  session,  485,  496;  snd  Doeammtt  of  the  general 
aeeefnbly,  39  se^on,  part  2,  pp.  329-336. 

It  JbiA,  38  aession,  62L 
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to  produce  the  results  expected  of  it.  One  of  the  first  setbacks 
came  throu|i:h  the  failure  of  the  state  board  of  colonization  to 
secnre  a  tract  of  land  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  for  the  Indi- 
ana colonists.  The  appeal  made  to  proposed  emigrants  was 
that  the  colonists  from  Indiana  would  settle  on  contignons  ter- 
ritory and  develop  a  gronp  spirit.  Negotiations  looking  to  the 
acquisition  of  such  a  tract  were  carried  on  for  several  years 
but  proved  abortive.  The  secretary  of  the  state  board  declared 
that  in  1855  becanee  of  the  abandonment  of  the  plan  to  form 
an  Indiana  colony  in  Africa,  the  colored  agent  for  the  state  re- 
signed, that  negroes  engaged  to  go  across  refused  to  make  the 
trip,  and  that  the  successful  operation  of  the  colonization 
scheme  was  impossible. 

Moreover,  opposition  in  the  assembly  began  to  manifest  itself. 
A  majority  of.  the  select  committee  to  which  was  referred  that 
part  of  the  governor's  message  relating  to  negro  colonization 
reported,  Mardi  5,  1855,  adversely.  "The  whole  sdieme  of 
colonization,"  said  the  committee,  "ori^nated  in  the  basest 
motives  and  from  the  most  mercenary  considerations."  This 
"offspring  of  slavery,"  continued  the  committee,  was  intended 
by  the  southerners  to  "increase  the  value  and  security  of  tiieir 
slaves  by  removing  this  source  of  annoyance  from  their  midst" 
Sending  the  negro  to  Africa  meant  that  he  would  be  deprived 
of  our  schools  and  denied  the  blessings  of  education ;  he  would 
be  heathenized  and  given  over  to  exploitation  by  the  white 
man ;  he  would  be  denied  residence  in  Indiana,  even  if  his  com- 
ing meant  the  union  of  famihea.  Withal,  the  uegro  must  choose 
between  two  evils — "the  evil  of  staying  among  us  Christians, 
or  being  expatriated  to  the  shores  of  heathendom."  The  com- 
mittee was  convinced  that  the  colonization  project  was  contrary 
to  our  principles  of  government  and  to  the  genius  of  our  insti- 
tutions. It  recommended  that,  instead  of  using  appropriations 
for  colonization,  such  sums  be  directed  to  secnre  the  "education 
and  elevation  of  this  class  in  our  midst,  and  thus  make  virtuous 
and  intelligent  citizens  out  of  those  whom  our  policy  has  hither- 
to kept  in  ignorance  and  degradation."" 

In  1859,  James  Mitchell  reported  to  the  assembly,  for  the 
state  board  of  colonization,  that  while  no  emigrants  had  been 

"SovM  joitmat,  38  pesrion,  885,  8Sft. 
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sent  to  Liberia  several  applications  were  on  file.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  settling  of  free  negroes  on  the  west  African  coast 
wonld  render  the  region  immnne  from  the  slave  trade.  This 
process  he  affirmed  was  distinctly  more  economical  than  the 
maintenance  of  an  armed  blockade;  besides,  it  wonld  separate 
the  two  races,  found  an  English  speaking  nation,  and  christian- 
ize a  continent.'*  In  his  next  report  he  averred  that  coloniza- 
tion was  a  providential  scheme  and  predicted  that  when  the 
slave  trade  was  suppressed  Central  America  wonld  become  the 
location  of  the  negro  colonists." 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  colonizationists,  however,  Indiana 
colony  in  Africa  was  never  realized.  It  was  not  for  lack  of 
administrative  support,  nor  for  pancity  of  funds.  The  negroes 
would  not  go.  The  slave  trade  was  to  be  suppressed,  not  by 
dotting  the  western  coast  of  Africa  with  free  negro  settlements, 
but  by  the  laws  and  the  military  processes  of  forward-going 
states.  The  civil  war  interrupted  the  colonization  project  and 
applied  other  methods  for  the  achievement  of  its  ends.  The 
state  board  swd,  in  its  report  dated  March  8,  1863;  "The  col- 
onization cause,  and  the  laws  in  support  thereof,  have  resulted 
in  almost  a  total  failure,  which  failure  will  probably  become 
the  more  conspicuous  by  further  lapse  of  time."  This  conclu- 
sion was  reflected  in.Oovemor  Morton's  message  of  January  6, 
1865,  in  which  he  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  authorizing 
tiie  appointment  with  salary  of  a  colonization  agent  or  corre- 
sponding secretary.  This  legislation  was  enacted  in  the  follow- 
ing March.  Thus  is  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  negro  poUcy 
in  Indiana.  In  the  words  of  Clovemor  Morton  it  is  expressed  as 
follows:  "An  ignorant  and  degraded  element  is  a  burden  and 
injury  to  sodety,  whatever  may  be  its  color.  It  therefore  be- 
comes a  matter  of  sound  political  economy,  as  well  as  absolute 
justice,  that  whatever  colored  population  we  may  have,  should 
be  educated  and  enabled  to  becomie  intelligent,  industrious,  and 
useful  members  of  the  community."" 

Henbt  Noble  Shebwood 
State  Nobmal  School 
LaCbosse,  Wisconsin 

'*DociuMntt  of  tk0  gtneral  auembly,  SO  aegson,  p»rt  8,  pp.  161.167. 
I*  Ibid.,  41  seorioQ,  put  2,  p.  160. 
i'lbid.,  45  aeosiait,  21. 
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THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  STEAMBOAT  TRAFFIC  UPON 
THE  MISSISSIPPI:  AN  INQUIRY  INTO  CAUSES 

The  coming  collapse  of  the  steamboat  traffic  in  western  waters 
east  its  shadow  over  the  years  immediately  following  the  dvil 
war.  It  was  in  fact  connected  with  the  war  in  a  very  real  way. 
The  man  who  attempts  to  tell  the  story  invades  vir^n  ground. 
The  explanations  offered  to  us  in  the  past  have  been  too  facile 
and  too  cheap.  The  railroad  advocate  has  not  investigated  the 
subject,  for  he  has  known  intuitively  that  the  railroad  super- 
seded the  steamboat  becanse  it  was  economically  a  more  effec- 
tive instrument  of  transportation.  The  railroad  critic  has  not 
investigated  the  snbject,  because  he  has  known  intuitively  that 
the  railroad  superseded  the  steamboat  because  railroad  men 
were  designing  individuals  with  predatory  instincts,  while  steam- 
boat men  were  unsuspicious  lambs.  Those  who  like  their  his- 
tory, as  Sairy  Oamp  liked  her  porter,  "drawed  mild,"  and 
simplified  out  of  all  resemblance  to  the  actual  facts,  will  thrive 
upon  the  literature  of  this  subject  at  present  avulable.  The 
task  of  telling  the  story  as  the  events  actually  took  place  is  a 
much  more  complex  and  difficult  one. 

The  legend  of  innocent  steamboat  men  helpless  in  the  bands 
of  Mephistophelean  railway  officials  is  an  historic  myth,  like  the 
story  of  Washington  and  the  cherry  tree.  The  steamboat  men 
of  the  sixties  and  seventies  were  adult  individuals,  knowing  all 
the  tricks  of  the  transportation  trade  as  then  practised.  Cer- 
tain of  the  railroad  men  of  that  day  were  ethically  disciples  of 
the  late  lamented  Bob  Boy,  but  so,  for  that  matter,  were  certain 
steamboat  men. 

But  enough  of  preluding.    Let  ua  descend  to  facts. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  a  tremendous  westward  advance 
of  population  opened  up  the  great  states  of  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  the  Dakotas.  During  the  time  when  this  westward  popula- 
tion movement  was  taking  place,  the  south  was  prostrate.  The 
south  is  par  excellence  the  region  of  the  steamboat.  The  states 
of  the  union  whose  rich  and  fertile  districts  are  most  easily 
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accessible  by  navigable  rivers  are  Alabama,  MiBsisaippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri.  The  close  of  the  war 
left  these  re^ons  economically  prostrate. 

For  the  four  years  of  the  war's  proseention,  the  Mississippi 
river  was  a  law  unto  itself.  The  steady  up-building  of  the 
levees  which  began  at  New  Orleans  in  1718,  and  which  is  today 
barely  reaching  the  level  of  tiie  highest  floods  in  many  reaches 
of  the  river,  was  between  1860  and  1865  wholly  suspended.  No 
work  of  maintenance  was  done.  The  river  was  left  to  wreak  its 
will  upon  tiie  levee  system.  The  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
is  an  alluvial  plain  bordered  by  bluffs.  In  places  it  is  sixty 
miles  wide,  as  wide  as  Lake  Michigan.  There  is  no  considerable 
town  excepting  New  Orleans  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  alluvial 
valley.  The  important  communities — Memphis,  Helena,  Vi<*s- 
bnrg,  Natchez,  Baton  Bonge— stand  on  the  heights  where  the 
river  comes  to  bluff  contact.  The  steamboat  traffic  of  the  lower 
valley  before  the  war  was  contributed  by  thousands  of  prosper- 
ous plantations.  The  war  impoverished  these  plantation  owners 
and  left  the  river  to  its  ravages  upon  the  adjoining  lands  by 
flood  and  by  eroMon. 

Consider  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  steamboat  traffic.  At 
the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  country  along  the  lower  Mississippi 
was  economically  bankrupt.  The  port  of  "New  Orleans  was 
closed  to  large  ships  as  it  had  been  since  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, by  the  bar  at  the  moutii  of  the  Mississippi,  an  obstacle 
which  remained  tmconquered  until  the  late  seventies. 

MeanVhile  the  inventive  genius  of  the  United  States  was  fo- 
cused upon  the  problems  of  the  develo]Hnent  of  the  rulroad. 
The  Pennsylvania  railroad,  connecting  tiie  Ohio  river  at  Pitts- 
burgh with  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  had  been  completed  within 
less  than  a  decade  of  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  rail  connection  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo  by  tiie  New  York  Central.  Now  the  westward  move- 
ment of  population  consequent  upon  the  disbanding  of  the  great 
armies  of  the  north  strained  transportation  facilities  to  the 
limit  General  Dodge  pushed  the  construction  of  the  Union 
Pacific  to  speedy  completion  and  an  army  of  settiers  made 
peaceful  conquest  of  the  great  western  plains.  One  peculiarity 
of  this  western  country  was  that  nature  had  left  out  of  it— with 
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the  exception  of  the  Missouri — navigf^Ie  rivers ;  and  such  rivera 
as  were  there  were  wide,  wallowing  streams  like  the  Platte  and 
the  Arkansas,  utterly  unfitted  for  improvemeat  hy  canalization. 
When  the  tnrbid  flood  of  the  Missouri  river  had  carried  the 
western  settler  to  the  eastern  margin  of  Kansas,  there  before 
him  was  a  plain  six  hundred  miles  wide  extending  clear  to  the 
Becky  monntains,  which  was  without  navigable  watw.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  great  days  of  the  Missouri  river  steamboat- 
ing  were  yet  to  come.  But  steamboating  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi had  seen  its  heyday  pass,  and  steamboating  on  the  Mis- 
sonri  was  doomed  to  a  like  fate  upon  the  completion  of  Oie 
northern  transcontinental  railroads. 

And  now  we  attack  the  problem  of  the  causes  of  the  victory 
of  the  railroad  over  tiie  steamboat  They  may  be  conveniently 
snmmed  up  xmder  five  heads.  First  is  the  short  life  of  the 
steamboat  itself.  A  wooden  steamboat  drawing  from  three  and 
one-half  to  eif^t  feet  of  water  with  its  shallow  hull  and  flimsy 
wooden  superstructure,  soaked,  throng  its  frequent  paintings, 
with  oil  and  turpentine,  is  one  of  the  most  fra^le  creations  of 
tiie  hand  of  nuuL  The  average  life  of  a  steamboat  on  the  upper 
Mississippi,  painstakingly  ascertained  by  the  historian  Merrick, 
who  collected  biographies  of  all  the  boats  which  ran  regularly 
above  the  upper  rapids  between  1823  and  1863,  was  five  years. 
On  the  lower  Mississippi,  the  average  life  was  still  shorter.  Ice, 
fire,  Eind  snags  took  unceasing  and  tremendous  toll. 

In  spite  of  this  mortality  of  steamboats,  the  business  in  the 
main  was  extremely  profitable.  A  youthful  and  growing  people 
pressed  westward,  overtaxing  the  meagre  transportation  fadli- 
ties  of  the  time.  There  was  no  government  control  of  rates. 
Steamboat  men  charged  what  the  traffic  would  bear,  and  it  bore 
a  great  deal.  Now  consider  the  effect  of  the  short  life  of  the 
steamboat  upon  steamboat  competition  with  railroads.  A  rail- 
road is  a  form  of  property  that  stays  in  existence.  It  can  never 
bum  up  nor  blow  away  nor  float  off.  But  a  steamboat  is  of 
almost  eggshell  perishability.  Take  the  case  then  of  an  active 
and  enterprising  steamboat  owner  who  has  half  a  dozen  boats 
in  commission.  As  he  passes  from  middle  life  into  early  old 
age  his  activity  lessens.  He  operates  his  boats  as  well  as  ever, 
but  he  stops  building.    As  a  result,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
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he  goes  out  of  the  steamboat  bosiness  antomatically.  One  boat 
rons  on  a  sDag  at  the  bead  of  MilUkeD'e  bend.  Another  bums 
at  the  wharf  at  Dubaque.  A  third  is  caught  by  the  ice  in  the 
barber  at  St  Louis,  and  crushed  like  an  eggshell,  and  so  on. 
In  a  contest  between  the  railroad  and  the  steamboat,  the  physical 
frailty  of  the  steamboat  tended  in  iHid  seasons  to  reduce  the 
number  of  steamboats  available,  since  new  ones  were  not  bwlt 
to  replace  them.  On  the  other  ude  of  the  world  during  these 
fateful  years,  the  English  were  teaming  to  build  ships  of  iron, 
and  afterward  of  steel,  but  the  superiority  of  metal  over  wood 
construction  did  not  become  apparent  on  the  Mississippi  antil 
the  tale  was  told  and  the  great  through  hnes  on  the  lower  river 
had  ceased  to  operate. 

A  second  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  steamboat  traffic  was 
irregularity  of  service  of  a  sort  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
either  the  length  of  the  steamboat  season  or  the  ordinary 
hazards  of  navigation.  A  railroad  has  to  be  left  where  it  is 
built  If  it  originally  connects  St  Paul  witii  St  Louis,  it  can- 
not be  awitdied  over  to  connect  St  Paul  with  Chicago  if  at  any 
particular  time  that  traffic  should  hold  oat  the  greater  promise. 
But  a  steamboat,  whenever  more  profitable  traffic  offers  itself 
in  strange  waters,  can  show  a  dean  pair  of  heels  to  its  old 
haunts.  Ihjring  tiie  days  when  westward  movement  of  popula- 
tion loaded  to  the  guards  every  boat  which  carried  men  closer 
to  the  margin  of  ^e  great  Kansas  and  Nebraska  plain  or  to 
the  fertile  acres  of  the  Bed  river  of  the  north,  nothing  was  com- 
moner than  for  a  steamboat  which  had  been  operating  in  the 
Tennessee  or  Cumberland  river,  or  the  Ohio,  or  the  Osage,  or 
the  Gasconade,  to  leave  its  patrons  in  the  lurch  because  of  re- 
ports of  bonanzas  to  be  developed  in  the  Mississippi  river  trade 
or  on  the  upper  Missouri.  In  those  days  when  the  confiding 
shipper  had  hauled  his  produce  to  the  shelterless  steamboat 
landing  and  left  it  there  exposed  to  tiie  weather  waiting  for  the 
steamboat  that  did  not  come,  the  gentlemanly  station  agent  of 
the  railroad  approached  him  in  a  confidential  manner,  untrou- 
bled by  such  interferences  with  the  free  will  of  the  individual  as 
the  interstate  commerce  law  and  the  Blkins  act  "See  here," 
hesaid,  "of  course  I  cannot  make  yon  as  low  a  rate  as  the  steam- 
boat does.    But  I  will  carry  your  freight  any  week  day  in  the 
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year  and  I  will  lock  it  np  for  yon  safe  overnight  in  the  station." 
And  he  did. 

The  third  great  canse  of  the  ascendency  of  the  railroad  over 
the  steamboat  was  the  ntter  instability  of  steamboat  rates.  Take 
an  instance.  Missouri  City  on  the  Missonri  river  is  twenty- 
eight  miles  below  Kansas  City.  In  the  early  days  when  the 
river  was  np  and  boats  were  plenty,  tiie  freight  rate  to  St  Lonis 
was  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  the  passenger 
rate  was  ten  dollars.  In  the  low  water  season,  when  boats  were 
scarce,  freight  rates  went  as  high  as  two  and  a  half  dollars  per 
hundred  pounds— one  thousand  per  cent  of  the  high  water  rate — 
while  passenger  rates  rose  to  twenty-five  dollars.  It  chanced 
also  most  nnfortnnately  for  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley that  the  harvest  season  coindded  with  the  period  of  low 
water  on  rivers.  Here  again  the  station  agent  approached  the 
shipper.  "Now  look  here,"  be  said,  "I  cannot  tonch  the  lowest 
rate  that  the  steamboat  makes,  but  I  will  make  a  contract  with 
yon  to  carry  yonr  stuff  at  a  definite  rate  any  day  in  the  year  so 
that  you  will  know  exactly  what  you  have  to  figure  on  before- 
hand, and  I  will  never  rob  you  the  way  the  captain  of  the  Prai- 
rie Belle  did  when  there  was  so  much  stuff  on  the  levee  last 
September  and  he  knew  he  had  yon  where  the  hair  was  short." 
And  the  shipper  made  the  contract,  even  as  yon  and  I  would 
have  done  in  his  place.  Business  can  stand  injustice  much  bet- 
ter than  it  can  uncerttunty.  Any  rate  is  better  than  a  rate  which 
fiuetuates  within  a  total  range  of  one  thousand  percent 

Another  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  steamboat  traffic  was  the 
fact  that  the  steamboat  man  did  not  know  the  first  princij^es  of 
economy  in  operating  his  craft  The  railroad  man  did.  This 
was  not  because  the  railroad  man  was  wiser  or  more  pntdent 
than  the  steamboat  man.  But  a  railroad  is  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  miles  long.  Certain  standards  of  expenditure  have  to 
be  established  and  maintained  uniformly  throughout  its  length 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  road  would  speedily  go  bankrupt 
otherwise.  But  a  steamboat  is  a  compact  unit  Every  detail  of 
its  business  affairs  is  under  the  eye  of  captain  or  clerks.  The 
steamboat  business  came  into  being  at  the  period  when  a 
boat  could  take  a  load  of  prospectors  or  settlers  west  who  would 
pay  almost  anything  to  get  to  an  El  Dorado,  and  could  come 
back — on  the  Missonri  river  at  least — ^with  cabins  and  gang- 
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ways  crowded  with  valuable  furs  which  paid  enormous  trans- 
portation rates.  The  difference  between  financial  profit  and 
loss  on  a  given  trip  was  often  a  qnestion  of  honrs  in  reaching  a 
certain  landing  where  mnch  freight  had  accnmolated.  Pilots 
consequently  who  best  knew  the  river  and  could  make  the  fastest 
time  commanded  fabulous  sums — $150,  for  example,  for  a  round 
trip  between  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  All  this  tended  to  ex- 
travagance, and  from  one  end  of  the  typical  Mississippi  river 
steamboat  to  the  other,  there  was  free  spending  and  waste. 
When  an  organization  that  was  mn  as  wastefnlly  as  that  of  the 
average  steamboat  came  into  competition  with  the  economies 
inevitably  forced  by  the  anwieldy  size  and  extent  of  a  railroad, 
the  steamboat  was  naturally  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

I  wish  to  speak  last  of  the  tremendons  advantage  of  the  rail- 
road by  reason  of  the  lack  of  anything  like  rational  line  organi- 
zation in  the  steamboat  field.  The  famous  lines  of  forty  years 
ago  on  western  rivers  were  not  large  corporations  or  partner- 
ships. They  were  simply  working  pools  of  steamboat  owners. 
■  The  owners  of  a  dozen  boats,  for  example,  would  get  together 
and  agree  to  maintiun  sailings  from  certain  landings  in  a  cer- 
tain order  and  to  keep  out  of  each  other's  way.  Within  this 
agreement  each  boat  was  operated  as  a  separate  unit.  Any 
owner  who  became  dissatisfied  proceeded,  in  the  vemacolar  of 
the  day,  "to  give  up  his  day  in  the  line,"  that  is,  to  withdraw 
his  boat  from  the  pool  and  mn  when  and  where  he  pleased  re- 
gardless of  the  other  boats.  As  a  result  of  this,  there  was  some- 
times a  feast  of  steamboat  transportation  and  sometimes  a 
famine.  Instead  of  boats  being  distributed  where  they  were 
needed,  they  swarmed  where  individual  captains  expected  to 
find  the  best  transportation  pickings.  All  t^is  of  course  meant 
useless  expense,  impaired  service,  and  heavy  economic  loss. 

The  steamboat  traffic  on  western  rivers  collapsed  not  because 
a  steamboat  is  per  se  a  poorer  instrument  of  transportation 
than  a  railroad.  The  fair  competitive  test  of  the  two  methods  of 
transportation  is  yet  to  be  made  in  western  waters.  The  rail- 
road superseded  the  steamboat  because  the  character  of  railway 
construction  and  the  necessary  conditions  of  railway  operation 
compelled  railroad  men  in  spite  of  themselves  to  do  certain  pru- 
dent things  which  steamboat  men  were  enabled  with  a  certain 
degree  of  impunity  to  ignore. 
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There  are  other  caoses  which  will  occur  to  tiie  carefal  student, 
bnt  which  od  analyBis  will  be  found  included  in  the  five  already 
enumerated.  There  was,  for  example,  the  lack  of  properly  con- 
strncted  tetminals ;  bnt  this  was  a  mere  consequence  of  the  lack 
of  line  organization  and  of  stable  service.  The  investment 
■  necessary  for  terminals  could  only  be  founded  on  a  service 
whose  volnme  was  predetermined  and  could  therefore  be  seen  to 
warrant  a  given  expenditure. 

The  ultimate  pathos  of  the  whole  sitnatioa  was  that  of  the 
utter  blindness  of  both  state  and  national  governments  to  their 
responsibility  for  the  regulation  of  transportation.  Steamboat 
men  and  railroad  men  needed  to  be  saved  from  themselves  by 
such  laws  as  would  have  recognized  and  defended  the  public  in- 
terest. It  is  easy  to  understand  how  pioneers  in  a  region  where 
settlement  preceded  government  should  have  committed  all  the 
extravagances  of  the  early  steamboat  men  and  early  railroad 
men.  But  why  in  the  long  succession  of  men  elected  to  public 
office  in  Washington,  there  was  not  someone  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  relation  of  transportation  service  to  public  welfare  to 
impress  the  elementary  prindfdes  of  transportation  control  up- 
on the  American  legislative  mind  is  a  problem  past  the  writer's 
wit  to  fathom.  The  American  nation  has  come  clear  up  to  the 
greatest  var  of  all  time  without  anything  even  distantly  ap- 
proaching a  national  transportation  policy.  Such  a  policy  is 
now  in  process  of  formation  under  the  spur  of  necessity,  but 
the  work  of  developing  it  is  proceeding  unhelped  by  intelligent 
public  opinion,  for  there  is  nothing  in  our  past  history  on  the 
basis  of  which  snch  a  public  opinion  could  be  developed. 

The  lessons  of  the  collapse  of  the  steamboat  traffic  of  the  old 
days  are  two;  In  the  first  place  we  learn  from  contemplation 
of  the  way  in  which  it  actually  came  about  that  nothing  has 
really  been  determined  by  experience  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  river  and  rail  transportation.  The  more  closely  we  read  the 
history  of  the  past,  the  more  open-minded  do  we  become  as  to 
the  present.  Second,  tJrere  is  written  on  every  page  of  the  rec- 
ord a  demonstration  of  the  peril  of  a  national  policy  which  omits 
transportation  control  from  the  duties  which  the  government 
owes  to  the  citizens. 

Paul  "W.  Bhowst 
St.  Louis,  Kissoitbi 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OP  MONTANA  AGBICTJLTUBE  IN  ITS 
EARLY  PERIOD 

The  history  of  agriculture  in  Montana  falls  into  three  di&tiuct 
periods.  The  first  was  the  pioneer  period,  when  agricnltnre 
existed  only  in  the  few  protected  mountain  valleys  near  the 
placer  mines  and  furnished  the  miners  much  of  their  food  sup- 
ply. The  second,  the  pastoral  period,  hegan  in  the  late  seventies 
after  the  plains  were  cleared  of  hostile  Indians,  and  was  simul- 
taneous with  the  passing  of  the  buffalo  and  the  building  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railway.  The  third,  tiie  present  period,  of 
diversified  and  intensified  agriculture,  began  with  the  intro- 
duction of  dry  farming,  the  buUding  of  reclamation  projects, 
the  establishment  of  forest  grazing  reserves,  and  the  passing  of 
the  remaining  public  land  into  private  ownership.  .Each  period 
stands  out  distinct ;  the  change  from  one  period  to  another  was 
abrupt  and  was  brought  about  largely  by  external  forces.  In 
other  words,  this  evolution  of  Montana  agriculture  from  pioneer 
to  pastoral  and  from  pastoral  to  diversified  was  not  the  result 
of  the  evolution  of  the  state  and  territorial  population  and  con- 
sequent needs,  but  was  brought  about  rather  by  the  operation 
of  national  forces  in  the  development  of  agriculture  to  meet 
national  needs. 

This  paper  will  treat  only  of  the  pioneer  period  of  Montana 
agriculture,  emphasizing  its  outstanding  points.  The  advent  of 
agriculture,  its  development  and  natural  monopoly  in  relation 
to  the.  food  supply  of  the  mining  camps,  its  period  of  overpro- 
duction and  depression,  and  its  relationship  to  the  extensive 
stock-raising  period  which  very  suddenly  succeeded  and  greatiy 
overshadowed  it  are  developments  of  surpassing  interest  in 
this  period. 

None  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  originally  occupied  the  territory 
now  included  in  Montana  was  agricultural.  Agriculture  was 
brought  into  the  state  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  in  1841,  under 
the  leadership  of  Father  De  Smet,  established  St  Mary's  mis- 
sion in  the  Bitter  Root  valley.    Shortly  after  the  mission  site 
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was  selected,  Father  De  Smet  set  out  for  Fort  Colville,  a  Hud- 
son's bay  post,  on  the  Colombia  three  hundred  miles  to  the  north- 
west, and  there  secured  a  few  bushels  of  wheat,  oats,  and  pota- 
toes, together  with  a  few  cows  and  agrricultural  implements.^ 
Land  was  prepared  and  the  seed  planted  in  the  spring  of  1842. 
A  bountiful  yield  resulted,  but  without  a  mill  no  flour  could  be 
made ;  so  in  1844  small  millstones  were  brought  to  the  mission 
and  a  crude  mill  erected.  Following  this,  the  fathers  greatly 
increased  the  area  seeded  to  wheat,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
a  few  of  the  Flatheads  interested  in  raising  crops.  This  mission 
was  abandoned  in  1850,  and  t^e  bmlding  was  sold  to  Major 
John  Owen,  who  used  it  for  a  fur-trading  post  From  tlien  on 
it  was  known  as  Fort  Owen.  During  the  fifties  Major  Owen 
continued  the  farming  which  had  been  carried  on  by  the  priests. 
His  diary  indicates  that  in  1858,  258  bushels  of  wheat  were 
raised  and  a  larger  amount  of  potatoes.*  This  farming  was  very 
crude,  the  threshing  being  done  in  a  corral  by  driving  oxen  over 
sheaves  of  grain.  Wandering  Frenchmen  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  fur  trade  also  began  to  settle  around  the  Hell- 
gate  and  near  the  Fort  Owen  mill,  so  that  by  1862  farming 
activity  had  increased  considerably.  The  fort  became  a  food 
depot  and  stopping  place  for  the  trappers,  traders,  and  travelers ' 
of  the  region  as  well  as  for  the  Mullen  trail  builders.  In  1860 
the  government  established  an  agency  for  the  Flatheads  in 
Jocko  valley,  built  a  gristmill,  and  shipped  in  some  plows  and 
agricultural  implements.  In  1859  range  cattle  were  driven  frouL 
Oregon  to  the  Bitter  Boot  and  Missoula  valleys,  and  other  herds 
were  brought  into  the  Beaverhead  and  Deerlodge  valleys,  in 
order  to  be  protected  from  the  Mormon  wars  to  the  sonth.* 
They  increased  rapidly  in  these  protected  mountain  valleys,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  by  1862  there  were  between  three  and  four 
hundred  head  in  the  valleys  of  the  Deerlodge,  Bitter  Root,  Mis- 
soula, and  Beaverhead.  Prior  to  the  mining  camps  there  were 
almost  no  local  markets,  and  full-grown  steers  were  driven  to 

iLkirrenee  B.  P«lUdiiio,  Indimt  mid  wUte  in  the  norttiwet  (Bsltimora,  1914), 

37. 

'  Diaries  of  Hftjor  John  Owen,  in  the  UtuitaiiB  atate  hiitorieol  library, 

•  Conrad  Eohra,  "A  veteran '■  ezperieace  in  the  weatero  cattle  trade,"  in  Breed- 

eri'  Oiueae,  Deeember  18,  U12. 
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California  in  the  early  sixties.  The  nniform  price,  at  this  time, 
was  sevenly-five  dollars  for  cows  and  one  hundred  dollars  for 
ftdl-grown  steers.  Thns  agriculture  was  brought  to  Montana 
by  the  Jesuits  and  existed  for  nearly  twenly  years  in  one  lim- 
ited locality  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  missionaries,  traders, 
trappers,  and  mountaineers  with  flour,  oats,  potatoes,  and  beef. 

In  1862  gold  mining  began  in  Montana  wiUi  the  discovery  of 
placer  gold  on  Grasshopper  creek,  in  the  present  county  of 
Beaverhead.  Alder  gulch  was  discovered  the  following  year, 
and  Last  Chance  gulch  in  1864.  In  the  resulting  stampede, 
crazed  gold  seekers  rushed  from  all  quarters  to  the  new  field. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  over  ten  thousand  men  in  Alder 
gulch  six  months  after  its  discovery.  Gold  was  plentiful  but 
food  supplies  scanty,  and  these  had  to  be  freighted  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Mormon  settlements  or  from  Fort  Benton 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri,  since  the  limited 
farming  in  the  Missoula  and  Bitter  Boot  valleys  produced  but 
an  insignificant  amount 

The  Montana  mining  camps  were  located  relatively  close  to- 
gether within  a  circle  whose  diameter  was  not  greater  than  one 
hundred  miles.  Food  supplies  could  come  in  over  three  routes : 
from  Salt  lake,  four  hundred  miles  distant,  at  a  freight  rate  of 
six  to  eight  cents  per  pound;  from  St  Louis  over  the  Missouri 
river  to  Fort  Benton,  twenty-three  hundred  miles,  and  from 
there  to  the  mines  on  wagon  trains,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  at  a  rate  of  twelve  cents  from  St  Louis  to  Fort  Benton* 
and  four  to  eight  cents  from  Fort  Benton  to  Virginia  City;  or 
by  the  Overland  trail  from  Omaha,  twelve  hundred  miles,  at  a 
freight  rate  of  twelve  cents  and  up.'  Most  of  the  flour,  potatoes, 
butter,  vegetables,  and  beef  came  from  Utah,  as  agriculture  was 
hi^y  developed  there  at  this  time.  The  following  gives  some 
general  idea  as  to  the  prices  of  food  in  the  mining  camps:  at 
Florence  City  in  1862,  flour  cost  a  dollar  a  pound;  beef,  twenty- 
five  cents ;  and  bacon  a  dollar  and  a  quarter ;  at  Virginia  City,  in 
1864,  flour  cost  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  dollars  for  a  ninety- 

•  Hiram  If.  Obittenden,  Bietory  of  early  tteamboat  navigation  <m  th«  VlMOnri 
river  (New  Tork,  1903),  2:  276. 

■  The  Salt  lake  and  Orerland  freight  rates  are  baaed  on  verbal  itatementa  of  pio- 
neeri  to  the  writer. 
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eight  ponnd  sack,  and  potatoes  twenty  cents  a  ponnd."  In  the 
spring  of  1864  the  floor  supply  in  Virginia  City  almost  gave  ont 
before  the  spring  wagon  trains  arrived,  and  flour  soared  to  over 
a  dollar  a  pound.  Biots  occurred  and  the  miners  established 
a  miniatnre  food  administration  of  their  own.  Belated  supplies 
reached  the  camp  just  in  time  to  prevent  snflfering.  Many  miners 
had  farmed  prior  to  their  msh  to  the  guldies,  and  those  from 
Utah  and  California  had  had  experience  in  pioneer  farming, 
especially  in  the  use  of  irrigation.  The  majority  of  those  from 
the  east  and  middle  west  had  come  to  the  camps  by  way  of  Salt 
lake,  and  had  seen  the  Mormon  system  of  irrigated  farming  in 
operation.  The  gold  excitement  was  at  fever  heat,  however,  and 
all  the  immigrants  came  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  mining 
placer  gold. 

The  mines,  it  will  be  noted,  were  located  in  mountain  gulches. 
Fortunately  for  agricultural  development,  in  close  proximity 
to  them  lay  the  valleys  of  the  Bitter  Root,  Jefferson,  Gallatin, 
and  Prickly  Pear,  each  having  a  rich  soil,  abundance  of  irriga- 
tion water,  and  a  sufficiently  low  altitude  to  allow  crops  to  ma- 
ture. With  the  exception  of  the  Bitter  Boot  they  were  neutral 
Indian  hunting  grounds  and  therefore  were  not  the  fixed  home 
of  any  hostile  tribe,  a  point  very  favorable  to  their  settlement 

The  Bitter  Boot  valley  is  narrow,  low  in  altitude,  and  partic- 
ularly adapted  to  garden  crops.  The  Madison  is  the  highest 
of  the  valleys,  narrow  and  restricted  in  area,  and  better  adapted 
to  raising  potatoes  than  wheat.  It  lay  almost  at  the  door  of  Vir- 
ginia City.  The  Gallatin,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  principal 
section  of  the  pioneer  period,  is  a  broad,  rich,  weU-watered 
valley,  surrounded  by  high  mountains  with  its  lower  end  only 
sixty  miles  from  Virginia  City,  which  could  be  reached  on  a 
good  stage  road.  The  valley  is  oval  in  shape,  about  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and  thirty-five  miles  wide.  Its  rainfall  is  sufficient 
to  grow  fairly  large  cereal  crops  without  irrigation,  and  its 
altitude  is  low  enough  to  eliminate  all  danger  of  frosts.  A  more 
favorable  setting  for  agriculture  can  hardly  be  iraa^ned,  with 
high  prices,  proximity  to  markets,  an  almost  protective  tariff 

*Qrai)Tille  fitnart,  "A  bistorieal  dcetoti  of  Deer  Lodge  conotf,  rallej,  and  eitr," 
In  Houtaaa  hiatorieal  aoeiet^,  ContnhitUmt,  Z:  123;  Earrisoii  A.  Troxler,  FUmr  imA 
vheat  in  MontaiM  gold  eampt,  186t-lS70  (MiMonla,  1018). 
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in  the  freight  rate  on  food  supplies  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
fertile  well-watered  mountain  valleys,  free  from  Indian  depre- 
dations. It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  there  were  no  farming 
tools,  that  seed  was  scarce,  and  that  farming  experience  with 
reference  to  these  valleys  was  limited. 

Indeed  we  can  almost  anticipate  the  farming  stampede,  the 
counterpart  of  the  gold  stampede.  The  placer  mines  were  re- 
stricted in  area  and  soon  many  of  the  claims  were  exhausted, 
throwing  men  out  of  employment,  while  those  who  came  late  in 
the  mining  stampede  were  unable  to  secure  claims.  The  natural 
thing  therefore  for  both  classes,  in  the  face  of  such  high  food 
prices,  was  to  turn  to  farming. 

Since  the  Gallatin  valley  was  destined  to  become  the  center 
of  agricultural  development,  and  since  its  development  is  typi- 
cal of  the  other  valleys,  we  shall  trace  its  growth  quite  closely. 
Li  the  late  fall  of  1863,  a  few  men  from  Virginia  City  went  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  valley  and  staked  out  agricultural  claims. 
About  this  time  the  frontiersman  and  trail  blazer,  John  Boze- 
man,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  Gallatin  would  soon  be  a  great 
farming  district  and  interested  himself  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
townsite  at  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri  river,  which  he  named 
Gallatin  City.  Almost  no  crops  were  raised  in  1864,  this  year 
being  given  to  the  settlement  and  preparation  for  farming  the 
following  season.  A  few  crops  of  barley  and  oats  and  one 
bushel  of  wheat  were  sowed,  of  which  the  last  reproduced  itself 
sixty  fold.  Land  was  broken  and  irrigation  ditches  were  con- 
structed. John  Bozeman  wrote  the  following,  which  was  pab- 
lished  in  the  Virginia  City  newspaper,  the  Montana  Post,  Sep- 
tember 17, .1864:  "The  valley  [Gallatin]  is  being  fast  settled 
up  with  farmers,  many  of  whom  came  to  Montana  as  a  better 
class  of  miners  and  after  a  while  quitting  their  original  pursuits 
secured  160  acres  of  laud  on  which  they  stick  a  stake,  giving  the 
date,  the  name  of  their  claim,  they  then  build  their  cabins  and 
go  to  work  in  true  farmer  fashion." 

In  1865  the  influx  of  settiers  continued  at  an  enormous  rate, 
and  it  is  reliably  estimated  that  over  fifteen  hundred  acres  of 
cereals  were  harvested  that  year  in  the  valley.*  The  Virginia 
City  newspaper,  in  September,  1865,  in  commenting  on  the  settle- 

T  MontaiM  Fott,  Augoat  5,  1866. 
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ment  of  the  Gallatm  valley  said:  "Starvation  is  therefore  played 
out,  and  beef  straight  is  a  thing  of  the  past"  It  was  estimated 
that  in  1865  Gallatin  valley  alone  produced  twenty  thonsand 
bushels  of  wheat.'  Reapers  sufficient  to  harvest  the  grain  crop 
were  shipped  in  by  way  of  Fort  Benton  and  cost  about  five  hun- 
dred dollars  each.  A  threshing  machine  was  hauled  overland 
from  Omaha  arriving  in  the  valley  in  time  to  do  the  threshing, 
for  which  a  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  was  made.  A 
mill  having  a  capacity  of  a  thonsand  sacks  of  flour  per  week 
was  built,  and  began  grinding  before  winter  set  in.  Seed  wheat 
for  spring  seeding  sold  for  ten  dollars  a  bushel,  while  the  gen- 
eral crops  of  the  year  sold  from  four  to  five  dollars  a  bushel. 
The  season  was  favorable,  and  the  irrigation  ditches  fnmished 
an  abundance  of  water,  so  that  the  yields  ranged  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  bushels  an  acre. 

By  1886  the  mining  excitement  had  subsided,  and  the  bounte- 
ous crops  of  the  previous  year  continued  to  attract  both  miners 
and  immigrants  to  the  agricultural  valleys.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  acreage  of  the  previous  year's  crops  was  increased  four 
times  and  tluit  six  thousand  acres  of  spring  wheat  were  sown 
in  the  Q^allatin  valley  alone.*  A  second  mill  was  built  at  the 
three  forks  of  the  Missouri  and  an  enthusiast,  writing  to  the 
Virginia  City  paper,  declared:  "We  propose  astounding  the 
Brigamitea  and  heavy  freighters  of  Salt  Lake  this  year  by 
supplying  the  home  market" 

Sigh  prices  continued  and  agricultural  develoi»nent  progres- 
sed rapidly.  In  1867  a  careful  survey  was  made  of  the  farms 
of  Gallatin  valley  which  showed  that  in  that  year  8,351  acres 
of  wheat  and  1,971  acres  of  oats  and  barley  were  sown.  It  was 
estunated  that  over  300,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  threshed  that 
year  in  Gallatin  valley."  Thus  in  three  years'  time  the  wheat 
crop  had  increased  from  20,000  to  over  300,000  bushels.  The 
price  of  wheat  dropped  to  nearly  two  dollars  a  bushel,  and  un- 
mistakable signs  that  the  local  food  needs  of  the  territory  were 
being  abundantly  supplied  began  to  appear.  The  other  valleys 
developed  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  Gallatin,  bnt 
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being  mtieh  smaller  they  probably  did  not  produce  more  than 
100,000  bushels  of  wheat  Farming  machinery  was  being  ship- 
ped by  way  of  Fort  Beaton,  and  by  1867  there  were  seven  flour 
mills  in  the  territory.  Live  stock  was  being  ranged  in  the 
foothills  and  in  the  nonagricultural  mountain  valleys,  and  nearly 
every  rancher  was  aocnmnlaling  a  few  head  of  cattle  in  the 
common  herd.  At  this  time,  however,  the  businesses  of  fanning 
and  of  stock  raising  were  usually  separated,  although  nearly 
every  farmer  who  was  married  and  had  a  family  milked  short- 
horn cows  and  made  some  butter.  It  was  not  safe  for  herders 
to  take  live  stock  to  the  plains  east  of  the  mountains  because 
of  the  Indians  and  the  buffalo.  The  census  of  1870  gives  54,863 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation  and  the  total  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  the  territory  at  $1,676,666.  Wheat  prodoetion  is  es- 
timated at  180,000  bushels,  oats  at  149,000  bushels,  potatoes  at 
91,00  bushels ;  and  12,432  milch  cows  are  credited  with  produc- 
ing 408,000  pounds  of  butter.  The  population  of  the  territory 
is  given  at  20,505  of  which  2,111  were  males  over  twenty-one 
engaged  in  agricolture.  The  per  capita  production  was  nine 
bushels  of  wheat  and  five  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  census,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  into  account  Indians,  soldiers,  and  the  mi- 
gratory population ;  but  after  making  allowances  for  these,  and 
deducting  seed  requirements,  smutty  wheat  unfit  for  nulling, 
and  other  grain  losses,  It  is  still  apparent  that  the  per  capita 
production  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  ability  of  the  pop- 
ulation to  consume.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
although  approximately  only  twenty  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  territory  was  engaged  in  agriculture,  that  fraction  was 
producing  an  abundant  supply  of  meats,  flour,  vegetables,  and 
potatoes. 

The  fanning  methods  of  the  period  were  patterned  largely 
after  those  of  Utah;  all  crops  were  irrigated  and  the  grain  was 
flooded  three  times  as  was  the  customary  practice  of  the  Mor- 
mons. The  virgin  sod  was  broken  about  four  inches  deep  and 
later  plowing  averaged  about  six  inches.  Plows  and  harvesting 
and  threshing  machinery  were  freighted  in;  but  the  harrows 
were  home-made,  with  teeth  of  buffalo-berry  sticks  pointed  £ind 
hardened  by  charring.  Seeding  was  done  by  hand  and  grain 
drills  were  not  in  common  use.    Stubble  plowing  was  usually 
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done  in  the  fall;  no  rotation  was  practiced;  and  the  soils,  being 
rich  in  nitrogen,  showed  no  decline  through  the  continnous  crop- 
ping. Practically  all  the  wheat  was  of  a  soft  club  type.  The 
mills  were  not  equipped  for  grinding  hard  wheat  and  refused 
to  purchase' it  The  oats  conunonly  grown  was  a  late  white 
variety,  and  the  barley,  two-rowed,  chevalier  malting  varieties. 
The  earlier  potatoes  were  largely  blue  Meshamock,  but  because 
of  their  dark  color  and  small  yield,  they  soon  gave  way  to  white 
varieties  like  the  Early  Rose.  Scarcely  any  tame  hay  was  pro- 
duced, the  native  grass  yielding  three  quarters  of  a  ton  of 
palatable,  nutritious  hay  an  acre.  Wheat  ranged  from  thirty 
to  forty  bushels;  and  oats,  with  good  fanning,  from  fifty  to 
sixty.  Smnt  was  prevalent  in  the  wheat,  and  seed  treatment 
witii  bluestone  and  lime  was  common. 

The  rural  community  was  of  a  pioneer  type.  A  speaker  at 
the  Qallatin  valley  fair  in  1872  bemoaned  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  ranchers  were  bachelors  and  said  that  the  greatest  need 
of  Gallatin  valley  at  that  time  was  more  wives."  Ranch  homes, 
as  well  as  all  ranch  buildings,  were  built  of  logs,  and  such  fields 
as  were  enclosed  were  fenced  with  lodge  poles,  cut  from  the 
nearby  foothills  and  pinned  to  a  leaning  post.  All  the  valleys 
were  indeed  fortunate  in  having  abundant  supplies  of  pine  near 
at  hand. 

The  rancher  of  this  period  was  likely  to  find  himself  land-poor. 
He  could  take  np  a  homestead  of  160  acres,  preempt  a  like 
amount,  and  enter  another  160  under  the  tree  culture  act  Later, 
the  desert  act  allowed  him  to  file  on  640  acres  in  addition  to 
his  previous  entries.  Although  in  many  cases,  lands  were  not 
surveyed  until  five  or  six  years  after  they  had  been  occupied, 
there  was  but  little  di£Scnlty  in  shifting  to  make  the  claims  eon- 
form  to  the  surveys.  When  claims  were  taken  they  were  lud 
out  by  compass,  and  each  side  carefully  chained.  Stakes  were 
driven  in  each  comer  and  a  furrow  plowed  to  mark  the  outside 
boundaries.  The  first  territorial  legislature  passed  laws  to  pro- 
tect squatters  in  their  rights,  and  because  of  the  abundance  of 
unoccupied  tillable  lands,  squatter  rights  were  quite  generally 
respected.  Not  much  trouble  was  caused  by  trespass  of  range 
live  stock,  although  an  early  legislature  passed  a  law  requiring 
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the  owners  of  fields  to  fence  crops  from  live  stock  and  providing 
that  unless  the  fields  were  so  fenced,  the  owner  of  the  live  stock 
was  not  responsible  for  trespass.  The  legislature  of  1865  passed 
a  law  regarding  marks  and  brands.  The  roundup  and  the  cow- 
boy, however,  generally  associated  with  the  range  industry  of 
the  west,  were  not  a  part  of  the  live  stock  industry  of  the  inter- 
montane  valleys  at  this  time.  Some  pure-bred  bulls  were 
brought  into  the  territory  with  the  immigrant  trains,  and  made 
possible  the  development  of  dual-purpose  stock  which  was  gen- 
erally kept  in  the  valleys. 

Coincident  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  agriculture  came  a 
corresponding  decline  in  placer  mining,  due  to  the  working  out 
of  the  placer  yields.  After  1866  there  was  an  increase  in  quartz 
mining,  a  type  of  mining  which  required  fewer  men  but  far 
more  capital  and  heavy  machinery.  Actual  depopulation  oc- 
curred in  the  mining  industry;  and  as  this  followed  what  we 
may  call  the  farming  sUimpede,  the  farmers  found  themselves 
with  their  local  markets  oversupplied.  The  nearest  railroad 
was  over  four  hundred  miles  away  and  the  freighting  of  flour 
this  distance  was  out  of  the  question.  In  1865  wheat  sold  for 
ten  dollars  a  bushel,  but  it  dropped  to  four  dollars  in  1866  and 
to  two  eighty  in  1867.  During  the  years  from  1868  to  1871  in- 
clusive, it  fluctuated  around  two  dollars  a  bushel,  but  from  1871 
to  1875  it  dropped  as  low  as  forty  cents  and  at  times  there  was 
practically  no  market  for  it.  Though  the  prices  prior  to  1867 
may  seem  high,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  commodities 
which  the  farmer  consumed  cost  from  six  to  eight  cents  a  pound 
more  than  was  paid  by  the  middle  western  farmer.  Then  during 
this  period  of  overproduction  and  low  prices,  came  a  series  of 
grasshopper  years.  From  1869  the  grasshoppers  appeared  an- 
nually until  1875,  completely  destroying  crops  in  some  localities. 
In  1875  they  destroyed  tiiree  fourths  of  the  small  grain  crops 
of  the  state ;  yet  even  with  this  loss  of  crop  there  was  still  such 
an  overproduction  that  wheat  did  not  sell  above  a  dollar  seventy- 
five. 

By  1870  the  farmers  and  business  men  of  the  territory  were 
conscious  of  their  isolation  from  the  world's  markets  and  of 
the  necessity  for  cheaper  transportation  which  would  ^ve  them 
an  outlet  for  their  agricultural  surplus.    Daring  1871  and  1872 
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the  ranchers  had  high  hopes  for  the  immediate  bnilding  of  a 
Pacific  railroad,  but  these  were  blasted  by  the  failure  of  Jay 
Cooke  and  company,  in  1873.  Some  idea  of  the  conditions  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  that  year  the  best  brand  of  flour 
sold  at  the  mills  for  a  dollar  fifty  a  hundred,  although  this  was 
a  bad  grasshopper  year  and  the  total  wheat  yield  was  greatly 
reduced.  Discontent  and  distress  were  rife  among  the  farmers, 
and  they  complained  bitterly  of  the  low  prices  of  their  produce 
and  the  high  prices  of  all  incoming  sappUes.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  on  May  30,  1873,  a  great  meeting  of  farmers 
gathered  in  the  city  of  Bozeman,  the  old  farming  capital  of  the 
territory,  and  discussed  the  adverse  conditions  under  which  they 
found  themselves."  They  paid  their  respects  to  the  merdiants 
and  business  men  and  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
correspond  with  the  national  grange  of  the  Patrons  of  husban- 
dry and  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  charter  and  authority  to  institute 
the  grange  among  the  farmers  of  Montana.  On  December  22, 
1873,  the  first  grange  was  established  in  the  territory.  By  spring 
the  state  lecturer  reported  twenty-two  subordinate  granges  with 
a  membership  of  six  hundred,  and  the  following  year  the  state 
master  said,  *'We  are  well  organized.'*"  While  the  granges  in 
the  east  were  condenuiing  the  railroads  and  protesting  against 
them,  the  grange  of  Montana  was  declaring  that  the  territory 
must  have  a  railroad  at  all  costs,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
propose  that  the  state  and  national  governments  immediately 
build  a  branch  line  to  connect  them  with  the  Union  Pacific  to 
the  south.  In  1874  the  farmers  and  business  men  of  the  Q-allatin 
valley  organized  a  military  expedition  known  as  the  Rosebud 
expedition."  Ostensibly  ibe  object  of  the  expedition  was  to 
prospect  for  gold;  but  those  possessed  of  inside  information 
have  been  quoted  as  saying  that  its  real  object  was  to  stir  up 
the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  in  the  Bighorn  and  Yellowstone  valleys, 
to  commit  hostilities,  which  would  compel  the  government  to 
takes  these  tribes  in  hand  and  thereby  open  the  Yellowstone 
and  Bighorn  for  trade  and  provide  a  market  for  the  agricul- 
tural surplus  of  the  mountain  valleys. 

i'Avant  Courier,  June  30,  1S73. 

ttBoeky  Mountain  HxtMbandman,  December  2,  187S. 

1*  E.  S.  Topping,  Chronicle*  of  the  TeOowetone  (St,  Pwil,  1883),  104-122. 
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Interest  in  the  grange  continned  to  grow  and  production  to 
decline.  The  master  of  the  state  grange  in  speaking  of  the 
organization  said: 

We  at&nd  forth  today  a  unit  in  trying  to  secure  to  ourselves  financially 
the  baiefits  to  be  derived  from  the  order.  The  mercluuits  bitterly  de- 
nounce OS,  and  say  that  we  are  the  cnrse  of  the  conntry  and  that  our 
present  course  is  calculated  to  destroy  trade  and  to  eventually  rain  the 
town.  Many  settlers  who  came  to  tiiis  country  a  few  years  ago  were 
well-to-do,  having  good  farms  and  stock,  are  now  broke  and  will  be 
compelled  to  sell  everything  to  buy  clothes  and  provinons  for  them- 
selves and  families.  We  desire  only  self-protectifoi  and  the  protection 
of  every  trae  instinct  of  our  land  by  leptimate  transaction,  legitimate 
trade,  and  Intimate  profits.*' 

In  1875  the  grange  began  collective  bargaining  in  the  sale  of 
farm  produce  and  made  bids  to  supply  the  military  posts  of 
the  state  with  hay,  oats,  and  straw.  The  bid  on  hay  was  nearly 
five  dollars  less  than  that  of  the  post  contractors,  and  on  oats 
they  bid  $1.29  a  hundred  while  the  highest  bid  of  the  regolar 
army  post  contractors  was  $4.70.  The  post  contractors  were 
charged  with  having  made  enormous  profits  from  the  sale  of 
supplies  to  the  army  post.  The  bids  were  made  on  April  27 
and  the  prospect  at  that  time  was  very  favorable  for  an  enor- 
mous crop.  It  proved  to  be  a  bad  grasshopper  year,  however, 
and  after  threshing  the  price  of  oats  rose  to  $2.25  a  hundred. 
The  grange  leaders  soon  found  that  their  members  had  for- 
gotten all  abont  their  promises  to  deliver  oats  at  the  army  post 
for  $1.29,  and  they  were  unable  to  fill  the  contract.  Accordingly 
the  bosiness  manager  of  the  territorial  grange  appeared  before 
the  conmianding  officer  at  Fort  Ellis  and  explained  that  the 
grasshoppers  had  so  completely  destroyed  their  crops  that  they 
had  no  oats  with  which  to  fill  the  contract.  The  qufirtermaster's 
department  released  them  from  the  contract  and  asked  for  new 
bids,  and  a  second  contract  was  let  at  $2.50  a  hundred.  This 
was  promptly  filled  from  oats  that  were  raised  within  a  radius 
of  twenty-five  miles  of  the  army  post  Immediately  after  this 
experience  the  war  department  issued  an  order  that  thereafter 
quartermasters  should  receive  no  bids  from  farmers.  This  un- 
fortunate incident  proved  to  be  the  death  knell  of  the  territorial 
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grange.    It  lingered  a  few  yeara  as  a  social  institution  but  soon 
passed  out  of  existence. 

The  period  of  agricultural  depression  caused  marked  changes 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  mountain  valleys.  Bachelors  and  foot- 
loose  farmers  gave  up  their  ranches  entirely  and  went  to  the 
mines  or  turned  to  other  occupations.  Some  who  were  able  be- 
gan to  accnmnlate  breeding  stock  and  to  abandon  wheat  grow- 
ing. The  production  of  oats  increased,  while  the  production  of 
wheat  declined.  Land  values  were  practically  nil,  there  being 
no  demand  as  long  as  the  markets  were  nnsatisfactory  and  irri- 
gable lands  were  subject  to  entry. 

About  1880  the  removal  of  the  hostile  Indians  from  the  eastern 
plains  of  Montana  and  the  extermination  of  the  bnffalo  per- 
mitted immense  herds  of  cattle  to  be  naoved  north  from  Texas 
into  these  rich  pastures.  The  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
up  the  Yellowstone  river  furnished  transportation  whereby  these 
cattle  could  be  hauled  to  market  fat.  Many  of  the  pioneer  farm- 
ers and  stockmen  of  the  mountain  valleys  took  their  ^nall  herds 
out  to  the  eastern  plains  of  Montana.  The  greatest  grazing  de- 
velopment in  that  portion  of  the  state,  however,  came  from 
large  stockmen  financed  by  eastern  capital.  The  opening  of  these 
plains  bronght  a  new  market  to  the  mountain  valleys ;  and  this, 
together  with  railroad  transportation  both  of  agricaltural  pro- 
ducts going  out  and  commodities  coming  in,  tended  in  some 
meaanre  to  restore  agricultural  prosperity. 

Thus  the  bands  of  steel  connecting  the  early  agriculture  of  thft 
narrow  valleys  broadened  and  merged  into  a  shining  highway, 
teeming  with  the  traffic  and  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  obliter- 
ating forever  the  painful,  solitary  pathway  of  the  pioneer. 

M.  L.  Wilson. 
Montana  State  College  of  Agbicultubb 
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THE  RELATION  OP  THE  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU  AND 
THE  COUNTY  AGENT  TO  THE  COLLECTION  OP 
HISTORICAL  DATA  RELATING  TO  AGRICULTURE 

County-agent  work  in  the  United  States  had  its  origin  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  threatened  destruction  of  Uie  cotton  in^ 
dustry  in  the  south  by  the  cotton  boll  weevil.  The  first  federal 
demonstration  agents  were  appointed  in  the  state  of  Texas  in 
1904.  While  their  efforts  were  devoted  primarily  to  assisting 
planters  to  destroy  the  pest  or  hold  it  in  check,  they  inangarated 
a  movement  to  promote  the  growing  of  substitute  crops  to  take 
the  place  of  cotton  on  the  devastated  areas.  This  soon  devel- 
oped into  a  demonstration  movement  throughout  the  whole  south 
for  diversification  of  crops  as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself. 

Agriculture  in  the  south  was  in  a  most  unfortunate  condition. 
There  had  been  littie  or  no  improvement  since  the  close  of  the 
dvil  war.  Cotton  was  still  king — ^but  a  despotic  sovereign  who 
was  yearly  impoverishing  his  subjects.  The  live  stock  industry 
had  languished  and  on  many  plantations  not  enough  com  was 
grown  to  feed  the  work  stock.  Home  gardens  were  unknown  or 
neglected,  and  only  by  means  of  a  crop  mortgage  system  did  the 
planters  manage  to  keep  their  business  going  while  the  one  cash 
crop  matured.  When  the  cotton  was  finally  gathered  there  was 
little  cash  return  to  the  growers,  as  the  proceeds  for  the  most 
part  went  to  the  merchant  holding  the  crop  mortgage. 

At  first  the  federal  agents  were  appointed  to  cover  several 
counties.  The  demand  for  intendve  work  brought  about  the 
appointment  of  county  agents  in  1907,  and  in  1908  county  agents 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  demonstration  plan.  Boys'  com 
clubs  and  girls'  tomato  clubs,  which  were  at  first  by-products 
of  the  campaign  for  the  control  of  the  boll  weevil,  soon  became 
popular.  The  movement  attracted  the  attention  of  aU  the  south- 
ern states  and  the  reports  of  its  striking  successes  quickly  spread 
throughout  the  northern  states.  Almost  every  county  in  the 
south  had  its  com  champion  whose  achievement  not  only  excited 
interest  and  rivalry  at  home  but  was  held  up  to  the  farmers  of 
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the  com  belt  states  of  the  north  as  something  worth  emulating. 
The  National  com  exposition  and  the  state  com  shows  featured 
the  achievement  of  Jerry  Moore,  a  South  Carolina  boy,  who  pro- 
duced a  record  acre  yield  of  com.  The  movement  promised  a 
new  birth  of  agriculture  in  the  south  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  General  education  board  which  lent  its  resources  to  its 
support 

District  demonstration  work  began  in  the  northern  states  in  . 
1909  by  cooperation  between  the  United  States  department  of 
agricultore  and  the  Ohio  experiment  station.  In  1911  four 
county  Agents  were  appointed  experimentally  in  the  north,  the 
first  being  in  Broome  connty,  New  Yoik.  In  the  following  year 
a  small  appropriation  was  secured  from  congress  for  introduc- 
ing this  work  into  the  northern  states,  and  115  agents  were  ap- 
pointed during  the  fiscal  year  1912-1913.  The  movement  attracted 
widespread  attention  and  was  momentarily  threatened  with  a 
mushroom  growth  as  a  result  of  propaganda  and  financial  pat- 
ronage on  the  part  of  well-meaning  philanthropists.  In  a  few 
states  the  movement  was  undnly  stimulated,  and  for  several 
years  it  suffered  from  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  who 
looked  upon  it  as  a  superimposed  agency  of  whose  ulterior  par- 
pose  they  were  snspicions.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  woi^  was 
appreciated  and  enlisted  the  support  of  the  most  progressive 
farmers. 

Passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  or  cooperative  agricultural  ex- 
tension act  by  the  United  States  congress  in  1914  made  available 
a  large  appropriation  for  promoting  extension  work  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  through  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  department  of  agriculture  and  the  several  state 
agriculture  colleges.  This  placed  county-agent  work  on  a  foun- 
dation of  permanent  federal  and  state  support.  The  appropria- 
tions of  this  act  will  reach  their  maximum  in  1923,  by  which 
time  it  was  expected  the  extension  of  coimty-agent  work  to  the 
entire  country  wonld  be  completed.  The  states  relations  service 
was  created  to  represent  the  department  of  agriculture  in  its 
cooperative  and  other  relations  with  the  state  agricultural  col- 
leges. 

The  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  with  Germany  in  the  spring 
of  1917  brought  as  an  acute  national  necesMfy  the  immediate 
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organization  of  agriculture  for  the  greatest  efficiency.  For  the 
purpose  of  promoting  food  production  campaignB,  finding  and 
distributing  seeds  and  fertilizers,  handling  the  farm  labor  prob- 
lem, utilizing  to  the  full  the  available  team  and  tractor  power, 
providing  farm  credit,  and  majiy  other  purposes,  a  trained  local 
agricultural  leader  was  immediately  necessary.  The  congress 
as  a  part  of  its  war  program  made  emergent^  appropriations 
for  the  inmiediate  extension  of  county-agent  work  to  every  agri- 
cultural county  in  the  United  States  within  this  fiscal  year.  This 
work  was  entrusted  to  the  governmental  and  state  agencies  al- 
ready engaged  in  promoting  its  development  The  United 
States  department  of  agriculture  and  the  state  agricultural  col- 
leges began  a  campaign  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  war  sit- 
nation  as  it  affected  agriculture,  urging  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  county  authorities  in  the  employment  of  county  agents. 
In  the  states  ontrade  the  cotton  belt  the  work  had  developed  at 
a  rate  of  about  a  hundred  agents  per  year,  there  being  on  July 
1, 1917, 542  agents  in  the  thirty-three  states,  or  a  total  of  1402  in 
the  whole  country.  Today  the  number  in  tiie  northern  and  west- 
em  states  has  increased  to  1103,  while  in  the  whole  country  there 
are  2299  agents. 

As  incident  to  the  development  of  county-agent  work  there 
has  come  about  a  complete  and  orderly  organization  of  agri- 
culture and  rural  life  through  an  association  known  as  the  farm 
bnrean.  This  organization  developed  first  out  of  the  necessity 
of  the  work  of  the  county  agents  and  is  one  of  their  greatest 
contributions  to  agriculture.  The  first  county  agents  worked 
with  individuals  and  sought  by  means  of  demonstrations  to  con- 
vince fanners  of  the  value  of  improved  methods.  Only  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  people  could  be  reached  in  this  way 
and  the  "advice"  of  the  agent  was  sometimes  misunderstood. 
If  the  work  was  to  be  of  widespread  value  and  reach  the  great- 
est nnmber,  it  must  be  sympathetically  received  and  have  the 
organized  support  of  the  people  it  was  created  to  serve.  The 
county  agents,  therefore,  began  the  systematic  organization  of 
farmers.  In  the  south  this  took  the  form  of  local  farmers  *  clubs ; 
while  in  tiie  north,  with  a  more  highly  developed  and  complex 
agriculture,  it  took  the  form  of  county  organizations  of  fanners 
into  assoeiations  for  promoting  agricultural  development  and 
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improTing  rural  life.  Their  principal  purpose  at  the  outset  was 
to  assist  the  county  agent  in  carrying  on  his  demonstratioDS  and 
in  giving  them  widespread  publicity.  These  organizations  took 
a  variety  of  forms  and  were  known  by  a  variety  of  names,  such 
as  agricultural  improvement  assodations,  better  farming  asso- 
ciations, and  coonty  chambers  of  agriculture,  but  they  have  been 
gradually  standardized  both  in  type  and  name  and  now  are  gen- 
erally known  throughout  the  entire  northern  states  as  farm 
bureaus. 

The  county  farm  bureau  is  an  oi^asization  of  farmers  and 
their  families  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  witii  the  state  and 
federal  government  in  all  their  extension  activities  in  agricnl- 
ture  and  home  economics  in  the  county  and  for  assisting  these 
public  agencies  in  the  development  of  a  county  program  of  work 
adapted  to  the  conditions  and  necessities.  The  governing  body 
is  an  executive  committee  composed  of  men  and  women,  each 
member  of  which  is  chosen  as  the  leader  of  some  part  of  the 
county  extension  program.  In  each  township  or  community  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  farm  bureau  with 
the  approval  of  the  ezecutiTe  committee  is  charged  with  the 
development  and  execution  of  that  part  of  the  county  program 
of  work  which  affects  that  particular  community.  The  project 
leader  on  the  executive  committee  and  the  corresponding  mem- 
bers on  the  various  community  committees  make  up  special  pro- 
ject or  subject-matter  committees  whidi  Ewsist  in  formulating 
and  carrying  out  a  county  program  of  work. 

The  farm  bureau  is  a  triumph  of  agricultural  democracy.  It 
is  educational  from  within.  It  is  the  climax  of  agricultural 
organization  wherein  the  people  of  the  county  express  them- 
selves in  an  organized  and  authoritative  way  in  regard  to  their 
own  affairs.  It  completes  the  agricultural  educational  trinity — 
the  United  States  department  of  agriculture,  the  state  agricul- 
tural college,  and  the  county  farm  bureau.  It  brings  to  the 
department  and  the  college  the  farmers'  view-point  and  leavens 
the  theoretical  discussion  of  the  agricultural  scientist  with  the 
hard  common  sense  and  practical  experience  of  the  farmer.  It 
affords  opportunity  to  the  people  to  go  to  school  to  each  other 
and  to  learn  from  their  own  successes  and  failures.  It  unites 
with  state  and  nation  in  the  employment  of  experts  to  assist  in 
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the  accomplishment  of  its  program  of  work.  It  develops  and 
popularizes  the  hest  eonnty  practices  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  and  makes  immediately  available  all  the  discoveries 
of  science.  It  gives  to  the  experimentalist  and  research  worker 
a  new  point  of  view  and  brings  to  his  laboratory  and  stady  the 
unsolved  problems  of  the  farm  and  farm  home.  It  is  peculiarly 
American — its  counterpart  does  not  exist  anywhere  in  the 
world — and  just  as  the  geniuses  of  our  poiitieal  institutions  are 
revolutionizing  political  thought  and  bringing  liberl7  to  the 
people  of  the  whole  world,  so  the  farm  bureau  is  pointing  the 
way  to  the  complete  and  efficient  organization  of  oar  own  country 
and  is  promoting  the  agricultnral  enfranchisement  of  mral 
people. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  genesis  of  the  county-agent  and  farm- 
bureau  movement.  It  had  its  birth  in  the  threatened  destruction 
of  a  great  industry  in  the  south  by  a  horde  of  invading  insects 
from  beyond  the  Bio  Grande,  and  it  has  reached  its  full  growth 
in  the  face  of  a  menacing  invasion  by  the  hordes  of  a  new  Attila 
from  beyond  the  Atlantic  threatening  destruction  to  all  our 
ideals  and  industries.  May  its  success  in  its  initial  performance 
be  a  happy  harbinger  of  the  contribution  it  is  to  make  to  our 
people  in  this  great  crisis  in  our  national  life  I 

This  is  not  the  place  nor  is  there  time  to  speak  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  county  agents  and  the  farm  bureau.  The  sav- 
ing of  a  great  industry  and  the  creation  of  a  new  and  better 
agriculture  in  a  region  devastated  by  a  great  war  are  epoch- 
marking  events  in  the  history  of  agriculture  in  the  south  attrib- 
utable to  the  county  agents.  When  the  great  war  came  to  Amer- 
ica the  farmers  of  the  north  and  south  alike  became  our  first 
line  of  defense,  the  county  agents  the  captains  of  the  army  of 
production ;  and  to  the  efforts  of  American  farmers  acting  under 
the  leadership  of  county  agents  and  through  their  own  farm- 
bureau  committees  the  civilized  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
American  agriculture  has  even  now  made  a  most  important 
contribution  toward  winning  the  great  war.  With  intelligent 
leadership  and  efficient  organization  it  will,  in  the  years  to  come, 
play  an  even  more  important  part  in  keeping  the  world  a  decent 
place  to  live  in. 

The  world  is  now  so  busy  making  history  that  it  may  have 
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some  impatience  with  those  who  merely  write  it,  bat  even  in  the 
tannoil  of  war  there  is  place  for  those  who  search  for  and  seek  to 
interpret  the  lessons  of  the  past  Agricnltnral  history  in  the 
United  States  is  a  most  fertile  field  for  the  student  and  one 
which  has  been  only  partly  explored.  There  are  a  few  agricnl- 
tnral  economists  who  have  followed  the  broader  lines  of  agri- 
cnltnral develoiHoent  imd  worked  oat  something  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  agricnltnral  history.  Even  this  has  been  imperfectly 
done  because,  for  the  most  part,  the  stady  and  treatment  have 
been  confined  to  an  interpretation  of  statistical  data  and  of  the 
migration  of  populations.  The  great  body  of  local  agricnitaral 
facts  is  almost  altogether  an  xmexplored  field.  No  one  has 
thoo^t  it  worth  while  to  record  the  simple  hai^nings  of  coon- 
try  life.  Unfortunately  the  world's  written  history  is  made  np 
for  the  most  part  of  accounts  of  its  cities,  its  wars,  its  politics, 
and  its  commerce.  For  the  life  of  the  conntry  people  we  mnst 
rely  on  the  fragmentary  expressions  of  an  occasional  writer. 
Until  recently  there  had  been  no  systematic  effort  to  collect  and 
group  such  facts  as  were  known.  Throufi^  the  Carnegie  insti- 
tntion  of  Washington  an  organized  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
assemble  agricultural  historical  data. 

This  lack  of  interest  is  in  no  way  dne  to  dearth  of  material, 
for  no  field  of  historical  research  conld  be  richer  in  human  inter- 
est and  stronger  in  its  appeal  to  the  imagination  than  that  of 
agriculture.  The  settlement  of  the  great  MississipiH  valley  and 
the  quick  conversion  of  the  wilderness  and  priurie  into  farms  is 
a  mine  of  romance  and  tragedy,  of  ptean  of  victory  and  dirge 
of  defeat,  of  sunshine  and  shadow  so  filled  with  human  interest 
and  historical  values  that  it  needs  only  to  be  studied  to  be  ap- 
preciated. That  it  is  unexplored  is  chargeable  principally  to  a 
lack  of  means  of  doing  the  work  and  to  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  the  task.  The  open  conntry  has  had  heretofore  no  central 
agency  for  expressing  itself  or  for  recording  itself.  Those  who 
would  explore  the  richness  even  of  its  current  historical  devel- 
opment had  to  grope  more  or  less  helplessly  from  one  individual 
to  another  following  one  lead  to  an  unsatisfactory  condnsion 
while  a  mine  of  undiscovered  truth  lay  unnoticed  on  an  adjoin- 
ing farm.  Two  years  spent  in  such  work  which  took  the  writer 
into  every  connty  and  almost  every  township  in  a  Missisappi 
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valley  state  demonBtrated  to  him  the  hopelessness  of  individual 
investigation  withont  local  cooperation.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
glimpse  behind  the  (mrtain  whii^  it  was  his  happy  privilege 
to  secore  which  has  kept  him  strongly  sympathetic  witii  the 
untold  story  of  the  farm  and  hopeful  tJiat  before  it  is  lost  for- 
ever some  means  will  be  found  to  assemble  and  some  worthy 
hand  to  record  it. 

Not  only  does  the  story  itself  deserve  to  be  told  because  it  is 
a  good  story  and  because  the  telling  of  it  would  help  in  under- 
standing and  interpreting  statistical  data,  but,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  stable  agricultural  population  we  must  have  a  people  who  not 
only  value  the  farm  for  the  profits  of  its  business  but  love  it  for 
the  beauty  of  its  present  and  the  glory  of  its  past  I  mean  by 
this  that  every  agricultural  county,  every  farm  community, 
should  in  an  organized  way  collect  and  record  the  matters  of 
local  interest  and  importance  in  the  community  life  and  in  the 
industrial  development  of  the  countryside.  There  are  hundreds 
of  counties  in  the  great  Mississippi  valley  where  it  is  even  yet 
possible  to  get  at  the  beginnings  of  things :  who  located  the  first 
homestead,  and  where  it  was  utnated;  the  site  of  the  first  house, 
or  bam,  or  mill ;  the  introduction  of  the  first  sheep,  or  hogs,  or 
cattie,  their  breeding  and  development;  tiie  first  field  of  wheat 
or  com;  tbe  first  dairy  herd;  the  first  sUo.  These  things  are 
worth  recording — many  of  them  are  worth  marking.  There  are 
heroes  of  the  farm  that  are  as  worthy  of  remembrance  as  those 
who  have  "plucked  their  glory  from  the  cannon's  mouth,"  and 
there  are  shrines  of  the  country  as  worthy  of  marking  with 
bronze  or  granite  as  any  on  the  fields  of  battle.  There  is  much, 
alas,  that  has  been  lost  forever..  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
see  the  beginning  of  rural  consciousness  and  rural  pride  in  local 
rural  achievement  Do  you  think  there  is  likelihood  of  the  dairy 
industry  languishing  in  a  community  enterprising  enon^^  and 
thoughtful  enough  to  put  up  a  granite  shaft  by  tiie  roadrade  pro- 
claiming to  the  passersby.  "To  this  Farm  in  1879  Simon  Mc- 
Qnirk  brou^t  the  first  Holstein  cattie  in  this  county:  four 
cows  and  a  bull  driven  overland  from  Chicago"?  Or  will  the 
country  boy  as  quickly  seek  the  city  and  its  distractions  if  he 
grows  up  believing  that  he  is  a  part  of  great  things  and  that  the 
world  recognizes  them  as  greatf 
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Dii^un  showing  adaptation  of  count;  farm  bureau  to  the  collection  of  loul  hi*- 
torical  data.  Each  township  or  community  in  the  count;  has  Bome  one  deaignatad 
on  the  oommunitj'  committee  to  collect  local  historical  facts.  (Bee  illuBtratiTe  eom- 
munitj  comwitt^a  nos.  1  and  2  above.)  There  are  as  manj  suah  conununit;  com' 
mitteeH  as  there  are  comtnunitiea  or  townahipe  in  the  count;.  The  various  communitj 
committeemen  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  bistorical  data  together  with  the  mem- 
ber on  the  executive  committee  in  general  charge  of  this  work  make  up  an  agricul- 
tural historical  eommittoe  of  the  farm  bureau. 
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On  the  chart  is  shown  the  adaptation  of  the  farm  bureau  to 
the  work  of  collecling  historical  data  relating  to  agriculture. 
In  every  commnnity  there  is  someone  who  is  interested  in  such 
things  and  who  would  gladly  assist  in  discoTeiing  and  collecting 
local  data.  Such  a  committee  should  be  a  permanent  committee 
of  every  farm  bureau,  and  archives  should  be  provided  for  it  in 
the  fireproof  vault  in  the  library  at  the  connty  seat.  Cooperat- 
ive relations  should  be  established  between  the  county  historical 
society,  library  associations,  and  the  farm  bureau.  The  county 
agent  may  often  be  the  agricultural  historian,  and  he  will  be  a 
better  counly  agent  if  he  knows,  appreciates,  and  sympathizes 
with  the  stm^les,  the  triumphs,  and  the  defeats  of  the  people 
he  serves. 

Country  life  as  a  result  of  a  great  war  finds  itself  organized 
with  trained  leader^p ;  its  face  is  to  the  future ;  it  is  full  of  the 
work  of  today— but  is  it  too  much  to  hope  tiiat  the  splendid 
sacrifices  of  the  American  farmer  in  a  world  crisis  may  find  their 
historian  as  well  as  the  valorous  stm^les  of  our  victorious 
troops  in  France;  and  that  on  the  town  plaza  alongside  the  mon- 
aments  we  shall  erect  to  our  military  heroes  we  mqy  also  place  a 
tablet  saying  in  simple  words,  ""Wlien  a  world  war  threatened 
our  allies  with  famine  and  democracy  with  destruction,  the 
farmers  of  this  country  increased  their  wheat  acreage  three-fold 
and  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  swine  "t 

W.  A.  Lloto 
Unitbd  States  Dbpabthent  of  Aobicui/tubb 
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The  teacher  of  history  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  two  fac- 
tors that  enter  into  any  historical  problem,  namely  heredity  and 
environment — ^man,  and  his  geographic  sitoation.  There  may 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  inflnence  of  each. 
Some  contend  that  heredity  is  practically  the  only  factor  to  be 
considered  in  a  stndy  of  the  develo[Hnent  of  the  race.  They 
hold  that  family  and  ethnic  stock  determine  the  character  of  a 
child  or  of  a  race,  that  blood  is  the  only  thing  that  tells.  Others 
take  the  position  that  heredity  plays  very  little  part,  that  the 
character  of  development  is  more  dependent  npon  environment 
and  training  than  upon  the  quality  of  the  stock.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
inSnence  of  these  two  factors.  The  position  is  taken  that  both 
are  considerdble  factors.  There  are  characteristics  of  ethnic 
stocks  which  do  help  to  determine  the  effect  environment  may 
prodaee.  There  is  something  about  each  race  which  is  pecul- 
iarly its  own  and  which  renders  it  unlike  any  other  race.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  character  of  training  and  environment  has 
a  profound  influence  in  determining  the  character  of  a  i>eo{de. 
When  we  strive  for  better  homes,  better  schools,  more  libraries, 
and  better  sanitation  in  cities,  or  for  better  conditions  of  life 
generally,  we  are  recognizing  the  power  of  environment  in  in- 
fluencing the  life  of  a  child. 

So  it  is  with  the  race.  Geographic  environment  constitutes 
the  school  in  which  tiie  race  is  training.  Climate,  location,  fer- 
tility of  soil,  proximity  to  water,  mountain  ranges,  deserts, 
oceans,  form  the  habitat  of  man,  and  profonndty  inflnence  his 
manner  of  living,  his  social  customs,  his  government,  and  his 
religion.  Some  situations  encourage  development,  others  retard. 
Some  conditions  are  conducive  to  advancement  in  civilization 
for  a  race  in  one  stage  of  development  but  may  retard  it  in  an- 
other stage.  The  influence  of  geographic  environment,  how- 
ever, is  always  present  no  matter  in  what  stage  of  dvilization. 
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At  no  time  can  man  leave  out  of  consideration  his  habitat,  any 
more  than  can  the  lower  animal  or  the  plant 

As  teachers  of  history  we  know  that  geograiMc  environment 
is'  a  constant  which  relates  and  rationalizes  history.  It  is  the 
causal  factor  withont  which  a  consideration  of  events  is  incom- 
plete. Becanse  the  geographic  factor  Ues  at  the  basis  of  history 
and  rationalizes  it,  students  who  approach  the  subject  from  that 
angle  develop  more  power  of  analysis  and  interpretation,  more 
ability  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect,  a  truer  sense  of  the  under- 
lying causes  of  current  events,  and  a  better  grasp  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future  than  those  trained  by  a  study  of  a  mere 
narrative  of  events. 

Then  again,  as  teachers  we  know  it  is  the  nature  of  healthy- 
mindedness  to  be  stimulated  by  a  problem.  A  problem  is  always 
a  challenge.  (Jet^ra-phic  factors  constitute  the  conditions  of  a 
problem  the  race  has  had  to  meet  The  student  who  knows  the 
great  underlying  prindples  of  anthropogeography,  or  influence 
of  environment,  has  only  to  know  the  geography  of  a  region  to 
be  able  to  anticipate  the  result  of  a  migration,  of  an  attempt  at 
colonization,  or  of  almost  any  historical  movement.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  anthropogeography  to  a  given 
situation.  Or  he  may  read  in  his  history  a  narrative  of  an  his- 
toric movement,  and  ask  himself:  "Why  did  the  movement 
oripnatel  Why  did  it  turn  out  as  it  did!"  The  answer  is 
found  by  going  back  into  the  geographic  influences  affecting  the  - 
movement  In  this  way  history  study  becomes  a  problem-solv- 
ing activity  rather  than  a  process  of  verbal  memorization. 

As  teachers,  we  have  recognized  more  or  less  that  there  is  a 
geographic  basis  which  should  be  considered  in  our  teaching  of 
history,  bat  too  often  this  basic  factor  has  not  been  definitized 
into  well-defined  problems  suitable  for  class-room  use.  Our  at- 
tempts at  emphasizing  geographic  influence  have  been  intermit- 
tent, or  so  incidental  as  to  become  accidental ;  or  in  oar  haste  to 
cover  a  given  field  in  a  given  time  we  have  omitted  this  element 
altogether. 

KeaUzing  tbis  difficulty,  we  have  sought  to  meet  it  in  our  own 
school  by  outlining  a  series  of  problems,  thirty-seven  in  number, 
dealing  with  the  principal  movements  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States.    These  problems  have  been  put  in  a  manual,  a 
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copy  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  each  student  of  United  States 
history.  Teachers  in  the  granunar  grades  also  have  copies,  and 
some  effort  is  made  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  direct 
the  thinking  of  the  students  along  this  line.  Under  each  prob- 
lem is  given:  (1)  a  list  of  historical  references,  (2)  a  list  of 
topics  for  stndy  and  recitation,  (3)  note-book  work,  (4)  things 
to  think  about,  (5)  things  to  do.  Many  of  the  topics  for  study 
and  recitation  are  put  in  the  form  of  qnestaons.  The  purpose  of 
the  manual  is  to  lead  students  to  do  their  own  thinking,  to  sug- 
gest problems  for  investigation,  rather  than  to  give  ready-made 
solutions.  In  order  to  organize  and  further  impress  the  matter 
worked  out  in  these  topics  a  note-book  is  kept.  Gxereises  for 
"note-book  work"  are  suggested. 
The  list  of  "problems"  is  as  follows: 

1.  After  1453,  why  was  the  attention  of  Europe  centered 
upon  finding  an  "outside  passage"  to  Indiat 

2.  Why  was  America  first  discovered  by  the  Northmen,  but 
not  colonized  by  themf 

3.  What  difficulties  were  encountered  in  finding  an  "outside 
passage"? 

4.  Geography  and  the  search  for  an  "outside  passage." 

5.  Geography  and  the  exploration  of  the  new  world. 

6.  Influence  of  topography  upon  the  development  of  a  people. 

7.  Geographic  environment  and  the  Indian. 

8.  Geographic  factors  and  infant  colomes. 

9.  The  Spanish  colonies  and  their  geography. 

10.  The  French  colonies  Mid  their  geography. 

11.  The  English  colonies  and  their  geography. 

12.  Comparison  of  the  Spanish,  French,  and  English  as 
colonizers.    Comparison  of  New  England  and  Virginia. 

13.  Geographic  factors  in  the  expansion  of  a  people.    "The 
crisis  of  expansion." 

14.  Geographic  factors  in  the  expansion  of  the  English  col- 
onies up  to  1750. 

15.  The  Ai^alachian  barrier  and  expanfdon  after  1750. 

16.  Geographic  factors  and  the  "struggle  for  a  continent" 

17.  Geographic  factors  in  the  American  revolution. 

18.  Geographic  factors  in  the  "critical  period." 
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19.  Qeographie  factors  in  the  "westward  movement"  to  the 
Mississippi 

20.  Life  in  the  trans-Alleghany  settlements  as  affected  by 
geographic  environment 

21.  Separatist  tendencies  of  the  trans-Alleghany  settlements 
as  a  result  of  geographic  environment. 

22.  Geographic  factors  developing  America's  interest  in  the 
sea. 

23.  Oeographic  factors  in  the  war  of  1812. 

24.  Geographic  factors  as  inflaencing  industrial  conditions 
and  changes  after  the  war  of  1812. 

25.  GeograiAic  factors  in  the  rise  of  the  "new  west" 

26.  Geographic  factors  in  the  protective  tariff  issue. 

27.  Geographic  factors  and  internal  improvements. 

28.  Influence  of  geography  upon  the  attitude  of  the  new  west 
in  regard  to  national  politics. 

29.  Geographic  factors  and  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

30.  Geographic  factors  and  expansion  to  the  southwest. 

31.  Geographic  factors  and  expansion  to  the  Pacific  west  and 
northwest 

32.  Geographic  factors  in  the  develoiHnent  of  the  separatist 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  south. 

33.  Political  events  and  the  separatist  feeling  with  reference 
to  slavery. 

34.  Geographic  controls  in  the  campaigns  of  the  civil  war. 

35.  Geographic  factors  and  later  expansion  and  development 

36.  Geographic  factors  and  the  interest  of  the  TTnited  States 
in  the  Pacific  ocean. 

37.  Geographic  factors  and  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 

H.  A.  Bone 
HioH  School 
Sioux  Citt,  Iowa 
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I  need  not  emphasize  in  this  presence  tiie  importance  of  public 
opinion  as  a  vital  force  in  government.  Public  opinion  is  a 
potent  force  in  every  government  bnt  is  especially  effective  in  a 
democracy.  Lord  Bryce  in  his  American  commonivealth  dwells 
at  great  length  upon  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  and  particularly  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "the  central  point  of  the  whole 
American  polity."  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  in  1914, 
we  have  noticed  the  strenuous  tght  which  the  governments  of 
Europe  have  made  for  the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  These 
governments  recognize  the  fact,  apparently,  that  the  government 
which  is  backed  by  the  public  opinion  will  have  a  decided  advan- 
tage both  during  the  war  and  after. 

The  United  States  government  recognizes  that  public  opinion 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  very 
early  came  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  government  conld  not  do 
much  and  that  the  army  conld  not  do  what  it  onght  to  do  with- 
out a  determined  and  enlightened  public  opinion  on  the  imrt 
of  the  people  at  large.  To  Ihis  end  the  committee  on  public 
information,  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  secretary 
of  war,  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  with  Mr.  Qeorge  Creel  as 
diairman,  was  constitnted.  It  is  the  function  of  this  conunittee 
to  mobilize  the  public  opinion  of  the  United  States  back  of 
the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  function 
of  the  committee  is  twofold.  It  is  both  destructive  and  con- 
structive. It  attempts  to  counteract  the  vicious  Oerman  prop- 
ganda  which  has  been  carried  on  in  the  United  States  for  many 
years  and  at  the  same  time  to  build  up  constructively  a  definite 
and  positive  public  opinion  on  the  part  of  our  people. 

The  committee  as  now  constituted  carries  on  its  work  through 
various  divisiouB,  such  as  the  division  of  news,  the  division  of 

1  ProfemoT  Horan  was  aerving  aa  aaaociate  direetor  of  the  q>eaking^  division  of  tbe 
committee  on  publie  Infermation  at  tli«  time  when  he  delivered  this  address.    Bd. 
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eivic  and  edncational  cooperation,  the  Official  bulletin,  the  divi- 
sion of  women's  war  work,  the  division  of  fonr-minute  men,  the 
division  of  public  speaking,  the  division  of  pictures,  the  division 
of  fihns,  and  the  division  of  pictorial  publicity,  of  which  Mr. 
Charles  Dana  Gibson  is  the  director.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
is  the  division  of  foreign  picture  service  to  carry  on  the  fight  for 
public  opinion  in  foreign  lands. 

To  describe  in  detail  the  work  of  the  committee  would  require 
much  more  time  than  that  which  I  have  at  my  disposal  today.  I 
would  like  to  mention,  however,  that  the  speaking  division  has 
conducted  war  conferences  of  two  days*  duration  in  practically 
all  the  states  of  the  American  union,  and  that  the  division  of 
civic  and  educational  cooperation  had  printed  and  distributed 
more  than  eighteen  million  copies  of  pamphlets  and  leaflets  up 
to  the  time  of  its  last  report  on  January  27, 1918. 

This  fight  for  public  opinion  is  made  particularly  difficult  in 
the  United  States  by  the  fact  that  it  involves  a  departure  from 
certain  of  our  cherished  traditions.  It  is  necessary  to  impress 
upn  the  people  the  fact  that  we  are  embarking  npon  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
momentous  era.  Things  are  happening  with  marvelous  rapidity. 
The  very  ur  we  breathe  is  vibrant  and  tense  with  interest  and 
energy.  Empires  are  tottering  npon  their  foundations,  time- 
honored  institutions  and  traditions  are  being  challenged  or  dis- 
carded, and  new  ones  are  being  proposed  to  take  their 'places. 
The  world  is  turning  a  very  critical  comer.  History  is  being 
made  today  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  Some  one  once  said 
to  Mark  Twain  that  Methuselah  lived  to  be  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  years  old.  ' '  Well,  what  of  it,  * '  came  tiie  retort, '  *  there 
was  nothin'  doin'."  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  period  in 
which  we  are  now  living.  Much  that  is  vital  is  being  done  or 
proposed  in  our  day,  and,  as  a  consequence,  our  cUiy  is  one  of 
exceptional  privilege  and  unusual  responsibility. 

The  muse  of  history  unfolds  her  scroll  in  a  comparatively 
qniet  and  uneventful  way  until  interrupted  by  some  great  up- 
heaval. World  civilization  moves  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  its 
way  until  rudely  disturbed  by  some  violent  earthquake  shock 
whose  seismic  vibrations  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.    Such  mighly  world  movements  have  been  few,  but  they 
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have  been  important.  The  fall  of  the  Boman  empire,  the  renais- 
sance, the  reformation,  and  the  French  revolntion  challenged  the 
yer7  fonndationa  of  existing  sodety  and  were  followed  hj  long 
years  of  readjostmeat  and  reconstraction.  The  mij^ty  up- 
heaval which  we  are  now  witnessing  is  jnst  as  fnndamental  and 
more  comprehensive  and  widespread  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. It  threatens  the  existence  of  the  best  elements  of  onr 
civilization  and  is  the  concern  of  every  nation  interested  in  the 
liberty  and  the  happiness  of  the  individnal.  It  is  a  movement 
filled  with  appalling  responsibilites.  We  should  assome  com- 
mand of  it,  make  it  dirigible,  direct  it  into  proper  channels.  We 
should  dominate  it,  and  we  should  see  to  it  that  not  only  the 
direct  results  but  also  the  by-products  of  the  movement  are 
properly  conserved. 

The  present  world  crisis  came  to  the  average  man,  compara^ 
tively  unannounced,  and  he  had  not  yet  got  his  bearings.  When 
a  man  is  suddenly  aroused  in  the  middle  of  the  ni^t  and  told 
that  his  house  is  on  fire,  It  takes  him  a  moment  or  two  to  realize 
the  situation.  The  world  conflagration  broke  upon  us  so  sud- 
denly that  many  of  us  are  still  yawning  and  stretching  and  rub- 
bing our  eyes  and  wondering  what  it  is  all  about  We  must 
bestir  ourselves,  however,  before  it  is  too  late.  If  not,  we  may 
find  our  way  to  the  fire-escape  blocked  by  the  iron  fist  of  Prus- 
sian militarism.  We  should  wake  up  and  think  the  whole  matter 
of  the  war  out  in  the  straight  line  ^/bieh  leads  to  our  duty.  We 
need  a  readjustment  of  our  mental  attitude.  We  are  standing 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  must  decide  quickly  which  course 
we  are  to  pursue. 

As  we  ^ance  back  over  the  history  of  the  last  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years,  and  view  it  in  the  light  of  present  con- 
ditions, we  shall  be  convinced,  I  think,  that  one  at  least  of  our 
national  policies  is  outworn  and  must  be  discarded.  I  refer  to 
our  historic  policy  of  national  isolation. 

For  more  Htsai  a  century  after  the  beginning  of  our  national 
existence  we  gloried  in  our  geographical  and  political  isolation. 
We  thanked  our  lucky  stars  for  the  three  thousand  miles  of 
ocean  which  separated  us  from  the  old  world  and  gave  us  the 
opportunity  of  developing  our  national  life  free  and  nntram- 
meled.    Washington  warned  us  against  the  broils  and  wars  and 
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entangling  alliances  of  Europe  and  we  accepted  his  advice  with- 
out question. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment  I  would  like  to  call 
yonr  attention  to  a  few  historic  landmarks  in  the  development 
of  this  policy  of  aloofness.  In  1793  a  great  European  war  was 
being  waged.  Some  proposed  that  the  United  States  should 
take  the  side  of  England ;  others,  France.  President  Washing- 
ton, after  blinking  tiie  whole  matter  over  carefully,  and  advis- 
ing with  -the  members  of  Ins  cabinet,  issued  his  famous  procla- 
mation of  neutrality  in  which  he  stated  that  the  young  republic 
wotild  stand  up  straight  between  the  two  contending  parties 
and  be  fair  to  both,  but  favor  neither.  In  his  farewell  address, 
also,  Washington  advised  the  country  to  avoid  the  broils  and 
wars  and  to  steer  elear  of  the  entangling  alliances  of  Europe. 
This  was  undoubtedly,  at  the  time,  sound  advice  and  salutary 
policy.  It  would  probably  have  been  suicidal  for  the  infant 
republic  to  have  thrust  itself  into  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  might 
easily  have  been  ground  to  atoms  between  the  upper  and  the 
□ether  millstones. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  our  traditional  poli^  of 
isolation  was  taken  in  1823.  In  that  year  President  Monroe 
announced  the  doctrine  which  bears  his  name  and  which  stated 
in  substance  that  the  American  continents  were  not  subject  to 
further  colonization  by  any  European  power,  and  also  that  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  any  government  then  established  on 
Americtm  soil  would  be  considered  "an  unfriendly  act"  In 
other  words,  President  Monroe  stated  the  converse  of  the  propo- 
sition. We  would  not  interfere  in  European  affairs  nor,  on  the 
contrary,  would  we  tolerate  European  interference  in  American 
affairs. 

Things  went  well  for  a  considerable  time.  While  the  Monroe 
doctrine  is  in  no  sense  a  part  of  international  law,  but  simply 
an  announced  American  policy,  there  was,  in  the  absence  of 
concrete  cases,  no  very  marked  antagonism  to  it ;  and  its  applica- 
tion was  successfully  insisted  upon  by  our  government  in  several 
cases — notably  against  the  French  in  Mexico  and  the  British 
in  Venezuela.  Our  devotion  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  never 
been  put  to  the  test  of  arms.  Peaceful  methods  have  thus  far 
proved  adequate  and  we  have  gloried  in  our  geographical  isola- 
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tion  and  grown  strong  in  our  material  prosperity.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Monroe  doctrine 
has  been  maintained  thus  far  by  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
and  by  the  power  of  the  British  navy  rather  than  by  the  military 
and  naval  strength  of  the  United  States. 

Gradually  and  almost  insensibly,  however,  there  came  a 
marked  change  in  world  conditions.  The  globe  grew  smaller — 
not  absolutely,  of  course,  but  relatively.  Distances  were  lessened. 
Places  once  remote  are  now  adjacent  It  took  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
sixty-three  days  to  reach  the  shores  of  America.  It  does  not 
take  that  long  now.  The  globe  has  shrunk.  The  world  has  be- 
come a  unit.  Means  of  communication  have  bound  it  together. 
News  speeds  over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  The  atmosphere  which  envelops  the  globe  is  a  wire- 
less whispering  gallery,  and  the  clouds  which  rest  upon  it  are 
the  habitat  of  ttie  birdmen.  The  Atlantic  is  no  longer  a  barrier; 
it  is  a  highway  —  and  even  a  subway.  A  noted  military  genius 
once  exclaimed  in  exultation,  "There  are  no  Alps."  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  there  is  no  Atlantic  ocean  in  the  old  sense. 

Oradually,  then,  it  began  to  dawn  upon  us  that  our  splendid 
isolation  was  incompatible  with  the  forward  march  of  world 
events.  When  Daniel  Boone  came  ont  into  the  western  country 
he  bnilt  a  shack  in  the  Kentucky  wilderness.  Sometime  later 
another  adventurer  pitched  a  hut  twelve  miles  away,  and  the 
bold  Daniel' polled  up  stakes  and  moved  on.  Population  was 
apparently  becoming  too  dense  and  too  congested  to  suit  this 
restless  pioneer  whose  free  sinrit  demanded  indefinite  room  for 
expansion.  The  time  soon  came,  however,  when  the  Boones  and 
the  Kentons  and  the  Crocketts  were  compelled  to  live  within 
a  narrower  environment  and  be  more  tolerant  of  the  presence 
of  neighbors.  And  so  it  was  with  the  United  States  as  a  nation. 
The  silent  and  steady  working  of  the  world  forces  has  brought 
Qs  into  the  great  family  of  nations.  The  develo^mient  and  nnifi- 
cation  of  the  globe  have  brought  other  nations  to  our  door,  and 
the  inexorable  pressure  of  progress  has  pushed  ns  out  into  the 
current  of  world  politics  and  has  compelled  us,  wheOier  we 
would  have  it  so  or  not,  to  live  on  more  or  less  intimate  terms 
with  our  old-world  neighbors  and  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  international  relations.    We  are  no  longer  a  law  unto  onr- 
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selves.  No  man  liveUi  unto  himBelf  and  no  man  dieth  unto  him- 
self.   The  same  is  now  true  of  nations. 

All  this,  of  coarse,  did  not  come  about  in  a  ungle  day.  The 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  Philippine  islands,  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands,  the  Boxer  insurrection  and  the  intervention  in  China, 
the  Fortsmoath  treaty,  and  the  Panama  canal  are  steps  in  an 
evolntionary  process  which  has  transformed  an  isolated  nation 
into  a  world  power.  Although  it  is  now  easy  to  see  that,  little 
by  little,  we  were  departing  from  our  traditional  policy  of  iso- 
tion,  the  fact  was  not  definitely  impressed  upon  our  minds  until 
the  great  war  came  on. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  in  1914,  we  were  not 
very  greatiy  concerned.  We  said  that  the  fight  was  not  ours 
and  that  we  had  no  direct  interest  in  it  We  were  thankful  for 
tiie  Atiantie  ocean,  and  feeling  very  snug  and  complacent,  we 
settied  back  in  our  easy  chair  and  assumed  the  role  of  disinter- 
ested spectator.  Some  of  us  were  still  living  in  the  center  of 
our  fairy  ring  of  historic  isolation.  For  some  months  we  looked 
on  aghast  but  without  any  definite  attitude  toward  the  great 
problems  involved  in  the  war.  Then  gradually  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  us  that  the  war  really  was  some  concern  of  ours,  that  it 
did  involve  our  vital  interests,  that  it  affected  our  commerce 
and  our  industries,  that  it  touched  onr  finance  and  influenced  our 
cost  of  living,  that  it  interfered  with  our  shippii^  and  inter- 
rupted our  mails,  that  it  abridged  our  rights  as  a  neutral  nation 
and  rendered  American  Uves  and  property  nnsafe  upon  the  seas, 
nntil,  aa  Secretary  Lansing  put  it,  we  were  "upon  the  verge  of 
war."  The  mighty  suction  of  the  European  tornado  had 
dragged  us  from  our  easy  chair  and  swept  us  so  close  to  the 
European  melee  that  we  could  almost  feel  the  hot  breath  of  the 
combatants  upon  onr  faces. 

Even  then  it  did  not  seem  to  most  of  us  that  the  United  States 
would  really  enter  the  war.  With  our  characteristic  optimism 
we  hoped  to  remain  at  peace ;  and  we  thought,  in  our  simplicity, 
that  we  could  adjust  our  difficulties  with  the  imperial  German 
government  upon  the  basis  of  honest  dealing  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  international  law.  Oradnally,  however, 
it  began  to  dawn  upon  us  that  we  were  contending  with  a  code 
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of  ethics  the  like  of  which  the  world  had  never  seen.  We  had 
read  the  boasts  of  the  Prussian  militarists  and  had  stndied  the 
philosophy  of  the  Qerman  statesmen,  but  it  had  not  occarred  to 
OS  that  any  nation  calling  itself  civilized  would  actually  launch 
in  cold  blood  a  program  of  world  domination,  involving  the 
abandonment  of  all  humanitarian  prinraples  and  of  every  re- 
straint of  common  decency.  We  simply  could  not  believe  it  and  we 
rubbed  our  eyes  to  make  sure  that  we  were  not  dreaming.  We 
were  not  dreaming,  but  face  to  face  with  a  very  stem  reality; 
and  we  now  know  that  free  government,  the  world  over,  is  at 
stake  and  that  the  very  existence  of  the  American  republic  is  in 
jeopardy.  This  is  indeed  a  new  and  astounding  situation  and  one 
demanding  new  policies,  quick  thinking,  and  prompt  and  dedsive 
action.  Our  house  is  really  on  fire  and  the  Prussian  marauder  is 
in  our  midst  with  flaming  torch  and  drawn  sword  ready  to  carry 
out  his  work  of  destruction. 

As  a  nation  we  have  been  rather  slow  to  grasp  the  psychology 
of  the  new  situation.  We  have  been  somewhat  reluctant  to  part 
with  our  cherished  provincial  and  pacifist  notions.  We  have  lost 
valuable  time  in  making  the  mental  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  We  have  even  quoted  from  the  found- 
ers of  the  republic  in  a  vain  attempt  to  justify  our  inertia.  In  a 
crisis  like  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  onr  action  must  be  based  pri- 
marily upon  that  which  is  practical,  without  much  regard  to 
tradition,  to  sentiment,  or  to  theory. 

I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of 
the  republic,  bnt  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
possess  the  gift  of  pro|^ecy  and  that  their  doctrines  and  poli- 
cies were  not  intended  to  last  for  all  time.  In  fact,  they  them- 
selves, if  they  were  in  onr  midst  today,  wonld  be  the  first  to 
suggest  changes  with  altered  conditions.  Washington  lived  and 
died  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  are  a  thousand  years  apart  He  lived  in  an  entirely 
different  world  from  ours.  He  never  saw  the  German  empire  or 
the  French  republic  National  Italy  was  unknown,  and  Japan 
was  still  sleeping  as  sonndly  as  the  mummy  of  Barneses  the 
second.  He  never  saw  a  steamboat  or  a  locomotive  or  a  trolley 
car  or  an  automobile  or  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  people.  Although 
a  farmer,  he  never  saw  a  tomato,  an  eggplant,  a  cauliflower,  a 
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mower,  or  a  reaper.  He  never  saw  a  steam  fire-engine,  or  a 
paved  street,  or  an  electric  light,  and  not  even  a  barbed-wire 
fence,  a  friction  match,  or  a  shoe-peg.  His  was  the  world  of  the 
sickle,  the  flail,  and  the  tallow  dip,  and  bore  almost  no  resem- 
blance to  the  complex  and  highly  developed  life  of  the  present 
day. 

Obviously,  new  policies  and  new  methods  are  demanded  by 
present  world  conditionB.  The  need  of  them  is  to  my  mind  im- 
perative, and  yet  there  are  those  who  tell  ns  that  they  are  not 
necessary  and  that  we  can  continue  to  live  in  the  old  "flintlock 
age."  They  tell  us  that  if  we  are  good  we  shall  be  unharmed. 
China  has  been  very  good,  but  she  has  been  looted  by  every 
brigand  that  ever  appeared  in  oriental  waters.  Belgium  was 
good,  and  yet  she  did  not  escape  destruction.  Serbia's  only 
offense  was  that  her  little  territory  lay  across  tfae  German  path- 
way from  Hamburg  to  the  Persian  gulf.  Norway  was  law- 
abiding  and  yet  a  large  part  of  her  merchant  marine  now  rests 
peacefully  vtpon  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  My  friends,  when  the 
most  powerful  military  nation,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
snaps  its  fingers  in  contempt  at  all  tiie  conventions  of  civilized 
life  and  boldly  declares  its  intention  to  force  its  mnch  vaunted 
kidtur  upon  other  nations,  is  it  not  time  for  us  to  follow  the 
president's  advice  and  get  into  the  war  with  all  our  power  and 
all  our  resources?  I  am  not  a  militarist  and  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  code  of  the  duellist;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  little 
respect  for  the  mian  who  will  not  fight  with  all  the  resources  at 
his  command  when  the  lives  and  happiness  of  his  family  are  in 
jeopardy  and  the  very  existence  of  his  country  is  at  stake.  The 
Prussian  has  demanded  "a  place  in  the  sun";  he  has  ordered 
all  nations  to  get  off  the  seas  and  is  now  trying  to  make  them 
"get  off  the  earth."  If  he  succeeds  in  bis  modest  undertaking 
all  other  peoples  apparentiy  will  have  to  be  content  with  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  All  of  which  impels  one  to  ask,  "Upon 
what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed  that  he  is  grown  so  great? ' ' 

Now,  obviously,  this  is.  a  new  and  unique  situation.  There 
has  never  been  anything  like  it  in  tiie  history  of  the  world  before. 
Never  before  has  any  nation  challenged  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples  of  civilization  and  avowed  its  purpose  to  smash  and  cut 
its  way  through  to  its  own  aggrandizement  by  means  of  the  iron 
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fist  and  the  shining  sword.  If  we  are  men  we  will  meet  this 
challenge  with  determination  and  without  compromise. 

I  wish  that  it  were  not  necessary  to  take  this  step.  I  regret 
the  necesMty  for  this  nnparalleled  military  preparation.  I  wish 
that  we  conld  keep  our  hoys  at  home  and  onr  dollars  in  our 
pockets.  I  wish  that  we  conld  continue  onr  devotion  to  the  arts 
of  peace.  I  wish  also  that  we  conld  dispense  with  the -locks  and 
bars  npon  our  doors  and  the  policemen  upon  onr  streets,  I  wish 
that  we  conld  abolish  onr  jails  and  onr  criminal  coorts — bnt 
we  cannot.  We  have  not  reached  the  millenninm.  Men  are  men 
—  not  angels.  We  must  face  conditions  as  they  are,  not  as  we 
would  like  to  have  them.  We  mnst  take  human  nature  as  it  is, 
not  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  should  look  the  hard  facts  of  this  war 
squarely  and  concretely  in  the  face  and  not  emulate  the  ostridi 
by  hiding  our  heads  in  the  sand.  We  should  also  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  policies  of  the  past  will  not  necessarily  solve  the 
problems  of  the  present  Abraham  Liiicoln  was  ri^t,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  the  perplexities  of  the  civil  war,  he  remarked,  "The 
dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  not  equal  to  the  stormy  present" 

Some  of  OS  did  live  in  a  fool's  paradise  for  a  time  prior  to 
]914.  We  had  convinced  ourselves  that  wars  had  ceased  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  the  bow  was  broken,  the  spear  snapped 
asunder,  and  the  chariot  burned  in  the  fire.  We  had  it  all  fig- 
ured out  with  mathematical  nicety.  We  said  that  no  great  war 
could  ever  occur  again,  because :  the  engines  of  destruction  were 
so  terrible  that  whole  nations  would  be  speedily  annihilated ;  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  world  would  not  tolerate  war;  snfi&- 
cient  money  could  not  be  obtained  to  finance  a  war  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time;  the  sodalists  and  labor  unions  the 
world  over  were  opposed  to  war;  no  king  or  other  ruler  would 
be  so  wicked  and  cruel  as  to  bring  such  a  terrible  calamity  upon 
his  people ;  and  the  people  of  lite  world  were  so  far  advanced 
in  civilization  that  the  barbarism  of  war  was  no  longer  possible. 

Now,  as  abstract  reasoning,  all  this  was  very  plausible,  but 
since  the  very  thing  happened  in  1914,  which  could  not  possibly 
happen,  isn't  it  about  time  to  apply  the  discount  sheet  to  ab- 
stract reasoning}  Isn't  it  about  time  for  us,  as  prudent  men,  to 
,  throw  some  reasonable  and  practical  safeguards  around  our 
national  interestsf   Isn't  it  about  time  for  us  to  give  some  atten- 
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tion  to  the  wamingB  of  our  army  and  navy  leaders  and  to  con- 
suit  our  experts  generally!  Isn't  it  a  peculiar  and  a  suggestive 
fact  that  Bear  Admiral  Mahan  has  taught  sea-power  to  every 
nation  except  his  own  I 

In  this  fight  for  public  opinion  it  is  necessary  that  the  peo^e 
should  see  clearly  the  way  in  which  the  war  came  about.  They 
ought  to  be  made  to  see  that  the  guilt  for  this  great  world  calam- 
ity rests  upon  the  military  masters  of  Austria  and  Germany.  A 
great  deal  of  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge  since  midsummer 
of  1914;  and,  lest  we  forget,  I  would  like  to  refresh  your  memory 
in  regard  to  a  few  essentials.  In  the  midst  of  a  bewildering 
mass  of  information  bearing  upon  t^e  war  there  are  a  certain 
few  vital  facts  which  should  stand  out  like  rabbits'  ears. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  murder  of  the  archduke  Francis 
Ferc^nand  and  his  wife  by  Serbians  in  Bomia,  on  Jane  28, 1914, 
was  not  the  real  cause  of  this  world  war.  It  was  the  pretest, 
merely.  If  it  had  not  been  the  Serbian  incident  it  wonld  have 
been  some  other,  as  it  is  now  plain  that  Oermany  and  Austria 
were  ready  and  intent  upon  precipitating  war.  After  deliber- 
ating upon  the  incident  for  four  weeks,  Austria  sent  to  Serbia, 
on  July  23,  the  now  famons  ten  demands  couched  in  harsh  dic- 
tatorial terms.  The  despatch  was  an  ultimatom  and  demanded 
compliance  with  its  provisions  within  forty-eight  hours.  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  the  demands  were  humiliating  and  sach  as 
no  nation  could  grant  and  stiU  retain  its  self-respect  and  inde- 
pendence. Furthermore,  no  rational  discnsMon  of  the  ten  de- 
mands could  poB^bly  take  place  in  forty-eight  hours.  The 
world  was  shocked  and  the  midsnmmer  calm  brooding  over 
Europe  was  dispelled.  England,  France,  and  Bussia  songbt  to 
have  the  time  limit  extended.  They  failed.  Then  they  urged 
Serbia  to  make  her  reply  as  conciliatory  as  her  self-respect  would 
permit  This  she  did.  She  yielded  to  the  majority  of  the  de- 
mands and  offered,  in  case  Austria  were  not  satisfied  with  her 
reply,  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  Hagae  tribunal  or  to  a 
conference  of  the  great  powers.  This  was  an  eminently  fair 
proposition  and  would  have  been  accepted  by  an  honest  govern- 
ment not  bent  upon  provoking  war.  It  was  rejected,  arrogantly 
and  contemptnously,  and,  as  we  now  know,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  imperial  German  government 
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England,  throttgh  Sir  Edward  Qrej,  then  proposed  that  the 
whole  matter  at  issue  be  sabmitted  to  a  conference  of  the  powers 
of  Europe  not  directly  concerned.  The  conference  was  to  be 
held  in  London  and  was  to  be  participated  in  by  Germany, 
France,  En^and,  and  Italy.  The  proposal  was  declined  by  Ger- 
many. Other  and  similar  proposals  were  made  looldng  to  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  only  to  be  declined  by  Ger- 
many and  Aostria.  England  then  asked  Germany  to  sn^^est 
some  peaceful  way  out  of  the  difficulty  but  she  had  nothing  to 
offer.  The  simple  fact  is,  as  we  now  see  very  clearly,  that 
Anstria  was  tiie  cat's-paw  and  Germany  the  real  a^ressor 
intent  upon  provoking  war  for  her  own  aggrandizement 

Events,  in  that  memorable  week,  followed  each  other  with 
bewildering  rapidity.  Austria  began  war  npon  Serbia  (m  July 
28,  five  days  after  the  ultimatum.  Russia  mobilized  for  the 
prptection  of  Serbia,  and  Germany  demanded  that  she  demobilize 
within  twelve  hours.  Russia  ignored  the  demand,  and  the  great 
war  was  on.  Throuf^ut  all  of  the  pre-war  negotiations  the 
imperial  German  government  maintained  an  attitude  of  consist- 
ent and  mendacious  hypocrisy.  That  the  Serbian  incident  was 
a  flimsy  pretext  we  now  know  absolutely,  since  it  later  came  to 
light  that  on  August  9, 1913,  nearly  a  year  before  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  archduke,  Austria  told  Italy  that  she  Intended  to  take 
steps  against  Serbia  and  asked  her  asnstance  as  an  ally.  Italy 
declined  to  be  a  party  to  the  infamous  project 

It  should  also  be  noted. in  this  connection  that  the  Frusaan 
tactics  of  1914  were  of  a  faece  with  those  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tory.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  arrogant  and  dishonest  procedure 
that  forced  the  war  with  Denmark  in  1864,  with  Anstria  in  1866, 
with  France  in  1870.  It  was  in  harmony  with  this  same  spirit 
of  bigoted  and  boastful  intolerance  that  Frederick  the  Great 
spoke  concerning  his  unprovoked  war  upon  Silesia.  He  was 
asked  why  he  began  his  infamons  rud  in  1740.  His  reply  was: 
*'My  soldiers  were  ready  and  my  purse  was  full."  The  same 
reply  might  by  made  by  the  present  emperor  in  regard  to  the 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  But  to  snm  up,  the  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  this:  we  should  never  forget,  and  we  should 
never  allow  our  neighbors  to  forget  that  the  present  emperor 
of  Germany  did  not  come  witii  clean  hands  before  the  bar  of  the 
world's  civilization  in  the  summer  of  1914. 
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In  order  to  strengthen  the  morale  of  the  nation  it  ia  necessary 
in  this  fight  for  public  opinion  to  set  forth  clearly  the  droxim- 
stanees  nnder  which  the  United  States  entered  the  great  war  on 
the  sixth  of  April,  1917.  We  did  not  enter  the  wax  in  a  spirit  of 
adventure.  We  are  a  peaeefol,  not  a  militaristic  people.  We 
had  no  false  national  pride  in  the  matter.  We  were  not  nur^ng 
an  offended  sense  of  honor  such  as  impels  the  duellist  to  offer 
battie.  It  was  not  a  qnibble  over  international  law  that  caused 
us  to  take  up  arms  or  even  the  flagrant  and  peraistent  violation 
of  our  rights  as  a  neutral  nation.  It  was  not  the  shameless 
German  intrigne,  irritating  and  illegal  thou^  it  was,  that  im- 
peUed  us  to  war.  It  was  not  for  cfflumeroial  or  territorial  gain 
or  for  conquest  in  any  form.  Bead  over  carefully  the  fourteen 
demands  in  Fremdent  Wilson's  statement  of  war  lums  and  you 
will  see  that  he  asks  nothing  for  ourselves.  It  was  not  because 
our  property  had  been  destroyed  and  not  entirely  because  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  were  being  sacrificed  1^  an  illegal  and  in- 
hxmttan  submarine  warfare.  Fundamentally,  and  in  the  last  an- 
alysis, we  went  into  this  war  for  three  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  being  chivalrous  men  who  love  justice  and  hate  iniquity, 
we  could  not  stay  our  hand  when  fundamental  human  rights 
were  being  brutally  and  systematically  outH^ied,  when  women 
and  children  were  dying,  and  when  mercy  and  justice  were  being 
banished  from  the  map  of  Europe.  Second,  we  took  up  arms 
because  tiiat  political  liberty  won  at  .Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown 
and  that  democracy  established  by  Washington  and  preserved 
by  Lincoln  were  in  danger  of  annihilation ;  and  third  —  we  mi^t 
as  well  frankly  admit  it — we  took  up  arms  in  self-defense.  Let 
us  not  delude  ourselves  further.  The  evidence  is  unmistakable. 
We  ought  to  see  by  this  time  that  if  the  allies  in  Europe  were 
defeated,  the  American  continents  would  be  the  next  theatre  of 
action  for  the  kaiser  and  his  bloody  cohorts.  Freedom  cannot 
live  in  America  if  it  dies  in  Europe. 

In  tills  fi^t  for  public  opinion  it  is  necessary  that  certun  fun- 
damental propositicms  be  kept  constantiy  in  the  foreground  of 
our  national  thinking.  Possibly  the  most  important  thing  for  an 
American  citizen  to  do  at  this  juncture  is  to  come  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  fact  that  we  are  actually  at  war.  To  many  of  us  the 
war  seems  as  far  off  as  Beulah  land,  and  as  vague  as  a  desert 
mirage.   As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  very  real  and  at  our  doors.   If 
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Glermany  were  not  tied  up  on  the  variouB  battle  fronts  of  Europe 
we  ^onld  have  had  a  taate  of  real  war  before  this.  If  the 
British  fleet  were  not  on  gaard  oar  coast  cities  wonld  long  since 
have  been  bombarded.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  intrigne 
and  spying  which  the  Germans  have  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  if  not  to  prepare  for 
an  invasion  of  our  conntryf  We'  have  now  read  the  declara- 
tion of  their  military  masters  and  have  studied  the  phil- 
osophy of  their  scholars  and  we  know  their  plans.  Why,  thirteen 
years  before  the  present  war  hroke  out,  Preiherr  Von  Edelsheim, 
a  member  of  the  (German  general  staff,  set  forth  In  a  book  a  plan 
for  invading  the  United  States.  He  described  in  great  detail 
the  methods  by  which  a  German  army  conld  be  transported  to 
the  United  States  and  landed  upon  our  shores  to  seize,  pillage, 
and  confiscate,  and  finally  to  impose  a  heavy  indemnity.  All  of 
this  was  planned  in  cold  blood,  at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
and  Germany  were  at  peace  and  apparently  enjoying  the  most 
cordial  relations  —  "an  heirloom  from  the  time  of  Frederick 
the  Great,"  as  it  was  put  by  Count  Von  Bemstorff,  the  Judas 
and  the  Ananias  of  the  present  day.  And  was  it  not  the  kaiser 
himself  who  recently  announced,  "Henceforth  in  America  no- 
thing shall  be  done  without  me"? 

The  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  the  British  navy  have 
protected  American  interests  from  Prussian  aggression  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  As  soon  as  Americans  realize  the  critical 
nature  of  the  situation,  preparations  for  war  will  go  forward 
at  a  more  rapid  pace.  The  government)  is  doing  a  vast  deal  of 
good  work  —  mnch  more  than  most  of  us  realize  —  but  it  needs 
the  cordial  support  of  an  Intelligent  and  determined  public 
opinion.  We  must  bestir  ourselves  and  cast  off  our  lethargy. 
If  the  war  is  lost,  then  all  is  lost.  For  this  reason  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  should  have  a  preferred  claim  upon  our  efforts. 
We  should  have  "business  as  usual"  of  coarse,  until  business 
conflicts  with  war  operations;  it  should  then  readjust  itself. 
Everything  should  be  subordinated  to  the  one  great  purpose  of 
winning  the  war.  When  we  get  ourselves  properly  adjusted 
psychologically,  things  will  move  on.  There  is  a  tremendous 
dynamic  force  in  the  American  nation,  however  miich  some  may 
attempt  to  belittle  our  power.    It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  have 
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not  emphasized  military  and  naval  afFairs ;  we  have  tamed  otIt 
best  thought  and  energy  in  other  directions.  We  have  not,  like 
tiie  Prussian,  made  war  the  main  question  in  our  national  think' 
ing.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  have  a  population  of  a  hundred 
million  people ;  we  have  a  broad  area  and  tremendous  resources ; 
and  when  we  become  truly  aroused  in  regard  to  the  present  sit^ 
nation,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  potential  power  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Oar  men  in  Europe 
also,  in  their  first  engagements,  have  been  true  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  American  army.  They  have  given  a  good  account 
of  themselves  and  have  stood  the  gaff  in  '*no  man's  land."  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  patriotism  and  the  power  of  the  American 
people  when  once  they  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  tiie  critical 
nature  of  the  present  situation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  man  who  would  understand  the  fnnda^ 
mental  issues  of  this  great  war  should  not  fail  to  see  that  there  is 
today  a  conflict  between  two  diametrically  opposed  conceptions 
of  the  state  and  of  government.  From  the  Pmssian  view-point 
the  state  is  all-important,  and  the  individual  is  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  kings  rule  by  divine  rijj^t,  without  responsibility  to  the 
people;  small  nations  have  no  rights  which  large  nations  are 
bound  to  respect;  might  makes  right;  the  ends  justifies  the 
means;  military  necessity  knows  no  law;  and  Prussian  kultur, 
being  so  far  superior  to  the  civilization  of  other  nations,  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  duty  must  be  superimposed  upon  the  world 
by  force.  Under  the  present  German  government  the  kaiser  and 
the  military  leaders  are  supreme ;  the  people  have  practically  no 
voice.  Under  this  autocratic  re^me  all  sense  of  right  and  fair- 
ness has  been  driven  out  by  a  lust  for  power.  And  when  we  ask 
the  imperial  German  government  by  what  justification  it  rides 
roughshod  over  small  and  defenseless  nations  the  answer  is, 
"Simply  because  we  have  the  power  to  do  it" 

It  is  needless  to  say  tiiat  the  Prussian  ideal  of  government  is 
as  far  removed  from  the  American  as  east  from  west  It  is  also 
true  that  the  world  is  not  big  enough  for  these  two  diametrically 
opposed  conceptions  of  national  develojMnent  One  or  the  other 
must  go  to  the  wall.  Greece  was  not  big  enough  for  Athens  and 
Sparta,  the  Mediterranean  world  was  not  big  enough  for  Bome 
and  Carthage,  and  no  world  is  big  enough  for  nd^t  and  right 
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opposed.  The  conteBt  Ib  inevitable  and  irrepressible.  The  par- 
allel is  a  deadly  one.  We  must  show  our  colors  and  take  onr 
stand.  There  is  no  middle  gronnd.  I  have  a  profomid  sym- 
pathy for  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
come  to  onr  shores  from  other  lands.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  have  done  much  toward  the  material  and  intellectoal  devel* 
opment  of  the  American  continent  We  owe  a  tremendous  debt 
to  the  sons  and  dau^ters  of  the  steerage.  Bnt,  my  friends,  I 
have  no  respect  or  tolerance  for  that  man  who  insists  upon 
using  this  conntry  as  a  meal  ticket  and  who,  while  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  of  oar  favored  country,  still  inusts  npon  main- 
taining bis  allegiance  to  the  land  from  which  he  came.  No  man 
has  any  legal  or  moral  right  to  aviul  himself  of  the  blessings  of 
this  land  of  opportnnity  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  his 
allegiance  to  any  kaiser,  king,  prince,  or  foreign  potentate  what- 
ever. If  his  heart  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  and  he  can- 
not be  loyal  to  the  land  of  his  adoption,  why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  does  he  not  go  back  again  to  that  conntry  wliidi 
he  abandoned,  and  to  th&t  king  whom  he  loves  so  wellT  It  will 
be  all  right  with  ns.  I  am  sure  that  yon  and  I  will  enter  no 
protest  We  might  even  in  a  pinch  pass  around  the  hat  to  bay 
him  a  railroad  and  steamship  ticket,  but  there  would  be  no  return 
coupon  attached. 

In  this  matter  of  loyalty  there  is  no  "no  man's  land."  There 
is  no  suck  thing  as  a  divided  allegiance.  He  who  is  not  for  this 
country  in  tbe  present  crisis  is  against  it  "Choose  ye  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve;"  and  I  am  sure  that  every  true  American 
citizen  will  say,  "As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the 
Lord " ;  or,  as  President  Wilson  has  put  it,  ' '  For  us  there  is  but 
one  choice.   We  have  made  it" 

It  will  clarify  the  situation,  also,  if  we  have  a  definite  concep- 
tion of  the  kind  of  enemy  we  are  fighting.  He  is  quite  unlike 
any  other  that  ever  waged  war.  His  methods  of  warfare  are 
unique  and  almost  unbelievable.  It  scarcely  seems  possible  that 
any  so-called  cavilized  nation  would  stoop  to  his  peculiar  tac- 
tics. The  facts  are  undeniable,  however;  let  ns  not  indulge  in 
any  fanciful  delusions  on  that  score.  The  Prussian  militarist 
stops  at  nothing.  He  has  deliberately  thrown  to  the  winds  all 
restraint  of  international  law  and  every  sense  of  common  de- 
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cency.  He  mnrders  prisoners,  non-combataiits,  and  Bed  Cross 
nurses.  He. sinks  hosiutal  and  sapply  ships,  even  alter  having 
guaranteed  their  safe  passage.  He  tears  little  children  limb 
from  limb  with  his  Zeppelin  bombs  and  outrages  the  women  and 
girls  of  conquered  territory.  He  pillages,  mutilates,  rapes,  and 
starves,  and  then  brazenly  seeks  to  justify  the  whole  proceeding 
upon  the  ground  of  "military  necessity."  Attila  the  Hun  was 
a  gentleman  in  comparison.  There  is  only  one  argument  that 
will  appeal  to  an  enemy  of  this  kind  —  the  argument  of  superior 
military  force.  Diplomatic  notes  are  useless ;  treaties  are  * '  mere 
scraps  of  paper."  Let  us  not  be  deceived  farther.  President- 
Wilson  apparently  thought  for  two  years  or  more  that  we 
could  deal  witii  Gtermany  as  we  had  dealt  with  other  nations  in 
the  past — upon  a  basis  of  fair  and  honest  dealing  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  princiides  of  international  law.  It  has  now  be- 
come painfully  evident  that  we  cannot  Germany  is  an  ontiaw, 
an  Ishmael,  a  "wild  man"  among  the  nations,  and  has  offended 
the  cons<aence  of  the  civilized  world.  The  militarist,  insane  with 
his  lust  for  power,  is  like  a  mad  dog  ^vering  in  the  streets  of 
a  city  and  biting  everyone  within  reach.  A  smash  between  the 
eyes  is  the  only  cure  for  a  malady  of  this  sort.  The  German 
ariny  must  be  defeated  upon  the  western  front,  it  must  be  beaten 
to  its  knees,  it  must  be  driven,  not  only  out  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium, but  back  to  the  very  gates  of  Berlin  before  this  world  will 
be  a  decent  place  to  live  in.  The  outraged  conscience  of  the 
civilized  world  demands  that  this  be  done;  and  in  no  small 
measure,  it  is  the  job  of  America  to  do  it. 

I  shall  not  take  your  time  to  submit  proof  of  my  assertions 
in  regard  to  German  atrodties;  neither  shall  I  take  time  to  prove 
to  yon  that  two  and  two  make  four.  Some  of  us  bad  doubts  on 
this  score  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  The  statements  really 
seemed,  incredible.  The  cold  and  calculating  brutality  was  un- 
thinkable. Mountains  of  evidence,  however,  have  crushed  these 
doubts.  I  have  talked  witi  at  least  a  score  of  men  returning 
from  the  war  zone,  eye  .witnesses  of  the  results  of  Prussian 
frightfolness,  and  their  testimony  is  unvarying.  If  you  have 
any  lingering  donbts  about  the  matter  read  the  "Bryee  report" 
and  also  the  pamphlet  entitled  German  war  practices  published 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
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It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  bring  in  witnesses  to  convict 
the  German.  He  is  convicted  out  of  his  own  month.  On  July 
27,  1900,  the  present  emperor  addressed  a  body  of  (German 
troops  at  Bremerhaven,  immediately  before  they  departed  for 
China.  He  spoke  in  part  as  follows:  "When  yon  meet  the  foe 
you  will  defeat  him.  No  quarter  will  be  given ;  no  prisonera  will 
be  taken.  Let  all  who  fall  into  your  hands  be  at  your  mercy. 
Just  as  the  Huns  a  thousand  years  ago,  under  the  leadership  of 
Attila,  gained  a  reputation,  in  virtue  of  which  they  still  live  iu 
historical  tradition,  so  may  the  name  of  Germany  become  known 
in  such  a  manner  in  China,  that  no  Chinatnan  will  ever  again 
dare  to  look  askance  at  a  German."  This  is  the  man  who  ia 
controlling  today  all  of  central  Europe  and  a  large  part  of  Asia. 

Americans  onght  also  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  prosecuting 
the  war,  as  President  Wilson  has  said,  "with  all  the  power  and 
all  the  resources  of  the  nation."  To  do  anything  else  would  be 
the  height  of  folly.  Present-day  warfare  does  not  admit  of  inde- 
ci»on,  delay,  or  half-heartedness.  To  hesitate  may  be  to  be 
lost  The  best  way  to  shorten  the  war  is  to  smash  the  enemy 
between  the  eyes  with  all  onr  national  emj^iasis.  Prompt  action 
is  also  essential.  We  should  make  our  power  effective  before 
the  strength  of  the  European  allies  ia  impaired.  The  prospect 
of  fighting  alone  is  not  alluring.  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  A 
good  vigorous  blow  now  may  be  better  than  two  at  a  later  date. 
England  is  at  the  top  of  her  power  and  is  doing  tremendous 
execution  with  her  heavy  artillery.  France  has  surpassed  all 
expectations  and  has  fought  most  heroically  since  the  war  began. 
These  allies  have  done  well  and  are  doing  well  still  but  probably 
cannot  add  much  to  their  present  effectiveness.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  France,  in  all  probability,  cannot  maintain  her  present 
strength  very  much  longer.  Hence  the  necessity  for  haste.  The 
wise  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  strike  now  and  to  strike  hard. 

The  wisdom  of  sending  American  troops  to  fi^t  in  France  is 
sometimes  questioned.  I  am  surprised  that  this  is  so.  It  seems 
plain  to  me  that  we  should  send  our  linen  to  France  just  as  rap- 
idly as  they  can  be  trained  and  equipped  —  by  the  million  if 
they  can  be  used.  We  now  have  the  fortunate  privilege  of  select- 
ing our  own  battle  ground.  We  may  not  have  later  on.  If  we  do 
not  fight  in  France  now,  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  be  compelled 
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to  fight  later  on  our  own  boU.  In  that  event,  portions  of  onr 
territory  would  be  scourged  as  certain  parts  of  Europe  have 
been  scoui^ed  and  onr  American  women  and  girls  wonld  be 
ealled  upon  to  endure  the  horrors  inflicted  by  Pmssianism  npon 
the  women  and  girls  of  Belgium  and  northern  France. 

Let  us  not  delnde  ourselves.  The  kuser  wants  a  "place  in 
the  sun."  He  wants  also  a  liberal  share  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  has  been  looking  with  lon^g  eyes  npon  the  American  con- 
tinents. And  he  has  no  love  for  the  American  government  or 
the  American  people.  Do  you  recall  the  Zimmerman  note!  Pic- 
ture in  your  imagination  an  army  composed  of  (Germans,  Mexi- 
cans, and  Japanese  coming  across  the  Bio  Grande  and  sweeping 
np  through  lie  middle  west  Wbich  is  preferable  —  to  fight  the 
Oermans  in  In^ana  and  Illinois  or  to  fi^t  them  on  the  western 
front  side  by  side  with  the  troops  of  En^and  and  Francef 

In  1898  the  commander  of  tiie  German  fleet  at  Manila  bay  was 
about  to  fire  on  Commodore  Dewey's  fleet  when  the  British 
admiral  shook  his  head.  The  German  withheld  his  fire.  Which 
wonld  yon  rather  do  —  fight  the  German  fleet  and  the  German 
submarines  alone,  or  in  partnership  with  Britain's  powerful 
navyt  These  are  not  fanciful  speculations.  If  the  Prussian 
militarist  were  not  "otherwise  engaged"  he  would  be  on  Ameri- 
can soil  in  less  than  three  months  with  murder,  mutilation,  rape, 
and  devastation  and  all  the  other  concomitants  of  Prussian 
kultur. 

As  Americans  we  ou^t  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  cause 
of  the  European  allies  is  our  cause.  If  they  lose,  we  lose.  France 
and  England  have  been  fighting  our  batties  for  three  years.  Our 
entrance  into  the  war  was  tardy  rather  than  premature.  Eng- 
land is  helping  us  today  much  more  than  we  are  helping  Eng- 
land. For  a  generation  at  least  tiie  Briti^  fieet  has  stood  be- 
tween us  and  Prussian  aggression.  It  is  now  our  plain  and 
bonnden  duty  to  protect  ourselves,  and,  incidentally,  to  defend 
the  strongholds  of  democracy  in  Europe.  We  are  no  longer  an 
infant  republic, in  the  experimental  stage.  Neither  are  we  a 
craven  nation.  We  are  a  great,  self-respecting  land  of  one 
hundred  million  people  and  should  stand  on  our  own  feet  and 
fight  our  ovm  battles. 

AlthoQgh  this  war  is  a  very  practical  affair,  matters  of  senti- 
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ment  and  gratitude  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  memory  of 
the  serricea  which  LaFayette,  Bochambean,  aad  DeOrasse  ren- 
dered in  behalf  of  American  liberty,  shoold  never  fade  from  onr 
minds.  These  are  the  men  who,  in  the  fine  i^mise  of  Joseph 
Mazzini,  helped  Washington  and  his  colleagaes  "to  roll  away 
the  stone  from  the  sepolchre  of  hnman  liberty.*'  Gallant  little 
Belg^om,  stmggiing  valiantly  for  an  ideal,  should  appeal  might- 
ily to  men  who  love  liberty.  The  righa  of  Poland,  the  dying 
groans  of  Serbia,  should  find  a  responsive  echo  in  every  Ameri- 
can heart.  Tfie  sentiment  of  the  war  should  appeal  strongly  to 
ns ;  and  yet,  in  the  last  analyus  the  fi^t  is  one  for  self -preser- 
vation. The  simple  fact  is  that  France,  England,  and  Qie 
United  States  are  making  common  cause  for  a  "live  and  let 
live"  civilization.  They  did  not  invite  the  contest.  They  would 
have  preferred  to  continne  to  live  in  peace.  Sir  Edward  Qrey, 
in  behalf  of  England,  strained  every  nerve  and  exhansted  every 
resource  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  peacable  adjastment  of 
the  Serlnan  affair  in  the  summer  of  1914;  but  his  efforts  were  of 
no  avail.  The  co<^ed  and  primed  Prussian  marauder  entered 
peaceful  lands  with  firebrand  and  drawn  sword.  Even  after 
that,  President  "Wilson  used  every  effort  for  nearly  three  years 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the  conflict,  but  again  Prussian 
a^^ression  rendered  his  efforts  futile.  Now  there  is  only  one 
thing  for  ns  to  do,  namely — to  make  common  cause  with  the 
European  allies  for  human  liberty  and  for  our  own  national 
preservation. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  whidi  in  the  fight  for 
public  opinion  shonld  never  be  forgotten,  particularly  in  certain 
localities  in  the  United  States.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
United  States  should  be  true  to  the  principles  of  the  American 
revolution  and  refuse  to  act  as  a  cat's-paw  to  pull  England's 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  This  attitude  arises  from  a  mistaken 
conception  of  the  American  revohition.  Then,  as  now,  the 
American  people  were  fighting  against  an  autocratic  and  des- 
potic German  king.  But  a  large  part  of  the  English  people  were 
also  doing  the  same  thing.  George  IH  was  attempting  to  de- 
prive the  American  colonies  of  their  political  liberty  and  at  the 
same  time  was  trying  to  stifle  cabinet  government  in  England 
and  to  reinstate  the  divine  right  of  kings.    Men  who  loved  lib- 
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erly  and  Belf-govemment,  on  Irath  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  were 
contending  against  aatocra^.  It  was  in  reality  a  civil  war.  "We 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  splendid  efforts  of  such  liberals 
as  Borke  and  Pitt  and  Foz  and  Barre  and  Camden.  They  spoke 
of  Washington's  army  as  "our  army'*  and  the  cause  of  the 
Americans  as  "the  canse  of  liberty."  It  is  not  too  mn<^  to  say 
that  in  all  probability  the  American  revolution  could  never  have 
been  won  without  tbe  assistance  of  these  men. 

In  short,  then,  every  feeling  of  gratitude  and  sentiment  and 
every  practical  consideration  should  impel  us  to  join  hands  with 
the  allies  in  Europe  and  remove  the  dark  shadow  of  Prussian- 
ism  from  the  world. 

Americans  should  also  realize  that  this  war  cannot  be  won  by 
man-power  alone.  War  is  not  what  it  once  was.  Mere  armies 
are  not  fighting  against  each  other,  at  the  present  moment.  This 
war  is  a  contest  of  nation  against  nation.  Back  of  the  armies 
on  the  various  fronts  are  the  finandal  and  other  economic  re- 
sources of  their  respective  nations,  and  back  of  all  these  lie  the 
intelligence  and  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens.  Ken  and  armies 
are  clashing  on  the  western  front,  but  dollars  and  bushels  of 
wheat  are  aJso  fighting  in  those  sanje  trenches.  Man-power  can- 
not do  mnoh  without  the  support  of  economic  resonrces.  There- 
fore, those  of  ns  who  cannot  rally  to  the  colors  must  send  onr 
dollf^s  or  loan  them  to  the  government  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  This  is  not  really  doing  very  much.  It  is  an  important 
act,  but  it  does  not  involve  much  sacrifice  on  our  part.  If  yon 
and  I  were  to  live  on  barley  broth  and  dry  bread  for  the  next 
twelve  months  we  would  not  make  one<tenth  of  the  sacrifice 
made  by  the  boy  who  breaks  home  ties,  marches  away,  and  takes 
his  place  in  the  trendies  to  defend  your  home  and  mine.  My  hat 
comes  off  and  I  stand  at  attention  when  the  private  soldier 
marches  by. 

And  now,  finally,  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  funda- 
mental considerations  is  the  fact  that  the  question  before  the 
house  at  the  present  time  is  war,  not  peace.  There  can  be  no 
honorable  or  lasting  peace  without  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Prussian  ideal  of  government  The  Prussian  militarist  is  not 
content  to  "live  and  let  live."  He  must  dominate.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment,  he  is  balked  and  baffled,  and  has  run  up  a  signal 
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of  distress  in  the  form  of  a  peace  "feeler."  Let  ns  not  be  de- 
ceived. He  wants  a  respite,  bat  we  should  be  foolish  to  grant  it 
to  him.  We  ^ould  have  the  war  to  fight  all  over  again  at  some 
future  time— at  a  time  when  tiie  Prussian  militarist  had  recup- 
erated and  was  ready  to  start  another  drive  against  the  world's 
peace. 

Almost  the  same  sitoation  obtained  in  the  midst  of  the  dvU 
war,  when  misguided  peace  advocates  were  pressing  President 
Lincoln  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  Lincoln  desired  an  end  of 
the  war  bat  not  until  it  had  accomplished  its  purpose.  He  saw 
that  a  compromise  would  be  a  calamity.  He  saw  clearly  the 
dangers  of  a  premature  peace.  Every  one  now  sees  that  he  was 
right  John  Bright,  the  sturdy  British  Quaker,  wrote  to  this 
effect  to  Charles  Summer  in  1863,  when  he  said,  *'I  want  no  end 
of  war,  and  no  compromise,  and  no  reunion,  till  the  negro  is 
made  free  beyond  all  chance  of  failure."  So  at  the  present  time 
we  should  listen  to  no  peace  proposals  savoring  of  a  mere  truce. 
There  is  no  use  in  crying,  "peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace."  And  there  can  be  no  enduring  world  peace  while  the 
Prussian  militarist,  like  Frankenstein's  monster,  is  crushing  his 
victims.  The  best  thing  about  the  pope's  proposal  was  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  reply  to  it 

This  is  no  time  for  the  padflst,  obsessed  with  his  pride  of 
opinion,  to  ventilate  his  peculiar  views.  That  man  who,  at  this 
critical  time,  obstructs  and  embarrasses  the  operations  of  the 
government  for  political  or  pacifist  purposes,  is  a  traitor  to  his 
country  and  a  foe  to  human  liberty.  Let  vs  win  the  war  first 
and  make  peace  afterward.  We  can  then  eecnre  the  kind  of 
peace  which  we  want  and  the  Mnd  which  the  world  ought  to  have. 

Americans  should  not  be  misled  by  peace  chatter.  The  Prus- 
sian, balked  at  the  Mame  and  on  the  sea,  would  like  to  have 
peace  and  be  permitted  to  return  to  Berlin  laden  with  the  qwils 
of  war.  He  now  has  control  of  central  Europe  and  a  part  of 
Asia.  He  would  like  to  retain  this  control  and  be  allowed  to 
gather  his  strength  for  another  great  drive  against  the  world's 
dvilization  at  a  moment  favorable  to  himself.  All  talk  of  a 
compromise  peace  is  premature  and  harmful.  It  is  badc-firing 
on  the  whole  proposition.  It  should  be  plain  to  ns  now  that  Ger- 
many's peace  talk  is  transparent  fraud.    Germany  would  like 
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to  have  peace,  of  coarse,  opon  terms  advaDtageons  to  herself. 
She  has  passed  the  top  notch  of  her  power  and  is  slipping.  She 
has  not  accomplished  the  things  which  she  started  out  to  do. 
She  would,  of  course,  like  to  have  peace  and  be  permitted  to 
retain  the  fruits  of  her  spoliation.  But  tiie  welfare  of  humanity 
demands  that  peace  terms  be  dictated  by  her  opponents.  When 
Fmssian  autocrat^  is  effectually  and  finally  scotched  and  the 
peace  convention  is  held,  we  can  trust  the  sponsors  of  democracy 
in  Europe  and  America  to  conserve  the  by-products  and  tiie 
direct  results  of  the  war.  We  can  trust  the  spirit  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  fair  play  to  insist  upon  the  rights  of  small  nations — and 
large  ones  too,  for  that  matter — to  stand  for  the  inviolability  of 
international  law,  and  for  the  faith  of  treaties^  to  promote  the 
doctrine  of  nationality  and  the  spirit  of  condliation — in  short, 
to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  and  safe  for  all  law- 
abiding  people  who,  free  from  predatory  instincts,  seek  to  de- 
velop their  civilizations  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  golden 
rule.  When  this  savage  cave-man  whose  hand  is  raised  to  de- 
stroy shall  have  been  cured  of  his  hallucination  and  dispos- 
sessed of  his  mania,  this  readjustment  will  not  be  di£Scult  In 
the  meantime,  let  us  win  the  war  first  and  make  peace  afterward. 
In  conclusion,  then,  these  are  some  of  the  points  which  we  are 
attempting  to  stress  in  the  fight  for  public  opinion.  If  the  com- 
mittee on  public  information  succeeds,  even  in  a  fair  measure, 
in  accomplishing  what  it  has  set  out  to  do,  the  morale  of  the 
civil  population  in  the  United  States  will  be  tiremendously  im- 
proved. If  the  nation  can  be  thoroughly  aroused  and  an  intelli- 
gent and  determined  public  opinion  mobilized  to  saj^wrt  the 
government  and  to  back  the  fighting  forces,  the  outcome  of  this 
war  cannot  be  in  doubt  for  a  moment.  Kaiserism  will  be  over- 
whelmed and  autocracy  will  not  reappear  for  many  a  day  as  a 
menace  to  the  free  nations  of  the  eartii. 

Thomas  F.  MoaAi? 
Pttbdue   Ukivjsesitt 

liAPATETTB,  IhDIANA 
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Librarians  and  others  desiring  to  bind  the  volume  should 
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